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THE     ELOPEMENT. 

I. 

Amongst  the  motley  collection  of  English,  residents  and  visitors,  that 
congregate  in  what  we  are  apt  to  think  the  most  crowded  and  fashionable 
of  Si\  the  French  watering-places,  Boulog^e-sur-Mer,  whose  bathing- 
machines  were  last  summer  converted  into  sleeping-rooms,  was  a  Mra. 
Seymour — the  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and,  years  ago,  had  married,  in  defiance 
of  her  friends,  a  young  officer,  who  had  nothing  but  his  commission,  his 
handsome  face,  and  his  relationship  to  a  ducal  family,  to  recommend  him. 
Captain  Seymour  fell  in  India,  leaving  his  widow  only  her  half-pay, 
and  her  "  good  blood" — ^if  that  was  of  any  service.  Since  then  Mrs. 
Seymour  had  vegetated  in  Boulogne.  Somebody  had  spoken  to  her  of  it 
as  being  *'  cheap,"  especially  for  education,  and  she  had  retired  to  it  with 
her  only  child,  Eleanor.  Her  father,  the  Right  Honourable  Baron 
Loftus,  had  died,  soon  after  her  marriage,  without  forgiving  her,  and  had 
erased  her  name  from  his  will,  so  Mrs.  Seymour  had  to 'do  the  best  she 
could  with  her  pension,  and  an  occasional  beink-note  from  one  or  other  of 
her  relatives.  Not  a  very  magnificent  income ;  but  Mrs.  Seymour,  in 
light  of  her  noble  connexions,  and  her  own  prefix*of ''  Honourable,''  held 
her  head  higher,  and  was  allowed  to  do  it,  than  anybody  else  in  the 
Anglo-French  watering-place.  She  was  a  tali,  faded  lady,  with  a  hooked 
nose  and  supercilious  grey  eyes.  Eleanor  was  placed  at  the  educational 
establishment  of  Madame  de  Nino,  a  school  renowned  in  Boulogne,  nearly 
one-half  of  whose  pupils  were  English.  She  remained  in  it  till  she  was 
eighteen,  when  she  returned  to  her  mother,  one  of  the  '*  fSunily"  having 
ouigingly  settled  the  school-bUls. 

Tne  time  went  on.  Eleanor  made  a  visit  to  her  aristocratic  relatives 
in  Scotland  and  London,  and  was  taken  by  some  of  them  to  Italv :  but 
she  came  back  at  length  to  Boulogne.  The  tattiers  (and  if  you  do  want 
tatde,  go  to  any  of  these  continental  watering-places)  said  she  would 
never  get  a  chance  of  changing  the  name  of  Seymour,  for  men  in  a  high 
rank  would  be  scazcely  likely  to  seek  her,  wanting,  as  she  did,  both 
fortune  and  position,  and  her  mother  would  never  sufier  her  to  many  in 
any  other.  Mrs.  Seymour  forgot  that  her  daughter's  inclinations  might 
become  enthralled,  and  that  she  might  choose  to  assert  a  will  of  her  own, 
as  she  herself  had  done. 

There  came  into  Boulogne  one  day,  on  his  road  to  Paris,  a  veiy  hand- 
some young  fellow,  George  Marlborough.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  intaroduced 
to  him  at  we  house  of  a  fnend,  and  though  she  bowed  (figuratively)  to 
his  personal  attractions  and  his  winning  manners  when  in  his  presence, 
she  turned  up  that  hooked  nose  of  hers  afterwards,  and  spoke  of  him  con- 
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2  The  Elopement. 

temptuously  to  Eleanor.  One  of  the  rich  commoners  of  England,  indeed! 
she  slightingly  said ;  she  hated  commoners,  and  especially  these  rich  ones^ 
for  they  were  apt  to  forget  the  hroad  gulf  that  rose  between  them  and  the 
aristocracy.  This  old  Marlborough,  Mr.  George's  father,  had  begun  life 
as  a  cleric,  or  a  servant — she  could  not  tell  which,  and  it  <Ed  not  matter 
— and  had  plodded  on,  till' he  was  the  proprietor  of  an  eztensire  trade, 
and  of  enormous  wealth.  Either  iron  works,  or  coal  works ;  or  it  might 
be  cotton  works ;  something,  she  believed,  down  in  the  North ;  and  this 
Mr.  George,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  brought  up  to  be  an  iron  man  too 
— if  it  was  iron.  She  desired  Eleanor  to  be  very  distant  with  him,  should 
they  come  in  contact  again. 

Now  poor  Eleanor  Seymour  had  inherited  her  father's  notions  (which 
were  by  no  means  exclusive,  though  his  great  uncle  was  adidce)  with  her 
father's  beauty,  and,  talk  as  Mrs.  Seymour  would,  she  had  saver  been 
able  to  make  her  thoroughly  compreh^id  the  fearful  and  immmiae 
superiority  of  rank  over  everything  else,  espe^ally  worth  end  itches.  Mr. 
George  Marlborough  stayed  in  the  town,  instead  of  g^ing  on  to  Paiis, 
for — ^it  is  only  the  old  tale,  reader — he  had  £eillen  in  love  with  .Eleanor. 

And  she  with  him?  Yes,  verily.  Mrs.  Seymour,  enshrined  in  her 
**  lionourable"  state  and  her  exdusiveness,  and  having  warned  Eleanor  to 
be  coid,  because  he  was  a  plebeian,  never  gave  a  thmigfat  or  a  seapieion 
that  danger  could  arise.  These  very  exclusive  people  are  often  as  bfiiid 
as  beetles.  Mr.  George  Marlborough  danced  with  Eleanor  at ''  soir^,'' 
met  her  at  an  occasional  pic-nic,  which  were  much  in  vogue  that  summer, 
and  often  joined  her  in  those  {^eaaant  (and  crowded)  evening  walks  upon 
the  pier ;  so  that  if  he  had  any  inclination  to  make  love,  he  did  not  want 
for  opportunity. 

It  may  have  been  about  two  months  after  Mr.  George  Mariborough's 
arrival,  that  Mrs.  Seymour  received  a  summons  to  England.  A  eister 
of  hers,  much  okier  than  herself,  who  had  never  married,  was  bid  up  with 
nervous  fever,  and  wanted  Mrs.  Seymour  to  be  with  her.  Mss.  Seymour 
wished  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  she  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
EUeanor.  The  Honourable  Miss  Loftus  hated  children-^in  whtdi  light 
she  was  pleased  still  to  consider  Eleanor — and  never  willingly  admitted 
them  to  her  house,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  knew  that  a  nervous  fever  is  no 
soother  of  prejudices.  The  Honourable  Miss  Lofbus,  moreover,  had  a 
very  comfortable  little  fortune  at  her  own  disposiJ — ^tlMWgh  of  course 
nobody  accused  Mrs.  Seymour  of  casting  an  eye  to  that.  She. took  her 
decision,  which  was  to  go ;  and  she  determined  to.pfawe  Eleanor,  during 
her  absence,  under  the  roof  of  Madame  de  Nino.  And  then  she  de- 
scanted to  everybody  in  Boulogne  about  the  ^'  saerifioe"  efae  waa  making 
for  her  dear  sister. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  July,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  went  oat  with  her 
daughter  to  take  her  customary  walk  on  .the  pier.  Probably  her  last  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  on  the  morrow  Eleanor  was  to  enter  at  Madame 
de  Nino's,  and  Mrs.  Seymuour  to  leav«  for  London.  Sevend  friends,  by 
twos  and  threes,  made  naste  to  join  them — Boulogne  thought  it  wns  a 
great  feather  in  its  cap  to  be  on  walking  terms  with  a  brd'e  daughter — 
but,  ere  ^ey  had  weU  reached  the  pier,  one,  dearer  than  ell,  had  come 
up  to  Eleanor ;  and  she,  with  a  deep  blush  and  a  thrill  of  happiness, 
suffered  herself  to  ftll  into  the  rear  of  her  party,  side  by  eide  with  Geoi^ 
Mariborough. 
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Vta  Elopemmt.  I 

.    ^^  Elkn  1  I  hava  been  waiting  for  yoa  all  the  afternoon^'*  be  hegfys,  in 
a  low.  tooey/'  and  you  never  came  out  I" 

'*  "SoyV  flbe  aiMwered,  '^  we  were  busy,  with  our  packing,  and  prepara** 
tiong..  I  believe  you  know  that  mamma  haa  let  the  bouae  during  her  ab- 
aenoe^so  itwaa  neoesMry  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture.  Alto- 
g^ier;. there  has  been  a  good  deal  to  do  to-day," 
.  '^  The.  reason  I  so  particularly  wished  to  see  you,  Eleanor^.waa  to  aay 
that  I  shall  seek  an  interview  with  your  mother  this  night." 

She  intetxopted  him  with  a  startled,  beseechmg  exclamation^ 

*^  Yes,  Eleanor,  for  it  is  my  duty,"  he  said.  '*  I  have  deferred  to  your 
fears  longer  than  I.  ought*  Before  Mrs.  Seymour  leaves,  6he  must  be 
informed  how  we  stand  to  each  other.'' 

'^  It  is  but  seeking  our  separation,''  she  returned,  with  emotion. 

*'  Ellen,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned  eamestnessp ''  I  cannot 
see  it  in  the  light  yon  do.  I  can  give  you  a  good  position  in  sooiety ; 
my  fiither  oomes  forward  with  the  offer  of  liberal  settlements ;  my  family 
are  all  anxious  to  receive  and  love  you.  I  know  that  Mrs^  Seymour  baa 
prejudices  in  favour  of  hereditary  rank,  and  that  I  can  boast  only  of 
being  one  of  the  people.  Still,  my  dearest,  when  she  knows  that  our 
wfaole  future  happiness  is  at  stake,  she  will  forget  these  prejudices." 

''  She  never  will,"  returned  Eleanor. 

''  My  mother  ainved  from  Paris  to-day,"  resumed  Mr.  Marlborough, 
«  and  she  iutends  to  make  some  stay  in  the  town,  purposely,  Eleanor,  to 
become  acquainted  with  you.  To-morrow,  she  will  call  upon  Mrs. 
Seymour — after  our  explanation." 

^  Oh,  George,"  she  interrupted,  in  an  imploring  tone,  ^^  delay  this 
explanation  till  mamma's  return !  Let  us  at  luist  have  a  few  more  weeks 
of  happioesa  together." 

'^  When  you  are  my  wife,  BHlen,"  he  returned,  half  jokingly,  half 
lovingly,  ''  I  shall  lecture  you  for  an  aptness  to  be  unreasonable.  Do 
TOO  not  see  that  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  speak  to  your  mother  before 
her  departure?" 

Eleimor  did  see  it :  she  was  a  g^rl  of  sound  sense  and  right  feeling, 
but  she  would  willingly  have  delayed  the  explanation,  for  her  dread  of  it 
waa  great.  At  the  end  of  the  crowded  pier,  when  the  party  turned,  and. 
Mrs.  Seymour  saw  who  was  her  daughter's  companion,  she  bent  hor  head 
Goddly  and  hanshtily  to  Mr.  Marlborough,  and  called  Eleanor  to  her  side. 
But  several  of  her.  own  companions,  her  friends,  eagerly  welcomed 
George  Mailborough.  Young,  rich,  handsome,  and  attractivs^  they 
wore  willing  to  take  him  as  he  was,  devoid  of  <<  ancestry," 

When  Mrs.  Seymour  reached  her  residence,  on  her  return  from  the 
pier,  Mr.  Marlborough  alone  remained  with  her,  for  the  othen  had 
qroppsd  ofl^  one  by.  one#     She  motioned  to  Eleanor  to  eater. 

<^  Good  night,  Mr.  Marlhorongh,"  she  coldly  said. 

"Can  I  he  permitted  to  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with  you?" 
he  rejoined^  by  way  of  reply.  And  Mrs.  Seymour,  vnth  a  slight  gesture. 
ot  surpriae^  a^  movement  of  her  haughty  eyelids,  led  the  way  to  the 
tewing-rOQm«.  Eleanor  flew  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  and  there  waited 
and  listenedf.her  hands  tremblings  her  temples  throbbing,  her  heart  sick 
^itk  rmapense  and  agitation. . 
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4  77ie  Elopement 

An  interval  of  about  ten  minutes  elapsed — it  seemed  to  Eleanor  like 
as  many  hours,  if  time  may  be  reckoned  by  anxiety — ^when  the  drawing- 
room  bell  was  rung.  Not  loud  and  fast,  as  if  her  mother  were  in  auger, 
but  quietly.  What  was  it  for?  For  her?  If  so,  could  it  be  that  he 
was  accepted  ?  The  next  moment,  she  heard  Mr.  Marlborough's  step  in 
the  corridor,  and  he  was  shown  out  of  the  house.  He  was  rejected  then ! 
and  Eleanor  sank  on  a  chair,  and  covered  her  aching  eyes.  Her  disap* 
pointment  was  yery  bitter. 

The  bell  rane  sharply  now,  and  a  siunmons  came  for  Eleanor.  She 
trembled,  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  went  down. 

'^ Eleanor!''  began  her  mother,  in  her  sternest  tone,  ''you  knew  of 
ihis  application  to  me  to-night  ?" 

Eleanor  could  not  deny  it,  and,  frightened  and  agitated,  she  burst  into 
tears,  by  way  of  reply. 

"  You  may  well  cry,"  retorted  Mrs.  Seymour,  angrily.  "  The  disgrace 
of  having  encouraged  the  addresses  of  an  iron  man !  It  is  iron  :  he 
made  no  scruple  of  avowing  it." 

Eleanor  wept  silently. 

*'  Look  at  his  family,  all  iron  too !  do  you  think  they  are  fit  to  mate 
with  ours  ?  His  father  was  nothing  but  a  working  man,  and  has  made 
his  riches  by  actual  labour.  Tou  are  no  true  daughter  of  mine,  Eleanor, 
to  have  su£&red  yourself  to  become  attached  to  this  Mr.  Marlborough." 

Eleanor  shivered  :  but  she  had  nothing  to  answer. 

**  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  plotting  and  planning  prospects,  when 
I  ought  to  have  left  all  to  Providence,"  proceeded  Uln.  Seymour,  growing 
somewhat  agitated  herself,  "  but  I  have  long  cherished  a  hope  that  you 
would  become  the  wife  of  John  Seymour." 

Eleanor  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  shook  her  head.  *'  Mother,''  she 
sud,  **  I  do  not  like  Lord  John  Seymour.  I  never  shall— except  as  a 
relative. 

"  Ugh !"  growled  Mrs.  Seymour.  "  Listen.  I  have  not  accepted  the 
proposals  of  this  Mr.  Marlborough  ;  but  I  have  not  rejected  them." 
Eleanor's  heart  leaped  within  her.  "I  must  say,  they  seem  to  be 
rolling  in  money — K>r  commoners.  He  says  there's  a  fine  country  seat 
of  theirs,  which  will  be  settled  on  you,  and  be  your  home,  and  that  I 
may  also  make  it  mine :  indeed  the  settlements  he  mentioned  were 
altogether  liberal ;  but  these  low  people  are  often  lavbh  of  their  wealth. 
It  was  surprise  at  his  magnificent  offers  that  caused  me  to  hesitate  befoxe 
rejecting  him.  So  now,  if  you  can  make  your  mind  up  to  abandon  your 
nmk,  and  enter  a  family  who  never  had,  by  descent,  a  crest  or  a  coat-of- 
arms,  you  must  do  so.  Mr.  George  Marlborough  obligingly  assured  me 
your  lue's  happiness  was  centred  in  him." 

Mrs.  Seymour  spoke  with  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  but  there  was  a 
sweetly  joyous  feeling  diffused  through  Eleanor's  heart. 

'^  ISo  reply  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Seymour,  arresting  the  words  on 
Eleanor's  lips.  ''  Take  this  night  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  you  enjoy 
in  an  unblemished  descent,  remember  the  halo  that  surrounds  the 
aristocracy,  and  ponder  well  before  you  obstinately  put  yourself  without 
its  pale.     To-morrow,  Mr.  Marlborough  can  receive  nis  answer." 

The  morrow  came ;  and  George  Marlborough  was  the  accepted  husband 
of  Eleanor.     *'  What  will  '  the  family'  say  ?   groaned  Mrs.  Seymour. 
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Class  was  over  for  the  day,  and  the  girls  were  tired  enough.  They 
hated  Fridays.  There  was  no  dancing,  no  drawing,  no  walking; 
nothing  but  writins^,  learning,  and  strumming  on  the  everiasting  md 
pianos.     And  they  had  been  up  at  five,  studying  for  the  prizes. 

Some  of  the  elder  girls,  their  ages  yarying  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
were  sitUng  on  a  bench  before  the  first-class  desk-table.  Those,  in  the 
middle,  sat  very  back ;  those,  towards  the  ends,  very  forward  ;  and  the 
two  outer  ones  were  turned  sideways,  each  an  elbow  on  the  desk  ;  so 
they  formed  a  sort  of  half-circle,  and  were  gossiping  away  in  English,  in 
de&nce  of  rules.  The  teachers  were  fatigued,  like  themselves,  and  were 
mostly  at  a  distance,  paying  little  attention. 

Rose  Darling  was  the  middle  girl.  She  was  one  of  the  wildest 
creatures  that  ever  went  into  a  school,  but  she  was  lovely,  clever,  and  as 
vain  as  a  peacock.  Her  friends,  aware  of  her  random  propensities, 
judiciously  (or  injudiciously)  kept  her  at  school  longer  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  Rose  was  very  rebellious  over  it.  She  had 
been  only  twelvemonths  at  Madame  de  ^no's,  but  she  had  her  own  way 
in  the  school,  and  tvauid  have  it,  did  just  as  she  liked,  was  always  in 
scrapes,  or  getting  out  of  them,  and  was  much  courted  and  invited  out  by 
different  finends  in  the  town.  One  of  her  propensities  was  to  be 
continually  falling  in  love.  She  used  to  boast  about  her  conquests,  and, 
nearly  every  time  she  went  out,  would,  on  her  return,  fiivour  the  girls 
with  the  description  of  some  fresh  gfdlant  who  had  laid  siege  to  her 
heart  The  last  idea  of  the  sort  had  lasted  longer  than  usuaL  A 
gentleman,  whom  she  had  only  seen  at  church,  or  in  their  walks,  was  the 
object.  She  did  not  know  his  name,  but  he  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  Rose  raved  of  him. 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  ?**  she  whispered  to  Carry  Davis,  who  had 
been  fetched  out  that  afternoon,  and  had  just  returned,  and  told  Rose  she 
had  met  her  fianc^,  as  he  was  called  in  the  school. 

''  In  the  Grande  Rue,"  replied  Carry.  '<  He  was  strolling  up  it.  My 
aunt  bowed  to  him." 

**  I  know  he  was  watching  for  me !  these  horrid  Friday  evenings  I 
What  a  fool  you  were,  Davis,  not  to  ask  his  name.  I  vow  1*11  find  it 
out  before  many  days  are  over." 

''Just  see  now  those  French  cats  are  eavesdropping!"  exclaimed 
Carry  Davis.  ''  They'll  go  and  tell  Mademoiselle  that  we  are  speaking 
English." 

''  There's  a  new  pupil  come  in  to-night,"  observed  Charlotte  Singleton, 
in  the  very  best  French  she  could  call  up,  for  one  of  the  teachers  was 
nearing  the  dass. 

**  Not  a  pupil,"  returned  Adeline  de  Castella,  the  only  truly  beautiful 
French  girl  wno  ever  entered  the  school,  and  she  had  a  name  and  a  face 
fitted  for  a  romance  in  history.  '  **  She  is  only  coming  on  a  visit  to 
Madame,  during  her  mother's  absence  in  England." 

«<  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Rose.     «  What's  her  name  ?" 

'<  Eleanor  Seymour,"  replied  Adeline.  **  She  left  sdiool  before  yon 
came.     They  live  here,  but  she  has  been  away  from  the  town  until  lately. 
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paying  visits.     She  comes  of  your  haute  noblesse,  but  they  are  veiy 
poor." 

'^-Oh  of  oQorae ;  those  poor  people  are  sure  to  be  somebiMly^ — 1£  you  be- 
lieve them/'  ejaculated  the  cynical  Emma  Mowbray,  relapsing  into 
English  again. 

"  Her  mother  is  the  Honourable  Mrsb  Seymour;  she  was  thedaugbttr 
of  Lord  Lofitus^"  returned  Adeline,  who  spoke  English  fluently,  and 
underatood  ovr  g^radea  of  rank  and  titles  as  well  as  we  do. 

'<  How  old  ia  she  ?  grown  up  ?" 

''  Oh  yes  r  about  twenty/'  cried  Mary  Carr.  ''  She  is  a  faTonxita-  witii 
eveiyboay.'* 

**  Le  soupei^  mesdenunsellesy'*  called  out  Mademoifelle  Hflnriette^.  tike 
head  teacher. 

Eleanor  S^rmour  made  her  appearanee  in  school  the  neit  marning. 
She  was  to  be  treated,  at  her- own  request,  quite  aa  a  pupU;.  stttinfE  inrtbe 
schoolroom,  and  joining  in  the  studies  wh^  she  chose,  A  pale  gul.with 
long  dark  hair,  delicate  features,  and  an  exceedingly  sweet  expreflsioa  of 
countenance.  Rose  Dariing  disliked  her  at  onoe^  as  she  did  all  who  had 
unusual  pretensions  to  beauty ;  and  she  began  to  set  up,  in  her  heart,  a 
sort.  of.  rivalship.  ACss  Mowbray  also  took  a  strange  dislike  to  her,  faiit 
Emma.  Mowbray's  disposition  was-  violently  envieus^  Miss  Seymour 
certainly  presented  a. contract  to  the  majority  of  the  school-girls,  with  her 
nicely-airanged  hair,  her  flowmg  lilac-muslin  dress,  and  her.  deUeate 
hands.  School-girls  invariaUy  display  red  hands,,  and  Madime  de  Nino's 
pi^s  were  no  exception,  save  Bose  DarHng  and  Mademoiselfe  de. 
GasteUa^  Adehne's  were  naturally  beautiful,  and  Bose  took  snch  care  of 
hers,  wearing,  gloves  in  bed  with  some  mysteriooa  pomatum  inside  them, 
and  gloves,  with  the  fingers  out  off,  all  day  in  soaoeL  The  girls,  too^ 
were  habited  anyhow;  ugly  cotton  dresses  and  faded  movasetines  de 


"  Well,''  cried  Bose;,  snappishly,  "  if  she  is  to  be  one  of  us^  she  aught 
to  dress  consistently.     Look  how  she's  decked  out  I" 

^  Don't  be  envious,  Rose,"  said  Mary  Care  ^'  It  is  said  ska  ia  gping 
to  marry  young  Marlborough." 

"Who's  he?"  cried  Bose. 

"Some rich  gjentleman,  stayti^ in  the  town." 

"Bich!"  repeated  Bose;  ^*rich  and  old,  then,  I  conclude.     I  dbaft. 
eavy.  her.     But  catch  me  stojpping  here  if  I  were  going,  to  be  married. 
I!d  have  a  runaway  wedding  nrat*' 

And  so  she  would. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  long  before  the  hour  for  ohnreh,  Bose 
Darling  was  dressed,  and  striding  rertl^ly  about  the  room,  worrying  the 
others  to  get  ready. 

^^You  are  impatient,"  renarified  Miss  Seymour  to  her.  '^  It.ie  not 
time." 

"  And  you  would  be  impatient  also,  if  you  had  soaaebody  waiting  £br 
you  there,  as  I  have,"  retorted  Bose. 

"  She  means  her  lover.  Miss  Seymoor,"  langhed  B^asie  Clark.  '*  A 
pcetty  sort  of  lover  though,  for  they  have  never  yet  spoken." 

"  I  know  he  bvea  me,"  cried  Bose,  earnestly.  '*  He  never  takea  Ua 
eyes  off  me  in  church,  and  every  glance  speaks  of  love." 
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i  *^  Be  looka  tip  at  tifo  other  sduxiLi  as  nnidi  as  at  uf,**  remarked  Mm 
Qfun  ''  like  all  die  res^  of.  tha  rouiig  imii  de.  It's  fine  fiin  for  tiiem» 
having  giiV  aohoele  to  stare  at/ 

^<  And  if  h»  does  loek  at  Boae^!'  added  Emma  Mowbraj,  sneenagly, 
'the  only  paya  hade  a  tttfae  of.  tha  gtanoee  the  gives  him»  and,  love  or  no 
Iffrev  ^  would  he  vefy  ungiJlant  net  to  do  that." 

"  Last  Thursday,"  cried  Bose^  unheeding  this  reproof,  ''  he  smiled  and 
took  off  hift  hat  to  ms^  a»  we  passed  him  in  the  stteet^'' 

<<  But  little  Annette  Dttval  aaid  ibe  saw  yon  nod  to  him  first,''  said 
MisaCarr. 

''Annette  Daval's  a  story^tellep/'  raved  Rose.  'TU  hoz  her  ear% 
viheadie  eomes  in  finom  Mass*  The  fiwt  is.  Miss  Seymour,  the  girls  hens 
are  all  jealous  of  me^  for  he's  one  of  the  divinest  follows  that  ever  walked 
upon  kgs.  Yon  should  see  his  eyes  and  his  acuhnm  hair  !** 
.  l^Rien  the  aebofil  took  their  seats  ia  the  British  diapely  Rue  du  Temple, 
as  many  of  diem  as  weie  inBose'ftseeiet,  glaneeddown  at  the  pew  usually 
oeeH|iied  by  her  lover,  a»  they  all  styled  hink  He  was  not  there,  hut 
a  lady 


preaeatly  he  eama  up  the  aisle  with  a  lady  and  a  little  girL 

^*  There  he  is  T  whirred  Rose  exnltuagly  to  Miss  Seymour,  who  sat 
next  her.     '*  Is  he  not  handsome  ?" 

<<  Where?     WUch?"  aeked  Eieanor. 

^  Gomg  in  to  a  pewdown  stains  just  opposite  to  us^  in  the  middle  aide. 
He  is  handing  in  the  little  girl;  she  is  ia  pink;  the  lady'a  in  half- 
mooming.  I  wonder  who  they  are.  Oh!  he's  looking  up!  Look  at  his 
dancing  blue  eyes !     IXm't  you  envy  me  ?" 

''  What  of  hkn?"  n^pteated  Eleanor. 

'<  It  is  Ae,  I  tell  yoa — ^whem  the  girls  tease  me  aboutr-I  trust  my 
fhtore  husband.     For  that  he  loves  me,  I  am  positiye.'' 

Eleanor  Seymour's  foce  flushed  crimson,  and  just  then  the  gentLenuui. 
loeked  up  towarda  tho  gidlesy,  and  a;  bright  smile  of  leeognition,  unmis- 
takably meant  for  some  one  in  Madame  de  Nino's  school,  spread  over 
his  foiiues*     Rosa  took  it  to  henel£ 

<'  Did  yo« all  sea  thati"  she  whispered,  right  «od  left.  ''Who  took 
fimt  netiea  now?" 

When  the  serviea  wa»  eondoded,  Rosa  mskad,  post  haste,  oat  of  the. 
peon^  and  the  nest  followed  her ;  eontrary  to  all  pieoedant,.for  the  schools 
uanalty  wait  till  last.  But.  the  previoua  Sunday,  Rose  had  been  too  late 
to  see  him,  he  had  already  gone.  And'thi%  as  the  event  proved,  she  waa 
aaiOMieh  too  early.  She  txMd^to  finger,  but  MademoiseUe  Gku^sse,  who 
was  in  an  ill-humour,  because  she  had  forgotten  the  Frendi  novel  she 
had  meant  to  take  to  ehurdi  to  zead^  mar^tod  them  off  at  a  swii^^i|g 
paae».gmmbl>ng  and  soolding  at  their  having  poshed  so  rudely  out. 

"  la  ha  not  a  fascinatmg  man  ?"  cjacalatM  Rose  to  Miss  Seymour,  aa 
they^  entered  the  dressingrcoon. 

''  The  gkMsiest  fobrica  are  often  the  woist  to  wear,"  called  out  Bene 
Clark. 

*^  If  ever  there  were  truth  and  faith  in  man,  it  is  in  him,"  cried  Rose, 
vehemently.     **  He  will  make  an  enchanting  husband." 

"  You  have  not  got  him  yet." 

''  Bah  1  did  you  all  see  the  look  and  smile  he  gave  me  ?    There  was 
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lore  in  that,  if  erer  I  saw  love.  That  beastly  Mademoiselle  Clarisse,  to 
have  dragged  us  on  so !  I  wish  she  had  been  taken  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
on  the  steps !     I  shall  write  to  him  before  many  hours  are  oyer." 

''You  don't  know  his  address,"  interposed  Emma  Mowbray. 

'<  There  are  ways  and  means  of  conveying  a  letter  besides  through  the 
post,"  answered  Rose,  nodding  her  head  mysteriously.  ^'  Where's  Mis9 
Seymour  going  to  p  she  has  not  taken  her  things  off. 

''I  heard  her  say  she  was  invited  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Marlborough's* 
Make  haste,  all  of  you ;  there's  the  dinner-beU." 

That  afternoon,  Madame  de  Nino  conducted  the  English  girls  to 
church,  herself,  for  which  they  did  not  thank  her.  They  were  obliged 
to  be  on  their  church-behaviour  with  her :  there  could  be  no  rushing  out 
early  or  stopping  in  late,  as  they  pleased;  and  they  reasoned  that 
Mademoiselle  Clarisse  matt  have  told  about  'their  pushine  out,  in  the 
morning.  Rose's  lover  was  not  there,  and  Rose  fidgeted  on  her  seat^ 
but  just  as  Dr.  Singleton,  who  was  going  to  read  prayers  for  the  chaplain, 
began  the  service,  he  came  up  the  aisle.  The  lady  and  little  girl,  before 
mentioned,  were  walking  first,  and  he  followed,  by  the  side  of  Eleanor 
Seymour.  The  girls  stole  a  glance  at  Rose :  never  had  they  seen  such 
a  ^wn  on  her  face. 

"The  forward  creature!  the  deceitful  huzzy!"  broke  ftx>m  Rose 
Darling's  lips,  as  soon  as  the  school  got  home.  *'  You  girls  have  called 
me  bold,  but  look  at  that  brazen  Eleanor  Seymour !  She  never  saw  him 
before  this  morning :  I  pointed  him  out  to  her  in  church  for  the  first 
time :  and  she  must  go  and  make  acquaintance  with  him  in  this  barefaced, 
disgraceful  manner,  hoping  to  cut  me  out !  As  sure  as  she  lives.  111 
expose  her  to  Madame  de  Nino !  She  has  no  business  to  be  in  the 
school !  She'll  contaminate  us  all  1  If  our  friends  knew  it,  they  would 
remove ^ 

Rose's  pasdonate  words  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  Madame  de 
Nino,  who  came  to  the  schoolroom  to  give  some  instructions  to  the 
teachers,  for  she  was  going  out  for  the  evening.  Rose,  too  angry  to 
weigh  what  she  did,  went  up  to  Madame,  and  said  something  very  con- 
fus^y  and  very  fast  Madame  de  Nino  concluded  her  directions,  and 
then  turned  to  Rose,  who  was  a  somewhat  favoured  pupiL 

'<  What  do  you  say.  Rose?  Did  I  see  the  gentleman  with  Miss  Sey- 
mour ?  Yes  ;  a  very  prepossessing  young  man.  I  spoke  with  him  to- 
day when  they  came  to  fetch  her." 

<'  Do  you  know  his  name,  madame  ?"  gasped  Rose,  a  fiightful  thought 
taking  possession  of  her — "  who  he  is  ?" 

^'  Youn?  Mr.  Marlborough.     Miss  Seymour  is  engaged  to  him." 

The  gins  sat,  breathless  with  astonishment,  till  MfMame  lefb  the  room, 
and  then  Bessie  Clark,  who  was  a  wild  romp,  after  a  derisive  dance  in 
front  of  Rose's  white  and  stony  features,  executed  a  pirouette  and  leap 
over  several  forms  in  succession,  for  which  she  was  favoured  with  a 
punishment  of  two-and-ninety  lines  by  the  teachers. 
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Test  were  now  in  the  sultry  days  of  August,  studying  away,  might 
and  main,  for  the  prizes.  A  month  had  elapsed  since  Miss  Seymour's 
entrance,  and  there  was  no  talk  of  her  leaving.  A  new  day-pupil  had 
entered  the  school,  Anna  Marlhorough,  to  remain  only  during  Mrs. 
Marlhorough's  stay  in  Boulo^e,  which  would  he  hut  a  few  weeks.  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marlborough,  and  the  only  one  with 
her. 

It  will  scarcely  he  credited  that  Rose  Darling,  after  the  discovery, 
continued  to  pursue  her  preposterous  flirtation  with  Mr.  George  Marl- 
borough. She  was  more  strenuous  in  it  than  ever.  The  girl  seemed 
bewitched.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  real,  an  ardent  passion  for  him 
had  gprown  up  in  her  heart :  and  she  regarded  Eleanor  with  an  uncon- 
querable, jealous  hatred.  Whether  she  really  deemed  that  she  should 
succeed  in  supplanting  her,  no  one  could  say :  the  girls  thought  so,  and 
they  were  keen  observers.  She  was  now  upon  speaking,  nay,  intimate 
terms  with  him,  for  they  had  met  him  at  the  houses  of  friends,  and  Rose 
had  been  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Marlborough's.  Miss  Seymour  was  com- 
missioned to  invite  three  or  four  of  the  young  ladies  to  dine  there,  and 
something  was  said,  in  the  school,  about  her  not  daring  to  ask  Rose  :  it 
came  to  Eleanor's  ears,  and  Rose  was  asked  forthwith.  Anna  Marl- 
horough, a  giddy  child  of  twelve,  was  the  go-between,  and  not  an  even- 
ing did  she  return  home,  without  taking  a  message  or  letter  from  Rose 
to  ner  brother — ^for  it  had  come  to  writing.  None  of  the  girls  knew  what 
Eleanor  thought :  and  none  could  presume  to  guess  at  the  feelings  of 
Mr*  Marlborough.  Of  course  he  felt  flattered,  they  said  amongst  them- 
flelvesy  for  Rose  Darling  was  very  lovely,  and  she  evidently  loved. 

Jnst  upon  this,  Captain  Darling,  Rose's  brother,  came  to  Boulogne. 
He  soon  struck  up  a  friendship  with  George  Marlborough,  and  here  was 
another  link  in  Rose's  chain.  She  would  meet  the  two  young  men  in 
the  street,  and  stop,  in  defiance  of  all  school  rules,  ostensibly  to  shake 
hands  with  Frank,  but  in  reality  to  flirt  and  talk  nonsense  with  George 
Marlborough.  The  school  would  be  gone  the  length  of  the  street,  two 
sometimes,  before  she  caught  it,  panting  and  flushed,  and  boasting  what 
George  had  said  to  her.  It  was  of  no  use  the  teachers  remonstrating  and 
forbidding ;  do  it  she  would,  and  do  it  she  did. 

There  was  a  large  party  given  one  night  at  Sir  Sandy  Maxwell's,  and 
Rose  and  Eleanor,  whose  families  were  known  to  the  Scotch  laird,  were 
invited  to  it  Madame  de  Nino  grumbled  and  growled  a  little :  she  did 
not  approve  of  her  pupils  going  to  these  grand  assemblies  :  but  she  had 
no  pretext  for  denying  Eleanor,  so  she  suffered  Rose  to  go  as  well. 
Emma  Mowbray  laid  a  bet  with  Miss  Carr,  and  it  got  whispered  about, 
that  George  Marlborough  would  dance  more  dances  with  Rose  than  he 
would  with  Eleanor.  So  eager  were  the  gfirls  to  hear  the  result,  that 
those  in  the  large  dortoir  kept  awake  till  they  came  home.  It  was  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  fine  fuss  Madame  made  about  it  the  next 
day  :  she  had  only  given  them  till  half-past  eleven,  and  they  had  kept 
the  coach  waiting  all  that  time,  and  Madame's  own  mcud,  old  F6licit6,  m 
it.  Aiter  all,  there  was  no  bet  to  decide,  for  George  Marlborough  did 
not  make  bis  appearance  at  the  party. 
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Class  was  not  over  the  next  morning  till  past  one :  it  was  always  late, 
just  before  the  giving  of  the  prizes.  It  was  the  third  Thursday  in 
Ajugust,  the  sortie  day,  and  some  of  the  girls  ware  going  to  Mrs.  Marl- 
hmrough's.  Miss  Seymour,  of  course^  Mary  Carr,  Rose  Darlings .  and. 
Adeline  de  Castella.  It  had  oozed  out,  in  the  scImoI,  that  Eflima  Mo«-« 
bray  was  exoesairely  mortified  at  Miss  Seyinour*s  nerer  fixing  upon  her, 
as  one  of  the  visitors  to  Mrs.  Marlborough's;  but  EHeanor  never  did. 
They  were  to  partake  of  the  usual  dinner  at  school,  fiur  the  Madhomagha 
did  not  dine  till  six. 

While  the  cloth  was  bong  laid  in  the  schoolroonif  the  giik  dispened 
about,  some  in  the  court^yard,  some  in  the  gfarden,  all  in  the  shade,  tot. 
it  was  very  sultry.  There  was  certainly  something  more  than  common, 
the  matter  with  Rose ;  she  appeared  half  ciasy  with  joy,  and  Mazy  Cair 
remarked  it  to  Eleanor  Seymour. 

^' Don't  you  know  the  cause?"  said  Emma  Mowbray,  hearing  tha 
remark.     **  She  has  just  got  another  letter  from  Mr.  Marlboioiighi" 

''  Don't  talk  absurdities  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Cazr,  catching  a  side-g^anoe 
of  Eleanor's  changing  cheek. 

Emma  Mowbray  moved  away,  but.  she  presently  returned  with  a  letter, 
in  her  hand.  Taking  it  out  of  its  envelope,  she  gave  it  to  Miss  Garr. 
^'Seeing's  believing,"  she  exclaimed;  '^read  that."  And  Macj,  smp 
pecting  some  schocd-girl  trick,  read  the  letter : 

^^  Mt  Deabest, — You  must  have  been  surprised  not^  to  see  me  last 
night  at  the  Maxwells'.  I  was  dressing  to  come,. when  a  message  arrived 
for  me  from  a  friend,  who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  dn  Nord.  He  had 
met  with  a  dangerous  accident,  from  the  bursting  of  a.  gun,,  and  I  have 
been  sitting  up  with  him  till  now,  four  o'dock.  I  write  this  to  yen. 
before  I  sleep,  and  shall  send  it  by  Anna,  when  she  goes  to  school,  for 
yon  have  a  right  now  to  know  every  thou^^  and  mevement  of  mine* 
You  dine  here  to-day,  and  others,  my  £ur  tiane^e  amongst  then;  but  I 
wish  you  wore  coming  alone,  for  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  ye«« 
«  Ever,  my  dearest,  yours  only, 

"  Gbobgs  Ma&lboboitoh." 

Miss  Carr  had  often  heard  of  mistakes  and  deceit  in  letters;  but  them 
could  be  none  in  this.  The  writing  was  George  Marlbovongh's,  and  the 
address,  "Miss  Rose  Darling,  En  Ville^"  all  plain  enough;  and  the 
seal,  which  was  well  known  in  the  school  now,  was  nobody's  bat..hia» 
And  yet,  there  were  strange  suspicions  hovering  in  Maxy's  mind*  Miss 
Mowbray  walked  away  with  the  letter,  and  at  that  moment  Anna.Mari* 
borough  went  by. 

"  Come  here,  Anna,"  called  out  Miss  Carr.  So  the  child  arrested  )»c 
steps,  and  faced  her. 

"  Now — don't  equivocate,  or  I'U  acquaint  Madame  de  Nino  that  she 
has  got  a  letter-carrier  in  the  school,"  began  the  young  lady,  sternlr. 
*^  Did  you  bring  Miss  Darling  a  note  from  your  brother- wis  moming?^^ 

«  Yes,  I  did,"  stammered  Anna.     "  Don't  tell,  please." 

**  What  did  he  say  when  he  gave  it  you?"  oontinued  Miss  Can; 
^'^  He  told  me  to  give  it  into  her  own  hands  when  nobody  was  by, 
with  his  love,"  answered  Anna.     "  Oh  pray  don't  telL  o£  me^  Ifisa  Cair  l" 
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*^Tkm  he  send  Rose  maxxjT" 

''Not  many:  she  sends  him  most.  FQ  neyer  do  it  again  if  you 
won*t  teU." 

fint  poor  Eleanor  Seymour !  She  had  sat  there,  on  the  old  wooden 
bench  by  the  porch,  white  as  marble,  and  Mary  had  risen  and  stood 
befbve  her.  Now  that  Anna  had  darted  off,  she  burst  into  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  weeping,  she  clasped  Mary  Carr*s  hands  with  a  painful 
pressure,  and  finally  glided  away  by  the  bedroom  staircase.  *'  Make  any 
eoEBiise  fbr  me  at  the  dinner^tabie,"  she  whispered. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Eleanor  Seymour.  Those  who  have  never 
experienced  such,  oould  not  understand  or  belieye  in  its  intensity.  She 
had  a  long  life  before  her,  in  all  physical  probability ;  but,  no  matter  to 
wfaat  misery  that  life  might  be  destined,  she  could  never  experience  a 
monent  of  anffuish  so  e^nirp  and  dire  bs  this.  And  yet,  she  would  have 
wmred  her  life  on  the  truth  of  George  Marlborough.  Here  were  his 
iRters  to  her,  breathing  an  earnest  faithfulness,  and  spednng  hopefully 
of  their  future  wedded  life.  In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  she  flung  them 
hmn.  her,  and  paced  her  bedroom  with  fierce,  nneven  steps,  the  tumult  of 
her  outraged  feelings  increasing,  till  it  seemed  to  ver^e  upon  madness. 
How  was  she  to  act  ?  What  must  be  her  conduct  to  him?  Should  she 
write,  and  give  him  up  ?  Oh  no,  no,  in  mercy  to  her  own  self,  let  her 
not  be  the  one  to  sever  the  precious  tie  which  was  her  stay  in  life! 
And  then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  a  wild  prayer  issuing  from  her  lips,  that 
this  dreadful  vision  might  pass  away,  and  tier  lover  not  desert  ner  for 
another. 

To  the  surprise  of  Miss  Carr,  Eleanor  was  dressed  and  ready  to  join 
the  party  to  the  Marlboroughs.  George  came  down  to  the  coach  when 
they  arrived,  laughing  and  pleasant  as  usual.  Rose  was  the  last  to  get 
oat,  Eleanor  had  run  hastaly  into  the  house,  and  he  gave  Rose  his  arm 
op  the  steps,  whispering  and  laughing  with  her,  as  men,  en^iged  though 
they  may  foe,  Kke  to  do  with  a  pretty  girl.  Captain  Darling  ^ed 
there,  and  a  Mrs.  Ponsonby. 

It  nearly  came  to  an  explosion.  They  had  been  admiring  a  very 
beautiful  rose-tree,  and  Rose,  in  her  flirting,  joldng  manner,  said  the  rose 
was  the  emUem  of  lore;  if  any  gentleman  offered  her  one,  she  should 
deem  it  eqmvident  to  the  offer  of  his  heart.  Afterwards,  when  she  had 
left  the  qpot,  George  Marlborough  cut  one  of  the  roses,  and  quietly 
slipped  it  into  the  Imnd  of  Eleanor. 

She  spoke,  her  lace  white  with  agitation  and  her  voice  unsteady : 

^Look  here,  Mary!  Mr.  Marlborougli  would  press  this  upon  me, 
wM  hie  hve^^  holding  out  the  rose  contemptuously.  *'It  would  be 
better  for  him  to  bestow  it  where  it  will  be  deemed  wortih  the  keeping.'* 
And  she  threw  the  flower  over  Anna's  harp,  through  the  window,  towards 
the  spot  in  the  garden  where  Rose  was  standing. 

Miss  Carr  disliked  scenes,  and  she  quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  alone. 
When  they  came  out  of  it,  Eleanor  was  looking  flushed  and  indignant, 
and  he  confounded. 

From  tiiftt  hour,  there  was  no  peace,  no  mutual  understanding  between 
George  Marlborough  and  Miss  Seymour.  He  repeatedly  sought  an 
explanataon,  sometimes  by  letter,  sometimes  by  words.  She  never  would 
give  either.     She  returned  his  letters  in  blank  envelopes,  she  refused  to 
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see  him  when  he  called,  she  haughtily  shunned  him  when  they  met.  Mrs. 
Marlborough  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  but  as  neither  party  made 
her  their  confidant,  she  could  not  interfere.  Rose  alone  seemed  radiant 
with  happiness,  and  Anna  carried  no  end  of  notes,  generally  three- 
cornered  ones,  from  her  to  Greorge. 

The  day  of  awarding  the  prizes  was  a  great  day.  The  girls  were  all 
dressed  in  white,  with  blue  sashes,  and  the  hair-dresser  arrived  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  to  get  done  in  time.  About  two  o'clock,  the  hourfixed, 
Madeleine  de  Gassicourt  exclaimed,  in  her  bad  English,  ^^  For  de  goodness 
sake  who  is  it  dat  is  to  de  garden,  deranging  deir  hair  before  we  do  go  in?*' 
Emma  Mowbray  and  Miss  Carr  peered,  through  the  trees,  to  the  far- 
off  garden,  and  there  saw  Rose  Darling  and  George  Marlborough.  She 
appeared  to  be  crying,  and  he  held  her  hand  as  he  bent  over  her  and 
talked  earnestly.  Emma  Mowbray  looked  round  at  Eleanor  Seymour, 
who  was  at  the  window  and  saw  it  all.  She  was  yery  pale  and  still,  her 
lips  compressed  together. 

**  I  tink  it  is  Rose  Darling,"  observed  Madeleine,  who  was  very  near- 
Sighted,  and  wore  spectacles  at  her  studies.  ^'  I  do  suppose  it  is  her 
brodare  wid  her." 

They  suffered  her  to  believe  in  the  "  brother,"  for  they  never  trusted 
the  French  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Adeline. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  when  the  young  ladies  went  in.  Two  pretty 
little  Englisn  girls  walked  first,  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Lee,  and  certainly 
the  two  prettiest  of  the  elder  girls  walked  last,  Rose  Darling  and  Adeline 
de  Castella :  both  beautiful,  but  so  unlike  in  their  beauty.  Adeline  with 
exquisitely  sculptured  features,  gracefol  and  statue-like ;  and  Rose  a  very 
Hebe,  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  most  brilliant  complexion,  and  golden 
curls.  A  large  company  was  assembled,  Mrs.  Marlborough  and  George 
amongst  them.  He  scarcely  took  his  eyes  off  Eleanor,  and  those  in  the 
secret  of  affairs  despised  him  for  his  deceit  Some  of  the  girls  had  as 
many  as  nine  prizes.  Rose  gained  two :  but  she  had  been  studying  for 
another  sort  of  prize. 

Miss  Maxwell,  the  kindest  old  lady  that  ever  breathed,  the  laird*s 
sister,  insisted  on  taking  some  of  the  girls  home  to  dinner,  Miss  Seymour, 
Rose  Darling,  and  Mary  Carr.  Madame  de  Nino  graciously  consented. 
After  dinner  they  went  for  a  walk  on  the  pier :  it  was  a  lovely  evening, 
warm  and  bright,  and  the  harvest  moon  shone,  large  and  clear.  Whilst 
they  were  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  George  Marlborough  came  up 
and  joined  them. 

Suddenly,  everybody  rushed  to  one  side,  watching  a  steamer  that  was 
making  its  way  up  the  harbour.  Miss  Seymour  alone  retained  her  seat, 
and  George  Marlborough,  seeing  this,  came  back  and  sat  down  by  her. 
Eleanor  instantly  rose,  and  would  have  moved  away,  but  he  laid  ms  de- 
taining hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Hear  me,  Eleanor,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  an  opportunity  that  I  have 
long  sought  in  vain ;  I  pray  you  hear  me.  Not  two  months  ago,  on  this 
pier,  I  told  you  I  was  about  to  ask  for  you  of  your  mother.  I  had  reason 
to  believe  you  loved  me — nay,  I  know  vou  loved  me.  I  did  ask  for  you : 
I  obtained  a  promise  that  you  should  be  mine :  we  both  looked  forward 
to  a  happy  future ;  and  you  cannot  forget  the  blissful  dreams  of  that 
future  in  which  we  mutually  indulged.     Eleanor  I  in  the  very  midst  of 
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.  these  hopes  jour  conduct  suddenly  changed — in  an  hour — ^without  warn- 
ing,— without  cause — unaocountahly.  You  have  hitherto  denied  me  all 
explanation,  hut  once  more  I  entreat  of  you  to  give  it  me*  Were  we 
alone,  I  would  kneel  to  beg  it  of  you." 

^'  Oh  that  &y  mother  were  here  I"  she  wailed,  wrin^ng  her  hands, 
^*  I  should  not  then  be  subjected  to  these  insults." 

"  Eleanor,  I  demand  an  explanation,"  he  exclaimed,  in  agitation.  "  Is 
it  an  insult  thus  to  speak  to  one  who  is  my  promised  wife?  Your  words 
are  to  me  mysterious,  inexplicable.  Has  any  serpent  stepped  between 
us?" 

^'  You  are  the  serpent,"  she  passionately  exdaitned.  '<  And  you  can 
dare  thus  to  address  me — ^knowing  it !" 

^'  Oh  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,  in  merev  let  this  be  cleared  up.  I  declare 
on  my  honour  that  I  am  innocent  of  &ult  towards  you.  What  is  it  you 
suspect  me  of?  It  must  be  something  grave  and  terrible.  Speak  now, 
whdst  we  are  alone." 

^'  Shame  upon  you,"  she  haughtily  exdfumed,  ''  thus  to  persist  in  your 
show  of  innocence !  You  shall  have  no  explanation,  sir,  from  me.  I  beg 
you  to  leave  me,  or  to  allow  me  to  rejoin  my  friends." 

^'  Mr.  Marlborough,  Mr.  Marlborough,"  cried  Rose  Darling,  running 
up,  '<  do  come  and  look  at  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  water !  It 
is  more  than  beautiful." 

He  removed  his  hand  from  Eleanor^s  arm :  and  she  rose  and  glided 
away  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  which  still  pressed  over  tiie  side  of 
the  pier. 

Tne  first  week  or  two  of  the  vacation  was  dull  enough  at  Madame  de 
Nino's.  None  of  the  French  girls  were  passing  it  at  the  school,  save 
Adeline  de  Castella.  She  remained,  partly  because  her  parents  were 
travelling,  partiy  that  she  might  continue  her  sea-batiiing,  from  which 
she  was  deriving  benefit.  Miss  Carr,  Rose  Darling,  and  a  few  more  of 
the  English,  were  likewise  remaining.  They  were  sometimes  invited  to 
Mrs.  j^lborough's,  but  Eleanor  Seymour  invariably  excused  herself. 
Not  so  Rose :  and,  twice,  Anna  had  fetched  her  to  spend  the  day  when 
no  one  else  was  a^ed.  The  flirtation  between  her  and  Mr.  Marlborough 
seemed  to  be  progressing ;  and  Eleanor  was  wearing  to  a  shadow,  and 
grew  paler  day  by  day. 

One  afternoon,  a  bit  of  folded  paper  was  brought  to  Eleanor  in  the 
schoolroom.  She  opened  it,  and  read  the  following  lines,  written  in 
pencil : 

<<  I  am  now  waiting  in  the  salon.  You  have  denied  yourself  as  usual ; 
yet,  Eleanor,  let  me  entreat  you  to  grant  me,  for  this  once,  an  interview. 
1  leave  for  London  to-night,  but  if  I  can  see  you,  my  journey  may  then 
be  unnecessary.  By  the  love  we  once  bore  for  eadi  other,  I  bleseech  you, 
Eleanor,  come. — G.  M." 

Eleanor  deliberately  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  gave  the  pieces  to 
Clotilde.  <<  Give  that  to  the  gentleman,"  she  said,  haughtily,  "  and  tell 
him  there  is  no  other  answer. 

<<  Clotilde,"  whispered  Rose,  following  the  servant  from  the  room, 
**  who  is  in  the  salon  ?" 
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<^Cb  jolie  momieiir  qui  ▼&  le  OMurier  wrtc  llbm*8elle  Seymour.  Ptor- 
foniie  ttatro. 

^'  Give  me  the  fMper :  YH  go  imd  delirer  IGm  Scymoai^s  memttge.  -I 
say,  Clotilde,  don't  tell  Madame  tlHit  he's  kere.'' 

The  servant  luepeoted  nothing,  and  ^rent  her  way.  Rose  moved 
stealthily  into  the  salon.  She  remained  there  some  time,  talkii^  with 
Mr.  Biarlboroughy  and  then  flew  tip-stairs  to  the  bedroom,  Mr.  Marl- 
borough quitting  die  hawse. 

At  the  dnsk  of  evening,  the  same  evening,  Addine  de  CaateUa, 
Eleanor,  and  Miss  Can*,  were  gathered  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom. 
Eleanor  was  langaidly  giving  the  latter  a  description  of  Rome,  which 
she  had  visited  t£e  previous  year,  and  Adeline  corrected  her  when  die 
was  wrong,  for  ske  knew  Italy  well  Mademoiselle  Josephine  (Mam'selle 
Fitine  the  school  called  her  in  general),  the  only  teadier  remaining,  was 
at  her  table,  witting  letters,  when  she  snddenly  tamed  round,  and  asked 
where  Rose  was. 

They  did  not  know.  She  came  down  etairs  for  collation,  bat  went  up 
again.     They  had  not  seen  her  since. 

Mam'selle  Fifine  began  to  scold.  It  was  not  likely  she  was  up-stairs, 
in  the  dusk ;  she  must  nave  e;ot  a  light,  which  was  against  oxdeis.  And 
she  told  Miss  Carr  to  go  and  fetch  her  down. 

"  Who  will  go  with  me  ?"  asked  Mary  Cair. 

Eleanor  and  Adeline  both  rose,  and  all  three  stumbled  up  die  dark 
staircase  togedier.  They  could  see  nothing  of  Rose  in  the  bedrooms,  or 
make  her  hear.  Mary  Carr  suggested  that  she  might  have  fidlen  asleep 
on  one  of  the  beds,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  and  Adeline  ran  down, 
and  got  a  %fat  from  the  servants. 

There  was  no  Raw,  bat  on  her  bed  lay  a  sealed  note,  addressed  to 
Miss  Carr: 

^I>BAR  Mkmr, — I  know  you  have  been  in  league  against  me  for 
some  time.  Miss  ^ymoar  mid  I  were  rivals — ^you  would  have  fbrwaided 
her  views,  though  it  left  me  te  a  broken  heart.  I  believe  it  has  been  a 
neck-and*neok  race  between  us,  but  I  have  won.  I  hope  mamma  will 
approve  of  the  step  I  am  taking — I  always  longed  to  make  a  runaway 
marriage — and  if  Frank  flies  out  about  it,  I  shan't  hear  him  and  sfaan  t 
core.     When  next  you  see  me,  I  «haU  be 

<^  Roex  Mablbobough." 

"  Look  to  Miss  Seymour !"  broke  from  the  quivering  lips  of  Adeline 
de  Castella ;  and  it  wsb  well  diey  did  look  to  her,  for  she  was  falling. 
She  did  not  fiunt,  not  qeate ;  aod  when  she  revived,  her  nose  began  to 
bleed  violendy-  As  soon  as  it  stopped,  they  deseended  die  stairs  to- 
gether, for  Eleanosr  would  go  down,  and  met  MJam'selle  Fifine  coming 
after  them,  in  a  furious  state  of  anger  at  their  delay. 

^<  Miss  Seymour's  nose  has  been  bleeding  dreadfully,"  interrupted  Mary 
Carr,  <<  that's  what  kept  ns.  And  we  can*t  find  Roae."  For  they  did 
not  dare  to  eonfoas,  and  had  hid  die  letter* 

Rose  not  to  be  &und !  Madame  de  Nino  w«b  dining  out,  and  Mam'- 
sdle  Fifine  was  terrified  eat  of  her  sober  senses*    In  die  midst  of  the 
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hnbbab  and  March  ihat  ensued,  Julie  put  her  head  in  at  the  fchodboom 
door,  and  said,  ''The  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour." 

Many  a  laugh  had  the  school  at  Julie.  She  had  once  been  taken  to 
England  bj  an  Irish  nobleman's  family^  as  under  nurse,  and  there  she 
became  fiuniliar  with  British  titles,  and  remarkably  fond  of  using  them. 
H  anybody  called  at  the  schoo],  who  possessed  but  the  half  of  one,  Julie 
was  certain  to  gire  it  at  full  length.  One  day,  Ethel  Daw's  mother  came 
to  see  her :  the  lady  was  yery  fine,  all  flounces  and  feathers  and  gold 
chains,  and  Julie  flung  open  the  schoolroom  door,  and  screamed  out, 
''Mrs.  Daw,  Esquire."  She  neyer  heard  the  last  of  it :  the  girls  still 
call  her  Squire  Daw. 

''  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour." 

T^th  a  sharp  cry,  Eleanor  started  up,  and  fell  into  her  mother^s  arms, 
in  the^  salon,  sobbing  cohyulrively.  Mrs.  Seymour  had  just  arriyed  by 
the  London  boat.  She  was  shocked  and  astonished  at  her  daughter's 
altered  appearance  and  burst  of  grief,  and  took  her  home  at  once. 

It  was  three  days  afterwards.  Mrs.  Seymour  sat  in  her  drawing-room, 
the  blinds  down  and  the  green  Venetian  shutters  partially  closed ;  for 
Eleanor  lay  there  on  the  sofa,  in  a  state  that  seemed  to  be  hoyeriug 
between  life  and  death.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  in  a  most  aristocratic  state 
of  indignation  against  the  **  iron  man  :"  for,  in  spite  of  the  ''  iron"  draw- 
back, she*  had  unconsciously  hugged  to  her  heart  Ihis  eligible  establish- 
ment for  her  daughter,  and  now  Eleanor  had  told  her  it  was  broken  off, 
though  she  jgave  but  the  faintest  possible  explanation  of  recent  eyents. 
Suddenly  the  door  (^ned,  and  the  iron  man  himself  walked  in.  Eleanor 
struggled  up  from  the  Bofk,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  rose  haughtily. 

''Mrs.  Seymour,"  began  George  Marlborough,  "  your  servants  denied 
you  to  me,  but  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  no  formal  denial  would 
ayail  with  me  now.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  to  London  pur- 
posely to  seek  an  interview  with  you?  And,  upon  finding  that  you 
had  left  for  thb  place,  I  followed  you,  and  now  sedc  it  here." 

The  flush  of  insulted  pride  darkened  the  brow  of  Mrs.  Seymour. 
"  Mr.  Marlborough,  you  must  have  more  assurance  than  I  could  have 
supposed  was  pos^sSed  by  bjxj  gentiemauy  thus  to  intrude  yourself  on  our 
presence,"  was  her  answer.  "  I  can  hold  no  intercourse  with  you,  sir, 
.  directly  or  indirectly,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  and  I  desire  you  to  be 
gone. 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  deeply  agitated,  yet  in  a  tone  in  which  much 
decision  was  blended  with  entreaty,  "  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  ask 
of  you,  I  have  a  right  to  seek.  When  you  left  for  England,  two  months 
ago,  Eleanor  was  my  promised  wife." 

"  To  my  sorrow,  she  was — to  my  shame,  that  I  consented  to  it !  A 
consent  which  she  has  already  retracted,  and  I  now  confirm." 

George  Marlborough's  cheek  burnt,  as  he  continued  : 

"  During  your  absence,  her  conduct  suddenly  changed.  We  parted 
one  day,  as — as  I  hoped  we  always  should  part,  and  the  next,  she  met 
me  with  every  ^xession  of  dislike  and  contempt  I  have  demanded  in 
vain  of  her  the  cause  of  this  change :  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  now  demand  it 
from  you.** 

"  This  is  unbearable  !"  exdalhied  the  lady,  indignantly.  "  If  you  do 
not  leave  my  houses  sir,  I  will  order  my  servants  to  thrust  you  forth." 

'^  Not  without  an  explanation,"  he  returned*     "  I  will  leave  it  after^ 
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wanb^  i£  it  80  nnisl  be.  Mn.  Stymov,  joa  csmiAt  Mfisse  it,  foaryom 
daughter  was,  and  is,  my  promised  wife.  EUaanoi^s  words  and  eendaMb 
ha^e  all  along  seemed  to  imply  Aat  there  was  aome  eanse  of  complaint 
against  me.  Wfaei  is  it  ?  I  deekwe  to  yoi^  sokmiily,  that  I  am  muon* 
sems  of  any." 

Bis  words  and  menner  were  painfidty  earnest  and  tmthfiil,  and  Mxm 
Ssynom*  was  staggered. 

^'  Has  there  beien  any  mistake,  Eleanor  ?"  she  henteted,  speaking  to 
ber  daoghtar. 

^^  OhI  let  me  know  what  it  is^''  he  implored,  belbse  Eleanor  coold 
answer.  *' Whatever  it  may  be — mistake — canse-— ieality--4et  ae 
know  it" 

'^  WeU,  sir,  ezied  Mrs.  Seymomr,  taking  a  sudden  detecminatiaB,  **  I 
will  first  ask  what  you  have  done  with  tbo  ualbrtonate  young  kdy  yon 
took  with  you  to  London,  three  days  ago  ?'' 

**  I  took  no  yonng  lady  with  me,**  replied  Mr.  Marlbovoegk 

"^  What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Darling  ?" 

"  Not  anything  at  all,"  he  returned,  ind^nantly. 

^'  You  did  not  run  away  with  her  ?" 

*<  Indeed  na  I  would  rather  be  exeused.  She  is  no&voniite  of  mine. 
But  diis  is  no  explanation,  Mrs.  Seymour.  Eleanor,"  be  added,  walkii^ 
up,  and  standing  before  her,  ^^  l^  oaoe  again,  appeal  to  you.  What  was 
the  oanse  cf  yourfibnt  and  sudden  ooldness  ?'* 

^'Speakoat,  Eleanor,"  said  her  mother.  "Iknow  ahnest  aslitdeas 
Mr.  Mariborottgh,  and  I  now  think  the  matter  should  be  deaied  up. 
There  must  be  some  strange  mystery  somewhere." 

Eleanor  pressed  her  thin  hanoB  upon  her  sids^  in  agitation.  She  could 
speak  but  in  a  whisper,  in  uneven  sentences. 

^  The  night  of  the  party  at  Sir  Sandy  Maxwell's  yon  were  prevented 
attending— you  wrote  a  note  the  next  morning-— explaining  why  yen 
could  not  come — to  Rose  Darling," 

<^  Certainly;  I  remember;  I  wrote  a  note — ^to  yon — ^Eleaaor.  I  did 
not  write  to  Rose  Darling." 

<<  I  read  thai  noU^^  she  answered^  gaspbg  for  breath.  ^  It  was 
written  to  Rose." 

<^  It  was  wtifien  to  ifou,  Eleanor.  I  never  wrote  a  bving  note  io 
Rose  Darling  in  my  life;  on  my  sacred  word  of  honour." 

Bit  by  bit,  it  all  came  out  George  Mailborongh  wvote  the  note  to 
Eleanor,  sealed  and  directed  it,  and  gave  it  to  Anna.  Bat  Anna,  wbo 
confessed  that  Eimna  Mowbray  had  <'  put  her  up  to  it,"  took  the  note  out 
of  its  envelope,  enclosed  it  in  another,  and  then  asked  her  brother  to  seal 
and  direct  it  for  her  to  Rose  Darlmg,  saying  it  was  a  note  firom  herself. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  Eleanor's  name  did  not  appear  in  the  note> 
and  the  words  <<  fair  fianc^"  he  had  intended  to  ap^y  toSoae^  for  he  was 
fiilly  aware  of  the  joke  in  the  nchwA  about  himsdC  Roee  wae  never  un- 
deceived, but  took  the  note  for  goqiel;  and  her  own  letters  to  him,  whiek 
had  previously  been  sheer  nonaenae,  assiimnd  a  oaora  eerions  ehameter. 
Mr.  Geo^  Marlborongh  was  .peridexad.  He  saw  the  ^lA  loved  him, 
and  be  twice  or  thrice  wrote  to  her  sound  letters  of  advice,  iutimating 
that  his  heart  was  already  the  property  of  another.  The  day  the  prises 
were  given,  he  zeneated  this  aovice  by  word  of  mouthy  kindly,  a&clion* 
ately,  as  he  woim  to  a  sister,  and  Rose  meltad  into  teaxa^    On  the  day 
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of  his  dep^tiiie  for  Enffland,  Rose  came  to  him,  aa  he  waited  in  Ma- 
dame de  Nino's  salon :  she  brought  the  torn  paper  from  Eleanor :  she 
bronght  also  the  kttef^s  ezpvenions  of  hatvra  and  contempt,  which 
Eleanor  had  never  uttered.  In  his  storm  of  vexation  and  grief,  he  spoke 
harsh  words  of  Eleanor,  and  Rose  said  $he  would  console  him— she 
would  be  thi  loving  emnpaoion  to  him  tluil  Eleanor  worid  not— she 
would  even  leave  with  him  that  night,  if  he  would  take  her.  Mr.  Marl- 
borough solemnly  declared  he  thought  nothing,  at  the  moment,  hot  that 
this  was  her  usual  random,  unmeaning  speedi,  and  he  gave  her  a.  kiss — 
he  acknowledeed  it — and  told  her  to  ^o  oack  to  the  schoolroom  and  take 
care  of  hersel£  But  at  night,  in  commg  out  of  the  permit-officfi^  on  the 
port,  to  go  on  board,  there,  to  hb  horror  and  astonishmenl^  stood  Rose. 
What  he  would  have  done,  he  said,  he  did  not  know,  certainly  not  taken 
advantage  of  her  imprudence^  but,  in  the  next  moment,  up  came  Captain 
Darling.  Mr.  Marlborough  spoke  a  word  of  exi^anadon,  as  ezeolpatory 
of  Rose  as  the  orcumstanees  would  admit,  and  left  her  in  the  charge  of 
her  brother.     He  knew  no  more  of  her. 

**  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  your  wedded  life^  Eleanor,^  observed  Mrs. 
Seymour.  "  Never  have  any  concealments  from  your  husband.  Had 
you  frankly  spoken  to  Mr.  Marlborough  of  that  misdirected  letter,  which 
seems  to  nave  done  all  the  mischief,  the  a£ESur  would  have  been  cleared 
up  then.* 

'*  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  swear  he  will  never  use  another  envelope  !* 
ezcUumed  George  MaiXborough,  with  his  old,  pleasant  smile  of  love,  as 
he  bent  to  soothe  the  happy  eirl,  now  weepuig  tears  of  repentance* 
<«  But  you  need  not  have  doubted  me,,  Ellen." 

IV. 

What  a  shocking  plight  Rose  was  in  when  she  got  home  1  dranched 
with  zam  and  sea>vater ;  clothes  soaked,  and  dining  fot»d  her  (  hair 
matted,  and  bonnet  bsrafan;  quite  postrated*  with  liiree  days'  sea-odc- 
ness;  buffeted  about,  attthat  time,  m  a  fishing-smaek,  the  wind  hbwing 
great  gun%  and  she  half  dead  with  fright ;  nothing  to  eat  and  drink  on 
board  but  salt  herrings  and  sour  beer»  even  supposing  die  eodd  have 
eaten — ^it  was  enough  to  make  her  mefose  and  suUen  I  Rose  had  pot 
on  all  her  best  tUnga  too ! — a  whito-diip  bonnet,  and  pearl^grey  damask 
dress !    It  was  all  spoiled. 

So  it  was  quite  a  mistake,  and  there  had  been  no  elopement  after  all : 
nothing  but  a  three  days'  cruise  round  the  coasts  with  her  brother  and  a 
erew  of  working  aailors,  in  thiub  fishiiig4K><^^  1  Captain  DarUag  made  a 
thousand  apobgies  to  Madame  de  £uno^  w4iea  he  brou^t  her  home- 
such  an  olject  as  she  presented  when  he  handed  her  o«t  of  the  eoaoh ! — 
abd  laid  it  all  to  the  fault  of  that  toeacheroas  wind ;  which  had  kept 
them  at  sea  three  days,  when  he  had  only  contemplated  treating  her  to  a 
fitde  excursion  of  an  hour. 

But  Mam'selle  YiSne  remained  tencibly  sore  upon  the  matter  ;  and,  aa 
she  justly  observed,  there  must  luwe  been  somethmg  out  of  eommon 
amiss  witb  that  partiedar  fishing-boat.  Odier  boats  eovdd,  and  did, 
make  the  port  fast  enouffh.  Rose  would  give  no  explanation  to  anybody, 
and  did  not  open  her  bps  to  the  girls  &r  a  month.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  time  she  thinks  of  an  elopement,  she  may  manage  it 
better. 
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BT  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXVIL— Johnson's  Livss  op  the  Poets.* 

Many  years  a^o,  when  as  yet  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  not,  and 
when  Blackwood  nimself  kept  a  sale-room  for  second-hand  books,  one  of 
his  nightly  lots  was  knocked  down  cheap  to  a  working  man.  The  daVs 
labours  over,  the  man  had  come  in  his  working-dress,  and  was  tne 
highest  bidder  for  the  lot  aforesaid.  Three  and  elevenpence  he  paid 
down,  and  with  four  yolumes  under  his  arm  turned  his  springy  step 
homewards.  A  gentleman  present  in  the  sale-room,  but  too  late  for 
this  particular  lot,  stopped  the  happy  purchaser  in  his  retreat,  and 
offered  him  an  advance  on  the  purchase- money,  to  an  amount  sufficiently 
tempting  to  working  men  in  general,  would  he  resigpi  the  bargain. 
But  no;  politely,  but  firmly  the  original  purchaser  declined  negotiating; 
and  all  that  was  left  for  tne  foiled  book-buyer  was  to  stare  at  a  rough 
workman's  insusceptibility  to  a  good  offer,  and  perhaps  wonder  with  a 
foolish  face  of  praise  at  his  uncompromising  preference  of  literature  to 
lucre.  The  workman  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  the  gentleman  saw 
him  no  more. 

Now  to  that  purchase,  value  (by  sale-room  scale)  three  shillings  and 
elevenpence,  we  indirectly  owe  two  notable  contributions  to  our  modem 
literature;  to  wit,  the  Lives  of  the  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  in  Murray's  Family  Library^  by  Cunningham  pere^  and  the 
option  now  before  us,  fully  and  carefally  annotated  and  corrected,  of 
Johnson's  lives  of  the  Poets,  in  Murray's  BrUish  Classics^  by  Cunning- 
ham ,>%. 

For  the  book  purchased  in  the  rioaming,  auld  lang  syne,  at  the  Auld 
Beekie  roupj  Auld  Ebony  in  the  chair,  was  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets; 
and  the  purchaser  was  Allan  Cunningham.  ^*  Honest  Allan,"  as  he  was 
£euniliarlv  called — ^to  cUsting^h  him,  perhaps,  so  Thomas  Hood  sug- 
gested, m>m  one  Allan-a-Dttle,  who  was  apt  to  mistake  his  neighbours' 
goods  for  his  own — was  indeed  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  declared  him,  ''  a 
credit  to  Caledonia;"  ''a  long  credit,"  Sir  Walter  might  have  said, 
quoth  the  same  kindly  humourist,  who  loved  to  play  on  Plan's  towering 
8tature.t  At  present  he  was  working  as  a  mason  in  Edinburgh,  not 
unmindnil,  amid  the  daily  din  and  dust  of  labour,  of  early  joys  and 
hopes  in  bonny  Blackwood  and  Dalswinton,  nor  of  cherishing  the  gift  of 
poetry  that  was  in  him,  and  the  love  of  romance  that  refined  him,  and 
which  ere  lonc^  should  find  expression  in  such  sweet  lyrics  as  <<  My 
Nanie  O,"  such  true  ballads  as  **  The  young  Maxwell,"  such  tender 

*  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets,  with  critical  Observations  on  their 
Works.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  With  Notes  corrective  and  explanatoiy,  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  F.S.A.    In  Three  Vols.    Murray.    1854. 

t  "The  mnadier  of  our  corps,**  he  styles  him,  when  reviewing  the  forces  of 
.  the  London  Magazine  ; — '*  a  physical  Colossus  of  Literature."  And  again :  "  Thou 
was  formed  for  a  poet,  Allan,  by  nature,  and  by  stature  too,  according  to  Pope — 

*  To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Art' " 
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laments,  most  musical,  most  melancholy,  as  <<  Gane  were  but  the  wbter* 
oauld,'*  such  stirring  chansons  as  **  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea," — 
or  again,  *'  rustic  epics"  like  "  The  Maid  of  Elvar,"  and  prose  fictions  like 
**  Paul  Jones''  and  <'  Sir  Michael  Scott"  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  stone- 
mason's bidding  for  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — his  eladsome  expendi- 
ture of  three  and  elevenpence  on  the  four  volumes,  and  his  fine  **  refusal 
to  deal"  with  the  disappointed  bibliophile.  And  now  his  son  tells  us^ 
*^  From  this  acquisition  (gained  by  tiie  sweat  of  the  brow,  in  later  yean 
honoured  with  a  better  binding)  my  father  learnt  much,  and  I  have 
learnt  something.  •  .  •  •  To  my  &ther's  cheap  but  higfaly-pmed  aoqui* 
ation  the  public  is  mainly  indebted  for  a  good  work  (the  lives  of  the 
British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects),  and  in  that  edition  I  first 
read  Johnson,  and  determined  twenty  years  ago  to  become  his  editor." 
And  here  we  behold  the  fulfilment  of  that  resolve,  in  such  an  edition  as 
ihe  elder  Cunningham  would  have  eagerly  bid  something  more  than 
three  and  elevenpence  for,  could  old  Ebony  but  have  put  it  up  for  public 
competition. 

During  die  interval  of  years  between  now  and  then,  there  has  been 
no  growmg  acceptance,  but  the  reverse^  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poetst. 
His  criticisms  are  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  now  the  nineteenth, 
and  the  better  half  of  that  too  gone.  To  the  nineteenth  century  belong 
poetical  tastes  of  profounder  sensibility,  and  critical  judgments  of  more 
subtie  scrutiny,  nobler  aspirations,  finer  sympathies,  deeper  searchingB 
of  heart,  than  to  its  predecessor.  WorJsworth  has  sung  to  us  since 
Johnson's  day,  and  Goethe  has  mooted  new  questbns  of  thought  and 
new  modes  of  culture,  and  our  minstrels  are  such  as  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings ;  and  our  critics  are  such  as  the  Coleridges,  and  Hare,  and 
Henry  Taylor,  and  De  Quincey,  and  Carlyle ;  and  our  philosophers  ate 
such  as  broach  and  canvass  vexed  questions  undreamt  of  in  his  (rather 
''mild")  philosophy.  Accordingly,  it  is  objected  by  som^  that  to 
reprint  Johnson's  Lives  at  all  is  a  very  work  of  supererogation,  and 
that  to  reprint  it  in  such  a  form,  and  with  such  luds  and  appliances  to 
boot  {in  the  way  of  costiy  j^aper,  handsome  print,  ''  painful"  eaitor,  ^), 
as  distinguish  Murray's  British  Classics,  is  simply  to  be  deprecated  as 
ather  a  mistake  or  a  piece  of  mischief — a  mistake,  if  on  the  pre* 
sumption  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  present  supply ;  a  mischief,  if 
with  assurance  that  the  supply  will  beget  the  demand.  Apart,  more* 
over,  firom  their  general  protest  against  Johnson  as  an  unqualified 
teacher  in  the  province  of  verse,  and  a  blind  leader  of  blind  students^ 
ihe  olgectors  will  urge  a  special  demur  to  the  nature  of  this  work, 
in  the  compilation  of  which  the  Doctor  was  made  to  fetch  and  cany 
pretty  much  at  tiie  will  of  his  employers,  tiie  booksellers.  Not  only  is 
there  an  objection  to  Johnson's  bom-and-bred  inaptitude  to  criticise  the 
divine  art,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  suffered  even  what  i^tude 
he  had,  to  be  hampered  by  the  trade  policy  of  his  illiterate  paymasters^ 
to  be  cabin'd,  crib^,  connned,  by  the  state  of  this  dull  bibliopole's  re* 
mainders  and  that  enterprising  publisher's  dead  stock.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  trade  and  taste  at  the  time,  that  in  the  *^  Lives  of  the.  Most 
Eminent  English  Poets,"  by  ihe  Leviathan  of  then  extant  critic^  we 
find  no  such  person  as  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  but  in  his  room  a  select  coterie 
of  the  caste  of  William  King  and  Thomas  Yalden  i  no  one  answexing  to 
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$kA  fllivle  of  Edmrnid  Spenser,  bat,  all  in  high  ]^re8enf«lxon,  thft  BiOMt'Of 
JAm  Poinfiw^  a&d  Geor^gfe  Stepney,  «nd  Richard  Dvke;  ao  Ofiimr 
-QoldMnidi*  evea,  bvt  a  snpply  qnito  tolerable  and  not  to  he  endbred,  eC 
9prtKt9  and  odwr  such  small  fbh  that  came  to  the  Doctor's  net.  Sprat 
among  tka  Most  Eminent  EngEsh  Poets  I  Reverae  we  Menaftio'a 
wostiophe,  and  say,  O  fish,  fish,  how  art  thoa  fleahified !  Invert  are  the 
adage^  and  talk  not  of  a  Triton  among  the  iBiBnow%  but  of  a  mianev 
ainng  ihe  Tritons.  8t31  this  too  is  ineomet,  fer  in  Johnson's  Uires 
iha  minnows  an  in  ife  majority,  and  the  Tritons  aie  bat  one  or>t»o^ 
iVM'i  Mwnttt  til  ffwtgiiB  voslo. 

Glad  aro  we^  notwithstanding,  to  wdooase  this  edition  of  a  w«rk  ilmXt 
WKj  its  detraeton  what  they  list,  will  take  a  long  time  yet  to^^-tto  di% 
and  go  we  know  not  whei«,  to  lie  in  coki  ohstnictbn  and  to  rot.  Like 
lis  asusr,  it  is  longh,  touffh,  bwiy,  and  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  eritioal 
hone-fdar  witfaoat  '^  knoding  nnder."  Mr.  Cnnnuigham  is  right  in  Ui 
nnwrk  mat  wherever  the  worid  has  dissented  from  Johnson's  jadgmenti^ 
the  world  is  still  curious  to  preserve  his  opinions — because^  ev«n  when 
wotig,  he  is  still  aagaetoos  and  penetrating,  and  the  reader  never  loses 
Ibe  |iresenoe  of  a  dear  intellect  A  reflective  reader  wiU  find  tneom- 
panafaly  asore  onjoyment  and  instroetion,  in  following,  mider  protest,  ihe 
lead  cf  a  masculine  mind,  devious  and  astray  thou^  the  roate  may  he^ 
than  in  keeping  up  with,  and  potentially  outrunning  and  '^  pieveotui^'' 
a  owmon-plaoe  writer  of  sympathies  and  convictiMis  aociuately  en 
ny^porf  with  his  own.  Thus  an  intelligent  man  irill,  though  three^pite 
ODmy,  infiaitdy  prefer  btereoune  with  Macaolay's  history  to  donng 
over  stolid  prosings  to  which  he  heartily  assents;  and  l&ongh  sturdy 
Pretastaot,  will  more  profitably  and  pleasorably  go  through  the  MMm 
#nmur  of  John  Newman  than  the  operose  orthodoxies  of  that  Fatoer^ 
fMBrdmrata  foes;  and  though  an  old-faidiioned  art-student,  will  be  sMira 
ndfreahed  and  healthily  eaoercbed  by  collision  with  the  orotcfaela  ef 
Raskaiy  than  by  torpid  assent  to  conventionalities  to  whidi  be  lias  sab- 
aeribed  all  his  days  vA  with  all  his  soul.  Johnson  is  Mt  to  he  pa^^ 
lEeed,  to  be  fim]|uently  euperficial  in  taking  ezoeption,  to  be  ottiously 
neai'  wghtrd  in  his  pero^tion  of  petty  particulars,  curiously  short-sighted 
in  his  peoeeplion  of  coniprehensivie  generals.  NevertheleBa  he  is  henrd 
arith  tespsct-^albeit  with  stifled  interrvpiions  fiom  his  anditcnjTt  <^ 
ssmpressed  murmurs, — ^with  the  respect  and-  the  interest  due  to  a  spesber 
mo  has  thought  out  his  thoughts,  sudi  as  they  are^  and  gives  them  to 
ve  in  die  daameBS  and  with  the  emphasis  of  original  production,  uttered 
in  \kg  manly  voice,  and  irith  a  bluff  genuine  air  of  sincerity  and  tru& 
iA  kast  we  have  a  man  to  do  with,  and  not  an  echo ;  a  Eving  presence^ 
mid  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade ;  if  a  bear,. then  a  great  bear,  with  power 
aa  imil  as  akansineBs  in  that  ciiaggy  paw  of  his, — and  no  mere  &^g  in 
the  marsh,  on  die  finne  and  fret  for  identification  with  the  bull  in  the 
mcninw.  Where  nnderstanding  alone,  Mr.  Cunningliam  contend^  is 
saffioent  for  poetied  criticism,  the  decisions  of  JoluMOa  saa  general^ 
right.     Oderiage  would  have  objected  that  this  is  just  what  the  andar- 

;*  <«  It  is  mudi  to  be  regretted,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  edttorisJ  ftftoi^ 
^Ihat  the  petty  faiterest  of  a  booksdler  named  Canum  shoaU  hM9b  i     '  *  ' 
I  ten  the  samber  of  his  Livas." 
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iJMfi  fling  wmwm  m  aafficient  fo;  that  poetical  cntidiiDy  in  anj  acBM 
waxArf  tlM  Aame,  k  tlia  province  of  aometfaing  cbof«  and  beyond  the 
qnderotanifing.  fiat  aUowiag,  if  only  bj  eoiaiteay^  that  certain  lerae* 
makers  of  estaUiahad  repute  are  ^  poeta^"  whose  '^  poetry"  is  cbaaao- 
tenaed  in  iaet  by  a  prominent  and  nenrading  exercise  of  tbe  *'  nnder- 
atandinffy^'  and  wholly  doToid  of  '^  toe  light  thai  never  was  on  aea  or 
abore^  ule  conaeomtion  and  the  poet's  dieun," — ^then  surely  Johnson  was 
qnaUfied  lo  do  them  jnstbe  ;  to  eauge  theb  merits,  to  appreciate  their 
aevBEal  chasacteristusy  to  diow  wherein  lay  their  weaknsas  and  wfaerain 
.theb  strength.  Nov,  with  scant  ezceptiouy  this .  ia  the  Tery  dam  of 
*^  posts"  wiui  vliieh  his  volumea  are  cosiceroed.  Just  the  siDging^men 
finose  stmina  the  ^*  understanding"  is  adapted  to  '^  understand/'  an  they 
whom  Johnson  undertakes  to  review.  Hencei  few  admirers  of  those 
•aiiiac  minatrels  whom  he  passes  ovei^  the  poets  of  Tudor  and  pauk>- 
post-Tudor  timea,  will  regret  the  Doctor's  exclusion  of  them  from  his 
ivitieal  hiographiefl,  however  they  may  resent  the  sli^t  implied  in  such 
mdsmon.  Southev  once  said,  that  the  poets  before  the  Restoration 
laere  to  Johnaon  what  the  world  before  the  flood  is  to  histoiians.  If  the 
cood  Doctor  can  ensure  suppfies  of  our  contemporary  poets,  in  the  elyaiaa 
<ields»  and  he  once  smiled  a  benign  smile  on  tne  notion  that  a  lady,  who 
kieed  Shakspeare  too  fondly  to  canceive  of  paradise  without  him,  would, 
aa  slw  crossed  the  very  Umen  Ofympi^  be  presented  with  a  glorious  copy 
of  his  workst— 4me  may  marvel  wlmt  he  thinks,  supposing  him  still  tne 
manner  of  man  he  was,  of  our  "  Most  Eminent  fioglish  Poets"  siace  the 
French  fievolution.  But  the  world  can  probably  do  as  well  without  his 
criticism  on  tibe  ktter  Georgiin  and  Victorian  era  of  song,  as  it  does 
without  that  on  the  Elisabetbetn  and  its  aftei^matk 

It  ii  as  good  as  a  sermon  to  note  some  of  the  names  included  in 
Jdmson's  constellation  of  bards.  They  twinkled,  twinkled  in  their  day, 
aadi  little  star,  though  now  we  only  wonder  what  they  are.  Poetfl^ 
mayhap,  there  are  of  our  own  day,  who  will  at  best  be  reekoaed 
poetasters  to-monow,  and  the  day  amr  will  be  known  oidy  as  some  of 
Johnson's  poeta  are  known,  to  be  wondered  at  as  interlopers  and 
aapoeton^  who  have  at  length  been  found  out.  Thus  may  we  see,  quoth 
the  £acl  in  the  forest,  how  the  world  wags.  The  world  changes  its  mind 
as  well  as  its  population,  and  allows  no  century  to  set  up  a  oourt  from 
whieh  there  is  no  appeal  Only  run  over  the  names  at  me  beg^ning  of 
the  second  volume  before  us,  and  meditate  on  the  worth  of  present  '*emi- 
nenoe"  among  English  poets.  John  Pomfret :  who  was  John  Pom&et  ? 
Why,  for  the  matter  at  that,  even  his  biographer  as  much  as  saya  that 
<^  nothing  is  known,"  so  far  as  the  man  John  is  concerned  ;  but  as  to  the 
poet  John,  ke^  we  find,  ^  has  been  always  the  &vourite  of  that  cUss  of 
readsrs  who^  withont  variety  or  criticism,  seek  only  their  own  amnse-» 
ment.'*  The  Doctor  adds,  *^  He  pleases  many,  and  he  who  pleases  many 
BHist  have  aoaiia  species  of  merit. '  John  '^  pleases  the  many"  no  more  ; 
bis  title  tohe  *' luways  the  fivonrite"  bas  run  out,  longer  sinoe  than  the 
meroonr  ef  tibs  oldest  inhabitant  can  extend.  William  Walsh :  who  was 
ket  The  best  critie  in  llw  nation,  said  Dryden,  and  that,  he  assuree  us^ 
^Hrithottt  lattery*"  As  for  bis  poetry,  he  is  known  more,  saprs  his  Ino- 
gpspheri  by  his  nuniliaritj  with  greater  men,  than  by  anythmg  done  «c 
WBttsflL  bf  hhnssi£    Edmund  Smith ;  what  about  kimf    JSe^  Johnson 
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testifiei^  is  one  of  those  luckv  writers  who  have,  without  much  labooTi 
attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reyerence  rather 
for  the  possession  than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abUities.  What  did  he 
wiite  ?  '<  Mr.  Smith's  <  Pocockius'  is  of  the  sublimer  kind/'  says 
Oidisworth.  Enough  :  pass  on  to  the  next  case.  Bichard  Duke  :  wlut 
report  hear  we  of  Richard  ?  Only  that  in  character  as  a  man  he  was 
dissolute,  and  that  his  poems  are  neither  below  mediocrity  of  merit  nor 
above  mediocrity  of  praise.  William  King  :  this  eminent  English  poet  was 
bom  in  London,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  Gazetteer,  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  his  poems  are  pronounced  by  his  biographer  to 
be  rather  the  amusements  of  idleness  than  efforts  of  study,  calculated 
rather  to  divert  than  astonish.  He  neither  diverts  nor  astonishes  now; 
and  as  for  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  except  a  few  habUues  of  the 
cathedral,  and  here  and  there  a  savant  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  line  of 
thinffs,  no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day,  John  Hughes : 
Gimlet  Pope  describe— -the  description  will  not  offend  many  now,  however 
depreciatory  may  be  its  tone — *^  Hughes  was  a  good  humble-spirited 
man,  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  but  a  poor  writer,  except  his 
play,  that  is  very  well" — the  play  being  "The  Siege  of  Damascus,''  '^of 
which  it  is  unnecessary,"  said  Johnson,  in  whose  time  it  was  still  a 
Atock-piece  on  the  London  boards,  "  to  add  a  private  voice  to  such  con- 
tinuance  of  approbation."  <'  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,"  wrote 
Swift  to  Pope,  on  receiving  "  the  works  of  John  Hughes,  Esquire."  A 
good  many  are  in  the  same  category  with  the  Dean ;  they  have  never 
read  the  "  Court  of  Neptune,"  seen  the  "  Siege  of  Damascus,"  or  heard 
of  the  man  in  their  life.  Thomas  Yalden :  this  reverend  doctor  ( Yoiild* 
ing  he  should  be  spelt)  wrote  poems  ''  of  that  irregular  kind  which  was 
supposed  to  be  Pmdiuric,"  and  now  boasts  of  a  still  smaller  circle  of 
readers  than  Pindar  himself,  without  the  solatium  of  being,  like  Pindar, 
praised  to  the  skies  by  a  catholic  tradition  of  quod  semper^  quod  ubique^ 
quod  ab  omnibus. 

With  regard  to  the  poets  still  known  and  accepted  as  such,  who  come 
under  Johnson's  notice,  it  was  Cowley  whose  life  and  writings  he  believed 
himself  to  have  most  happily  and  completely  analysed.  Boswell  ascribes 
this  preference  to  the  Doctor's  sense  of  the  value  of  certain  contents  of 
this  particular  essay — namely,  of  the  dissertation  on  the  Metaphysical 
Poets,  which  cost  mm  rather  heavily  in  time  and  trouble,  as  he  had  to 
*^  get  up"  the  subject  for  the  occasion, — and  again,  of  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  Wit.  The  Life  of  Milton,  that  much-canvassed  and 
heartily-abused  affair,  which  illustrates  better  perhaps  than  any  other  of 
his  writings  the  Doctor's  prejudices  and  powers  as  a  good  hater,  is  consi* 
dered  by  Mr.  Cunningham  unsurpassed  as  a  piece  of  English  composition, 
and  also  as  an  expression  of  criticisms  fine  and  true  upon  "  raradise 
Lost"  itself.  "  His  alleged  virulence,"  Mr.  Cunningham  contends,  "  is 
indeed  always  more  in  the  manner  of  his  matter  than  the  matter  itself  "•* 
a  remark  which,  if  we  understand  its  bearing  at  all,  teUs  all  the  more 
against  the  biographer,  who,  failing  evidence  against  his  victim,  quits 
particular  charges  for  general  abuse.  *^  He  had  no  inclination  to  narrate 
the  events  of  Milton's  career;  and  he  tells  us  in  tiie  very  outset  of  the 
memoir  that  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
notes  to  Fenton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a  new  narrative^  for 
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nmfbmiHj's  aakB,  was  thought  necessary.  What  was  finoed  upon  Urn 
fae  at  least  performed  with  sincerity ;  and  the  hold  that  his  memoir  has 
had  upon  mankind  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  LordBynm  : 

Milton's  the  prince  of  poets, — so  we  say, 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine 
An  independent  being  in  bis  dav — 

Learn'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  end  wine  : 
But  his  life  falling  into  Jobnson*8  way, 

We're  told  this  great  higb-priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire,  odd  sponse. 
For  the  first  Mrs;  Milton  left  his  house.* 

**  That  Milton  suffered  the  indignity  of  corporal  punishment  at  coUegQ 
is  now/'  Mr.  Cunningham  continues^  **  among  those  that  read,  pretty 
generally  exploded ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  impression  is  thoroughly 
rooted  out,  advanced  as  it  is  by  Johnson,  and  countenanced  by  Byron  in 
a  poem  liice  'Don  Juan.'  That  Shakespeare  stole  deer,  and  that  Milton 
was  whipt  at  college,  will  long  continue  (I  fear)  among  the  vulgar  errors 
of  our  hterature."  Notwithstanding  the  parenthetical  *'  I  feaP'  of  this 
passage  in  his  preface^  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a  note  on  the  obnoxious 
statement  in  Johnson's  text,  remarks  uiatthe  <^  accuracy  of  Aubrey,"  that 
tattling  Jons  et  origo  of  the  scandal,  is  *^  curiously  confirmed"  by  Tom 
Warton's  '<  industij  and  knowledge*' — adding,  all  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
'<  I  fear,"  and  to  the  yerification  of  the  '^  vulgar  error,'^  that  the  said 
Aubrey  '*  was  a  curious  inquirer,  with  ample  means  of  information,  and 
no  motive  whatever  for  telling  a  lie.  He  went  to  the  poet's  widow  and 
to  Marvell  for  information."  Which  conveys  Mr.  Cunningham's  last 
impressions  on  the  subject^his  preface,  p.  zviii,  or  his  foot-note  at  p.  85  ? 
Certainly  the  last  impression  he  leaves  on  his  readers  is,  that  Aubrey  is  a 
trustworthy  witness,  with  means  of  correct  knowledge,  and  without  con- 
ceivable motive  to  misrepresent :  in  short,  the  distressing  dilemma  being, 
—either  convict  Milton  of  having  received  a  whipping,  or  that  <nrtpn6K6yos 
Aubrey  of  having  perpetrated  a  "  hum," — why,  let  llulton  be  whipped  by 
all  manner  of  means. 

More  definite  and  satisfactory  is  Mr.  Cunningham's  general  way  of 
supplying  those  defects  and  correcting  those  errors  for  which  Johnson's 
**  tdves"  are  notorious.  In  emendation  and  elucidation  and  illustration 
finom  all  quarters,  Mr.  Cunningham  is  entirely  chez  ltd.  To  detect  inac- 
curacies m  dates,  names,  £Bu^ts,  quotations,  marriage  lines,  burial  certifi- 
cates, he  has  a  lynx  eye,  and  keeps  it  wide  open  too.  Tbis  kind  of  work 
involves  an  amount  of  labour  hugely  disproportioned  to  the  result  which 
comes  before  the  public,  who  are  treated  to  the  well-sifbed  com,  while  the 
annotator  has  been  toiling  and  choking  himself  amid  the  heaped-up 
refuse,  the  diyasdust  chaff.  Care  in  such  details  argues  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  exertion ;  and  Mr*  Cunningham  is  notably  carefid.     Here 


*  Byxon  sUmtiy  dissented  ftom  the  then  growing  reaction  against  Johnson's 
critical  authority.  In  a  letter  to  Disraeli  he  says,  **  The  opinions  of  that  trul^y 
great  man,  whom  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by:  me 
with  that  deference  which  time  will  restore  to  him  firom  all."  And  again: 
*^  Johnson  strips  many  a  leaf  from  every  laurel;  still  Johnson's  is  the  finest  critical 
work  extant,  and  can  never  be  read  withont  instruction  and  delight." 
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flod  tfawe,  indeed,  we  may  meet  with  a  slipm  the  nutter  of  oompoafioB: 
IB  wbese  he  layi,  '*  He  [J oknson]  gives  (I  feel  and  ngnt)  a  most  undne 
piefewace  t»  blank  Terae  over  ifcyne^^^ast  wkat  JoBasoa  did  not  gi««» 
and  his  editor  does  not  mean  ;  or  a  slovenly  mode  of  expression,  such 
as,  ^'For  curiosity  has  been  awakened  since  Johnson  wrote  more  to 
our  Elizabethan  poets  ;"t  and  a  precidan  might  take  exception  to  his 
calling  Johnson  ^'  the  most  distugiuahed  of  his  [sdL  Johnson's]  contem- 
poraries,"!  on  the  same  principle  that  Milton  naa  heen  eavilled  at  for 

wiftlring 

Adam  the  goodliest  nan  of  men  since  bern 
His  sons ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve^ 

by  -which  Adam  apl^iears  his  sons'  brothfor,  and  Eve  her  daughters*  sister; 
or  again,  as  the  same  Milton  makes  Satan,  addressing  the  personified 
henofs  of  Sin  and  Death,  to  exelum — 

And  never  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee, 

which  exclamation  denounces  the  ptesent  detestable  sight  as  oaiy  to  he 
axeeeded  in  detestability  by^-itselt.  As  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  notes  of 
iaformatioii,  it  were  a  little  surpriaiag  if ,  in  so  large  a  ooiJectioa»  he  mi^ 
aot  once  in  a  way  be  caught  tripjang;  but  we  will  not  look  out  for  a  cheap 
triumph  over  him  by  doing  whiat  some  nibbling  censors  do,  in  order  to  get 
ap  an  easy  but  stentorian  eurekor-^vim,,  make  use  of  the  references  ha  has 
eollated  with  patient  research,  and  which  now  lie  open  to  all  oomers,  and 
by  dint  of  a  little  examination  of  the  originals,  discover  with  jubilant 
snperioritj  that  he  has  missed  a  word  in  transcribing  or  tamed  Simeon 
into  Simon,  or  put  a  seven  for  a  nine,  or  committed  some  corresponding 
atvooity  in  prosody  or  punctuation,  of  a  kind 

O  horrible !  O  horrible !  most  horrible ! 

never  to  be  forgiven  or  foi^tten  by  these  6eoond-hand§  aetectivea^  who 
do  anything  but  merely  hint  a  fault,  or  blandly  hesitate  dislike.  Let  us 
see,  tnen,  of  what  sort  are  the  corrections  supplied  by  Mr.  Cunningham, 
The  errors  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  are,  as  he  observes}  of  two  kinds 
—those  attributable  to  the  imperfect  information  available  in  Johnson's 
day,  and  those  due  to  Johnson's  own  neglect  Thus,  the  good  Docttw 
is  ^*  altogether  wrong  about  Cowley's*  parentage.  He  makes  Lord  Bos- 
common  live  into  Eang  James's  reign ;  calb  Lord  Bochester's  daughter 
his  rister  ;  refers  to  Faiaprat's  <  Alabiade,'  when  there  is  no  such  pro- 
duction ;  makes  ^  Venice  Preserved'  the  last  of  Otway's  playe^  which  it 
was  far  from  being ;  writes  the  <  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,'  and  in  three 
other  places  advances  him  to  a  dukedom,  which  he  never  obtained  ;  .  •  • 
confounds  Sir  Richard  Steele  with  Dicky  Norris,  the  actor ;  attributes  a 
discovery  to  Copgreve— that  Pindaric  odes  were  regular — ^when  the  dis- 

*  Editor's  Prefisce,  p.  xxiv.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  223,  n.  t  Preface,  p.  v. 

i  "  It  is  not  ancomnx>D,"  says  Johnson,  '*  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by 
Ott  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  littie  of  their  own,  and  overlook  thek  master." 
Thatisbed.  But  wfaatshaU  besaid  of  tiioeewhotum  tfaeTety'^Httieof  thdr 
own"  agaiBBt  their  •"master,"  who  taught  Uiem  where  to  Ihid  it,  and  instead  of 
flfanply  '"overkxAdng^  him,  use  their  ill-gotten  gains  to  his  apeclal  hurt  and  dis- 
couragement ? 
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ooverj  k  to  be  found  in  Ben  Joneon's  and  FliifipB's  <  Thaatnim  Poe^ 
arum  ;'  taxes  Waxburton  with  making  an  anangement  of  Pope's  £pistles^ 
which  Pope  himself  had  made  ;  infbnns  us  in  the  '  Li&  of  P<^'  that 
the  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  sajae 
Miscellany,  but  fomts  Us  information  when  he  comes  to  the  Ufe  of 
Philips.  While  he  is  wrong  in  tfie  years  of  birth  of  Savage,  Somer?i]e, 
Talden,  and  Collins,  he  is  equally  incorrect  reepecttng  the  dates  of  death 
of  Dryden,  Garth,  ParneO,  and  Colfina."  Where  Johnson  has  made  the 
flpeatest  preparations^  there  Mr.  Cunningham  convicts  him  of  the  mose 
maccuraeies, — as  in  the  memoir  of  Dryden^  where  what  is  aaid  of  the 
"King  Arthur"  ought  to  be  applied  to  another  work;  where  the  biogEa- 
phsr  *' mistakes  the  origin  of  ^  Mac  Flecknoe,'  and  tha  date  of  its  appear- 
anoe ;  informs  his  readers  that  King  James  and  not  King  Charles  made 
Ihyden  historiographer ;  assigns  Dryden's  translation  of  Maimbourg  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  his  conversion,  when  it  was  well  known  that  it  ap- 
peared wlule  Charles  IL  was  yet  alive ;  states  positively — and  in  two  plaoaa 
*-that  Dryden  translated  only  one  of  Ovid's  Epbtles,  whereas  he  translated 
at  least  two ;  attributes  to  Settle  what  is  by  Poidage ;  and,  from  not 
looking  into  Burnet  for  himself,  makes  Dryden  the  author  of  an  answer 
actually  written  by  Vanllas."  In  the  allusion,  here  or  ebewhere,  to  the 
appointment  of  Dryden  to  the  post  of  historiographer,  Mr.  Cunningham 
might  have  borne  more  explicit  testimony  to  Mr.  Bell's  service  in  plaoii^ 


great  mistake.  King  James  only 
office  of  Historiographer;  for  the  same  letteis  patent  (18th  Augos^ 
1670)  which  created  him  Poet  Laureate  on  Daveoaat's  death,  created 
him  Historiographer  Boyal  at  the  death  of  HowelL"  This  simly  warn 
the  place  to  aclmowledge  Mr.  Bell's  recent  ooatribiition  to  the  sulject. 
In  a  pevions  note^  too,.  ^  propos  o£  Dryden's  motives  toward  "  conver- 
sion,' Mr.  Cunningham  says  the  reader  should  consult  Soott,  Southey^ 
and  Macaulay  :  **  Both  Scott  and  Southey  acquit  Dryden  of  beifl|g 
biassed  by  motives  of  temporary  convenience ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
pain&lly  positive  that  his  conversion  was  a  mere  money-matter."  Straage 
that  the  reader  is  not  also  referred  to  that  partioular  author  {Robert 
Bell)  whose  particular  part  it  has  been,  to  show  oanse  against  the  pacisH 
cular  aocusation  of  '^painfully  positive"  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  is  unfaii; 
however,  to  charge  Mr.  Cunningham  with  wholly  ienorii^  Bell's  Anno- 
tated edition  of  Dryden  ;  he  mentions  it,  and  his  ooligjatioBS  to  it,  move 
than  once,*  if  not  in  quite  the  rig^pbce,  or  with  the  doe  significance. 

Tet  we  m^ht  search  lus  own  annotations  for  some  time  ere  we  foiuid 
a  *^  discovery  of  equal  moral  value  or  biographic  interest  The  speet- 
xnens  alrea^ given  of  Mr.  Cunninghams  revising  laboun,  afford  a  fair 
notion  of  the  quality,  if  none  at  all  of  the  quantity,  of  his  mainginaiku 
He  is  in  his  element  when  recording  the  history  of  Milton's  covenant  of 
indenture  for  the  sale  of  ''Paradise  Lost,"  throiu^h  what  auction-rooms 
it  has  passed,  and  on  what  terms  ;  or  when  Bupplyug  Johnson's  omission 
of  one  of  lOton's  many  places  of  reddence,  a  hotme  Iwuehe  for  him  who 
aMpOed  the  admirable  *'  Handbook  of  Losidaa ;"  or  when   — 


**  £L^.1nTaL  i^.  198, 300 ;  and  voL  fi.  pp.  87,  St%  && 
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the  known  portraits  of  the  same  poet»  and  discriminatine  their  seyeral 
deserts ;  or  when  transcribing  the  title-pafi^  of  the  first  edition  of 
*<  Hudibras,"  now  scarce ;  or  when  tracing  me  penates  of  Dnrden,  from 
Salisbuiy-coort  to  Long-acre,  and  from  £>ng-acre  to  Grerardf-street ;  or 
when  drawing  up  a  tabular  account  of  copynght  pud  by  booksellers,  for 
remarkable  plays,  between  1682  and  1726  ;*  or  when  tracking  the  his- 
tory  of  Addison's  surviving  relatives,  describing  his  fimeral,  and  criticising 
his  portraits  ;  or  when  recounting  the  pictures  and  busts  of  Mat  Prior, 
who  bought  them,  and  for  how  much ;  or  when  giving  a  digest  of  the 
will  of  poor,  persecuted,  pertinaaously  poetical  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
and  summing  up  the  names  of  those  who  assuled  him, — Dryden,  for  in* 
stance,  once  and  again, — Wycherly,  on  his  satire  agiunst  wit, — Sedley, 
with  characteristic  license, — Garth,  in  a  dose  from  the  Dispensary, — ^Tom 
Brown,  too,  over  and  over  again,  and  Smith,  and  Philips,  and  Gay,  and 
Swifb,  and  last  and  not  least  and  oftenest  of  all,  Alexander  Pope.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden  highly  applicable  to  his  present 
Editor's  industry:  ^^  To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history  is 
tedious  and  troublesome :  it  requires,  indeed,  no  great  force  of  under- 
standing, but  often  depends  upon  inquiries  which  were  is  no  opportunity 
of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and  pamphlets  not  always  at 
hand."    Mr.  Cunningham  has  all  and  more  than  the  Doctor's  ideal  ^'  re- 

Suires;"  and  instead  of  accounting  it  ^  tedious  and  troublesome,"  he  evi- 
ently  revels  in  active  research  among  obsolete  ''  tall  copies"  and  for- 
gotten pamphlets,  and  has  no  mere  sneaking  kindness  for  a  ^  rummage" 
among  MSS.,  such  as  *^  Lord  Chamberlain's  MS.  Warrant  Books,"  con- 
sulted for  the  date  of  a  play ;  "  Sur  G.  £therege*s  MS.  Letters,"  quoted 
for  an  opinion  on  the  '*  Hind  and  Panther"  emeuie  ;  Gray's  MS.  Journal, 
for  a  comment  on  Biley's  Portrait  of  Dryden  [<'  in  a  long  wig — disagree- 
ftble  face"];  a  MS.  Royal  Warrant,  prohibiting  infringement  of  the 
copyright  of  Hudibras,  &c,y  dbc.  If  readers  innocent  of  taste  for  what  is 
cnnous  and  ^<  somewhat  musty"  withal,  ful  to  relish  this  department  of 
the  Editor's  notes,  then  there  are  in  copious  supplies,  and  admirable 
variety,  choice  excerpts  from  a  large  round  of  authors,  to  illustrate  the 
text — Idts  from  that  arrant  gossip  repys,  and  grave  good  John  Evelyn, 
and  small-talkative  Aubrey,  and  slow  and  sure  Aanm  Hill,  and  vixemsh 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  irresistible  Lady  Mary,  and 
quizzical  sensitive  Gentleman  Gray,  and  pensive  Dr.  Seattle,  and  didactic 
Dr.  Armstrong,  and  bustling  Bozzy,  and  busy  Malone,  and  sagacious 
tScott,  and  forcible  Byron,  and  scholarly  Southey,  and  quaint  Uharles 
Lamb,  and  Wordsworth  'the  profound,  and  Campbell  the  elegant,  and 
Croker  the  ingenious,  and  Loni  Mahon  the  discreet,  and  Leigh  Hunt  the 
roarkline;',  and  Notes  and  Queries  the  nondescript  and  inexhaustible. 
Rare  old  Johnson  I  In  his  proudest,  hopefuUest  moments  he  could  as 
little  have  dreamt  of  an  edition  like  this,  as  he  did  of  the  men  and 

•  The  first  of  these  is  Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved,"  which  in  1682  fetched  15t  j 
while  the  last,  which  is  **  The  Rival  Modes"  of  Moore  Smyth,  "reidised,"  in  1786, 
just  seven  thnes  that  som.  The  former  sum  is  the  price,  too,  of  Farquhai^s 
^Becruitlog  Oflloer,''  and  Gibber's  «I>onble  Oallant/'  though  Farquhar  soon 
afterwards  received  twice  that  amount  for  his  **  Beaux'  Strata^m,"  and  Gibber  a 
hundred  guineas  for  <<The  Non-Juror."  The  lowest  payment  is  for  Mrs.  Gent* 
liTre's  '*  Busy  Body,"  ten  guineas. 
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their  works  who  are  herdn  quoted  to  do  him  service— of  ihe  Waverlejr 
Novels  in  prose  fiction,  or  of  the  Lake  School,  Diabolic  School,  and 
Cockney  School,  so  called  or  miscalled,  in  verse. 

Such  an  edition  must  create  a  new  public  for  the  lives  of  ihe  Poets, 
which,  though  more  read  than  aught  besides  from  the  same  pen,  the  puhUc 
of  our  times  have  not  been  very  eager  to  study.  There  is  eveiy  enticement 
in  these  handsome  volumes  to  become  familiar  with  what  is,  and  always 
will  be,  an  interesting  and  valuable  wori^*  The  fine  narrative  of  the 
strange  career  of  Savage,  the  dissertations  interwoven  with  the  memoir 
of  Cowley,  the  kindly  account  of  Addison,  the  mingled  aversion  and 
reserve  of  the  history  of  Swift,  the  elaborate  revievral  of  Pope's  character 
and  works,  and  even  the  captious  depreciation  of  Gray,  are  all  worth 
reading,  and  marking,  if  not  inwardly  digesting — ^wUch  last  feat  is  not 
always  possible  or  desbable.  The  style  of  the  Lives  is  less  grandiose 
than  Johnson's  otiier  writings ;  his  sentences  have  less  resemblance  to 
(Archdeacon  Hare's  comparison)  the  hoops  worn  by  ladies  in  his  day, 
the  sentences*  and  the  noons  being  equally  successful  in  disguising  and 
disfiguring  the  form,  as  well  as  in  keeping  you  at  a  distance  horn  it. 
Far  fewer  are  the  long-tailed  words  in  'osity  and  'ation ;  fewer  such 
sentences  as  **  pure  without  scrupulosity^  ana  exact  without  apparent 
elaboration,"  occurring  in  the  Life  of  Addison ;  or  a  rapid  succession  of 
such  words  as  <*  alternate  coruscations,"  *' operation/  ^*  admiration," 
'^  combination,"  ^*  devation,"  "  versification,"  ^*  exclamation,"  which 
tread  one  on  another's  hieh  heels  in  a  paragraph  oi  the  Life  of  Congreve. 
Nor  do  we  frequentiy  light  on  terms  like  **  variegation  ci  prose  and 
verse"  (applied  to  Addison's  Trayels),  or  ''the  line  was  liquidated  to 
'  Britons,  attend' "  (instead  of  what  may  be  called  per  contra  the  ''  soli- 
darity" of  the  first  reading,  ''Britons,  arise l"  in  Ckito\  or  "he  was 
iiiegiimated  by  the  pariiament,"  said  of  tiie  unhappy  Richard  Savage. 
In  fine,  though  we  may  decline  to  assent  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  homage 
to  Johnson  as  "the  greatest  of  biographers,"  as  much  as  to  Lord 
Cockbum's  homage  to  Jeffrey  as  "  the  greatest  of  British  critics,"  we 
welcome  his  edition  of  the  "Lives"  with  cordial  greeting,  and  accept 
his  verdict  on  it  as  "  Johnson^s  great  woric"— a  work  to  which  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's preparations  for  twenty  years  past^  will  impart  a  new  and 
wider  popularity  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  come. 

*  '^  In  reading  them,'' says  the  Arcbdeaooii,'' one  may  often  be  puzzled  to  think 
how  th^  could  proceed  fkom  a  man  whose  words  in  conversation  were  so  dose 

and  sinewy How  such  a  style  could  sain  the  admiration  which  Johnson's 

gained,  in  an  age  when  nnmhers  of  men  and  women  wrote  inoomparablj  better, 
would  be  another  grave  puzzle,  unless  one  remembered  that  it  was  the  age  when 
hoops  and  toupees  were  thought  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  women,  and  AiH- 
bottomed  wigs  the  dignity  of  mea  He  who  saw  in  his  glass  how  his  wig  became 
his  face  and  head,  mi£^t  easily  infer  that  a  similar  fbll-bottomed,  wdl-eurled 
friz  of  words  would  be  no  less  becoming  to  his  thoughts.  Nor.  did  he  miscalculate 
the  e^ct  upon  his  immediate  readers.  They  who  admired  the  hairy  wig,  were 
in  raptures  with  the  wordy  one."— Gussbbs  at  Tbuth.    Second  Series. 
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Y. 

Habib  intAtA  Yaog  Aat  Bight  for  her  hmband's  Tetimi—- but  she 
unJUbei  m  vaiB  1  WiSi  an  escaped  eoufict  the  nroeess,  m  Franee^  it 
SDininarj  enougii :  the  MBeUe,  the  senleneey  audi  the  chain  soooeed  each 
other  ao  n^idly,  that  hefinre  the  capture  haa  heen  made  twelve  boaxe,  the 
nriaoner  10  en  hie  waj  to  a  fieeh  iapmy  there  to  be  doabb^  branded, 
doubly  ironed,  and  tioed  wHli  double  toil.  In  Tain,  theiiettiie,  might 
Mane  watch— -not  only  for  diat,  but  for  many  suooBsnre  nighti.  YUette's 
promisee  of  npentance  had  leMntirl  to  her  m>  nBoere,  that  her  troBting 
nature  would  not  auffiar  her  to  believe  he  had  so  quickly  frllen  mto  and 
reaped  die  reward  of  hie  evil  comeee.  He  bad  spoken  of  danger,  and 
she  feared  that  misfortune^  not  ctime^  now  kept  mm  from  her.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  aaeertaining  what  had  beoome  of  him— by  applying 
at  the  Prefmimre  de  P^lue;  but  thia  atep,  for  the  reasons  Yilette  had 
given,  she  was  afattd  to  take.  She  thus  remaiBed  in  oom|dete  ignorance 
ofUsfote. 

Had  Marie  thofooghly  eompniheBded  her  husband's  dbaraeter,  his 
absence  wooU  have  b^n  the  ligntest  of  her  sorrows ;  but  she  had  mate- 
rial evils,  as  well  as  flMDtal  distrsssea,  to  contend  with,  which  called  upon 
hertoexsttaBtheenergieeshe  waamistnss  ot 

These  aross^  aa  waa  most  natoral,  from  vrant  of  money.  In  fumisbiog 
her  hudband  witk  the  means  whidi  be  told  hsr  were  to  be  applied  m 
iheir  mutual  beBefit,  die  had  left  henelf  destitute  of  future  resources,  sod 
soeb  a  man  as  Yilstte  was  not  Kketjr  to  leave  her  anything  on  which  he 
CD^  lay  his  handft  Her  ready  mcoey  went  fiiet,  ner  hoarded  crowns 
foUowed^  and  then,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  rente  naghre  was  absorbed;  so 
that  when  she  eame  to  confide  her  posidoa,  at  the  end  of  the  long  and 
anadoos  week  iHiich  sneeeaded  her  hasband's  second  disappearance,  she 
found  that  all  shahad  to  dlMidiipon  eoasisted  soMt  of  what  die  voof^ 
obtain  by  the  sale  ef  herfranriture,  and  that  her  Mnre  existence,  and 
that  of  her  child,  must  be  derived  from  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

Marie  was  not  altogether  friendless,  but  Madame  de  Fremont,  upon 
whom  she  miflht  eenfidendy  have  refied  for  assistance,  vras  absent  on  a 
journey  with  her  husband  on  the  forther  shores  of  Ihe  Mediterranean, 
and  before  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter  the  worst  might  have 
happened.  Besides,  she  was  averae  from  vmtin|^  what  she  might,  under 
■  ncoesflity,  have  told;  Bor  had  she  that  unerring  fotdi  in  letters 


which  keeps  w  the  hopes  of  those  who,  in  a  diflerent  rank,  do  battle 
with  the  world  She  wrote,  therefcffe^  tanone^  nor  did  she  oomplab  to 
any,  but  witha  resolute  heart  set  about  dm  task  wUeh  aaeeanty  impoaed 
upon  her. 

Marie's  arrangements  were  soon,  though  sadly,  made ;  for  when  the 
poor  have  occasion  to  dispossess  themselves  of  the  little  they  have  called 
their  own,  there  is  no  want  of  ready  hands  to  take  it  at  the  easiest  rate 
for  the  buyer,  on  the  hardest  terms  tat  the  seller.    It  cost  her  some  pangs 
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to  part;  wiih  ahaott  all  she  had,  the  poor,  again,  having  a  leal  attad|« 
awni  to  their  heuaahold  ffods :  to  them^  indeedy  they  are  nraeh^  for  thev 
aie  mora  eloeely  assoeiatea  with  their  daily  wants  and  cannot  be  replacea. 
B«t  it  pained  jllane  even  more  to  remove  from  thequiei  of  Pany,  and 
dM  healtfafal  ur  tibat  invigorated  her  diild,  to  the  eheaper  qmarHtr 
wluther  the  waa  now  eomvefled  to  direct  hor  stops.  To  many  the  <*hinge 
to  Lee  Betiffnelles  would  have  been  a  tUng  of  little  conseqnenee; 
kfe  liMle  PhiSppe  was  so  fond  oi  galhenng  violets  in  the  Bois  de  Bo»> 
kgne^;  she  loved  bo»  herself  feon  the  heists  of  Paasy,  to  watch  the 
aivorr  Seme  wandering  onward  to  the  hh  valleys  of  her  own  NormaDdy; 
and  then  though  the  Ctmitidre  of  Montmartre  was  filled  with  handsome 
mammient^  it  had  no  snored  diarm  lor  her  like  tho  ^iet  ehmrchyard  of 
Antouil.;  far  there  stood  the  small  blade  crosses,  over  garlanded  with  the 
freshest  iowers^  on  which  were  inacaeihed  the  names  of  her  &ther  and 

Bnt  to  the  BatignoDes  Marie  was  oUiged  to  go>  having  feiind  there  a 
small  apartment  which  was  better  adapted  to  her  slender  pnrse  than  any 
e«t  of  me  mnUBbade  she  had  sought  in  other  ^rectioaB. 

Amongst  the  things  which  Marie  had  been  taught,  the  employments 
wbich  became  herstetion  had  not  been  neglected*  and  she  was  peclectly 
mistress  of  that  useful  accomplishment — the  mystery  of  needlework— <in 
wiiich  Frenchwomen  so  greatly  excel  all  othera.  Her  skill  in  this  respect 
stood  her  now  in  good  stead,  enabling  her,  though  by  slow  degrees,  to 
eaon.  a  livelihood.  At  length  she  became  knovm  to  employere  for  the  ex-  • 
cellence  of  her  work,  and  as  her  business  improved,  her  peiUe$  Stumomim 
were  agam  carefully  lud  by  to  make  a  fond  for  little  Phifippe's  educa- 
tion. Bnt  before  the  day  came  which  was  to  see  them  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  a  different,  dispenaation  was  ocdamed :  her  child  Ml  siek, 

Itwaaa  wastin?  iUneaS)  for  whidi  art  eeidd  do  little^  tbcyc^  it  eon- 
atantly  whispared  hope,  and  that  in  the  kind  accenta  of  one  of  thoae 
benevolent  men  who — alL  honoor  ta  their  profcawon-  are  rare  in  no 
countrjF,  and»  least  of  aU,  in  Pranoel  M.  Allaiaac,  who  waa  one  of  the 
physieisns  to  the  H6tel  Dieo,  and  lived  near  the  Bsm^  de  Clichy, 
dose  to  the  BatignoUea^  heard  of  the  hoy's  admesB  throagh  his  wife^  for 
wkom  Ifarie  had  done  some  work.  He  went  at  once  to  ofier  services, 
unrewarded  save  by  the  consciousnesa  of  the  act»  and  the  gratitade  of  the 
poor  motheie^  and  made  those  services  still  more  valuable  by  the  manner 
m  which  he  rendered  them.  But  there  were  limits  to  his  skill,  and  the 
malady  of  little  Philippe  was.  one  wliidi  medicine  akme  ia  peweribes  to 
cure.  As  much  iresh  air  and  nourishing  diet  as  Marie's  condition  would 
fermit,  were  the  final  remedies  he  snggestod  ;  nor  did  he  confine  himBelf 
to  svg^astions^  but  insisted  on  eop^yiag  miioh  wfaieh  the  duld  nuMt 
othennse  have  wanted.  For  the  rest,  Marie  gave  up  her  time,  by  day^  to 
takehimefaftof  doors^  ted  worked  the  harder  fior  it  late  into  the  night. 

For  purity  of  air,  as  weft  as  pietoresqneness  of  site^  there  ia  no  spot 
lonnd  Pteis  superioB,  if  ei|iHJ^  to  the  Bnttes  de  MentmartM^  and  there, 
whenever  it  waefine^  Marie  totJcher  daily  walk,  with  Ph^ippeinher  anoa 
On  one  of  these  occa8ions,as.  she  was  retnrniiig  homewam,  she  was  met 
ia  the  street  by  a  luge  ooaxse-looking  woaaan,  whot,  a£ker  staring  hard  at 
her  as  she  wisnt  by,  gaive  her  a  &milttff  nod^  and  paased  on.  Marie  bad 
asH^  idea  that  she  had  seen  the  woman's  &»  befiar^  bat  whore  she 
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could  not  yemember ;  tbe  thought  made  her  turn  her  head  at  (she  was 
entering  her  own  door,  and,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  the  stranger  had 
done  the  same,  and  was  standing  still  to  observe  her.  It  then  flashed  on 
her  memory,  that  this  was  the  same  person  who,  four  or  fiye  years  before, 
had,  in  her  anger,  revealed  her  husband's  true  condition ;  and,  with  a 
shudder  at  the  recollection,  she  hastened  in.  The  woman  was  a  good 
deal  altered,  and  for  the  worse ;  there  was  something  in  her  features  that 
might  still  have  been  handsome,  but  intemperance  and  dissipation  had 
flushed  her  cheek,  and  hardened  her  glance,  and  nothing  was  left  of  her 
sex  but  its  frailly.  It  was  a  relief,  werefore,  to  Marie  when  she  ceased 
to  think  of  her,  though  the  daring  and  vicious  expression  of  that  face 
haunted  her  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening.  She  was  fitted  to  see 
it  again,  and  under  circumstances  of  greater  discomfort  than  ever. 

It  happened,  about  a  month  aft«wardB»  when,  as  Marie  was  sitting 
with  Philippe  sleeping  on  her  knee,  one  fine  bright  summei's  morning,  on 
a  knoll  which  overiooked  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre,  the  same  woman 
approached  her,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  speaking.  Marie's  first  im* 
pulse  was  to  avoid  her,  and  she  rose  to  do  so,  Init  she  felt  the  attempt  was 
useless. 

*^  Sit  down  again,"  said  the  stranger,  *^  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

Marie  obeyed  her  mechanicaUy,  and  her  companion  took  her  place  on 
the  turf  beside  her. 

*^  You  remember  me  ?"  she  said,  fixing -her  bold  eyes  on  Marie's  half- 
averted  face. 

A  faint  affirmative  was  the  reply. 

"  *  Yes' — I  was  sure  of  tiiat.     Now,  do  you  know  my  name  ?" 

^*  No,"  returned  Marie,  answering  against  her  wilL  ' 

*^Yery  well.  I  am  called  <La  Champenoise.'  That's  as  good  a 
name  as  any  other.  You  are  called  Madam^ — ^it  was  with  a  supreme 
sneer  she  dwelt  on  the  word — '^  Madame  Vilette." 

^<  Vilette  was  my  husband's  name,"  repUed  Marie,  with  an  effort 

'*  True^-your  husband.  Ah,  husbands  and  lovers  are  not  quite  tiie 
same.     And  that  sickly  creature  is  his  child,  I  suppose  ?" 

<<  Mon  pauvre  Philippe !"  exclaimed  Marie,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
bending  over  the  boy,  who  still  slept. 

*< Leave  off  crying,"  said  the  woman;  *<I  have  news  of  your  hus- 
band." ^ 

«  Oh,  teU  me,"  criedJMarie,  eagerly— <* teU  me,  where  is  he?" 

The  woman  laughed. 

<*  Pas  si  b^te,  ma  ch^re.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that,  even  here  where 
we  sit,  there  are  those  near  enough — les  sacres  mouchards— ^to  make  me 
repent  it." 

"What  is  it  you  want,  then?  If  you  bring  me  tidings  of  my 
husband,  you  cannot  think  that  I  would  betray  your  confidence." 

<<  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  returned  La  Champenoise.  '<  But  what  I 
want— or,  rather,  what  he  wants— you  shall  know  direcUy." 

"  WeU  ?"  said  Marie,  striving  to  be  cahn. 

«*  That  last  coup  of  his,  when  he  left  vou  and  the  mailloi  there,"  con- 
tinued La  Champenoise,  pointing  to  Philippe,  *'  one  fine  night,  about  a 
year  ago— that  last  co^p  was  a  failure.    E  perdit  toute  la  eamehUe^-^ 
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all  lie  ventoied  he  lost — and  his  liberfy  into  the  hamdn.  They  took  him 
—no  matter  where,  hut  it  was  far  enough  off.  Well,  he  doesn't  want  to 
stay  where  he  is— e'est  de  nature-— «nd  has  sent  word — no  matter  how 
— ttiatjon  must  help  him." 

''matcanldo?  What  ought  I  to  do?'' exclaimed  Marie  to  hersetf, 
rather  than  to  her  companion. 

«  Can !-— ought !"  answered  the  other.  "  You're  his  wife.  Send  him 
all  youVe  got" 

<<  And  my  child,"  said  Marie,  ^^  see  how  ill  he  is.  What  can  I  take 
firom  his  necessity  ?  Oh,  woman,  if  you  have  a  woman's  heart,  think, 
after  what  yon  have  said,  think  of  a  mother's  ang^h." 

^  Bah  I"  returned  La  Champenoise.  ^  Every  mother  says  the  same 
when  she's  in  trouble.  Mine  did,  I  dare  say,  some  time  or  otner— more's 
die  pity.     Yon  won't  be  avaother  long,  for  that  matter." 

^  Oh,  moa  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  1"  sobbed  Marie ;  ^<  ai-je  m&niJk  ce  mal- 
hear?" 

<*  listen  to  me,  I  tell  you,"  pursued  the  vindictive  woman.  "  It's  no 
leasure  to  me  to  see  you  pleumicher  like  the  Fontaine  du  Diable,  in  the 
.ue  de  I'Echelle.  You  must  have  money,  and,  whafs  more,  you^must 
give  what  you  have.  Yon  call  yourself  Madame  Caron  I  find.  'Take 
care,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper— '^  take  care  you're  not  known^in  the 
quartier  as  the  ^e  of  the  convict  Vilette  I" 

These  words  made  Marie  tremble ;  and  little  Philippe,  roused  from  his 
dnmber  by  the  woman's  excited  voice,  opened  his  languid  eyes^  and, 
turning  them  towards  her,  gave  a  feeble  scream. 

'<  Go^"  said  Marie,  again  rinng  hastily,  terror  and  anger  half  choking 
her  utterance—**  go ;  you  are  a  bad  woman.  But,  no — ^you  must  iS 
obeyed.     Come  ims  evening,  when  it  is  dark,  to  the  Barri^re  de  CUchy. 

I  will  be  there,  and " 

**  Bring  the  money  with  you,"  interrupted  La  Champenoise. 
*<  I  wiff  bring  what  I  can,"  replied  •Marie. 

*<  A  la  bonne  heure,"  returned  the  woman,  with  cool  effix)ntery.  **  An 
revoir."  And,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  she  turned  away,  and  strode  down 
thehilL 

Marie  kept  her  promise.  She  made  but  a  small  reserve,  and  once  more 
consigned  her  hardly-eamed  savmgs  to  her  worthless  husband,  of  whose 
worthlessness  she  no  longer  had  a  doubt,  but  for  whose  miserable  lot  her 
heart  still  beat  with  pty.    Was  this  a  weakness  or  a  virtue? 

VL 

Whbn  left,  however,  to  reflect  upon  her  position,  Marie  felt  its  inse« 
cority.  Her  name  and  place  oi  abode  known  to  the  woman  who  called 
herself  **  La  Champenoise,"  and  her  fears  having  been  already  worked 
npon,  to  continue  to  reride  at  Les  Batignolles  was  no  longer  safe.  But 
wnere,  and  with  a  ack  child,  was  she  to  remove  to  ?  It  was  a  question  of 
moment,  for  the  means  of  living  were  imperilled  by  the  step.  Yet  the 
alternative  of  remaining  where  she  was,  was  almost  as  bad.  Her  hus- 
band, whose  retom  she  now  dreaded  as  much  as  she  had  formeriy  desired 
it,  ndgfat  re-appear  and  dum  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  actions ;  the 
woman,  too,  who  acted  evidentiy  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeliz^is  of 

Jofi. — voii.  cm.  HO.  occciz.  d 
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j«alow,  miglit  reveage  hemsM  bj  canyimg  out  the  thraat^  md  inTolfv 
tbem.  all  in  one  ooaunon  ruin.  It  was  better,  she  tho!^;ht^  onee  move  t& 
change  her  name,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  part  of  Paris  kss  likel  j  to  be  fi*^ 
quented  by  Vilette  and  his  companions,  should  he  endeaTOvr  to  find  her 
OBt  agfldn*  But  before  she  did  so,  she  commumcikted  her  intentioa  to  M. 
Allaoz,  and  told  him  the  reasons  which  impelled  her  to  tiie  step  she  Me- 
ditated. The  kind  physician  acknowledgea  the  force  of  her  representa* 
tions,  and  did  not  strive  to  alter  her  resolve,  knowing  only  too  wdl  tiiiA 
the  doom  of  her  child  was  sealed,  and  cotdd  be  little  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  change  of  place ;  be  felt,  moreover,  that  when  bar  mind  wsi 
free  from  apprehen9i<m  of  annoyance,  she  would  be  better  eaabled  to  d^ 
TOte  herself  to  the  care  of  little  Philippe.  But  again  his  kindness  was 
active,  nor  would  he  suffer  her  to  fix  on  a  new  residence  till  he  had  per- 
sonally ministered  to  her  epmfinrts. 

For  the  third  time,  then,  Marie  went  forth  to  create  a  new  world  for 
herself  and  child,  and  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  Paris,  found  an 
apartment  in  a  qtuttneme  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse^  a  short*  dis- 
tance only  £rom  the  cemetery  that  bears  that  name^  as  if  fiite  had  sammoned 
bar  to  that  locality.  We  need  not  dwell  on  an  event  which  every  one 
but  poor  Marie  foresaw:  little  Philippe  lingered  for  a  &w  months^  and 
then,  like  a  lamp  long  flickering,  the  Ught  that  gave  him  life  went  oat. 
Deep  was  the  desolate  mbther*s  grief  when,  at  last,  the  bbwfeU;  but 
though  it  absorbed  every  feding,  and  quenched  every  hope^  it  did  not  kill; 
though  the  joy  of  her  existence  was  gone,  she  yet  hiad  a  motive  for  living 
on.  A  strange  desire  actuated  her:  tolK>noiir  the  remains  of  her  boy,  W 
erecting  as  costly  a  mcmument  to  his  memory  as  the  labour  of  her  himcui 
could  procure.  Marie  calculated  that  a  year  of  unremittinfi^  toil  would 
suffice  for  this  purpose^  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  we  sooner  it 
pleased  Providence  to  permit  her  to  lay  her  head  beside  her  darling,  the 
welcomer  her  last  hour.  Early  and  late,  therefore,  did  she  work  with 
ibis  object  in  view,  denying  hmelf  all  but  the  actual  necessaries  of  life, 
and  gradually  accumulating  the  sum  of  which  she  stood  in  need.  She 
miffm  have  exerted  herself  less  to  achieve  her  object,  for  since  the  death 
of  little  Philippe,  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Fremont  had  returned  to 
Paris,  and  learnt  the  stoiy  of  her  woes.  They  offered  her  a  home^  but 
Marie  was  fixed  on  the  one  idea  of  performing  her  task  unaided,  and 
gratefully  declined  the  assbtance  that  was  so  r^^y  proffered.  In  this 
manner  the  time  rolled  on, — the  year's  labour  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
but  a  few  firancs  were  wanting  to  complete  the  desired  amount,  when  a 
£resh  incident  arose  to  chequer  her  sad  career. 

She  was  passing,  one  morning,  by  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  on  her  way  to  pay  her  dfoly  visit  to  the  cemetery,  when 
the  portress,  who  was  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  faeteur  of  the 
quarUery  called  to  her  by  ber  assumed  name : 

'^  Eh  Uen,  Madame  Liouvel,  voil^  uue  lettre  poor  vous,  qui  a  Fair  de 
venir  de  bien  loin,  vu  que  la  poste  n'est  pas  pay^  et  qne  ga  eoiite 
un  pen  1" 

''  A  letter  for  me,  and  from  a  distance?''  said  Marie;  <*it  mast  be  a 
mistake.     I  have  no  finends  out  of  Paris.'' 

*^  It  is  for  you,  sure  enough,"  replied  the  old  woman ;  '<see^  the  name 
and  address  are  quite  right    It  bears  the  Havre  poet«mark." 
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A  snddeo  dread  took  poasessioii  of  Mane,  and,  seismg  the  letter  mth  a 
trembfing  hand,  she  east  her  eyes  on  the  snperBcriptioii.  One  glaooe  waa 
e&oogk  Though  years  had  passed  aiiice  she  saw  the  handwritmg,  she 
knew  it  £rectly  for  her  hadband's ;  and,  masterii^  her  emotion  as  well  aa 
she  was  able,  retomed  at  once  to  her  apartment  to  read  the  unexpected 
misshre.  It  was  of  so  characteristic  a  nature,  that  we  £sel  boimd  to  gifie 
it  in  the  original,  sulijoining  a  transUtion.     It  waa  thus : 

^  Ma  chjbbk  Amcb,— -J'arrire  de  la  CaHfoniie.  Je  n'y  ai  pas  fidt 
fortune ;  aa  coatraire.  Les  mines  que  j'ai  yoes  ^taient  eneore  plus  maa- 
Taises  que  la  mienne,  oe  qui  n'est  pas  pen  dire,  attendn  que  je  reviesM 
avec  un  ceil  de  moins.  Je  I'ai  perdu  en  defendant  ma  peau  oontre  on  taa 
de  mauvais  gamemens  qui  grouiUent  dans  ce  pays-1^.  J'ai  6t6  oblige  de 
trarailler  k  la  manoeuvre  pour  men  passage  sar  un  -vaissean.  Emn,  je 
reriens  toot  nu  CMume  un  petit  Samt  ^ean.  HeureussBMsvt  que  in  aa  mis 
de  c6t^  un  petit  magot  poor  ton  cher  marL  J'ai  sa  9a  par  quelqu'un  qui 
te  surreille,  et  qui  m'a  toit  ton  nonvean  nom  et  ta  novyeUe  adrssse* 
Pomtquir  &ire  des  eadioteries,  aaa  mie,  ayee  de  vieuz  renarda  eomme 
moi  ?  ^a  ne  sert  de  rien.  Demun  je  serai  chei  toi,  et  nous  lierons  danser 
un  peu  oes  pautres  vieux  ecus,  qui  doivent  bien  s'emiuyer  depuis  que  je 
ne  suis  pas  U. 

''  Ton  chsb  Maxl"* 

There  was  reason  for  dread  in  a  letter  like  this.  He  who  had  caused 
her  movements  to  be  so  closely  watched,  must  hare  been  informed  of  the 
loss  of  her  child — his  own,  too — and  ktiowing  this,  could  address  an 
afflicted  mother,  and  a  deserted  wife,  in  a  strain  of  such  cruel  levity,-*the 
very  worst  might  be  augured  from  his  visit ;  but  whatever  came  of  it, 
Marie  resolved  this  time  to  endure  all  rather  ^n  swerve  one  jot  from  her 
settled  design.  She  had  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil,  and  all  other  considera- 
tions, compared  with  it,  were  as  nought.  She  had  need  of  all  her  reso« 
lution  to  meet  the  coming  trial. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  try  to  fly  from  a  man  who  had  proved 
to  her  how  sure  were  the  means  he  possessed  of  tracking  her  steps ; 
besides,  she  trusted  somethixi?  to  the  force  of  the  language  in  which  she 
ptirposed  to  appeal  to  him,  i^--as  she  still  hoped,  notwit^tanding  all  his 
past  conduct — there  yet  remained  in  his  breast  a  shadow  of  the  love  he 
had  once  avowed  to  ner.  Calmly,  therefore,  she  prepared  herself  for  the 
inevitable  meeting,  and  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  make  some  little  preparation 
for  Vilette's  reoeptionj  at  the  same  time  informing  the  old  portress  that  it 

*  '*  Mr  DBAS  FxxBRn,— I  have  arrived  from  Califoniia,  where  I  £d  net  make 
my  fortune ;  on  the  oontnuy.  The  aspect  of  thingi  there*  (the  takmbour^  on 
*'flRM0^  is  not  tnuulAtaUe)  ''is  worse  than  w  own,  which  Is  not  sajing  a  httle, 
seeing  that  I  have  returned  minus  an  eye.  I  lost  it,  defending  my  skin  against 
a  lot  of  bad  sulijects,  who  swarm  In  that  country.  I  have  been  oUiged  to  work 
my  passage  home  in  the  ship  that  bhras^  me^  and  make  my  appearance,  quite 
naked,  like  a  little  St  John.  Looklly,  you  have  pat  by  a  trifle  for  your  dear 
hnshaad.  I  learnt  this  from  some  oae  who  has  had  aa  eye  upon  you,  and  sent  me 
yoar  new  name  and  address.  Why  do  you  attempt  concealment  with  old  foxes 
like  me?— it's  of  no  use.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  with  you,  and  we  will  make  those 
old  crowns  dance  again ;  they  mxist  have  been  didl  enoogh  without  m& 

«<  YoD&  UMB  HusBAxn," 
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was  her  husband — the  writer  of  the  letter  from  Havre  whom  she  ex- 
pected* The  concierge  of  a  garni  in  Paris  sees  too  many  strange  things 
umpen  every  day  to  be  sreatly  surprised  at  any  event,  but  on  hearing 
ihis,  old  Petronille  screwed  up  her  withered  features  with  a  look  of  wonder^ 
as  much  as  to  say*  **  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  this  poor  creature 
had  a  husband  living — and  she  in  such  misery.**  However,  she  received 
the  directions  fpren  to  her  without  i®ply>  though  amongst  her  own 
gossips  afterwards  she  indemnified  herself  for  her  enforced  suence. 

The  same  evening  a  man,  whose  appearance  did  no  injustice  to  the 
description  which  Vilette  had  given  of  himself,  came  to  the  loge  of 
Marie  s  dwelling.  He  asked  for  Madame  Louvel,  and  vras  directed  to 
her  apartment 

About  two  hours  afterwards  a  hasty  step  was  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  a  hoarse  voice  called  out  *^  cordony** — ^the  speaker  passing  by 
so  rapidly  that  old  Petronille,  who  was  half  asleep,  hardly  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  person  as  she  rose  to  pull  the  string.  But  before  he  was  clear  of 
the  porte  cochere,  he  dropped  some  money  on  the  stones.  The  familiar 
sound  effectually  roused  the  portress,  and  she  ran  out  of  her  loge  to  pick 
it  up.  The  man,  however,  appeared  to  take  no  heed  of  his  loss,  tiiough 
once,  as  Petronille  called  dflternim,  he  turned  his  head,  and  by  the  lig^t 
of  a  riverbirCy  which  shone  full  on  his  face,  she  saw  that  he  wore  a  patch 
over  one  eye,  and  then  recognised  him  as  the  stranger  who  had  inquired 
for  Marie. 

*^  An  odd  sort  of  husband,"  she  muttered,  *^  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  run 
away  fix)m  a  wife— not  seen,  to  my  knowledge,  for  this  twelvemonth. 
Odder  still  that  he  wouldn't  wait  for  his  money.  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  it  had  been  so  plenty  with  one  of  his  appearance.  Fm  sure  poor 
Madame  Louvel  has  none  to  spare.  Ah,  she  seems  to  think  of  nothing 
but  that  dead  child  1  Money,  she  continued,  rattling  together  two  five- 
franc  pieces  which  she  had  picked  up, — *'  money  won't  bring  back  a 
smile  to  her  sweet  face ;  however,  as  the  husband  does  not  come  back 
fi>r  it,  I  must  give  it  to  her  the  next  time  I  see  her." 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  monologue  by  a  littie  girl,  who  came  run- 
ning down  the  staircase  calling  her  by  name. 

<<M^re  Petronille,  m^re  Petronille! — ilyadumal  en  haut;  montes 
de  suite  !** 

«  What's  the  matter  ?"  grumbled  the  old  woman ;  «  who  sent  you  ?" 

«  My  mother,"  returned  the  child ;  ^'  she  has  been  dreadfully  frightened, 
and  so  have  we  alL  We  axe  afraid  something  has  happened  to  Madame 
Louvell" 

**Moa  Dieul"  exdaimed  Petronille;  ^'c't  homme-ll^  son  mari,  qui 
vient  de  la  quitter !  Ah,  montons,  montons  de  suite." 

With  more  agility  than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  appear- 
ance^ though  she  was  bent  by  habit  ratiier  than  by  age,  the  portress 
scaled  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  littie  girl  clinging  to  her  gown. 
When  she  reached. the  fourth  landing-place,  her  dim  lamp  revealed  to  her 
the  pale,  anxious  face  of  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  one  or  two  other  )        ' 

ibmale  neighbours,  who  lived  even  higher  still.    All  of  them  had  the  '^      I 

same  story  to  tell— -a  noise  in  Madame  Louvel's  apartment,  in  which  the 
deep  tones  of  a  man's  totoe  predominated — then  sounds  as  if  a  struggle 
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\aA  taken  place,  accompanied  by  sapplioatiDg  female  accents— then  one 
long,  jnercing  cry — ^the  noise  of  a  heavy  £bJ1— rapid  footstepe — a  sharp 
crack,  as  of  something  broken—a  door  loudly  banged,  and  then  silence 
for  a  while,  tiU  broken  br  stifled  groans. 

*'  Why  did  you  not  call  for  me  before  7*  asked  PetroniUe  of  ihe  child's 
mother. 

^  Ah,  dam  !**  was  the  reply;  'M'entendions  du  bmit,  c'est  vrai;  mais, 
Yoyez-vous,  9a  arrive  si  souvent  dans  le  quartier,  on  n'y  £ut  pas  grand* 
attention.  D'aillenrs,  quand  on  est  mari6,  on  s'accoutume  it  des  rises 
comme  9a.  Mais  c't  enfant  a  pleur^  tant,  qu'il  la  fin  j'  sommes  d'dd^e 
d'  sortir ;  et  les  voisines  ont  £ut  d'  ro^me." 

''Well,"  said  Petronille,  '< something,  as  the  child  said,  must  have 
gone  wrong  with  Madame  Louvel ;  but  the  door  is  closed,  and  the  key 
gone.     Listen — what  was  that?" 

All  present  heard  a  deep  moan. 

^'  We  must  get  into  the  room,"  said  the  active  old  portress.  ^^  Ah  I 
here  comes  a  man.  I  suppose  I  forgot  to  shut  the  street-door.  A  la 
bonne  heure — it  is  Monsieur  Martin,  who  lives  on  the  troisihneJ* 

The  presence  of  the  new  comer  restored  the  courage  of  the  frightened 
women ;  they  crowded  round  him,  and  repeated  their  story.  In  a  few 
minutes,  by  his  assistance,  the  door  of  Marie's  apartment  was  forced 
open,  and  all  the  party  entered. 

A  ghastlY  sight  presented  itself  in  the  inner  room,  where  the  fomiture 
was  strewed  about  m  the  ereatest  disorder.  There  lay  the  body  of  poor 
Marie,  her  hair  dishevelled  her  hands  cut,  her  features  fearfully  mutilated, 
and  a  pool  of  blood  beneath  her  head,  which  had  issued  from  a  wound  in 
her  throat.  She  was,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  On  a  close  examination^ 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  she  still  breathed ;  but  the  injuries  she 
had  sustained  seemed  to  say  that  to  survive  was  impossible.  They  raised 
the  body  and  placed  it  on  the  bed,  while  a  surgeon  was  sent  for  in  all 
haste.  A  medical  student — ^there  are  many  who  live  in  that  quartier— 
quickly  came.  He  had  skiU,  and  some  experience ;  and  after  a  carefol 
examination,  pronounced  that  Marie  might  be  saved,  her  wounds,  though 
numerous,  being  more  frightful  in  appearance  than  dangerous. 

Other  aid,  when  Madame  de  Fremont  heard  the  distressing  news,  was 
added;  and  by  the  united  care  and  attention  of  all — for  the  young 
student  would  not  relinquish  his  services — in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
poor  Marie  was  reclaimed  from  that  bourne  whither  her  hopes  had  long 
been  tending,  and  restored  to  the  living  world  around  her. 

And  with  that  restoration  different  thoughts  from  those  she  had  befove 
cherished  arose.  On  her  bed  of  suffering  she  sacrificed  evenr  selfish  feel- 
ing within  her  bosom,  and  vowed  herself  henceforward  to  the  service  of 
the  sick.  On  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  received  she  preserved  an  in- 
flexible nlence ;  but  none  who  heard  what  Petronille  had  to  say,  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  it  had  been  inflicted  by  the  man  whom  Mane  had  caUed 
her  husband.  All  she  begged  was,  that  no  questions  might  be  asked  her 
on  the  subject  The  commissaire  de  police  .of  the  quartier  took  up  the 
question,  however,  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
most  probably  becaiuse  Vilette  had  too  recently  returned,  and  was  not  to 
be  found  in  toe  haunts  of  the  companions  who  had  formerly  betrayed  him. 
When  Marie  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  abroad  again,  she  went 
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to  Moniieiir  Alkn,  viio,  m  we  have  said,  wm  one  of  die  phjaidanfl  of 
dw  Hdtel  Dieuy  snd  aoaouDeed  her  intention  of  bocotamg  a  Sister  «f 
Cbarity.  Thimigh  his  means,  a»d  the  refweseototioos  ot  Madame  <fe 
Fremont,  Marie  was  admitted  to  tbe  ^  Coogregation  des  Soeors  de  St. 
Vh^ent  de  Paul ;''  and  amongst  that  earnest,  self-denjing  eomaounity, 
none  were  more  zealous  than  Sister  Firmine,  by  which  name  Marie  was 
in  iature  to  he  known.  Her  attendance  at  die  horoital  was  nnxemitting, 
taid  many  a  aick  man's  sufieiings  were  soothed  by  her  tender  cave. 

One  day,  while  ^e  was  seated  beside  the  bed  of  a  patient,  nearly  eon* 
Takecent,  in  die  H^tel  Dieu,  a  movement  suddenly  took  place  in  the 
ward,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  one  borne  in  on  a  ntter.  It  was  a  maA 
who^  only  a  few  mmotes  befoie,  had  attempted  siaeide  by  throwing  him- 
self into  the  Seine  from  the  parapet  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  having  pre- 
viously fired  a  pistol  in  his  mouth.  It  appeared  that  he  was  a  repris  de 
justice,  hotly  pursued  by  the  police,  aaad,  finding  that  escape  was  no 
longer  possible,  had  made  a  twofold  effort  to  baUc  bis  captors  and  rid 
himself  of  his  life.  But  he  was  savted  Iran  drowning  by  one  of  the 
boatmen  of  the  Morgue,  though  brought  to  the  shore  appaiendy  in  a 
dying  state,  from  die  e^Bects  of  his  wound.  He  groaned  heavily  as  die 
litter  w«B  borne  past  the  foot  of  the  bed  where  Sister  Firmine  was  seated; 
and  as  dhe  gknoed  compassionately  towaids  the  sufferer,  despite  his 
shattered  jaw  and  clay-cold  face,  bespattered  with  bbod,  die  recognised 
her  hnaband ! 

The  shodc  was  a  fearful  one ;  but  she  did  not  sink  beneath  the  horrible 
vision,  though  her  frame  shook  widi  a  strong  convniflMD  to  see  before  her 
m  sudi  guise  the  man  whom  she  bad  once  so  deariy  loved,  and  who  had 
so  often  and  so  cruelly  wronged  her.  Bat  her  emotion,  after  the  first 
throe  of  terror  had  passed,  was  all  pity ;  and,  idling  on  her  knees,  die 
ponied  fordi  a  iiervent  prayer  for  him  who  was  the  caaae  of  all  her  bitter 
woe. 

It  was  soon  known  throoghont  the  ward  that  the  last  comer  was  in  a 
desperate  oondidon,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  being  almost  destroyed  by 
the  ex]dosion  of  his  weapon.  At  the  most,  the  surgeons  said,  he  ooidd 
not  survive  twelve  hours. 

'^  Grant  for  those  few  hours,"  petitioned  Sister  Firmine  to  the  principal 
surgeon,  "  that  I  may  remain  by  the  bednde  of  the  dying  man!" 

Her  request,  though  brie^  was  too  eamesdy  made  to  he  rsfiiaed;  and 
dirongfaout  that  night  die  convict  Vllette  was  watched  over  and  prayed 
for  by  his  agonised  wife.  Delirium  tossed  his  bndn ;  but  onoe  Ae  heati 
hbr  own  name  uttered. 

^'Philmpei"  she  answered.  And,  the  cloud  passing  from  his  mind, 
die  wretelied  man  opened  his  eyes  to  meet  her  gaae  and  know  it. 

^'  It  is  her  spirit,"  he  frundy  said,  with  Us  h^t  bpeath— ''  it  is  her 
spirit.     She  comas  to  bar  the  muiderer*s  way  to  heaven!'* 
.  "<  It  is  head^'*  nuirmmed  Mane.    <<  She  is  here  to  forgive." 

When  I  had  heatd  this  tale,  it  was  no  longer  neoeasaiy  to  ask  why 
Sirter  Firmine  pngred  daily  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Severiu. 
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A  FAEEWELL   TO  lUL 

BY  laCHOLAS  KUmSLU 

Not  lightly  but  with  reverence  lay 
The  old  Year  in  his  solemn  tomb. 

For  high  events  have  marked  his  way- 
Events  of  glory,  fear,  and  gloom. 

He  joins  his  myriad  fathers  <lead. 
Ring  out  his  knell  in  yon  deep  skyi 

Calm  be  his  sleep  in  that  dark  bed, 
The  graveyajdl  of  eternity! 

And  Memory  watoh  hb  ashes  well. 

While  Time  aad  Nastore  sigh  farewell! 

Thou  Year!  though  Pestilence  and  Woe 

Have  stalked,  sad  spectres,  by  thy  side. 
And  Heaven  hath  dealt  on  man  below 

Judgments  severe  to  dash  his  pride, 
Yet,  backward  glancing,  we  behdd, 

Like  rainbows  starting  tlirough  the  storm, 
Like  sunset-elouds  befringed  with  gold. 

Glimmerings  of  beauty  round  thy  form. 
Eventful  Year !  loog,  long  must  we. 
For  ill,  for  good,  remember  thee. 

By  the  grand  trophy  Taste  and  Art 

Have  dazzling  raised  on  £ngland*s  seal. 
Where  deathless  genius  works  his  part, 

To  exalt,  refine  the  sons  of  toil ; 
A  temple  where  immortal  Mind 

May  drink  in  knowledge,  glow,  expand ; 
A  temple  where  all  human  kind 

in  peace,  ia  love,  may  link  the  hand ; 
By  aifiDtal  feasta,  joys  pure  and  free. 
Dead  Year!  we  will  remember  thee. 

By  the  strong  union  knit  between 

The  two  great  Nations  of  the  world — 
Nations  that  deadliest  foes  had  been. 

Now  side  by  side  their  flags  unfurted ; 
Now  honour's  road  together  treading. 

Hurling  down  wrong,  and,  o*er  th'  oppressed, 
Magnanimous  the  buckler  spreading — 

Champions  and  saviours  of  the  West! 
Such  union  Heaven  might,  smiling,  see — 
By  this,  great  Year!  we'll  think  of  thee! 
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By  the  black  thunder-cloud  of  war. 

That,  gathering  long,  hath  bunt  at  last. 
Launching  its  lightnings  near  and  fai^ 

By  myriads  into  Hades  cast ; 
By  widows'  tears,  and  orphans'  cry, 

And  all  the  ills  of  war&re  horn  ; 
By  the  good  hearts  that  seek  to  dry 

Those  tears,  as  suns  chase  dews  at  mom, 
Though  gold  may  not  bid  anguish  flee*- 
Dread  Tear!  we  must  remember  thee. 

By  armament  more  strong,  more  grand. 

Than  e'er  before  ploughed  ocean's  foam  ; 
By  valour-breathing,  patriot  band. 

Leaving  dear  hearts  and  joys  of  home. 
Swearing  to  lay  the  despot  low. 

Or  shed  each  drop  their  veins  might  yield ; 
WhO|  Spartan-like,  could  front  the  foe, 

And  win,  but  never  fly  the  field : 
By  men  whose  like  few  ages  see, 
Proud  Year !  we  will  remember  thee. 

By  Alma's  crimsoned  field,  where  Glory 

Laurell'd  bold  Gaul  and  Albion's  son— 
Yict'ry  to  live  embalmed  in  story, 

With  Issus  and  famed  Marathon ! 
By  Inkermann,  where  serfs  and  slaves 

Poured,  countless  thousands,  on  the  rock 
Of  freemen's  steel,  and,  like  wild  waves. 

Recoiled,  all  broken,  from  the  shock : 
By  victories,  fearful  though  they  be. 
Great  Year!  we  will  remember  thee. 

From  out  the  cloud  which  wraps  thy  tomb, 

A  seraph  form  exultant  springs. 
The  infant  Year — 'tis  born  of  gloom, 

Yet  Hope  green  wreaths  around  it  flings. 
God  grant,  beneath  its  smiles,  glad  Peace 

O'er  the  war-wave  may  send  its  dove. 
That  Wrong  may  fall,  that  tears  may  cease, 

And  Truth  and  Joy  walk  earth  with  Love ! 
Yet  come  what  may,  we  still  must  dwell 

With  pride  on  thee — great  Year !  farewell! 
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BADEN-BABEN    IN    THE    WINTEK- 

BT  AN  OLD  TRAYXLLBR. 

DuBiNO  one  of  those  painful  domestic  events  which,  under  the 
ancient  pretext  of  ^'  putting  things  to  rights,**  are  of  periodical  recur- 
rence— to  the  horror  of  all  men  who  surround  themselves  with  papers,  or 
level  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  disorder — ^it  became  necessary  to 
remove  a  number  of  shabhy-looking  volumes  from  the  upper  shelves  of  a 
bookcase  where  they  had  liun  undisturbed  for  years  in  the  congenial  dry- 
ness of  accumulated  dust.  Some  of  them  proved  to  be  such  note-books 
as  had  supplied  me  with  my  ^^  Anecdotes  of  Earthquakes  ;***  and  some 
were  the  MSS.  of  travelling  memoranda  made  during  various  voyages 
and  tours.     As  I  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when. 

Like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  had  befi;un  to  think  of  folding  my  mantle  ere  I  fell — and  as  I  could  not 
very  disbnctly  see  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  reduce  these  multi- 
fiirious  pages  to  an  intelligible  shape— I  condemned  them  to  the  flames. 
But  there  was  something  sad  in  watching  the  records  of  what  had  once 
so  interested  me  slowly  crisping  into  black  fragments ;  and,  now  and 
then,  a  sheet  or  two  arrested  my  attention  and  were  laid  aside.  Of  this 
hasty  selection  the  following  is  Number  One. 

As  Baden-Baden  in  the  summer  is  now  as  much  an  English  watering- 
place  as  Harrogate  or  Scarhoroufi^h,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
aspect  which  it  then  presents.  Above  all  places  that  have  hitherto  been 
brought  into  notice,  it  is  suited  to  every  variety  of  taste  and  pursuit. 
The  solitary  may  wander  in  its  woods  ;  the  gambler  may  lounge  in  its 
saloons ;  the  artist  may  find  subjects  for  his  pencil,  the  reader  leisure 
for  his  books ;  yet  all  meet  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  however  the  morning 
may  have  been  spent,  the  evening  is  usually  devoted  to  gay  and  socifu 
intercourse.  But  few  are  acquainted  with  its  appearance  during  the 
months  which  intervene  between  October  and  May. 

How  came  we,  ourselves,  to  choose  it  as  a  winter  resting-place  ?  We 
had  ascertained  tliat  several  pleasant  families  had  determined  to  do  the 
same.  We  had  projected  an  extensive  tour  in  Germany  the  following 
spring ;  and  few  pla^  seemed  to  present  so  convenient  a  starting-point. 

The  Season  had  now  come  to  its  close.  The  Lords  Stavondale^  and 
the  Messieurs  Shangwagt,  and  Mrs.  Vegnasty — ^for  such  are  the  unin- 
teOigible  forms  in  which  our  English  names  appear  in  the  Baden  Gazette 
—had  all  departed.  The  leaves  began  to  wlj  and  ihe  yellow  of  the 
cbesnuts  and  beeches  to  mingle  witii  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  ;  iihe 
occupants  of  the  booths  were  disappearing^— like  the  poet's  stars— ^' by 
twos  and  threes  ;**  carriers  with  their  waggons  had  usurped  the  depopu- 
lated walks,  and  were  bearing  away,  in  ungunly  packages,  the  fragile 
wares  which  had  so  long  displayed  tiieir  glittering  attractions  to  crowds 
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of  idlers  ;  the  gamiiig-tablea,  shorn  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  ardent 
votaries,  were  transferred  from  their  ample  rooms  to  an  empty  saUe  of 
the  restaurant;  and  the  orange-trees  in  front  of  the  6on(»erfat{on'l 
^Wi  (which  but  a  week  before  had  been  surrounded  bj  so  many  gay  and 
laughing  groups)  were  removed  to  their  place  of  shelter  for  the  winter. 
Yet  all  this  was  followed  by  the  clear  and  lovely  weather  of  a  protracted 
autumn ;  and,  though  the  Tintage  had  begun  unpromisingly«  we  ii«re 
upon  the  wine-hills  on  the  23rd  of  October*  enjoying  one  of  the  finest 
days  that  ever  shone  in  that  uncertain  month.  It  was  a  beautifiil  sight. 
The  leaves  had  so  far  withered  as  to  Ehow  the  grapes  in  tluck  clusters  of 
purple  or  pale  green  i  the  vats,  steadied  by  vine  branches,  were  placed 
m  kght  waggons  ;  oxen  lay  unyoked  beside  tiiem*  feeding  upon  gourds  ; 
of  wkich  the  rich  orange  colour  contrasted,  as  finely  as  the  eye  of  an 
artist  could  desire,  with  the  deep  russet  of  the  foliage.  Amongst  the 
grape-gatherers  were  some  as  pretty  faces  as  were  ever  seen  on  the  hills 
of  Italy ;  and  the  view  from  the  vineyards  was  auperb.  On  one  side  lay 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  on  the  other  was  Baden  in  one  of  its 
most  beautiful  aspects. 

After  this,  the  winter  showed  evident  symptoms  of  its  approach ; 
and  at  became  necessary  to  leave  the  pleasant  residence  we  bad  oo- 
oupied,  during  the  seascm,  for  a  house  something  more  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  item  of  rent  at  Baden,  in  aimimer 
and  in  winter.  For  thirty  louis  we  had  for  six  months  the  greater  part 
of  a  handsome  villa,  splendidly  fumidied,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Argylo 
had  paid,  in  the  season,  considwably  more  per  month.  Its  propriet(« 
(who  enjoyed  the  title  of  ^tcpl^crr)  was  a  character.  He  was  tne  son 
of  a  4!eLeb£ated  Oriental  scholar  ;  and  was  the  admiring  toexA  and  imi- 
tator of  a  very  popular  romance -writM^i  whose  bust  was  placed  on  a 
oobimn  in  one  of  our  rooms.  He  told  me  that  I  should  find  the  woiks  of 
lunself  and  has  friend  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  earlier  Gemaa 
writers  :  it  was  their  object,  he  said,  to  give  the  language  aaa  anooeased 
degme  of  force;  and  *'av6C  laforoe  une  beantUi*  but  the  foice  soeiaod 
to  consist  in  ixitcacate  and  inverted  senteaoes^  and  the  beauty  to  have  • 
prevailinff  dash  of  afiectatian.  The  whole  family  was  devoted  to  the 
arts.  There  was  a  brother  with  eoiittderaUe  talent  as  a  painter,  who 
wore  a  moniero  cap  and  ooHume  de  iheAtre,  studied  effect  la  lus  ova 
penon,  aSedtai  la  ^sluuee,  and  was  rarely  seen  without  a  guitar  or  a  rifle, 
pistola  or  foik.  He  was  notbiMg  if  not  piciuresque.  They  had  both  of 
then  the  Gpemaa  lowe  of  smoking,  and  wrote  or  painted  with  pipes  ia 
fbeir  mouths  ;  and  though  I  attrilwted  it  to  some  parental  pique  whea 
the  modier  (henelf  a  suooessful  dxvmatist)  described  ner  son  as  *'  passing 
whole  days  with  S  ^  enolamg  and  drinking  beei^  and  trampliog 
wmjAaog  g«od  and  respectable  under  foot,"  it  must  be  ^confessed,  in  tM 
aitide  of  smoking,  that  he  was  as  gnat  a  lover  .of  that  cloudy  ecdaoe  jm 
the  seaowned  Van  TwaUer  himself,  wiao  is  said  to  have  **  smoked  saA 
doubted  eight  hours  <Hit  of  the  £Bar-4uad4waiity." 

He  was  peileotly  satasfied  that  his  house  was  handsomely  f«niifihed» 
and  with  eome  xeaaoa ;  hot  still  it  wanted  man  j  thii^  which  our  Englasb 
actions  of  eoaslbrt  made  noeoMaiy;  and  Bomberless  weoe  the  rissts  to  tho 
9l^tt  mcijirr^  and  the  Pfanncof(bmi(,  and  tho  ®laiianilunt,  and 
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the  2^<tler,  and  the  aRcffcrfiliniftt  «&£>  the  GibcIItitmad^r,*  &a, 
&c^  &C.9  belbfe  we  cotald  &aeir  ousselves  ev«Q  tolerably  «t  home ;  and  all 
thk^  too,  made  more  tediooB  hv  the  stupidity  of  the  Grerman  marfianio. 
Fint  he  wag  to  be  aeiit  £br ;  then  he  <same  merely  to  see  what  was  the 
BMitter  (or  rather  if  what  we  had  told  him  was  the  ooatter  were  cozrect); 
then  he  went  back  to  fistch  his  tools ;  then  he  found  that  he  had  brought 
the  wFOOgf  which  iayolv^  another  return;  and,  finally,  the  work— ^ni 
oae  oocaaioo — ^was  postponed  because  the  wood  of  the  floor  and  draweis, 
which  had  swollen,  could  only  he  planed  down  with  effect  when  the 
naxm  was  on  the  wcme — a  notion  truly  worthy  of  our  proximity  to  the 
BUM9k  Forest 

In  tl^  oourse  of  these,  eva  domestic  preparations,  I  went  to  make  pur- 
chases at  A  Tillage  auction.  The  efSects  to  be  disposed  of  conosted  chiefly 
of  those  dufecta  membra  <^  an  English  establishment  which  most  people 
leave  behind  them:  old  music-books,  and  broken  mouse-traps;  sioe- 
saddles,  and  children's  toys;  small  pots  which  had  formerly  contained 
fim-^ftue;  and,  inier  aliOf  various  specimens  of  machineiy  lor  relieving  the 
gourmand  from  the  e&ets  of  this  tempting  and  insi<&ous  viand.  The 
loealewM  the  9&i€i^^ub€  (or  tap-room)  of  a  tavern.  One  of  the  miinidnal 
anthorides  of  the  piiice  supezintended  the  important  proceedings ;  his 
secretary  reooided  them  ;  and  the  part  of  aiuctiooeer  was  enacted  by  ji 
pdieeman  whose  f^itures  seemed  to  have  been  cut  with  a  blunt  knife  out 
of  a  block  of  pine :  a  kind  of  &^oe  which  the  Americans  call  kickarjf^  The 
bhrnd  and  insinuatiog  FifUf  pounds  I  Does  no  one  bid  moref  Do 
obUgeme^  madam.  Fifty!  ike  third  asid  last  time!  of  a  Chrisde  ora 
^»bnis,  was.  rendered  by  Unb  fliiif)td  mt\^v\  Unb  ttlcmanb  mtf^tl 
Xumm!  S>txtU  mafyll  and  an  abrupt  handbg  away  of  the  artusb 
oCaittd  wias  substituted  for  the  nervous  dropping  of  the  hammer.  But 
the  ahoit  and  wnphaiie  gnint  with  which  the  word  undy  or,  as  the  fiino- 
tioaery  prononnoed  it,  utmt/  was  deliveced;  and  the  broad  und  pro* 
kmged  dimwl  of  the  ''Kooml"  ("  Dhnt /---^iemand  mehrf  Koomi 
Dntie  makir)  had  a  rich  and  lodicrous  effect,  which  could  cmly  be  con- 
veyed hy  BKusieal  notation :  and  scaroeiy  by  that. 

Having  airaaged  our  house,  we  next  inquired  as  to  the  neigfabonis  whe 
wwe  to  fern  oar  society  lor  the  winter.  These  were  Mrs.  A.  and  JBfnu 
B^  eKoeUent  pencmi^  we  were  told,  lor  bsin^fing peofde  together; — pio* 
bahly  by  the  eass.  And  the  CJ^  who  stay  because  they  are  poor ;  anil 
IMiger  D.,  heoaiise  so  stout  that  no  voiimrin  will  venturo  to  take  lum 
away  $  aikd  there  ware  the  K's,  relations  of  the  late  Lord  F.;  and  the 
G.'b^  near  oonnexaons  ci  the  present  Locd  IL ;  and  the  J.'s,  related  to  no* 
body;  and  the  K.'s,  whom  nobody  knows;  and  the  L,%  whom  Dobodj 
inteiids  to  knew;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  alphabet — according  to 
the  usual  eompoeition  of  a  small  English  colony. 

Owp  ooanti^nien  are  notoneus  for  the  slowness  with  which  they  adofift 
the  habits  oTotfaer  nations;  and  when  they  do  adopt  theni,  they  gene? 
ndty  manage  to  aeleet  the  woist  Ai;  Baden,  lor  instaaee,  they  had  taJcoi 
wf  thf  JnhflgMtaHe  (vennaa  psactiee  of  eypeotiBg  the  stranger  to  make 
the  fint  overture  towards  aa^uaintanoe.    The  GenoBans  defend  theiv 
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custom  by  sayinp^  that  yoa  know  where  to  find  the  rendent^  but  that  the 
resident  cannot  be  aware  of  the  arriyal  or  abode  of  every  stranger.  But 
it  is,  afiter  all,  a  custom  repulsive  to  English  feelings,  and  nodwi^  but  a 
wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  affectation  or  singvdarity  inducM  us  to 
comply  with  it.  Our  doing  so  gave  us  the  best  society  of  the  place ; 
and  there  was  no  want  of  hospitfU)le  reception.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  small  parties  at  Baden  were,  like  many  other  small  parties,  ex- 
cessively stupid.  The  young  ladies  were  dreesed  as  elaborately  as  for 
Ahnack's.  Owinfl^  to  the  small  number  of  cavaliers,  there  was  very 
little  dancing ;  and  they  were  constrained  to  sit  looking  at  each  other,  or 
to  diversify  this  iriste  amusement  by  singing  "  Love's  Young  Dream," 
or  the  songs  made  popular  (regnanie  Gwrgio)  by  Paton  or  Vestris; 
while,  in  desperate  cases,  they  were  driven  to  '*  Hunt  the  slipper,"  or 
<<  Puss  in  a  comer,"  executed  by  performers  whose  ages  varied  from 
sixteen  to  sixty. 

These,  however,  were  not  our  only  enjoyments  during  that  brief  reri- 
dence  at  Baden-Baden.  On  the  contrary,  we  made  several  agreeable 
acquaintance^some  of  them  Germans — and  it  would  be  unfJGur  to  con- 
found them  with  the  triflers  by  whom  they  were  acddentally  surrounded. 
I  remember  with  especial  pleasure  my  obliging  friend  the  ex-minister 
Von  F (an  English  scholar,  and  a  philologut  of  no  ordinary  acquire- 
ments) ;  and  the  young  and  intelligent  Von  M  ^  who  baa  the  frel- 
ings  ci  a  poet  with  the  subdued  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  whose 
descriptions — full  of  enthusiasm — of  his  moonlis^ht  excursions  on  the 
Neckar,  when  at  Heidelberg,  made  me  almost  wisn  that  I  also  had  been 
a  student  There  are  men  whose  tities  may  be  omitted.  They  are 
valued  for  higher  qualities. 

My  first  ctdl  upon  one  of  the  less  distinguished  Germans  had  neaily 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Some  of  my  friends  in  England 
had  once  literally  MUed  a  nervous  lady  by  the  infliction  of  a  morning 
visit;  and  I  was,  for  some  time,  apprehensive  of  having  contributed  to 
the  same  result.  The  mother  of  the  family  to  whom  my  respects  were 
to  be  paid  was  an  invalid ;  and  I  found  her  reposing  upon  a  sofii  in  con* 
versation  with  a  lady  and  gentieman,  who  were  accompanied  by  a  large 
setter.  I  was  myself,  unfortunately,  followed  by  a  dog-*we  are  not  par- 
ticular in  these  respects  in  Germany — and  had  scarcely  entered  the  room 
when  an  overgrown  cat,  which  had  lain  concealed  beneath  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  upon  the  old  lady's  lap,  started  up  and  gave  battie  to  my 
companion.  The  setter  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  fight  was  fierce,  and 
the  discord  terrible ;  there  was  a  chorus  of  growls,  barks,  and  yeUs,  that 
might  have  served  for  a  witehes'  Sabbath ;  and  the  old  lady,  wringing 
her  hands  and  raismg  her  attenuated  form,  exclaimed  ^'  O  ntcitl  ^^i\ ! 
tncin  ^Cii\  V*  in  a  tone  that  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  adamant. 
The  moment  they  could  be  separated  I  made  a  hastv  apology  and  retreat 
—my  dog,  bleedmg  from  his  wounds,  was  waiting  for  me  outside,  having 
been  i^ominiously  expelled;  and  D  meitt  ^ai\  \  meftl  S(<lt)  I  was  ring- 
ing, with  its  feeble  tone  of  agony,  in  my  ears,  till  I  had  ascertained  that 
no  consequences  beyond  the  fright  had  ensued. 

But  we  had  scarcely  become  settied  at  Baden,  when  my  know* 
ledge  of  it  was  interrupted  by  a  very  unexpected  circumstance.  I  had 
always  anticipated  a  considerable  degree  of  cold;  and  had  prepared 
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against  it  the  ^^Jbei  ei  pmgues  t^Bda** — "  the  well-heap'd  logs  and 
genial  hearth" — luid  all  the  comforts  we  could  procure :  but  there  was 
an  enemj  beyond  the  power  of  these  to  resist.  Most  persons  know  how 
Baden  is  locally  situated.  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  or  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  which  enclose  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  opening 
towards  the  eztensire  plains  of  the  Rhine,  is  surrounded  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Black  Forest  In  consequence  of  this  locality,  the  fogs,  which  are 
frequent  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  are  made  more  noxious  by 
exhalations  from  the  woods,  are  unable  to  escape,  and,  resting  upon  the 
town,  penetrate  at  times  into  every  chamber — piercing  through  the 
neglected  tuclqngs  of  the  bed-covers  like  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
On  most  persons  this  has  apparently  no  permanent  effect.  In  some,  how- 
ever, it  produces  very  painful  symptoms  in  the  chest,  with  a  feeling  of 
oppression  about  the  heart ;  and  it  acted  so  alarmingly  upon  the  health 
ot  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  our  party  that  we  determined  to  move  at 
once  to  Carlsruhe.  The  thermometer  had,  up  to  this  time,  not  fallen 
more  than  four  degrees  below  zero  of  Raumur  during  the  day ;  and 
though  the  ground  had  been  covered  with  snow,  it  disappeared  in  about 
a  week,  leavmg  the  mountain-«ides  as  freshly  green  as  before ;  and  the 
brown  leaves  of  many  of  the  forest  trees  still  mingled  with  the  dark 
masses  of  the  pine.  The  scenery  frt>m  our  windows — of  wood,  moun- 
tain, castles,  villas,  and  pleasure-grounds — was,  under  every  aspect, 
beautiful ;  and  I  left  it  wiui  regpret.  Those  who  looked  forward  to  the 
sport  of 

Chasing  the  wild  hoar  and  following  the  roe 

(one  of  the  chief  of  the  more  manly  amusements  of  a  Baden  winter), 
were  sorry  to  think  how  much  I  was  sacrificing.  They  were  sorrows 
which  I  did  not  myself  very  deeply  feel. 

It  was  on  a  dark  wintry  morning  on  the  24th  of  November  that  we 
took  our  departure  for  Carlsruhe.  Our  heavy  e£fects  were  removed  at  a 
moderate  expense  by  an  honest  carrier.  We  ourselves  soon  followed ; 
and  though  the  xoads  were  very  different  from  what  they  axe  seen  by  the 
summer  touristy  our  traveUing-carriaffe  got  over  the  twenty-two  miles  in 
about  fi)ur  hours.  A  cal^he,  in  which  two  of  us  followed,  was  not  so 
fortunate.  Between  Rastatt  and  Ettlingen— one  of  the  roost  tedious 
and  dismal  posts  in  all  Germany— our  horses  were  completely  knocked 
up ;  not  from  our  weight,  for  we  were  as  light  as  possible,  but  from 
having  been  previously  overworked.  I  never  saw  poor  animals  more 
distressed.  Tney  seemed  unable  to  move  another  step  ;  and  the  driver 
-—whose  conduct  was  most  humane  and  disinterested— showed  no  dis- 
position to  force  them.  Plantks  /d,  our  situation  was  by  no  means 
agreeable.  It  was  already  a  November  sunset^  and  there  were  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  snow-storm  ;  not  a  house  was  near  us  ;  and,  in  former 
times,  we  might  have  Men  in  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Forest. 
As  it  was,  we  had  merely  the  pleasant  prospect  di  an  evening  promenade 
as  fitf  as  Etttingen.  To  our  great  relief  however,  we  at  last  hailed  a 
couple  of  peasants  who  were  returning  with  four  of  their  horses  from  the 
fielos,  and  who  agreed,  after  a  riiort  discossion,  to  take  us  to  the  end 
of  the  stage. 

They  certainly  formed  a  very  strange  tum'OtU ;  ihey  were  both  of  them 
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more  than  usaallj  tall,  and  grotesquelj  ngly;  and  their  only  Tinfale 
dress  consisted  of  a  long^  grey  miHtaiy-looldog  cloak,  with  a  covering  of 
brown  worsted  for  their  heads,  sometmng  between  a  inr  cap  and  a  Welsh 
wig.  They  were  much  amused  at  being  conrerted  into  pocrtiliona; 
grinned,  like  ''  the  small  grey  man"  of  a  Crorman  legend — whencTer  they 
koked  back  at  us ;  and,  brandishing  their  long  whips,  drove  on  so 
merrily  that  we  upset  a  basket  or  a  whedbarrow  at  the  comer  of  ereiy 
street  in  Ettlingen.  When  we  paid  them  the  usual  postilions'  gratuity, 
their  joy  was  boundless ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  thai  we  pre* 
vented  their  taking  us  on  to  Carlsruhe.  Though  it  was  night,  and  the 
snow  had  already  begun  to  fall,  we  preferred  xnaking  our.  entry  in  a  less 
conspicuous  manner;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  quietly  joined  our 
friends  at  the  hotel.  Few  things  in  travelling  are  more  agreeable  than, 
after  a  little  difficulty  of  this  kind,  to  find  oneself  by  a  eheerfnl  fire  and 
a  well-spread  table ;  and  we  certainly  did  justice  to  the  many  good  things 
whidi  the  worthy  ®a%iVAx(f^  Gttcfloli  had  set  before  us. 

Of  Carlsruhe,  and  of  our  subsequent  movements,  I  shall  have  more,  to 
say.     The  present  is  merely  intended  to  place  us  upon  the  ground. 


POLPBRRO. 

BY  FLOKENTIA. 


Sunday^  November  8. — In  the  morning  I  rose  early,  and  on  entering 
the  room  assigned  to  us  at  Silley's  Hotel,  I  was  charmed  by  the  view  which 
the  windows  command  of  Falxnouth  harbour,  stretching  out  before  me  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth, — Pendennis  CasUe  on  one  side,  and  Trefusis 
Point  oppodte,  marking  the  narrow  entrance.  The  shape  of  the  harbour 
is  long  and  exceedingly  graceful,  the  sides  indented  by  figures  in  the  hills, 
forming  creeks  and  coves,  containing  ships  of  vanous  sizes,  the  whole 
beautifiilly  fertile  and  weU  wooded,  presenting  that  succession  of  fine 
country  seats  usual  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town.  Seeing  but  little  of 
the  town,  which  lay  on  the  side  m>m  whidi  I  looked,  the  harbour  bore 
the  resemblance  of  a  lake,  firom  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  water  and  the 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea,  in  great  measure  concealed  by  the  hill  on 
which  Pendennis  Castle  stands.  Falmouth  was  formerly  a  town  entirely 
belonging  to  the  Killigrew  fiEunily,  and  from  their  devotion  to  the  Stuarts 
this  fortress  stood  a  long  siege  for  Charles  L,  and  was  the  last,  with  the 
exception  of  Bagland  Castle,  that  stood  out  for  the  royal  cause. 

In  the  neighbourhood  liiere  is  a  farm,  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  frightful  tragedy  which  formed  the  subject  of  Lillo's  ''Fatal  Curiosity." 
The  story  runs,  that  a  son,  afber  many  years  of  wandering,  returns  to 
his  parents,  now  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and  incautiously  displays  his  bags 
of  goU,  intended  for  them  when  he  discovers  himself  on  the  morrow. 
After  he  had  retired  to  rest,  tempted  by  the  possession  of  so  much  wealth. 
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and  goaded  by  excess  of  poyerfy,  the  wretched  pair  murder  him  ia  his 
sleep.  On  the  mooow  wax  davghter  aixives,  who,  bebg  acquainted 
with  the  arriTal  of  her  brother,  ioquires  lor  the  stranger.  The  murderers 
at  fint  deny  hanng  seen  any  one,  but  when  pressed  hy  the  daughter,  who 
in  her  agitation  betrays  hie  relationshipy  ana  mentions  a  certain  mark  on 
his  arm  by  which  she  had  ascertained  his  identity,  the  father  rushes  to 
the  murdored  corpse,  reci^nises  his  son,  and  stabs  himself  with  the  knife 
still  reeking  with  his  blood  The  mother,  who  had  instigated  the  mnider, 
ako  commits  suicide  in  franUc  despair. 

Mais  refoenon^  a  noe  mouians.  Alter  we  had  breakfasted  we  started, 
and  crossing  a  drawbridge  over  the  harbooi^  proceeded  up  a  steep  hill, 
leaving  to  our  left  the  fine  woods  and  park  of  Sir  Charies  Lemon.  On 
attaining  a  considerable  elevation  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  bdow, 
with  its  numerous  shipping,  the  town  and  the  surrounding  hills  sweeping 
down  to  the  shore  in  a  succession  of  headlands  around  ns.  The  country 
was  barren,  bleak,  and  dreary — just  such  a  route  as  one  might  picture 
as  leading  to  the  Land's  End.  Everything  was  fastened  down  tight  to 
jweserve  it  from  the  efiPects  of  the  wind ;  the  roofa  oi  the  houses  were 
striped  to  the  walls  by  straw  rc^pes ;  all  the  stacks  of  hay  were  secured 
by  c<nds ;  and  the  whde  country  looked  exactly  like  a  vessel  storm* 
rigged,  with  the  dead-Hghts  down,  ready  far  a  tremendous  gale»  As  to 
gardens,  such  things  were  not  to  be  seen,  nor  a  sin^^  tree  either.  All 
the  houses  were  built  of  blocks  of  granite  roughly  placed  together,  and 
the  pigs  walked  in  and  out  of  the  doon^  evidently  quite  at  home.  Some 
round  hills  alone  broke  the  monotonous  plain,  war  outline  intereepted 
by  the  engine-houses,  whose  tall  dumneys  rose  in  mockery  of  the  pic- 
turesque, the  ground  near  them  turned  over  in  the  greedy  search  for 
metals,  left  uncultivated,  rough,  and  bare,  as  though  a  curse  were  on  it. 
The  prospect  was  so  depressing  it  positively  made  one  melanchdy,  and  I 
was  quite  relieved  when  we  came  to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Helstone, 
which  looked  neatness  personified.  Here  were  broad,  straight  streets, 
with  little  streams  flowing  on  either  side^  a  handsome  church,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  principal  street  an  elegant  monument  to  some  local 
favourite,  who  was  thus  immortalised.  F<Mr  some  miles  the  country  bote 
the  same  character  of  desolation  as  before,  but  as  we  apfwoached  near  to 
Penxance  everything  altered  in  appearance.  The  cottages  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly  along  the  road  and  dotted  the  hill-sides,  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  me  eye  could  reach,  looking  like  a  vast  village.  The  hills 
became  better  cultivated  and  more  pleasins^  in  outline,  the  very  engine- 
houses  looked  less  decayed,  until  at  length,  making  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  the  most  splendid  view  burst  upon  us.  Beneath  us  lay  Mount's 
Bay,  displaying  as  in  a  msap  the  whole  d  its  most  nacefal  oudine.  At 
our  very  feet  uprose  St  Michael's  Mount,  crowned  with  its  timewom 
church  and  lofi^  castle  turrets.  Beside  it,  and  only  sepaxited  by  anarrow 
channel,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  lay  the  Tower  of  Maranon. 
Two  miles  farther,  Penzance  rose  out  of  the  very  water,  its  buildings 
elegantly  disposed  terrace*wise  on  the  side  of  a  sunny  hiU^  a  rich  wooded 
raSdy  behind,  chequered  with  countiy-houses,  disappearing  amid  the 
undulating  hill%  winch,  rising  aloft,  ended  the  |MK>spect.  At  this  point 
of  view  the  ocean  was  viable  on  either  side,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
aarveyii^  England  across,  so  narrow  ia  our  island  hsce.    To  the  rights 
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bordering  the  sea,  was  a  chain  of  undulatine  hilb  of  moat  charming^ 
ferm,  waving  in  lines  like  the  billows  that  washed  their  base,  the  sides 
ooyered  with  Tillages  and  churches,  and  broken  into  woody  glens  and 
romandc  valleys.  To  the  left  lay  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  spread  out 
in  peculiar  grandeur.  From  the  height  at  whicn  I  viewed  it,  many  vessels 
were  visible,  spreading  their  snowy  sails  to  the  breeze,  the  extreme  line  of 
the  horizon  marked  by  a  mass  of  sunshine  that  glowed  like  a  sea  of  gold. 
Far  away  on  one  side  stretched  out  a  barrier  of  rocks  ending  in  the  Lizard 
Point — a  bluff,  bold,  rocky  cape,  frowning  down  on  the  deep  sea  in  sombre 
majesty.  Opposite,  the  bay  terminates  at  Mount  Point,  a  headland  yield- 
ing in  grandeur  to  its  majestic  neighbour  the  Lizard.  Enclosed  by  these 
two  pomts  or  headlands  was  the  beautiful  bc^,  bordered  by  sandy  shores, 
so  white  and  pure  in  colour  as  they  glistened  in  the  sunshme,  one  might 
have  fancied  them  molten  silver  or  shining  marble.  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
view !  How  sudli  a  prospect  elevates  the  mind  to  him  the  Creator  of 
this  fair  universe !  What  heart  so  cold  and  dead  but  at  such  a  sight 
must  beat  with  quickened  pulse,  and  rising  in  glowing  adoration,  offer' 
its  tribute  of  praise  to  that  great  Lord  of  all,  who  at  his  mighty  word 
formed  from  dark  chaos  such  transcendent  scenes,  planted  the  radiant  sun 
above,  placed  limits  to  the  surging  deep,  and  commanded  the  .eternal 
hilLs  to  rise  around  !  I  have  seen  but  little,  but  still  I  can  scarcely  fancy 
a  more  smiling,  lovely  bay.  Can  Naples  be  more  charming  ? — or  Lisbon  ? 
Indeed  I  doubt  it.  To  my  idea  it  was  perfect.  Long,  long  did  I  gaze  in 
rapt  silence  and  wonder  and  delight,  while  from  every  side  I  drank  in 
fresh  draughts  of  admiration  at  the  varied  beauties  around. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  stopped  and  dismounted,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  summit  of  the  mount  spoken  of  by  Spenser  as  St 
Michael's  Mount.     Who  does  not  know 

That  wards  the  western  coast 

has  been  a  place  sacred  to  legends  and  traditions  from  time  immemorial? 
And  tales  passing  strange  are  recorded  of  the  saint  sitting  on  his  rocky 
chair  on  the  summit  in  all  the  majesty  of  heavenly  radiance  ;  but  as  we 
were  favoured  by  no  supernatural  appearances,  I  shall  simply  relate  our 
visit  as  it  occurred,  leaving  to  more  learned  authors  deeply  imbued  in 
Cornish  lore  to  treat  upon  its  bygone  glories.  This  bold  and  majestic 
pile  of  rock,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  granite,  partially  covered  by 
grass  and  ivy,  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  231  feet  frt>m  the  shore, 
from  which  a  narrow  channel  divides  it  at  high-water,  and  on  the  tide 
receding  a  pathway  sf featn  over  the  sand,  thus  verifying  Carew's  account 
of  ihe  mount  being  '^land  and  island  twice  a  day."  After  mounting  a 
narrow  and  littie-firequented  patiiway  we  reached  the  summit,  and  knocked 
at  a  low  oaken  door,  studded  with  heavy  nails  and  large  hinges.  We 
were  at  once  admitted  into  a  small  square  hall  with  doors  all  round,  and 
passed  into  a  room  to  the  left,  containing  suits  of  mail,  old  helmets, 
shields,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  knights  of  high  renown.  Our  guide 
now  ushered  us  along  lengthened  passages  (apparently  that  portion  of 
the  buildmg  devoted  to  domestic  purposes),  entering  at  last  a  charming 
morning  room,  whose  windows  commanded  an  enchanting  view  seawards. 
Furnished  strictiy  in  keeping  with  the  antique  character  of  the  whole, 
the  eye  was  unshooked  by  any  reminiscences  of  modem  luxury,  the  only 
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object  calcnlatud  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  present  century  being  the  gig- 
nature  of  the  Queen,  written  at  the  time  of  her  yisit  there,  finimed  and 
hung  up  on  the  wall.     Descending  a  few  steps,  we  entered  an  immense 

rrtment,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  formerly  the  refectory  of 
mo|a8tery,  and  wholly,  apparently,  unaltered  from  that  time.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  room  was  as  unique  and  grand  as  can  be  oon- 
(*eiyed — ^the  lofty  shelving  ceiling,  heavily  crossed  and  groined  with  black 
oak,  the  carved  points  descending  in  a  spiral  form.  An  oaken  table  of 
immense  height  stood  in  the  centre,  and  the  walls  were  surrounded  by 
chairs  of  the  same  wood,  of  uniform  and  ancient  shape.  Alone  the  two 
sides  of  the  room  were  long^shaped  windows,  ornamented  wi&  painted 
glass  ;  and  opposite  the  entrance  rose  a  lofty  fireplace,  the  heavy  oma* 
mental  stone-work  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  round  which  ran  a 
fresco  in  stone  ;  carving  representing  men,  horses,  and  stags,  from  which 
the  apartment  b  now  designated  ^'  'Die  Chevy  Chase  Room,"  To  the  left 
of  tfaie  hearth  was  a  large  recess,  with  a  table  intended  as  a  sideboard^ 
lighted  by  painted  gUu»  windows.  I  was  delighted  with  the  perfect 
keeping  of  this  room,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  ^.  Geoi^e's  Hall 
at  Windsor,  although  of  course  &r  less  splendid  than  that  gorgeous 
apartment. 

We  were  now  conducted  into  the  drawing-rooms — laree,  fine  saloons, 
furnished  in  the  same  style,  lit  by  immense  church-like  windows  on 
either  side^  affording  most  charming  prospects.  The  inner  drawing- 
room  is  the  last  room  on  that  side  of  the  castle,  and  juts  out  over  the 
rock,  looking  towards  the  Lizard  Point  The  antique  vases  in  the 
saloons  were  filled  with  fr^h  flowers,  and  the  rooms  had  such  an 
inhabited,  comfortable  appearance^  I  asked  the  guide  whether  the  St 
Aubyn  family  were  not  then  residhig  in  their  grand  baronial  castle. 

<<r7o9  they  seldom  come  here^"  was  the  reply ;  "they  prefer  t^eir 
modem  seat  at  Clowance." 

**  Senseless  individuals,"  thought  I,  '^  did  I  possess  such  a  home,  I 
should  esteem  every  hour  lost  that  was  not  pissed  within  its  walls !" 

We  passed  through  the  bedrooms.  In  the  principal  or  state-room 
the  bed  was  phu»d  in  an  arched  recess,  with  a  deep  ruelle  on  either  side, 
exactly  in  the  French  fuhion,  where  royalty  and  the  hauie  noblesse 
received  such  privileged  friends  as  were  intimate  enough  to  be  admitted 
to  their  levee.  The  beds  themselves  were  splendid  specimens  of  old  oak 
carvinc^,  angels  and  saints  forming  the  pillars  in  figures  the  size  of  life. 
But  when  we  entered  the  chapel,  all  else  was  forgotten  in  admiration  of 
its  chaste  and  elegant  appearance.  It  is  of  large  size.  Below  the  rood- 
loft  is  the  organ,  and  an  immense  golden  chandelier  hangs  down  over  a 
vacant  space.  Above  the  rood-loft,  the  stalls  extend  up  both  sides  to 
the  altar,  elegantly  and  lightly  carved  in  oak,  with  slender  pillars  ending 
in  a  fine  cornice.  Over  the  altar  are  hung  various  carvings  in  stone, 
silver,  and  alabaster,  framed  in  gold — ancient,  strange  things — the  whole 
surmounted  by  an  immense  window  of  painted  glass.  Under  the  stalls, 
and  near  the  futar,  is  a  hole  about  eight  leet  square,  approached  by  steps, 
down  which  we  looked  ;  this  was  an  ouhlieUe^  aud  in  it  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  found  some  time  since. 

I  ascended  the  tower  afterwards,  which  commanded  a  sublime  view, 
the  same  objects  being  visible  as  from  the  part  I  noticed  previously,  only 
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tlie  sea  was  broader  and  nearer,  the  Tessels  sailed  closer  hj,  the  bahnjr, 
soft  air  blew  more  freshly,  and  the  brilKant  sands  along^  the  mai^gin  of 
the  bay  glistened  brighter  in  the  autumnal  son.  We  now  traTen^  the 
stone  terrace  which  nms  all  round  one  side  of  the  buil&ig,  Ae  carred 
railings  worked  in  the  finest  tracery,  and  ornamented  at  interrals  with 
graoeral  pointed  pillars.  From  hence  I  looked  down  on  the  chasm  beneath, 
the  yast  masses  of  granite  washed  by  the  foaming  wares.  I  took  a  hng 
last  look  of  the  majestic  pile,  so  consecrated  to  mysterious  tales  and 
legends  that  each  step  seemed  desecrating  some  hallowed  spot  It  is  said 
that,  issuing  from  the  chapel-gate  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  slunes 
pale  and  clear,  the  phantoms  of  the  buried  nuns  are  seen  to  rise  and 
slowly  traverse  this  broad  terrace,  walking  two  and  two,  as  if  in  friendly 
conrerse,  their  white  robes  fluttering  like  beacons  in  the  breeze.  Ever 
and  anon  they  pause,  and,  leaning  over  the  sculptured  balustrade,  appear 
to  hold  communion  with  some  unseen  ones  below,  as  hollow  sounds  are 
dimly  heard,  the  yoices,  as  it  is  said,  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  who,  dying 
near  that  spot,  invoked  with  their  last  breath  the  prayers  and  offices  of 
these  holy  sisters  and  of  their  patron  saint,  Michael.  Such  dreamy 
legends,  hanging  about  these  old  walls  like  a  mysterious  drapery,  lend  an 
inexpressible  cha^m  to  the  scene,  and  invest  it,  even  in  the  merry  light  of 
day,  with  superstitious  awe.  So  impressed  are  the  inhabitants  with  the 
truth  of  these  reports,  that  none  would  be  found  to  walk  on  this  terrace 
when  dark  night  approached;  and  the  keepers  of  the  house  listen  to  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  rocks,  and  think  they  can  distinguish  the 
sound  of  voices  raised  above  the  blast.  But  time  pressed,  and  we 
descended  from  the  rock,  and  on  regaining  our  carriage,  drove  along  the 
margin  of  the  shining  sands  to  Penzance,  which,  from  its  happy  position 
and  smiling  prospects,  I  would  baptise  Plaizance. 

The  streets  are  broad  and  handsome,  and  facing  the  traveller  as  he 
advances  towards  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine  building  of  ffranite, 
adorned  with  a  loBy  columi|jed  entrance,  which  is  the  marl^  and  town- 
hall.  The  general  use  of  the  native  granite  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
dignity  to  all  the  pubKc  buildings  in  the  south  of  Cornwall. 

Having  obtained  another  carriage,  we  proceeded  without  loss  of  time 
to  the  Land's  End,  distant  about  ten  miles.  On  leaving  the  town  we 
passed  through  an  extremely  pretty  valley,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
avenues  of  ash-trees,  which  partially  concealed  the  difierent  gentlemen  s 
seats  adjacent.  One  house  particularly  was  pointed  out  to  me,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a  dense  mantle  of  myrtle  of  the  most  hixuriant  growth 
and  thickness.  Ever  and  anon,  on  looking  hack,  we  bad  ehaming 
glimpses  of  the  bay  and  distant  mount  glistening  in  the  sunshine^  remind- 
ing one  more  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  an  Italian  landscape  than  of  ihe 
dim  tints  usual  in  our  foggy  land. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  plunged  into  a  hilly  country,  where  high  banks 
shut  out  aU  prospeot,  and  the  appearance  of'^  the  country  beeame  sterile 
and  bleak  in  the  extreme.  AfWr  passmg  St.  Bergan^  whose  tall  diureh 
tower  was  conspiooous  for  many  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  ihe  v^lsge,  when 
tlie  first  wonder  of  ^e  coast  was  to  be  viewed-^tfie  Logan  sione ;  and 
leaving  oinr  caTriafi;e,  we  mounted,  cicenmed  by  our  civO  driver.  A 
vilhge  wetraversed  was  wretched  in  tjie  extreme— tfie  huts,  ot  rather 
hovels^  loosely  b«lt  of  blocks  of  granite,  without  any  approach  to  gsrden 
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or  citltivatioD  ;  BotUng  but  pigs  wcEre  to  be  seen,  that  waHoed  in  and  out 
of  the  doon  iviik  the  most  perfect  air  of  domeBtieity.  One  trnxasbmua 
bnite  in  particular,  CTideDtlj  looking  on  our  par^  as  intmders  on  his 
lawfitl  pnrHeus,  pnrraed  as  so  cloiely,  and  k^ed  so  hnngnp  aod  so 
raneh  as  if  he  could  eat  us^  I  was  f^ad  to  jump  over  the  stile  mto  some 
fields  through  which  we  were  to  pass  on  oar  road  to  die  rocks.  Once 
aixiTed  on  me  cfifBs  oteilooking  ^e  sea,  the  view  was  grand  in  the  ex- 
treme, for  in  a  moment,  as  if  hj  magic^  a  dense  mass  of  rock^  IcMmed  of 
gigantic  granite,  rose  liefere  us,  dsrk,  black,  and  frowning.  At  an  im- 
mense depth  below  roared  the  sea,  lashing  the  iron-boimd  coast  with 
angry  breakers,  that  as  they  retired  left  on  the  dark  rocks  a  sea  of 
cnamy  foam.  On  erery  side  rod^  rises  above  rock  in  sublime  confusion, 
bioken  into  de^  ravines  and  yawning  chasms,  descending  perpendicn- 
larly  to  the  water.  No  vestige  of  cultivation — no  traces  of  uie  nand  of 
man :  all  was  lonely  in  solitary  grandeur.  The  only  sound  that  broke  the 
monotonous  roar  of  the  waves  was  the  shrill  cry  of  the  sea-gull  as  it 
fluttered  by,  spreading  its  white  wings  among  the  sombre  roeks.  To  ihe 
right,  far  below,  was  a  kind  of  creek,  bordered  witii  dark  cfiffa  descend- 
ing perpendicularly  to  the  water,  save  where  two  little  bays  ky  em- 
bosomed in  their  sides.  Here  the  white  sparkling  sand  lay  piled  vqp,  its 
brilliancT  strangely  contrasting  with  the  awful  bkck  masses  around. 
Sweet  httle  bays  these,  strewn  with  delicate  shells ;  fit  spots  for  fiedries 
to  hold  their  midnight  dances  in  on  this  firm  beautifnl  sand,  seenre  from 
all  mortal  intrusion,  nestled  in  the  sides  of  the  peoipitous  rocks,  sus- 
pended as  it  were  between  earth  and  heaven.  Long  could  I  have  gaaed 
on  these  fiEury  spots  had  I  not  been  awoke  from  the  reverie  inspired  by 
this  singular  scene  by  the  driver,  who  inristed  on  our  advanring  towards 
die  towering  mass  of  rocks  that  Jutted  out  into  the  sea  in  front.  A  nar- 
row foo4|Miui  was  all  we  had  to  follow,  and  this  ran  among  the  most  pre- 
cipitous parts  close  by  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  one  Sklse  step  would 
have  sent  us  to  certain  death  in  the  deep  waves  below;  but  dinging  dose 
to  the  granite  I  reached  the  proper  spot,  and  here  behdd  one  of  the 
masses  dF  granite  sensibly  move,  as  if  shaken  by  thevrind,  in  a  slow^  undu- 
lating motion:  This  was  the  frnnous  Logan  stone — a  ponderous  roek  set 
in  motion  by  a  man  who  had  preceded  us  from  the  village  of  pigs,  and 
whose  shoulder  placed  2^;ainst  the  stone  instantly  produced  a  vaeillation, 
that  at  a  little  distance  appeared  as  if  the  huge  recks  were  animate. 
Though  doubtless  hi^y  curious  that  so  vast  a  body  placed  on  so  small 
a  ipivot  diould  thus  yield  to  a  slender  pressure  and  tremble  palpably,  yet 
it  is  but  an  iota-^a  very  jot  in  so  sublime  a  scene.  It  is  the  whole  that 
strikes  the  beholder  withawe,  as,  gaaing  on  these  mighfy  rocks,  heaped 
around  in  a  natural  bulwark  against  the  surging  deep,  ihe  bones  as  it  were 
of  Katore's  vast  creatioD  are  visible,  peeping  out  from  their  earthly 
covering,  and  showing  the  skeleton  of  tins  great  univerae^ 

Returning  by  the  same  i^mpery  path,  we  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
horses  could  gallop  to  the  LanCs  End^  some  four  miles  off ;  for  the  ehwt 
November  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  sun,  aheady  sinking  into 
the  deep  bank  of  dark  o&ouds,  warned  us  to  lose  no  time.  Bare  and 
barren  was  iim  road— ^mihaded  by  a  single  tree,  uncheefed  by  a  solitary 
dweUing-^around  on  every  side,  save  the  point  from  whence  we  earner 
the  vast  blue  eiqianse  extended,  and  we  seemed  driving  out  to  sea  oiu 
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gigantic  natoral  pier.  The  wind  whistled  sharp  and  keen,  and  ever  and 
anon  dense  coyeys  of  small  autumnal  birds  rose  from  the  hedgerows, 
darkening  the  rery  air  for  a  moment. 

My  expectation  rose  gradually  to  intense  curiosity  as  we  neared  the 
Land's  End,  when,  turning  down  oyer  a  heath  and  dashing  along  a 
rough  road,  we  stopped  at  length  at  a  solitary  house,  all  further  progress 
being  impeded  by  the  cli£Ei  sinldng  down  to  the  sea  in  front  Dismount- 
ing, we  followed  a  guide  over  the  heath  to  the  extreme  point  or  cape. 
As  we  descended  the  masses  of  rock  seawards,  the  grand  outline  of  the 
stem  and  rugged  coast  burst  on  our  view — ^the  sombre,  frowning  rocks 
rose  about  us  in  huge  piles  of  natural  fortification,  gloomy-looking  and 
ancient,  covered  with  moss  and  lichen.  Never  did  I  see  such  black, 
mysterious-looking  cliffs,  bidding,  as  it  were,  a  haughty  defiance  to  the 
swellinfl^  deep,  forming  the  bulwarks  of  our  country,  and  mocking  the 
vain  em>rt8  of  invading  force  by  their  impregnable  granite  sides.  The 
ships  that  came  sailing  by  avoided  them  with  awe,  keeping  a  due  dis- 
tance from  the  towering  heights,  that  offer  no  foot  of  shore  to  feusilitate 
a  landing,  but  rather  tell  dismal  tales  of  midnight  tempests,  foundered 
ships,  and  pale  corpses  thrown  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  When 
we  had  arrived  at  the  extreme  point  we  looked  down  for  a  considerable 
depth  on  the  sea,  but  so  overhanging  were  the  rocks  I  could  not  discern 
the  shore,  the  height  we  stood  on  being  about  sixty  feet  from  the  water. 
The  ocean  here  comes  rolling  in  uninterrupted  waves  from  America,  yet 
the  mighty  Atlantic,  although  rag^g  for  centuries  against  the  iron 
barrier,  vainly  lashes  in  impotent  fury  the  granite  ro<£s  on  which  we 
stood,  presenting  such  stern  and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  further  pro- 
gress. The  scene  was  lonely  and  grand;  the  elements  alone  lived  here, 
and  man  seemed  an  intruder  on  their  rights.  The  only  livinc^  things 
were  a  whole  mass  of  cormorants,  that,  perched  below,  sat  watoiing  the 
waves  before  us  on  a  rugged  rock. 

Some  half  a  mile  distant  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  was  the  lighthouse  ;  to 
our  right  a  beautiful  creek,  called  Whitesand  Bay,  turned  in  a  graceful 
curve,  ending  in  a  rang^  of  clifi&  corresponding  to  the  Land's  End ;  the 
extreme  point,  Cape  Cornwall,  extending  out  to  the  sea  in  a  lengthened 
headland,  frowned  down  in  gloomy  maiesty,  its  rocky  sides  rent  and  torn 
with  many  a  chasm  and  ravine.  On  the  glittering  sands  of  this  secluded 
bay  King  Stephen  first  landed  on  his  arrival  in  England ;  the  adven- 
turous charlatan,  too,  Peter  Warbeck,  chose  this  spot  for  disembarkation 
when  he  came  to  claim  the  English  crown.  These  recollections  are 
strange  in  this  solitary  place,  and  linked  the  past  and  present  in  that 
mysterious  chain  of  events  that  extends  through  lengthening  centuries. 

Behind  Cape  Cornwall  on  the  other  side  are  the  Botallach  mines, 
built  on  the  very  verge  of  the  sea,  and  worked  under  the  water,  so  that 
the  miners  diggmg  in  their  gloomy  recesses  hear  the  waves  thundering 
above  them  in  hollow  roarings.  To  the  left  of  the  Land's  End  the  cliffs 
retreat  inwards,  leaving  some  isolated  rocks,  with  strange  names,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  sea,  a  mark  for  the  surging  waves  to  beat  against. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  advancing,  and  already  the  dark  clouds 
around  deepened  the  shadows  on  the  rocks  and  blackened  the  aspect  of  a 
scene  gloomy  at  all  times,  but  now  doubly  stem  and  sombre  under  the 
influence  of  approaching  night.     Near  the  spot  where  we  stood,  Cap* 
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tain  Arbathnot  had  tempted  almost  certain  destruction  bj  his  foolhaxdi- 
ness.  For  a  wag^er  he  had  agreed  to  ride  to  the  extreme  point  of  land, 
but  upon  reaching  the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  his  terrified  horse  backed 
and  was  precipitated  oyer  the  cliff,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  rocks,  the  marks  of  his  horse  s  hooft  being 
still  visible  on  the  very  edge  of  a  perpendicular  precipice. 

Our  guide  now  proceeded  nearer  the  water,  and  turning  to  ibe  right, 
made  us  mount  a  rocky  ledge  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  look  under 
the  chffs  over  which  we  had  climbed.  The  effect  was  most  beautiful, 
the  rocks  opening  in  a  vast  cave  filled  with  water,  looking  through 
which,  the  opposite  side  of  the  cape  was  visible,  showing  that  the  Land's 
End  is  a  kind  of  excrescence,  hollow  in  its  centre,  and  supported  by 
pgantic  basaltic  columns.  The  rocks  were  rent  and  torn  into  grotesque 
Bfaf^>e8  on  every  side,  looming  down  on  us  in  deepening  shades,  their 
covering  of  white  moss  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  vast  pile  of 
ruins  hurled  in  chaotic  confusion  by  some  giant,  such  as  are  said  formerly 
to  have  inhabited  those  regions,  and  who  turned  about  the  rocks  at  wilL 
Opposite  was  another  cave  opening  its  dark  mouth  in  the  side  of  the 
rocks;  but  nothing  could  compare  to  the  one  we  had  seen  with  so 
much  difficulty,  for  the  singular  efiect  of  gazing  through  its  recesses  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  was  quite  peculiar.  After  lingering  in  in* 
creasmg  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  majestic  scene,  we  retn^ed  our 
steps  upwards  with  some  difficulty,  and  at  length  gaining  the  summit  of 
the  rocks,  returned  to  the  carriage,  deeply  impreraied  with  feelings  akin 
to  awe  at  all  we  had  beheld.  The  evening  having  closed  in,  we  were 
prevented  from  visiting  the  many  other  lions  of  this  strange  coast, 
where  one  singular  rock  succeeds  another,  each  with  its  legenaof  some 
ffiant,  or  saint,  or  &iiy,  whose  handiwork  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
its  grotesque  and  strange  shape,  otherwise  unaccountable. 

We  stopped  at  the  vmage  of  St  Sennen,  near  at  hand,  another  of  the 
innumerable  family  of  Cornwall  sanctities.  It  is  really  a  pity  some 
Puseyite  does  not  write  a  Martyrology  of  all  these  worthies,  which 
would  completely  put  the  strange  Roimsh  legends  to  the  blush  by  thw 
absurd  grotesqueness  of  detail.  The  list  should  begin  with  this  saint, 
who  was  a  Perrian  and  a  Fire-worshipper,  and  yet  canonised !  Then 
there  is  St.  Breag,  who  was  such  a  stnct  follower  of  the  command .  of 
lending  to  the  poor,  that  he  not  only  lent,  but  exacted  such  immense 
usury,  that  once  on  a  day  his  indignant  creditors,  half  ruined  by  his 
exactions,  fell  on  him  and  stoned  him  to  death.  Then  I  would  recom* 
mend  to  their  notice  St.  Cleer,  a  nun  who  ran  away  and  won't  return, 
being  fiurly  tum.di-dy,  and  followed  the  precept  of  '*  increase  and  mul- 
tiply'' so  exactiy,  that  each  revolving  year  found  her  presenting  a  fresh 
sulnect  to  the  state.  But  I  must  not  foiget  St.  Bergan,  who  shut  him* 
self  up  ID  a  cave,  as  all  the  world  thought,  to  pray ;  but  having  lined 
the  sioes  with  botties,  he  merely  set  to  work  to  drink  himself  to  death, 
and  was  found  at  length,  a  corpse,  with  a  bottle  in  each  hand.  This  will 
give  a  sample  of  the  Cornish  saints,  whose  histories  would  be  highly 
edifying,  afl  may  be  seen  by  these  specimens,  and  quite  worthy  of  record 
fiir  the  edification  of  all  lovers  of  saintly  lore ;  but  I  forget  that  the  day 
is  closing,  and  we  are  returning  in  the  dark  to  Penzance,  where  we  slept 
in  a  most  comfortable  inn,  to  be  awoke  in  the  morning  of 
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l&mday,  Novewiber  9,  to  take  oar  departufe  on  the  tap  of  the  mail* 
As  ve  pamad  the  shores  of  the  bay  I  gave  one  long  lingering  look  of 
adiea  to  the  sweet  shores  we  were  leadng— the  MooQty  &e  Lizard,  and 
the  Borrounding  difis  just  visible  in  the  dtm  morniog  twihght.  We 
soon  turned  iobiid,  passing  die  prettjr  town  of  Ilayie,  with  its  seehided 
bay  stretching  inland,  the  rising  hanks  green,  wooded,  and  highly  cul* 
tivatod,  parting  into  snuHng  vaUeys  on  every  tide,  each  with  its  stream 
and  6rittging  woods  winding  among  the  encodii^  hills.  A  densely^ 
peopled  manu&cturing  district  was  now  entered,  wearing  diat  character 
of  sqaaiid  wretchedness  ever  seen  when  human  labour  beoomes  a  drug 
compared  to  the  power  of  machinery — ^a  strife  in  winch  poverty  aoa 
wretchedness  are  ever  the  result.  Above  the  town  of  Redruth  uses  a 
lofty  Mil,  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  called  Cam  Br^  supposed  to  be 
a  Druidical  monument,  but  too  elevated  for  mote  than  the  general  ootline 
to  be  disoerned.  Beside  it  stands  a  modem  erection,  strangely  con- 
trasting wvdi  the  antique  pile,  hdng  a  modem  pyramidical  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Dunstanville.  The  foot  of  the  hill  is  dothed  with 
wood,  and  in  summer  the  scenery  must  be  picturesque ;  but  now  a  cold 
east  wind  whistling  across  the  plain,  chilling  one's  very  bones,  drove  me 
to  the  inside  of  the  coach,  where  I  saw  comparatively  but  little,  althongh 
the  road  for  many  miles  before  reaching  Bodmin,  by  this  northern 
direction,  is  pretty,  passing  through  a  wide  open  tract  of  vale,  termi- 
nating  on  eitner  side  by  lofty  downs,  highly  cultivated,  and  of  pleasing 
form,  displaying  village  after  vill^pe  embosomed  in  their  sides,  or  crown- 
ing the  summit  with  some  loffy  diurch  tower.  This  kind  of  scenery 
continues  until  the  road  descends  into  the  wooded  sheltered  nook  in 
which  Hes  Truro,  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  waters  of  the  Fal, 
sloping  down  to  the  edge  of  that  river,  considerable  at  high  water.  We 
reached  Bodmin  soon  afterwards,  where,  procuring  a  carriage,  we  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  eighteen  miles  distant,  to  Polperro,  crossing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  rich  romantic  valley  which  I  had  before  seen  from 
Bistormd  Castle,  and  as  we  descended  a  predpitons  hill  a  lovdy  scene 
opened  on  either  side.  To  the  right  lay  tiie  finely  wooded  park,  diver- 
smed  with  verdant  depths  and  deUs,  of  Landihyroch  Park,  belons^ing  to 
the  Agar  fiskmily,  the  fine  old  trees  casting  their  enormous  boo^  over 
the  emerald  turf,  dothing  the  rides  of  the  valley,  where,  dashing  over 
the  stones,  ran  the  river  Fouiy,  now  narrowed  to  a  stream.  On  the 
opporite  ride  rose  Boconniek  Park,  covering  the  hills  with  a  mantle  of 
wood,  spreading  out  its  long  fines  of  forest  glades  for  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Beiow  these  rival  parks,  that  displayed  thdr  beauties  on  opposite 
rides  of  the  hills,  the  valley  wound  out  of  right  amoig  the  rounded 
hiUs  which  terminated  the  prospect.  On  reaching  home,  althought  we 
had  seen  moch  that  was  grand --nay,  even  sublime— it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  romantic  wildness  of  Polperro,  the  bold  lines 
of  the  rocks,  the  small  indented  harbour  piled  up  with  ships,  houses, 
and  piers,  all  in  chaotic  confusion.  I  found  my  little  Mary,  who  had 
remained  at  home,  enchanted  again  to  see  me,  and  I  sat  down,  hap^ 
at  least  in  having  accomplished  so  prosperously  what  I  had  intended,  sod 
ei^lored  the  beauties  of  Cornwall  under  a  fine  sky,  and  widioot  any 
misadventure  to  doud  the  beauty  of  surrounding  nature. 
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If  anything  in  thb  sublunaxy  world  oould  console  us  for  a  war  and  its 
ccaoonitont  miiontioM  among  them  a  doubled  inoome-tajE^  and  the  loaf 
at  war  prioee— 4t  would  aasuredlv  be  the  wonderful  inoreMe  of  knowledge 
the  nation  at  large  has  aequired  in  matters  geographical  and  ethaologi(«l. 
The  old  adage  which  states  that  **  when  hoose  and  lands  and  fortune's 
spent,  thai  learning  is  most  ezcellent^"  appears  in  a  very  fair  way  of  being 
veiified  in  a  most  unpalatable  manner,  and  on  taking  stock,  we  discover  that 
the  offiwt  we  possess  0(Misists  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  die  present  condi- 
tion of  Gamla  Carieby,  £upatozia»  Petxopaulovski,  and  other  such  towns, 
which  had  Intherto  been  only  known  to  the  venerable  members  of  the 
Qeographical  Society  (though  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  some  of 
them  have  been  considerably  pusiled  at  answenng  the  queries  of  their 
olive-branches)^  and  those  ingenious  gentlemen  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
compilation  of  gaieteers  and  other — valuable,  perhaps,  though  a  trifle 
ponderous — ^works  of  that  genui.  Now-a^lays,  however,  noua  awms 
change  iaut  eela :  the  unwashed  artisan,  imbibing  his  matutinal  pint, 
talks  glibly  enough  of  Baski-BazoukSf  can  draw  Uie  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  Zouaves,  and,  heartily  detests  Aberdeen  and  all  those 
potterers  who  have  imperilled  the  finest  army  that  ever  left  our  shores, 
by  unmanly  truckling  to  an  unbearded  de^t,  and  a  Clicquot-bibbing 
pietist. 

But  among  all  the  countries  about  whose  manneu  and  customs  we 
have  been  enlightened,  there  is  none  of  whose  actual  condition  we  are 
less  capable  of  lairly  judging  than  of  Turkey ;  and  that,  too,  not  from 
the  paucity  of  our  literature  on  that  topic,  but  rather  from  the  change 
whidi  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  during  the  last  twenty  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  Greek  revolution,  publishers  found  it  pay  to  briiw  out 
books  fiercely  abusing  the  Osmanli,  as  a  species  of  moral  whitewaui  for 
the  Grreeka — and  hence  the  Macfiitf lanes,  Maddens,  Walshes,  and  a  host  of 
'*  auteurs  ineonn%u  de  Uvres  inconnus  "  (to  quote  a  clever  mot  of  Jules 
Jama)  rushed  into  print  to  blacken  the  character  of  a  race  of  men  who^ 
whatever  their  fitutts  might  be,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  their 
opponents  in  evexy  moral  point  of  view. 

After  the  storm  genenJly  comes  a  oalm.  The  Eastern  affair  was 
botched  up— H>nly  to  break-  out  in  a  fresh  place,  after  a  few  years'  more 
wear — and  matters  relating  to  the  East  became  a  ^^  drug  "  in  the  literary 
uporld.  Ezottptions  oooarrod,  it  is  true^  in  the  instances  of  David  Urqu* 
hart^  who  had  the  manliness  to  avow  that  he  saw  much  that  was  good 
among  the  Osmanli ;  and  in  Mr.  White,  whose  *^  Three  Years  in  Con- 
stantiaople "  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  very  eitraordinary 
nation.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  Turks  were  left  to  enjoy  their 
Mgf  and  stroke  thmr  beards,  without  the  English  reading  public  caring 
a^ght  about  them. 

The  honr  and  the  man  at  iengdi  arrived*  when  the  true  character  of 
the  Turks  was  to  be  Rcognised,  and  M.  Ubicini  stepped  into  the  lists, 
fvepaced  t0  4io  doi^ght^  battle  with  his  pea  against  aJl  comers  who  dared 
to  tradooe  the  Osmank  He  collected  a  mass  of  informatioa  on  i 
posrible  subjoet  of  interest  rekting  to  the  condition  of  the 
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he  reftllv  made  out  a  very  favourable  case  on  behalf  of  his  proiegSs. 
But,  unrortanateiy,  he  posteued  the  inheroDt  £udt  of  all  FrenchmeQ : 
he  allowed  his  jfeeliDgs  to  overcome  his  judgment,  and  he  was  bliod  to  all 
that  in  any  way  thwarted  his  favourite  theories.  Still,  taking  it  on  the 
whole,  Ubicini  s  two  volumes  were  the  best  that  had  i^pewed  on  the 
subject,  and  remained  so  until  Sir  Gieorge  Larpent  produced  his  **  Turkey, 
its  History  and  Ptogress,"  which,  while  servmg  to  correct  Ubidni,  also 
brought  forward  a  multitude  of  new  £Msts,  and  enabled  us  to  judge  more 
fully  of  the  true  value  of  modem  Turkish  reform,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
present  with  the  past,  as  described  in  the  JWr^  of  Sir  James  Porter^s 
work  on  the  Turkey  of  the  last  century.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  may 
fiairly  say  that  Sir  George  has  exhausted  the  subject  in  his  work,  and 
those  who  wish  for  veritable  information  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
it.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring  before  the  reader, 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  a  rSsumS  of  the  progress  made  by 
Turkey  during  the  reign  of  Abd-ul-Medjid ;  and  for  convenience,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  such  information  is  denved  from  Ubicini  and  Larpent. 

At  the  period  when  the  present  Sultan  ascended  the  throne  Turkey 
was  in  a  most  hazardous  condition :  a  species  of  fSatality  had  appeared  to 
follow  Mahmud  in  all  his  undertakings:  ike  Turkish  army  had  been 
defeated  at  Nizib,  and  the  Admiral  Fevsi  Pacha  had  placed  ibe  whole 
naval  force  of  Turkey  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  young  monarch,  he  possessed  in  Beschid  Pacha  a  guide^ 
philosopher,  and  friend,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Tanzimat,  which 
IS  fairly  described  as  *<  an  organic  law  of  tolerance,  personal  freedom,  and 
security."  To  the  same  statesman  Turkey  also  owes  "  the  abolition  of 
mercantile  monopolies,  the  establishment  of  sanitary  regulations,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  provinces,  the  concentration  of  political  power,  the  advan- 
tageous stipulations  of  1840  with  the  great  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  the 
commercial  treaties  which  have  been  concluded  with  most  of  the  foreign 
states."  The  proclamation  of  the  Tanzimat  took  place  on  the  drd 
November,  1839.  Numerous  tents  were  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the 
imperial  palace  of  Topkapu,  known  by  the  name  of  Gulhanie,  and 
crowds  of  high  dignitaries— among  them  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches,  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Ulema — were  present  at  the  perusal  of  this  important  document, 
which  emanated  from  the  imperial  will,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  constitution  of  Turkey.  For  convenience,  we  may  divide  the  objects 
of  the  Tanzimat  into  four  distinct  parts :  the  government  or  councils  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire — the  administration — the  judicial  offices — and  the 
military  appointments.     These  we  will  proceed  to  examine  in  detail. 

The  government  of  Turkey  is  formally  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  in 
reality  is  restricted  not  only  by  the  institutions  and  conditions  of  the 
sovereignty,  but  also  by  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  here,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  modify  and  limit  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Sultan  is  the  representative  and  depositary  of  the  law,  having  the  sole 
charge  of  its  ezecudon :  he  can  even  make  modifications  in  certain  parts, 
m>vided  that  he  does  not  alter  its  essential  and  fundamental  character. 
His  decrees  «re  called  hatti-sherifis,  or  hatti-humaioun,  or  simply  hat.  The 
Sultan  exercises  his  double  authority  in  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  two  eminent  persons,  who  fomii  as  it  were^ 
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the  keystone  of  the  Turidsh  government :  these  are  the  Sadri-azam,  or 
Grand  Vizir,  and  the  Mufti,  or  Sheikh-uI-Islam.  These  persons,  with 
the  ministers  of  state  and  several  high  fonctionaries  holding  ministerial 
rank,  form  the  privy  council.  The  privy  council  meets  twice  a  week, 
in  ordinary  cases,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  and  deliberates 
on  the  measures  of  general  interest,  principally  those  which  have  refer- 
ence to  foreign  policy.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  and 
gravity  of  the  case,  the  Grand  Vizir  and  ministers  form  themselves  mto  a 
separate  secret  council,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  execa« 
tive.  But  it  is  very  rare  for  the  day  or  place  of  these  conferences  to  be 
known  beforehand :  the  Sultan  is  present  at  them,  and  they  are  always 
kept  most  secret.  To  each  of  the  different  ministerial  departments,  with 
the  exception  of  foreign  affiiirs,  permanent  councils  are  attached,  which 
discuss  propositions  and  prepare  the  projects  of  amelioration.  They  are 
ten  in  number,  and  the  chief  of  them,  instituted  in  1840,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  council  of  state  and  of  justice,  or  the  supreme  coundL 

With  reference  to  the  financial  and  administrative  department,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  divided  into  thirty-six  general  governments,  of  which 
Tnricey  in  Europe  contains  fifteen  Eyalets,  Asia  eighteen,  and  Africa 
three.  At  the  nead  of  each  Eyalet  there  is  a  governor-general,  the 
supreme  head  of  the  administration,  whose  powers  are  very  extensive. 
The  Eyalets  are  sub-divided  into  Livas,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 
Kaimakam,  who,  with  the  members  of  the  civil  tribunal,  performs  the 
magisterial  duties  of  the  province,  and  presides  over  the  collectors  of  the 
taxes.  Each  Liva  is  composed  of  several  Cazas,  governed  by  Mudirs, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  notables,  and  directing  the  financial  administra- 
tive department  of  their  district 

As  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  Turkey  is  divided  into  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  and  appeal,  forming  two  presidencies  or  chambers,  one  for 
Europe  and  one  for  Asia,  which  decide  in  the  last  instance.  At  tiie  head 
of  the  former  is  the  Cazi-asker  (literally  judge  of  the  army^  of  Roumelia, 
assisted  by  the  grand  honorary  judges,  or  assessors,  who  hold  the  presi- 
dency in  turn  for  the  period  of  a  year.  At  the  head  of  the  second  presi- 
dency is  the  Cazi-asker  of  Anatolia,  whose  tribunal  is  also  composed  of 
ten  assessors.  The  two  Cari-askers  are  the  chiefe  of  the  magistracy,  and, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  appoint  to  all  the  offices 
vacant  in  their  respective  departments.  Secondly  come  the  twenty-four 
Mevleviets,  or  mnd  judicial  councils,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a 
Mullah  (chief  judge),  and  containing  a  certain  number  of  Cazas,  or 
ordinary  tribunals. 

With  respect  to  the  military  appointments,  Turkey  is  divided  into  six 
camps,  or  carps  (TarmSe  (ordu),  each  composed  of  two  divisions  and  six 
brigades  (not  including  the  reserve),  spread  over  ten  garrison  districts. 
Each  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  general  of  brigade  (Liva)— each 
division  by  a  general  of  division  (Ferik).  The  entire  order  is  under  tiie 
command  of  a  field-marshal  (Muchir). 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Turkey  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  judicial;  for  tiie  Koran  contains  all  the  regulations  referring  to  Uie 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  Mussulmans.  As  the  source  of  all  justice, 
and  principle  of  every  duty,  it  is  the  guide  and  constant  object  of  study 
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&r  the  FaitfaM,  tbe  only  rule  ^v  conMili  aknost  hoiiHy.  UnfixiiiiMtoly, 
Am  rule  u  noi  always  intelKgiMa.  Omisaioiii  and  oonlradictioM  are 
iHmd  ia  the  Koraa :  to  remedy  and  explaiii  which  there  is  a  body  of  jneai 
kftowQ  by  tbenamoof  the  Ulemaf  or  learned,  todietingiush  then  6x>m  the 
great  maaB  of  the  peojile,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  eetabliahmeat,  was  still 
groieiT  Ignorant,  They  were  oiiginally  men  of  great  sim^iieity  of  oftind, 
who  nad  emhraced  scienoe  through  a  einoere  love  for  it;  and  who^ 
through  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  the  purity  of  their  litee,  aoquired 
gieat  audiority  among  the  Faithfid,  who  gradually  grew  into  the  habit  of 
eoDSolting  the  Ulema  in  every  doubtfid  circunutanoe  of  Ii&.  This  inter* 
fiaienoe,  by  degrees,  extended  from  purely  religious  acts  to  the  different 
leiatieiis  oif  civil  life,  as  the  r^igioas  and  judical  codes  were  ideatioal, 
and  they  soon  conunenoed  playing  an  important  part  in  the  state.  The 
power  they  acquired  was  confirmed  to  them  by  tne  CShalifis  formally  en* 
trusting  in  their  hands  the  sacerdotal  and  judicial  fundioiis.  The  Ulema 
now  contains  three  classes  of  functionaries :  the  administrators  of  justice^ 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Cadis ;  the  doctors  of  interpreters  of  the 
law,  called  Muftis ;  and  the  religious  ministers,  or  Imams.  ^'  It  is  easy  to 
understand,"  says  Sir  G.  Larpent,  **  that  a  body  endowed  with  this  pow«^• 
fid  organisation,  is  by  nature  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  refbruip  which  would 
be  the  utter  ruin  of  its  power.  Whenever  the  Tanzimat  is  thoroughly 
earned  into  effect,  the  monopoly  will  be  destroyed  whidi  the  Ulema  now 
possess  of  the  judicial  functions.  In  all  probability,  too,  the  Yakub  wiU 
mllow  the  general  law  of  change,  and  then  the  Ulema  will  have  to  look 
to  the  state  for  their  salary.  Such  is  the  real  issue  of  the  question  with 
the  Ulema.  Theyareaware  of  it,  and  do  all  within  their  power  to  retain 
the  authority  they  feel  slipping  from  their  g^rasp.  The  strugrle  at  the 
present  day  b  between  the  government,  which  takes  the  initiative  in  the 
reforms,  and  the  Ulema,  who  desire  the  mamtenanoe  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  Let  us  h<^  that  the  former  will  emerge  victorious  foom  the 
Struggle ;  for,  if  su^  is  the  case,  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  will  progress 
witii  gigantic  strides." 

Islamism,  again,  has  been  frequently  represented  as  opposed  to  the 
diffusion  of  light,  and  die  Ottoman  race  in  partaoular  as  devoted  to 
systematic  ignorance :  two  assertions  equally  devoid  of  foundation.  It  is 
true  the  Turics  are  ignorant  of  what  our  chiMren  learn  at  school-^general 
histray,  geography,  the  natural  sdences,  &c. ;  but  for  all  that  th^  pes* 
sees  a  system  of  instruction,  and  most  assuredly  employ  in  study  mere 
time  than  even  ourselves  apply  to  it.  If  thdr  knowle^^  is  not  exten^ 
sive,  it  is  because  they  conceive  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
Koran ;  hat  in  every  district  there  is  a  school,  which  the  children  attend 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  peiiod,  according  to  the  position  of  their  fiunil^ 
The  number  of  those  able  to  read  is  c^ieiderabk;  hut  the  elemente  of 
wading  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  are  incomparably  greater  than 
is  the  case  with  European  languages.  It  is  the  same  with  writing,  whudi 
is  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches,  aoooiding  ^  it  coneenis  the 
transcription  of  the  Koran,  judicial  acts,  and  commercial  registers. 
Education  has  existed  in  the  Turkish  Empire  since  ite  eariiest  estahlish- 
meoti  but  the  manner  in  whieh  it  was  understood  and  generally  prac* 
tised  caused  some  grave  disadvantages,  of  which  the  govununent 
mdertook  the  removal  in  1845^  at  which  period  the  firman  wus  piomiil* 
gated  decredng  the  formation  of  an  Ottoman  University,  and  entirely 
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vMtgtnmag  the  eyatam  af  poUio  iottniotioa.  Them  are  maw  aevwal 
ooU^;06  «8teblisbaa  by  the  ^oifenuamt  in  ConitMitiaeple»  ea  EHropeam 
mocMsy  aad  all  boaatkig  of  «  greater  <Nr  leas  dim^t  of  suoeaai :  iha 
ptofiMsorahipB  are  chiefly  heU  by  TuricSy  who  nave  aequifed  ibBir 
education  in  Europe.  There  is  dso  aa  Academy  of  Smenoe  and  the 
Belles  LeUreSy  for  the  purpose  of  imnroving  the  literature  and  language^ 
aod  pionotiBg  puhiic  inetruotion  la  Turicey,  hy  the  pdblieatiea  or 
tnasfauio  "         ~ 


ion  of  woria  suited  te  laiee  the  standard  of  ediuaiion.  JBut 
although  this  academy  contains  among  its  meoshers  all  the  dietingnished 
men  of  the  empire,  not  only  in  politics  but  in  science,  Ubicini  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  has  as  yet  effected  nothing,  except  the 
*^  Ottoman  Gnoamar"  of  Fuad  Efien^,  of  which  M.  Blaaqoi  has  given 
an  account  in  tite  Asiatic  JoumdL 

From  education  to  literature  is  only  a  step^  aad  we  will  here  take  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  public  libraries  of  Constantinople  aad  their  principal 
contents.  The  reform  party  were  not  contented  with  the  reorganisation 
of  the  schools ;  they  also  increased  the  number  of  the  libraries,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  printing  establishments,  instituted  a  periodical  press^ 
and  they  developed  in  the  nation  an  intdlectual  movement  which  has 
already  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  Ottoman  character,  and 
disposes  it  to  receive  the  impress  of  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  West. 
CoHetentinople  contains  at  the  present  moment  lerty  pablie  libraries 
(Kitab-Khsn^).  They  are  genendly  sitaated  in  the  imperial  mosques,  of 
whidi  they  are  oonsideTed  necessary  appeadages,  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
medress^s  for  ihe  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  hnmareta  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  weak.  The  establishment  of  these  libraries  dates  £N>m  tin 
eailiest  yean  of  the  conquest.  Muhammad  II.  eoUeeted  a  large  number 
of  worics  from  Brusa,  Adrianople,  Damaacus,  and  otiier  cities,  to  foim 
the  libraries  attached  to  Eyab  aad  Aya  Sophia,  and  to  the  mosqoe 
erected  by  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  older  works  of  liistenr  aad  biography  to  be  fovad 
in  these  Kbrariee,  they  also  coatain  those  which  have  appeared  siaoe  the 
intiodnetioii  of  tiie  printing-press  into  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  year 
1727,  and  amountine  to  the  magnificent  total  of  ninety^eight.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  &ee6  was  a  i^irk  by  Chani  Zad^,  oalied  the  ^  Minor 
of  the  800I  in  tiie  Anatomy  of  tiie  Memben,"  uod  which  appeared 
aeoonpaaied  by  |dates  lepeeentinr  the  body  and  its  various  parta.  Thia 
was  in  direct  oootnidietion  to  me  Koran  ;^  hot  Snltaa  Mafanmd  waa 
obatiante,  and  not  only  permitted  the  prubliGfttioOy  but  even  allowed  it  to 
appear  at  the  imperial  press. 

JonndiBm  in  Turkey  owes  its  origin  to  a  Freachmaa,  M.  Alexaadra 
Bbeqne,  who  weat  to  Smyiva  ia  1825,  where  he  estahliAed  Le  Speda^ 
itur  de  rOriemt.  Hiis  paper  was  afterwards  christeaed  Le  Ckmrrier  d§ 
Smyme^  and  under  this  'new  title  exercised  a  mariced  infaenoe  on  the 
eveato  w^idi  tigmdised  the  close  of  the  Greek  inaarreeiipa,  from  1825  to 
1828.  When  the  whole  of  the  Europeaa  press  was  applauding  the 
recent  dedaration  of  independence,  and  preachiaff  the  crusade  againal 
Ae  Tdiks,  the  Cmsrner  de  Smytue  aloae  eoaataady  defended  the  rights 
and  inteieats  of  the  Poite,  aad  b^  the  violent  opposition  it  aftxdel  to 
Ae  Graek  niaistry,  eoatrihnted  w  no  slight  degm  to  the  overthrow  of 
Capo  dlstriaa.  in  1881,  M.  Bbeqne  was  aummoned  to  ( 
by  Sultan  Mahmnd,  where  he  started  the  Momiewr  OUonumf  the  4 
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paper  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  written  in  French.  In  1832  appeared  the 
Takvime  Vakai,  or  Table  of  Events — a  translation  into  Torkidi  of  the 
Moniteur.  At  the  present  moment  thirteen  papers  appear  in  Con* 
stantinople— two  in  Turkish,  four  in  French,  four  in  Italian,  one  in 
Greek,  one  in  Armenian,  and  one  in  Bulgarian. 

The  customary  revenue  of  Tuikej  has  varied  during  several  yean 
between  six  millions  and  a  half  and  seven  millions  and  a  half,  and  is  made 
up  in  the  following  manner : 

£ 

Tithes 2,200,000 

Land-tax  2,000,000 

Capitation 400,000 

Customs 860,000 

Indirect  taxes   1»500,000 

Tribute  of  Egypt 800,000 

Waflachia  20,000 

„         Moldavia    10,000 

„         Servia ^0,000 

£7,310,000 

while  the  expenditure  is  estimated  by  Ubicini  at  7,510,000^,  leaving  a 
deficit  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  case  of  war 
this  naturally  becomes  very  much  larger.  But  with  all  due  deference  to 
Ubicini,  this  statement  cannot  be  quite  correct,  or  else  the  Forte  would 
not  find  such  difficulty  in  raising  such  a  trifling  loan  as  that  now  in  the 
market.  In  fact,  were  it  exactly  as  Ubicini  states,  the  Forte  could  not 
only  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  financial  condition,  but  be  even  on  a 
fiir  better  footing  than  several  of  the  European  great  powers.  There 
are  two  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  present  state  of  Turkish 
finances :  the  first  and  most  important  b  the  corruption  existing  as  « 
rule  among  the  officials,  so  that  not  more  than  half  the  taxes  derived 
firom  the  Raiahs  reach  the  imperial  treasury>  but  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  higher  and  lower  tax-gatherers  and  otner  officials.  There  is  also  a 
second  circumstance  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Up  to  the 
present,  in  ordinary  seasons,  that  is,  if  the  ^ear  had  been  eood,  and  the 
taxes  regularly  collected,  the  balance  was  maintained,  though  there  might 
be  many  instances  of  crying  reforms  being  neglected  through  the  want 
of  money.  But  if  a  year  of  bad  crops  supervenes,  and  the  tithes,  in- 
stead of  the  2,200,000/.  they  ought  to  bring  in,  only  produce  two-thirds 
or  half  the  sum,  and  at  the  same  time  some  circumstance  entails  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy,  the  state  suddenly  finds  itself  em« 
barrassed  with  a  deficit  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half,  which  it  is 
90t  able  to  cover.  In  this  way,  the  armaments  of  the  Forte  in  1849, 
the  war  in  Bosnia  during  1850  and  1851,  the  expedition  to  Montenegro, 
&C,  produced  the  present  financial  crisis,  for  which  no  satisfiictory  solution 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

Turkey  possesses  abundant  resources  both  in  the  fertile  soil,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive,  in  the  silk  manufiEUsture,  in  her  bound- 
less forests,  filled  with  the  best  building  wood,  and  in  the  scarcely  dis- 
covered mines,  which  yield  an  immense  return  to  even  the  most  super- 
ficial working. 
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But  the  oouiitless  errors  in  the  Turkish  financial  system  render  all 
these  resources  valueless,  and  the  fiscal  principles  of  the  gOTemment  are 
in  utter  Tariance  vith  eveiy  regular  and  reasonable  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  only  resource  the  Porte  has  is  to  work  o£F  an  immense 
quantity  of  Caim^s,  or  bank-notes,  which,  of  course,  possess  but  little  in« 
trinsic  value,  and  in  order  further  to  satisfy  its  necessities,  the  govern- 
ment  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  confiscations,  the  sale  of  offices,  pre- 
sents, and  the  wretched  method  of  debasing  the  currency.  The  debase- 
ment of  the  currency  is  a  more  grievous  misfortune  in  Turkey  than  in 
any  other  European  country,  for  very  little  money  is  invested  in  land, 
and  the  riches  of  the  nation  consbt  principally  in  ready  money.  The 
Raiahs  would  sooner  purchase  an  article  of  jewellery  worth  100,000 
piastres,  than  a  factory,  a  mill,  or  objects  of  that  nature.  Nowhere  is 
there  such  a  love  for  ornaments  perceptible  as  in  this  country,  and  the 
jewels  which  even  young  children  wear  in  rich  families  are  a  striking 
proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  land. 

Again,  agriculture  is  in  a  fearful  state  in  Turkey,  and  that  chiefly 
throuffh  the  way  in  which  government  collects  the  land-tax.  If  it  would 
take  we  produce  of  one  acre  of  land  as  the  ffround-tithe,  the  peasant 
would  cultivate  eleven  acres  instead  of  ten,  for  ^ere  is  plenty  of  land  lying 
waste.  But  what  would  be  the  case  were  a  farmer  to  cultivate  a  double 
quantity  of  land  in  the  spring  ?  He  would  have  to  pay  a  double  tax  in 
autumn.  Thus,  then,  every  one  keeps  his  hands  folaed,  and  confines 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  just  as  much  land  as  will  support  him.  As 
long  as  the  taxes  are  nused  in  the  present  arbitrary  fashion,  agriculture 
will  never  take  firm  root,  nor  any  industrial  activity  be  apparent;  but  a 
just  distribution  or  settlement  of  the  taxes  is  impossible,  as  long  as  the 
present  mode  of  rabing  them  lasts. 

No  more  striking  proof  of  the  prostration  of  the  Turkish  finances  can 
be  found  than  in  Sie  present  condition  of  that  army,  which  so  recentiy 
held  the  Russian  at  bay,  and  would  probably  have  by  this  time  most 
beneficially  assisted  our  movements  by  assailing  him  in  the  flank,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  successful  intrigues  of  our  pretended  ally,  Austria.  At 
the  moment  when  we  are  writing,  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  fearful  state  of  demoralisation  existing  in  Omar  Pacha's  army,  owing 
to  the  want  of  pay  and  food.  In  fiict,  so  bad  has  this  become,  that  the 
Muchir  will  probably  find  a  very  different  hie  when  he  again  ventures  to  act 
on  the  aggressive.  Much  of  tms  may  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  apathy  of 
the  Osmanli,  which  has  led  them  to  sit  idly  looking  on  while  their  gallant 
allies  are  contending  against  fearful  odds,  without  doing  the  slightest 
thing  to  alleviate  uie  sufferings  of  the  troops ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  the  want  of  money,  more  than  the  want  of  will,  has  been 
the  predominant  cause.  It  could  hardly,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature, 
be  believed  that  the  Turks,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  success 
of  the  allies,  could  be  so  intolerably  selfish  as  to  look  on  indifferentiy 
when  they  ought  to  be  using  their  utmost  exertions  to  provide  their 
defenders  with  necessaries  ;  but  we  fear,  very  much  fear,  that  there  is  no 

§  respect  of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.     Let  us  only  hope  that  we 
0  not  discover,  by  the  close  of  the  campaign,  that  the  Osmanli  are 
equally  worthless,  whether  as  Mend  or  foe. 
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In  ^  pgowmt  wttriike  seaiOD  H  wooU  1m  impooriUe  to  neglect  giving 
MNBie  aoeoimt  of  die  Turkish  vrnj,  ms&r  ag  it  can  be  derired  from  those 
ttvthonties  we  have  coosiilted.  The  old  difficulty  again  ariaes  on  thk 
kead,  namely,  the  immoDse  dMeienoe  existtng  between  statements  on 
paner  and  in  had:  we  wiU,  howeter,  proeeed  to  give  a  r^sumS  of  the 
military  strength  of  Turkey  prior  to  the  outbreak  o£  hostifities,  and, 
where  praetieable,  will  correct  any  app«rent  exaggerations.  In  hud, 
there  is  a  very  gfeat  similarity  between  ^e  Rvsrians  and  Turks  in  one 
respect;  they  both  appear  to  look  upon  truth  as  a  matter  of  very  slight 
importance^  when  their  interest  is  eonoemed.  However,  we  will  not  say 
any  more  on  thk  head,  bat  proeeed  at  once  to  our  task.  The  Turing 
amy  is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches  :  the  active  service,  ot  Nixam; 
and  the  reserve,  or  Redif.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Turkish  army 
is  divided  into  six  earp9  ctarmie^  or  camps,  each  under  the  command  c^ 
a  Muchir,  or  field-marshal.  Each  ordu  consists  of  two  c<»p8,  or  divi- 
sions, under  the  command  of  a  Ferik.  Each  division  is  again  composed 
of  three  brigades.  The  Sera^iear  Pacha,  or  commander*in-chief  ^  the 
TdrkiBh  army,  resides  nriocipally  at  Constantinople.  He  is  a  Vuir  of  the 
Empire.  On  extnMHpdmary  occasions^  when  the  standard  of  the  Prophet 
is  unfuried,  the  Grand  Virir  in  person  assumes  the  command  of  the  army, 
but  accompanies  it  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  whole  ordu  is  made  up  of  eleven  regiments^  six  of  infiemtry,  four  of 
cavalry,  and  oo»  of  artiDery.  Each  infimtry  regiment  is  composed  of 
four  battalions  of  e^ht  companies.  The  regulation  strength  of  eadi 
battalion  is  815  men.  Adding  &e  colonel,  the  Keutenant-oolonel,  and 
the  Alaa  Enini,  or  officer  who  takes  care  of  the  regimental  accounts,  the 
entire  regiment  of  four  battalions  has  an  effective  strength  of  3263  men. 
The  colonelcies  of  reg^ents  are  not  oonferred,  as  is  the  case  of  a  certain 
country  we  coidd  m^ation,  on  old  soldiers  as  a  species  of  retiring  allow- 
ance>  but  the  officers  of  this  rank  in  Turicc^  assume  the  active  command 
of  their  regiment  There  is  no  brevet  rank,  and  every  step  has  its  c<ff- 
responding  duties.  All  the  officers  rise  from  tiie  ranks,  excepting  those 
who  have  oome  horn  tiie  miKtary  schools.  B^h  order  of  the  Turkish 
forces  has  a  preparatory  school,  and  there  are  thus  six  miKtary  schools  for 
the  whole  army,  besides  two  superior  schools,  and  one  for  the  navy.  The 
former  are  dirocted  by  a  lieutenant-general.  Neariy  aD  the  private 
sc4diers  have  learnt  to  write  and  read.  Each  regiment  of  cavalry  is 
formed  of  six  squadrons,  of  163  men.  Adding^  the  regimental  staff,  the 
whole  amounts  to  934  men  in  each  regiment>  who  must  be  reduced  to 
736,  or  120  to  each  smiadron.  The  artillery  regiments  are  composed  of 
1300  men  and  twelve  batteries^  tiiree  horse,  and  nine  feol^  having  sixty- 
six  field-guns  and  four  howitnrs.  The  dibctive  strength  of  en^  ordu 
is  consequently  : 

Infantry,  6  regimenta  of  S8QQ  men     16^800 

Cavalry,  4         „  720    „        2,800 

Artillery,  1  „  1800    ,,        1,300 

90,960  men. 

In  addition  to  the  six  ordus,  there  are  three  detached  corps :  a  brigade 
in  the  Isle  of  Crete  of  400  men,  with  3000  to  3500  irregulars,  and  600 
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af^Deiy  nifitia,  altogether  aboul  8000  men  ;  a  brigade  in  tbe  Ejalet  of 
l^peBy  composed  of  one  veeiment  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavaliy,  about 
4000  men ;  and  another  of  the  same  strength  at  Tunis ;  altogedier 
amounting  to  about  16»000  men,  ia&ntry  and  caralrj.  The  speeial 
eerps,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  must 
also  be  taken  into  acoovnt,  exchisively  of  the  ordus.  They  are  composed 
ai — the  central  corps  of  artillory,  consisting  of  four  regiments  ;  one  of 
leserve,  and  three  distributed  tmrough  the  Tarious  fortresses  in  the  Dar* 
danettes,  Senria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Archipelago^  and  on 
the  littoral  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Blaek  Sea ;  and  secondly,  we  brigade 
of  engineen^  formed  of  two  regim^stSy  eadi  800  strong.  The  Ottoman 
army  is  therelDre  made  np  as  follows  : 

Eegiments.  Men.  EfTective  strength. 

Infantry -..,  36  117,360  100,800 

Cavalry   24  22.416  17,280 

Field  artillery 6  7,800  7,800 

Ordnance 4  5,200  5,200 

Engineeri    2  1,600  1,600 

Detached  corps : 

Crete   4  8,000  8,000 

Tripoli ^•...    2  4.000  4,000 

Tunis 2  4,000  4,000 

80  170,376  148,680 

The  decree  of  1843  &ed  the  duration  of  actire  seirice  at  five  years, 
at  ihe  expiration  of  whieh  time  the  soldiers  are  sent  home  to  be  incorpo* 
rated  in  the  Redif,  in  which  they  remain  seven  years  longer.  The  Redif 
is,  in  £Mst,  a  second  army,  and  contains  an  equiyalent  number  of  regi- 
ments with  those  in  active  service,  in  all  arms.  These  regiments  are 
looally  divided  into  squadrons,  or  battalions  and  companies,  wiUi  the  com* 
pleto  staff  of  officers  and  subaHeras.  The  latter  recmve  regular  and 
permanent  pay  from  the  stato  ;  ihey  are  bound  to  reside  in  the  towns  or 
villages,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  soldiers  on  Ibiiou^  and  to  exereise  them 
once  a  week.  During  a  month  of  each  year,  the  Redift  assemble  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  order  to  which  ihey  bdong  for  general  inspection. 
During  the  whole  time  the  Redifs  are  called  out,  they  receive  garrison  pay 
and  rations.  Each  order  has  its  own  Redifs,  who,  m  peace,  are  under  the 
oommand  of  a  Liva,  residing  at  the  head-quartert  of  the  ordu.  In  each 
place  of  cantonment  there  are  dep6t8  of  arms  used  in  the  manceuvres,  and 
ready,  if  necessary,  for  immediate  service.  By  meabs  of  these  arrange- 
ment^ Hke  government  has  always  at  its  command  a  miKtery  force 
throughout  uie  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  equal  to  the  active  army, 
and  capable  of  being  directed,  wiA  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  on  any 
point  of  the  country. 

The  clothing  or  die  Turkish  troops  is  ezeellent,  but  die  head-dress, 
consisting  of  a  red  fez  with  a  blue  tassel,  is  most  inconvenient,  as  it  does 
not  afford  the  slightest  protection  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
imiferm  of  the  Kne  consiste  of  blue  trousers^  and  a  single-breasted  round 
jadcet  of  coarse  doth.  The  only  relief  to  this  is  a  red  front  to  the 
cellar,  widi  the  regimental  number  on  a  small  bsass-plate,  and  red  edges 
to  die  cnft ;  white  cross-belte  and  red  fes^  a  km^saek  and  slipshod 
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shoes,  complete  the  dress.  Foot-sin^  have  been  unwisely  added. 
These  articles,  always  embarrassing  to  soldiers,  are  utterly  ma{^ropriate 
to  men  who  axe  compelled  to  take  off  their  shoes  four  times  daily  for 
prayer,  and  can  only  enter  their  g^uard  and  barrack  rooms  barefoot.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  White  has  the  following  pertinent  remarks  in  his 
^  Three  Years  in  Constantinople  :" — **  Accustomed  from  childhood  to  ease 
of  limbs,  and  to  be  clothed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  local  tastes,  faith,  and 
climate  ;  having  no  good  models  before  them,  and  no  esprit  de  earps, 
which  perished  with  uie  Janissaries — ^the  Turkish  soldiers  always  appear 
stiff  and  suffering  when  strictly  accoutred,  and  deplorably  slovenly  when 
abandoned  to  themselves,  whidi  is  generally  the  case :  for,  provided  the 
regulation  uniform  appear  outside,  no  trouble  is  taken  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  clothing  underneath.  Thus  they  commonly  wear  two  or 
more  wabtcoats,  and  often  a  quilted  coatee,  with  wide  drawers,  thick 
waist  ^rdles,  and  various  other  portions  of  ordinary  attire  under  their 
jacket  and  trousers." 

Since  the  year  1844,  reeruiting  has  been  carried  on  by  voluntary 
enrolment,  and  by  a  system  of  conscription  among  the  young  men  of  the 
age  of  twenty  and  upwards,  or  who  are  assumed  to  have  reached  that 
age.  The  ordinary  annual  contingent  is  26,000  men.  On  extraordinary 
occasions,  a  levee  en  masse  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a  fir* 
man,  backed  up  by  a  fetva  of  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam.  The  recruiting 
system  is,  in  ouier  respects,  very  simple.  Every  man  pronounced  to  be 
of  good  health  is  liable  to  form  part  of  the  contineent.  However,  only 
one  male  member  of  each  family  can  be  enrolleo^  and  only  sons  are 
exempt.  The  introduction  of  this  mode  of  recruitmg,  although  infinitely 
more  just  and  less  burdensome  to  the  nation  than  the  former  system,  has 
been  carried  into  effect  with  great  difficulty  among  the  Turks,  whose 
prejudices  it  shocks,  and  the  authorities  have  repeatedly  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  force  in  order  to  carry  it  out  In  its  practical  opera- 
tion, the  conscription  law  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower  orders. 
The  rich  are  invariably  allowed  to  escape,  which  will  account  for  the 
ignorance  that  generally  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  both  officers 
and  men  beinff  drawn  ^m  the  same  class  of  society.  Voluntary 
enlistment  is  of  rare  occurrence.  When  it  does  take  place^  it  is  among 
the  rich  and  powerful,  whose  influence  ensures  rapid  promotion.  The 
Turkish  soldier  takes  no  oaths,  is  dragged  to  the  standard  by  force,  and 
is  destitute  of  that  esprit  de  carps  w&ch  animates  the  soloiers  of  the 
West. 

There  is  another  measure  recently  adopted  by  the  Porte,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  has  raised  very  great  difficulties.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Turkish  army  was  exclusively  recruited  fSrom  among  the  Mussulman 
population.  The  Riuahs  were  liberated,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  ex- 
cluded from  military  service,  and  paid  as  an  indemnity  the  Kharadj,  or 
capitation  tax.  The  maintenance  of  this  exclusive  system  caused  a 
double  inconvenience  :  in  the  first  place,  it  kept  up  the  stigma  of  die 
conquest,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  equality  between 
the  races  proclaimed  by  the  reform  ;  and,  secondly,  by  leaving  nearly 
half  the  population  uni^ected  by  the  recruiting  system,  the  other  moiety 
was  gradually  weakened,  and  the  ordinary  contmgent  was  reduced  to  a 
number  below  the  demands  of  the  service,  if  the  immense  extent  of  the 
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territory  is  taken  into  consideration.  To  guard  against  this  anomalous 
state  of  things,  the  council  of  state,  in  the  course  of  1860,  introduced  a 
l&w  hy  which  all  the  Christian  suhjects  of  the  empire  were  summoned  to 
enrol  themseWes  under  the  Turkish  banners,  and  the  Kharadj  was 
abolished.  Still  this  dedsion,  which  immediately  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Forte,  was  greeted  with  but  slight  favour  by  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey.  In  consequence,  the  Porte  felt  itself  compelled  to 
defer  the  introduction  of  this  measure ;  but  a  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  taken  by  permitting  many  non-Mussulmans  not  only  to  serve  in  the 
Turkish  army,  but  several  of  the  European  leaders  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  religion. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Ottoman  army  has  an  effective  strength  of  about 
150,000  men,  which  can  be  momentarily  doubled  by  summoning  the 
reserve  under  arms.  To  this  body  we  must  now  add  the  irregular  troops 
who  could  be  collected  within  a  given  time,  and  the  contingents  fur- 
nished by  the  tributary  provinces  and  certain  territories  not  yet  subject 
io  the  law  of  recruiting,  but  bound  to  furnish  the  Porte  assistance  in  the 
event  of  war.  These  provinces  are— Serna,  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovine, 
Upper  Albania,  and  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  the  late  occupation  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  by  the  Russians,  the  Porte  could  not  expect 
much  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Several  guerilla  bands  have,  how- 
ever, been  formed,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  8500  men.  Bosnia, 
the  Herzegovine,  and  Upper  Albania,  being  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Mussulmans,  would  furnish  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  if  Servia 
eventually  gives  up  her  neutral  policy,  she  could  send  a  detachment  of  at 
least  30,000  men  to  the  aid  of  tiie  Porte.  Egypt,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1840,  is  bound  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Porte 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  has  hitherto  ful611ed  her  engagements  to  the 
injury  of  the  Russians.  The  whole  amount  of  the  contingent  she  can 
furnish,  after  deducting  the  troops  required  for  her  own  defence,  may  be 
estimated  at  24,000  or  25,000  men.  The  whole  of  the  military  forces 
of  Turkey  would,  therefore,  according  to  these  data,  amount  to — 

Hexu 

Regular  army,  active 148,680 

„         „       reserve  148,680 

Auxiliary  contingents 121,000 

418,360 

Such  is  the  condition  of  tiie  Turkish  army,  according  to  Ubicini,  and 
other  writers  who  appear  to  have  examined  the  subject  carefully.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  such  a  body  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  at  once,  nor  would  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  finances  allow  the 
government  to  maintain  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Our  only  object  is 
to  show  that  th&  Turkish  army,  were  it  well  officered,  might  be  made 
available  in  the  field,  and  furnish  our  scanty  forces  much  valuable  assist- 
ance. The  subject  has  been  recently  mooted  that  English  officers  should 
take  a  subsidiary  force  into  their  hands,  and  train  them  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Indian  sepoys.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  highly 
favourable,  for  the  Turks  indubitably  possess  bravery,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  behaviour  at  Balaklava  has  not  been  greatiy  mis- 
Jan. — VOL.  era.  ho.  ccccix.  f 
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repros^Dted ;  for  iaslance,  tkeoon«spoiide»i<if  dw  Jforn«n^  P(fit  writes : 
<<  Eyo-witoeases  say  that  the  Turks  did  ail  that  men  eovU  do,  eziospt  die 
at  tLeir  posts."  The  raw  material  i»  in  reiidinfmn,  and  slight  lahovr  witt 
hriiB^  it  into  shape ;  hut  we  must  not  pursne  this  suhjeot  fivtiher,  as 
most  probably  the  question  will  be  folly  discussed  in  Fanianent  ere  this 
aHicle  i^^pears. 

Of  the  Turkish  navy  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything^  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  iit  is  worse  than  useless,  and  Captain  Blade  has  already  fully 
p<Hated  out  its  defects,  winch  are  the  same  mow  as  at  the  period  when  he- 
wrote.  ' 

Hitherto  we  have  devoted  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  Turks^  and 
have  said  nothing  of  the  Rauhsy  who  form  an  immense  item  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  who  have  been  the  subjeet  of  so  many  speculations.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  complete  our  sketch  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  by 
quoting  from  Ubicint  a  few  passages,  which  wiH  suffice  to  explain  the 
present  position  of  the  Raiahs,  on  whom  depends  the  very  esdstenc^  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  whethw  it  shall  henceforth  remain  an  undivided 
power  or  be  parcelled  into  a  variety  of  separate  states,  to  become  die 
prey  of  each  bold  assailant 

The  Raiahs,  or  non-Mussulman  sulijects,  are  divided  into  fire  bodies^ 
governed,  imd^  the  surveiUance  of  the  Forte,  by  their  respective 
patriarchs,  and  by  the  grand  rabin  of  the  Jews.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Greek  nation,  or  community,  composed  of  all  the  Oi»toman 
subjects  professing  the  religion  called  the  orthodox  Grieek,  and  in  number 
about  six  millions. 

2.  The  Armenian  nation,  or  community,  2,325,000. 

3.  The  miited  Armenian  nation,  which  separated  from  the  former  in 
1829^  and  composed  of  Armenian  Catholies,  whose  number  does  not 
ejmed  75,00a 

4.  The  Laian  community,  composed  of  all  the  Ottoman  subjects  pro- 
fessing the  Latin  ritual,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armenians,  in  number 
about  800,000. 

5.  The  Jews.     150,000. 

The  Greek  race  is  scattered  through  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  though 
in  unequal  proportions.  In  Turkey  in  Europe  it  forms  about  an  eleventh 
part  of  the  whole  population  :  in  Asia  Minor,  it  hardly  forms  one  twenty- 
nfbh  part :  in  the  islands  it  may  be  estimated  fairly  at  three-fourths. 
The  Eiuropean  Greeks  in  Turkey,  in  number  ab<)ut  1,000,000,  are  scat- 
tered over  Constantinople,  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  other  provinces. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  are  disseminated  through  the 
entire  extent  of  the  scales,  from  Trebnonde  as  far  as  Jaffii  and  St.  Jean 
d' Acre.  The  islands  are  divided  into  two  Gre^  Eyalets :  Crete  and  the 
Archipelago. 

Of  the  Armenians,  only  about  400,000  reside  in  Europe^  of  whom 
more  than  one-half  may  oe  found  in  Constantinople  ;  the  others  are 
scattered  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  which  form  the  three  bishopricks  of 
Rodosto,  Adrianople,  and  Varna.  On  the  other  hand,  Turkey  in  Asia 
contains  not  less  than  2,000,000  Armenians,  the  majority  of  wnom  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  tiieir  ancient  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ararat. 
In  the  three  Eyalets  of  Ersntm,  Diarbekr,  and  Kurdistan,  they  have 
retamed,  in  spite  of  their  ftequent  migration^  a  numerical  superiority 
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Ofier  Ite  Turkish  and  Tuieoman  races,  and  towns  arv  fooad  eaelnsipsly 
inhabited  by  Anneiiiaiis. 

The  CktDolic  Armenian  eomnsiimty  does  not  exceed  88,000  to  40/XX) 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Of  this  mtoiber  abeut  17,000 
are  found  in  Constantinople;  9000  in  Angora;  4000  m  Ersrum;  2500 
in  TrelMsonde;  1500  at  Artwin ;  and  1000  at  Brassa. 

The  Latin  or  Catholic  community  contains  all  the  Catholic  smbjects  of 
the  Povte,  reganfless  of  their  origin,  widi  ite  exoeption  of  the  united 
Armenians.  They  afe  divided  into  severai  groups  or  nations,  who, 
though  Offering  m  their  mode  of  wors^  and  eedesiastieal  organisation, 
are  governed  s^nJarij  by  one  chief,  or  VekU^  who  zepresents  them  at  the 
Porte.  These  nations  are  five  in  nnmber :  the  Latms,  tiie  united 
Greeks  or  Meldhites,  the  Syrians,  die*  united  ChaJdaaans,  and  the  Ma- 
roniteK 

The  Jews  in  Turkey  originally  came  from  Spain  and  Portuga],  whence 
they  emigrated  at  various  intervals  in  consequence  of  relu^ae  persecu- 
tions. At  die  present  moment,  their  chief  resideoMes  are  Con8tantino{4e, 
Salonichi,  Smyrna,  Brussa,  and  Jerusalem. 

Of  these  nations  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  aboat  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  abne^  from  their  numbers  end  position,  are 
enabled  to  cause  any  apprehennoa  as  to  the  friture  existence  of  the  Hu- 
hammadan  rule  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  of  Constantmople  and  Turkey 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hellenes.  At  the  outset  the  miscon- 
ception may  be  easily  made;  for  in  both  are  found  the  same  distinctive 
features  of  raee,  vanity,  readiness  o£  intellect,  cunning  joined  to  credulity, 
and  constantly-excited  curiosity.  In  this  respect,  the  Greeks  have  re- 
mained what  they  were«two  thousand  years  ago.  But  in  other  re^)eet8, 
the  Romucs  can  no  more  be  compared  with  the  Hellenes,  thaa  the  latter 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  need  only  refer  to  tiie  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Hetasria  had  calculated  on  a  general  rising  of  the  Gmek 
provinces  :  Attica  alone  and  the  adjmaing  idands,  a  portion  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirns,  responded  to  tiie  summons  which  reached  them  from  tiie 
Morea.  Thrace,  Constantinople,  the  fitforishiog  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
littoral,  remained  motionless,  and  in  an'  ottitme'  ef  attention.  This 
apathy  was  not  produced  by  the  immediaite  presenee  of  the  Turks^  for 
the  Greek  population  at  Smyrna,  in  Chios  and  Caadia,  was  three  times 
the  number  of  the  Mussulman.  But  this  population  was  Greek  only  by 
name :  no  spark  of  patriotism  animated  taem.  Enriched  by  commerce 
and  trade,  more  attached  to  enjoyment  than  aBfaamed  of  servitude,  finding 
their  chief  glory  in  duping  the  masters  who  used  them  while  they  de- 
spised them,  tiiey  less  reseoUried  the  fldncient  heroes  of  Sparta  and  Aithens 
than  the  bastard'  Greeks  of  imperial  Rome. 

Politically  speaking,  Turkish  Greece  is  divided  into  two  partiee:  the 
one  attached  to  Turkey  and  the  maintenance  of  the  presmt  systen,  and 
die  party  of  change,  who  wish,  or  satiser  dream:  of,  the  liberation  of  the 
nation,  though  without  agveebg  among  tiiemselves  as  to  tiie*  period  or  the 
definitive  object  of  the  movement.  The  former  is  the  less  numerous,  and 
is  generally  recruited  among  tiie  remnants  of  the  ancients  nobility  of  the 
Fanar,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  greait  lay  dignitaries,  and  toe  mer- 
chants who  have  remained  subjects  of  ^  Porte.  They  are  selfish,  and 
though  detestmg  the  Turks^  iesiX  for  their  own  safety  too  much  to  aUow 
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themselves  to  try  the  dangerous  game  of  insmrectioiL  The  party  opposed 
to  TuriLoy  agrees  only  in  one  point :  that  of  expelling  the  Turks  from 
Europe.  But,  once  expelled,  tne  agreement  would  be  at  an  end.  Some 
dream  of  a  restoration  of  an  independent  Ronuuc  state ;  others  would  see 
gladly  the  imperial  throne  of  Byzantium  re-erected  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Tsar,  or  a  member  of  his  &mily  ;  while  others  simply  desire  annexa- 
tion to  Greece. 

On  this  subject  Ubicini  remarks :  '^  The  Greek  or  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion in  Turkey  is  instinctively  hostile  to  the  Porte;  but  it  wiu  do 
nothing  of  its  own  will  to  try  and  escape  from  a  government  which  pos- 
sesses nothing  oppressive  or  humiliating;  which,  while  allowing  abuses  to 
exist,  offers  no  biurier  to  progress ;  which  favours  rather  than  represses 
the  development  of  nationalities,  less  through  good-will  and  calculation, 
than  through  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the  future.  For  this  reason, 
then,  spite  of  the  doubts  and  inquietude  expressed  so  frequently  on  the 
subject,  the  Russians  have  never  obtained  any  active  co-operation  from 
the  Greeks.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  dubious  whether  they  would 
gain  anything  by  the  change;  and  then,  once  liberated  from  the  Turks, 
who  knows  whether  they  would  not  regret  them,  were  it  only  from  the 
annoyance  felt  at  not  being  able  any  longer  to  revile  them  ?" 

Nor  can  any  greater  apprehensions  be  entertained  as  to  the  Armenian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Their  safety  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  they  have  already  had  a  bitter  experience  of  Rus- 
sian faith.  During  several  years,  from  1813  to  1829,  the  Armenians 
appeared  to  believe  in  the  dawn  of  their  liberation.  Russia,  who  wished 
them  to  make  a  diversion  agunst  the  Mussulman  forces,  flattered  them 
with  the  expectation  of  the  erection  of  an  independent  principality,  under 
the  suxendnty  of  the  Tsar.  They  believed  in  these  promises,  and  for 
more  than  six  weeks  they  checked  the  advance  of  a  body  of  80,000  Per- 
sians, who  menaced  the  Russian  flank.  They  were  badly  rewarded  for 
their  devotion.  Not  only  were  the  promises  not  kept  which  had  been 
made  them,  but,  a  certain  agitation  being  noticed  in  the  country,  their 
archbishop  was  exiled  to  Bessarabia,  while  their  principal  chiefr  were, 
Bome  of  them,  carried  into  Russia,  whence  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
them  a^in ;  and  the  others  dispersed  through  various  countries.  From 
this  period  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  who  formerly  emigrated  into  Russia 
in  bodies  of  10,000  or  16,000,  have  insensibly  drawn  nearer  to  the 
Osmanli,  with  whom  they  possess  much  greater  affinity  than  with  the 
Russians,  and  whose  government  has  always  weighed  less  heavily  on 
them  than  it  did  on  the  Greeks.  The  Armenians  are,  in  addition,  those 
who  have  the  most  interest  of  ail  the  subjected  nations  of  Turkey,  in  the 
common  welfare,  and  will  gain  the  most  by  its  maintenance.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  tiie  commerce  and  industry  is  in  their  hands,  and  hence  they 
would  be  the  last  to  desire  a  change.  ^'  The  Armenians,  therefore,  fear 
the  presence  of  the  Russians  at  Constantinople  as  much  as  do  the  Turks 
themselves ;  but,  if  a  Russian  army  assaulted  it,  they  would  not  join  the 
Turks  in  its  defence,  because  they  are  even  fonder  of  life  than  of  fortune, 
and  have  a  greater  horror  of  fighting  than  of  slavery." 

Sufficient  proof  has  by  this  time  been  afforded  that  Ubidni's  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Raiah  nopulation  of  Turkey  are  perfectiy  correct  No 
movement  in  &vour  of  the  Russians  has  taken  place,  in  spite  of  all  the 
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efforts  made  to  superinduce  ihem.  The  reason  is  very  simple:  tbeir 
hatred  of  the  Turkish  goyemment  cannot  be  compared  with  that  which 
they  entertain  for  each  other ;  and  rather  than  unite,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  predominance  of  the  Christian  element  oyer  the  Mussulman,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  natives,  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  be  condemned  to 
eternal  slavery,  and  would  not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  join  the  Turks, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  their  rival.  Still,  for  all  that,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Raiahs  have  been  gained  by 
Turkey ;  the  tolerance,  the  equity  which  the  Porte  has  displayed  during 
the  past  years  have  not  yet  efBiiced  the  memory  of  past  injustice  and 
humiliation,  for  the  evils  are  too  old,  and  the  Temedy  too  fresh.  Be^ 
sides,  although  the  Sultan  has  behaved  equitably  to  his  Raiah  subjects 
in  Constantinople  and  the  large  commercial  cities,  this  is  not  always  the 
case  in  the  interior,  where  ancient  prejudices  have  not  yet  been  rooted 
out,  and  where  the  government  has  less  resources  at  its  command  to 
cause  the  acceptance  of  the  reforms. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the 'Turkish  Empire;  and  the 
only  question  that  remains  to  be  solved  is,  does  it  possess  that  vitality 
which  will  enable  it  to  withstand  all  the  rude  shocks  to  which  war  must 
inevitably  expose  it  ?  After  the  events  which  have  hitherto  occurred, 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  does.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  how  many  of  our  prejudices  on  this  subject  have  been  dis- 
pelled I  Some  absolutely  denied  the  military  strength  of  Turkey,  and 
yet  for  nine  months,  she,  unaided,  held  in  check  the  formidable  power  of 
Kussia.  Others  went  so  far  as  to  allow  the  existence  of  this  strength; 
but,  according  to  them,  it  was  to  be  found  solely  in  the  fimaticism  of 
what  was  called  '*  Old  Turkey,"  so  that,  in  point  of  ftu^t,  the  reawaken- 
ing of  the  Ottoman  nationality  would  be  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Christian  populations.  And  yet  the  Christians  never  enjoyed  such 
tolerance  and  security  as  they  do  at  this  moment  in  Turkey.  Never  did 
a  nation  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  witii  greater  unanimity  and  calm- 
ness. Nor  can  this  be  attributed  solely  to  the  diplomatists  at  Pera,  to  the 
presence  of  the  squadrons  in  the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  necessity  the  Turks 
lelt  of  not  inconsiderately  restoring  the  support  of  the  Western  Powers. 
Reschid  Pacha  and  his  colleagues  may  have  entertained  such  ideas  :  but 
the  masses  do  not  look  so  far :  they  only  follow  their  instincts.  Besides, 
ibis  did  not  occur  solely  in  European  Turkey,  where  the  Osmanli  are  in 
a  minority,  but  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  in  the  heart  of 
Anatolia,  where  the  Osmanli  form  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  have 
retained  a  greater  portion  of  the  roughness  and  fanaticism  of  their 
ancestors,  the  same  order  was  maintained.  If  tranquillity  was  thus 
desired — if  the  Raiah  were  on  no  occasion  rendered  responsible  for  the 
unjust  aggression  of  the  Muscovite — it  arose  from  the  &ct  that  the  Turks 
are  no  ionfi;er  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  they  have  progressed 
equally  with  otiier  nations. 

A  gentieman  who  traversed  a  great  portion  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1854,  and  who  detailed  to  M.  Ubicini  the  chief  incidents 
of  his  travels,  returned  all  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  spectacle  he  had 
seen.  '^Everywhere  the  roads  were  thronged  with  RedUfs,  who  were 
ihrong^g  to  the  head-quarters  of  their  order,  with  Bashi-Bazouks  armed 
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to  die  teedft,  with  volunteen,  who  had  wM  tbetr  eabin  and  the  £ekl  whidi 
aupyartod  them  to  buy  a  hone  and  arms,  aad  then  quitted  their  famihes 
iniOfder  to  iy  to  the  defence  of  their  country  and  dwir  Deli|^.  Thoi^ 
deaftitete  of  leaden,  they  committed  no  acts  <^  vidienoe,  no  depvedatioBs ; 
they  peaceably  paased  through  villages  inhabited  aiaiest  exclusively  by 
Chnstiaiis,  and  oonteeted  diemseires  with  easting  a  ghmee  of  con 
wk  those  Greeks  who  ppetended  to  conceal  themselves  on  their  ap 
«ad  thcea  insulted  them  with  their  cries  alter  they  had  passed." 

Again*  akhoogh  Turkey  has  already  made  such  an  oaward  step  m  die 
path  ef  mfbnn,  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  she  will  now  at  calxnlT  with 
bar  hands  in  her  lap,  and  do  nothing  more.  The  treaty  of  alltaaee 
leesady  signed  at  Consteotiiiople  between  England,  France,  and  Turkey, 
was  not  limited  to  ihe  mere  stipulation  of  certain  clauses  relating  to  the 
operations  and  eventualities  of  the  war.  It  was  also  intended  to  procaie 
new  adTUitages  for  the  Raaah  populatioa  of  Turkey,  without  distkictiea 
of  nationality  or  worship,  so  as  to  assimilate  them  completely  with  the 
MnsBakaaas.  If  this  he  Isarried  out,  Turkey  will  emerge  from  the  pre- 
sent cnsis,  stronger,  more  compact  than  she  was  prior  to  the  war.  Even 
if  some  of  those  provinces,  whidi  she  only  governs  nonunally,  are  detached 
and  ibcmed  into  a  neutral  state  under  the  ot^lective  guarantee  of  the 
pewcfSB,  her  strength  will  not  be  diminished.  On  the  odber  hand,  under 
the  auppontaon  ihai  Turkey  grants  the  right  of  holding  territorial  pio- 
sesty  to  Europeans,  the  progress  of  that  eountiy  will  becosee  marFel- 
lously  rapid  :  agriculture  and  commerce  will  be  £Dsteied  by  ihe  wealth 
of  Eunipe,  whose  amis  will  defend  her  against  all  external  attacks. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  eonclude  this  paper  by  a  <}uotation  from 
Ubknni,  to  whom  we  have  aheady  been  so  laigely  indebted  fiir  inlorma- 
tioR :  ^  Bnt  even  if  our  anticipatioos  are  contra^cted  by  fntuiie  events, 
what  natter  ?  It  is  not  the  cause  of  the  Qsmaoli  we  are  f^eading, 
whatewsr  sympathy  we  may  fed  for  that  proud  and  noble  nation,  but  it 
is  o«r  ewB — it  is  1»at  of  all  eirilised  nations.  If  experieiiee  proves,  con* 
tary  to  onr  anticipations,  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Turics, 
let  uem  disappe«^— let  them  return  to  Asia  ;  let  a  new  natioB,  acMire 
fipahls  of  phUing  their  part,  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
BosphonuL  The  question  is  not  to  kxiow  whetiwr  the  Greeks  an  warth 
JBOM  or  less  than  A»  Osmanfi,  and  by  whom  the  reforms  wUdi  most  in- 
eritahly  take  place,  will  be  realised  in  Turioey.  That  isnet  tbeooestion : 
'it  is  ledaeed,'  to  quote  the  testimony  of  an  ilhistrioas  English  itetes- 
■MB,  *  to  kskoving  if  Russia  must  be  allowed  to  reach  CoMtantittQplei 
attd  if  Europe  mnst  prostmfas  herself  at  tiie  feet  of  a  great  and  e^wc- 
dhahuDg  nalm.'  " 
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SONGS     OF      THE      WAR. 
By  J.  £.  Carpismtek. 

THE  BATYLB8  OV   SISBASTOPOIi. 

TwAB  twice  three  hundred  noble  ships  bore  down  upon  the  main, 
Swift  as  the  greyhound  from  the  slips  they  strove  the  shore  to  gain  ; 
One  pulse  in  every  proud  breast  beat  that  gallant  sight  to  see. 
One  thought  alone  ran  through  the  fleet,  and  that  was — Victory  1 
Secure  the  dastard  foeman  lay  behind  his  granite  wall, 
But  courage  yet  shall  win  tiie  day — Sebastopol  must  £dl ! 

Then  well  each  gallant  seaman  plied  the  swift  but  steady  ov. 

And  soon  our  troops  in  martial  pride  stood  on  the  Crimean  shore^-^ 

Near  sixty  thousand  valiant  men — ^but  ne'er  a  foe  they  met. 

The  battle  cry  was  **  Onward  !"  then,  **  We'll  find  the  Russian  yet 

What,  though  he  couches  in  his  lair,  we'll  raie  his  granite  wall ; 

There's  honour  for  the  braye  to  share— Sebastopol  must  fall!" 

Now  side  by  side  the  hosts  advance— two  nations  but  as  one ; 
Hurrah  for  England  \     Vive  la  France !    At  last  the  work's  begun. 
From  Alma's  heights  the  desp'rate  foe  pour  dreadful  volleys  down, 
But  on  the  breadiless  heroes  go  to  gather  fresh  renown, 
finmhi  their  ranks  begin  to  reel^— one  gallant  charge — they  ton — 
They  oan't  withstand  the  British  steel— the  victory  is  woo ! 

At  InkermaiDii  the  Russian  smight  the  mastery  there  to  gain, 

In  vmin  the  brave  allies  he  fought,  still  masters  of  the  plain  ; 

Outnumber'd,  still  they  would  not  yield— they  knew  not  how  to  fly, 

Resolved  on  that  dread  battle-field  to  conquer  or  to  die  I 

The  flags  of  France  and  Britain  still  shall  wave  on  those  proud  towers, 

The  sword  shall  ne'er  be  slieathed  until  Sebastopol  is  ours ! 


C0T7BAGE— COURAGE,  HEAKTS  OF  ENGLAND 

Courage*— conrage,  hearts  of  England, 

And  be  not  yet  dismayed^ 
Your  dearly-purcfaased  laurels 

Are  destin'd  not  to  fade ; 
The  same  old  martial  spirit 

Our  brave  fore&thers  knew 
Has  to  our  sons  descended, 

And  they  shall  conquer  too ! 

Courage — maids  and  wives  of  England, 

Hio'  fast  your  tears  may  flow, 
Tbink  they  but  sleep  in  glory 

Who  fell  beneath  the  foe ; 
Weep  oQ-^but  still  remember 

Brave  hearts  now  proudly  swell, 
Who  nobliy  wilt  avenge  them 

Who  in  the  battle  fell. 

,       Courage— courage,  men  of  Englaad^ 

And  pour  vour  lesions  forth  ; 
The  star  of  glory  lights  them 

To  honour,  in  the  North ! 
Send  forth  your  best  and  bravest, 

Nor  fiirl  the  flae  again, 
Unit  «s>  of  old,  triumphant, 

Still  floats  upon  the  main  1 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY: 

OR,  IIiLnST&ATIONS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUB  GBAND- 

FATHERS. 

Bt  Axexanbeb  Andrews, 
literature  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  eighteeDth  century  produced  many  authors  whose  works  have 
hecome  standard.  History  was  enriched  by  the  writings  of  Hume,  Carte, 
Gibbon,  Lyttelton,  and  Robertson — Philosophy  and  the  Sciences,  by 
Berkeley,  Bradley,  Hartley,  Hunter,  Adam  Smith,  Tooke,  Black,  Maske- 
lyne,  Porson,  Herschel,  Cavendish,  and  Playfair — Poetiy,  by  Rowe,  Gay, 
Young,  Pope,  RamsaVy  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray, 
Chatterton,  Darwin,  Warton,  Beattie,  Macpherson,  and  Bums — Romance> 
by  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett — Dramatic  literature,  by  D'Urfey, 
Cumberland,  the  Colmans,  the  Cibbers,  the  Sheridans,  Congreve,  Van- 
brugh,  Farquhar,  Stevens,  and  Home — Theology,  by  Hoodley,  Sherlock, 
Jortin,  Warburton,  PriesUey,  Law,  Palev,  and  Price — Jurisprudence,  by 
Blackstone ;  whilst,  under  the  general  designation  of  Miscellaneous 
writers,  by  turns  poets,  dramatists,  essaprists,  and  romancists,  we  have  the 
glorious  names  of  Swif^  De  Foe,  Addison,  Steele,  Hawksworth,  Sterne, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke,  Middleton,  Walpole,  and  Burke.  This 
century  also  saw  the  birth  of  those  beautiful  and  original  compositions, 
which  sprang  up  with  the  Tader,  the  Spectator^  and  the  Guardian,  and 
came  out  under  the  titles  of  the  Rambler^  the  Idter^  the  Adventurer^  the 
Bee^  &c.,  till  they  formed  a  class  of  themselves,  which  have  been  justly 
named  the  ^^  British  Classics." 

And  yet  how  miserably  were  authors  requited !  Goldsmith*s  "  Tra- 
veller" appears  to  have  been  sold  for  twenty  guineas,  and  his  *'  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  only  realised  sixty  guineas,  which  Dr.  Johnson,  having  in 
view  the  scale  of  remuneration  usually  paid  to  authors  at  that  time,  says 
was  ^^  no  mean  price."  But  the  price  at  which  books  were  sold  to  the 
public  was  proportionately  low — the  general  charge  for  a  four-volume 
novel  being  only  twelve  shillings,  or  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
five  or  six  shillings  for  two  volumes. 

But  we  have  forgotten  ourselves.  We  are  not  writing  the  history  of 
literature  in  the  last  century — we  have  only  to  describe  what  were  its 
most  curious  characteristics. 

The  "  getting  up"  of  books  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  which 
the  progress  of  art,  science,  and  invention  has  since  removed,  in  the  typo- 
graphical, illustrative,  and  even  binding  departments.  We  seldom  meet 
with  a  book  published  within  the  century  which  is  not  calf-bound,  with  a 
cumbrous  but  elaborately-gilt  back,  the  tide-page  frequently  printed 
alternately  in  red  and  black  ink,  with  an  allegorical  copper-plate  m>ntis- 
piece,  a  long  preface,  and  a  fulsome  dedication. 

Any  one  who  has  seen,  or  had  the  patience  to  read  one  of  these  dedi- 
cations, would  lament  that  so  virtuous  a  generation  should  so  completely 
have  passed  away,  for  we  meet  with  none  but  accomplished  dukes  and  in- 
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teDectual  eark,  who  are  at  once  represented  as  the  most  generous,  the 
most  talented,  and  the  most  exemplary  of  mankind,  ornaments  of  their 
species,  and  patterns  for  angels.  But,  in  too  many  cases,  the  nohlemen 
whose  yirtues  were  emblazoned  in  such  glowing  colours,  were  the  most 
ignorant  and  conceited  blockheads  in  the  countiy,  otherwise  they  would 
hare  discouraged  such  disgusting  flatteries.  How  different  from  the 
sketch  which  Horace  has  handed  down  of  his  acoomplbhed  patron,  the 
courtly  Mfficenas — how  Afferent  from  the  simple  and  unaffected  testi- 
mony which  Groldsmith  bears  to  Dr.  Smollett,  is  the  following  inflated 
dedication  of  the  play  of  <<  The  Modem  Prophets,"  which  is  copied  into 
No.  43  of  the  Tauer.  The  author,  D'Urfey,  thus  addresses  his  patron : 
^  Your  easiness  of  humour,  or  rather  your  narmonious  disposition,  is  so 
admirably  mixed  with  your  composure,  that  the  rugged  cares  and 
disturbance  that  public  affairs  bring  with  them,  that  does  so  vexatiously 
affect  the  heads  of  other  great  men  of  business,  etc.,  does  scarce  ever 
ruffle  your  unclouded  brow  even  with  a  frown.  And  that  above  all  is 
praiseworthy,  you  are  so  far  from  thinking  yourself  higher  than  others, 
that  a  flourishing  and  opulent  fortune  which,  by  a  certain  natural  cor* 
ruption  in  its  quality,  seldom  feils  to  affect  other  possessors  with  pride, 
seems  in  this  case  as  it  only  providentially  disposed  to  enlarge  your 
humility.  But  I  And,  sir,  I  am  now  got  into  a  very  large  field,  where, 
though  I  could,  with  great  ease,  raise  a  number  of  plants  in  relation  to 
your  merits  of  this  plauditory  nature,  yet,  for  fear  ot  an  author's  general 
vice,  and  lest  the  pkun  justice  I  have  done  you  should,  by  my  proceeding 
and  others'  mistaken  judgment,  be  imagined  flattery  (a  thing  the  bluntness 
of  my  nature  does  not  care  to  be  concerned  with,  and  which  I  also  know 
you  abominate),"  8cc.,  &c.  To  complete  the  absurdity  of  this  string  of 
compliments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  an  illiterate  citizen,  who,  having  amassed  a  consider* 
able  fortune^  was  enabled  to  retire  from  business,  and,  by  its  means,  to 
purchase  flattery,  consideration,  and  ultimately  knighthood !  Well  might 
Steele  say :  <*  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many  judges  of  these  fine  things 
spring  up  every  day,  in  the  rise  of  stocks,  and  other  elegant  methods  of 
abridging  the  way  to  learning  and  criticism !"  The  Cruardian^  No.  4, 
on  the  same  subject,  says  truly  enough :  "  This  prostitution  of  praise  is 
not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of 
character  from  the  learned,  but  also  the  better  sort  must  by  this  means 
lose  some  part  at  least  of  that  desire  of  fiime  which  is  the  incentive  t6 
generous  actions,  when  they  find  it  promiscuously  bestowed  on  the 
meritorious  and  undeserving. 

The  origin  of  these  dedications  may  be  found  in  the  previous  century, 
when  the  author  was  compelled  to  propitiate  some  man  of  eminence  to 
introduce  his  book  to  the  world.  Booksellers  being  few,  country  agencies 
almost  unknown,  and  the  means  of  advertising  scanty,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  insuring  the  expenses  even  of  publication — hence  the  mode- 
of  procuring  a  sale  for  a  book  was  very  different  to  what  it  is  at  present.- 
A  poet  or  author  projected  a  work,  issued  the  proposals,  and,  having 
to  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  printing,  opened  a  list  of  subscribers  pre- 
vious to  its  commencement,  and  to  head  this  list,  and  induce  other  sub- 
scribers to  follow,  he  generally  sought  the  favour  of  some  high  nobleman, 
or  fashionable  butterfly  of  the  town  who  had  somehow  or  other  picked  up 
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ft  Teputaticm  as  a  man  of  taste.  Tkis  pnetioe,  no  dcmbt,  partly  led  to 
the  extravagimoe  of  the  dedicadoiM.  Then,  agmin,  a  num  of  letters  was 
m  the  last  century,  as  a  jester  had  been  in  the  previous  oae,  a  sort  of  in* 
dispensable  atteadaat  at  the  tables  of  the  great— if  he  had  published  but 
(Hie  dull  book  it  was  suffieient — it  was  ^^  £Mhionable"  to  hare  oae  in 
your  patronage :  alnnst  in  depeodenoe.  He  was  to  famish  his  host 
with  leady-UMde  o[Hok>ns  upon  all  fiishiooaUe  topics,  to  i4>plaud  every 
wmd,  and  laugh  heartily  at  every  idiortion  of  a  joke  that  &U  fiooi  his 
lifN9 ;  he  was  to  laud  him  to  the  sides,  and  declare  him  at  once  t^  gentle* 
man  and  the  sdiolar,  and,  like  a  lap-dog,  to  submit  to  the  splenetic 
hnmours  of  the  great  man,  when  he  chose  to  be  out  of  temper,  without 
complaining.  And,  whenerer  the  poor,  dependent  author  wrote  a 
tragedy  or  a  sermon^  a  novel  or  a  history,  he  was  expected  to  dedicate  it 
to  his  patron,  and  to  inform  him — and,  at  the  same  time,  the  worid  at 
large — ^that  he  was  the  very  personification  of  virtue  and  excellence,  and 
the  bean  ideal  of  a  man  of  taste.  And  oh !  the  agonies  of  fear,  appro- 
henoon,  and  suspense  that  awaited  the  unhappy  author,  when,  in  or^  to 
make  Imown  his  work  and  to  swell  his  list  of  subscriptions,  he  salHed 
fod^  with  both  of  them  in  his  pocket  to  read  his  manuscript,  by  gracioas 
invitation,  befiire  some  party  of  woakl-be*thought  cognoscenti  of  both 
sexes  at  his  patron's  house — the  half^suppressed  sneers^  the  ironioal 
i^planse,  the  drowr^  inattention,  the  unseemly  and  ludicious  intorup- 
tiotts,  the  many  conflicting  suggestions  of  alteration  ! 

And  thus  was  the  poor  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  compelled  to 
piOBtrato  himself  at  the  feet  of  some  ignorant  peer  or  downish  knight ; 
to  subscribe  himself  his  ^'most  devoted  slave  to  command,"  and  to 
prostitute  his  talents  to  the  degrading  task  of  sketehing  an  exemplary  and 
angelic  character  to  clodie  a  dissipated  and  vulgar  patron  in.  He  could 
not  hope  for  soeoess  without  patronage,  and  he  could  not  purdiase 
patronage  without  flattery.  Even  this  abuse  has  not  escaped  the  keen 
pietnre-eatirist,  Hogarth ;  and  in  the  second  scene  of  the  Rake's  Pro- 
gress vro  see  a  poem  lying  on  the  floor  dedicated  to  the  young  rake,  and 
an  humble  poet  waiting  in  the  obscure  background  for  the  honour  of 
recognition. 

These  dedications  were  introduced  among  a  perfect  blase  of  italkss  and 
capitals,  and,  by  dint  of  large  type  and  '^  lading,"  were  made  to  occupy 
pretty  well  a  third  of  the  volume,  and  to  become  the  most  conspicuous 
portion.  Thev  were  also  illustrated  or  embellished  with  cherubim*  little 
iMins,  and  a  hundred  other  devices,  crowded  into  a  coarsely-executed 
woodcut — a  parallelogram  at  the  heading  of  the  dedication,  in  which 
ancels,  satyrs,  and  muns  were  flying  ahout  in  the  most  glorious  hurry 
and  confusion,  proclaiming  with  horns  and  trumpets  the  manifold  virtues 
of  thepatron.  We  have  before  us  an  '*  Epistle  to  the  Jews^"  in  which 
this  rectangular  device  contains  a  panoramic  view  of  a  city,  all  steenlea^ 
with  a  UanJc  along  the  centre,  pxtAmbly  to  represent  the  river,  a  short 
squat  monument,  with  a  flame  at  the  top  bigger  than  itself  and  a  sun 
sonounded  by  a  dory,  endrcling  its  &t  face,  lUce  the  hair  standing  on 
end,  and  with  ehworated  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  nicdy  poised  on  one  of 
the  steeples.  Then  the  first  letter  of  the  first  pan^saph,  the  initial  of 
the  dedication,  was  to  be  found  luridag  in  a  tree,  or  niding  behind  a 
hedge,  in  a  sinall  square  vignotto    now  the  mostcoospicooas  oljeet  in  a 
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rural  landscape,  with  a  shepherd,  per1ia|Ni,  leaning  agaiiist  it  for  support 
— ^now  borne  high  among  the  clov^  And  tlnn,  at  like  conclusion,  came 
another  rectangle,  as  full  of  angels,  nras,  armorial  bearings,  initials,  scroll- 
work, and  fancy  designs  as  fche  first. 

But,  returning  to  the  authors,  even  the  poet  who  enjoyed  the  highest 
patronage — the  poet  laureate  of  the  king — was  en>ected  to  wield  a  servile 
pen.  On  "  His  Majesty's  Becovery,"  an  "  The  «ew  Yewr,"  and  on  «  His 
Majesty's  Birthday,"  an  ode  must  be  written  by  the  laureate,  and  set  to 
music  by  the  ^'  Doctor  of  Music,"  wiio  catered  for  the  court,  ''  to  be 
performed  before  their  majesties.''  GoUey  Gibber,  Pre,  and  William 
Whitehead,  were  all  manwllously  fond  of  heroes,  an((  in  their  odea, 
successively  beat  each  other  in  marvelling  whether  any  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  could  possibly  have  come  near  the  king  their  master  in 
courage,  learning,  or  worth.  ^  Caesar,"  ^  Augustus,"  and  ^^  Britannia's 
Lord,"  were  the  appellations  most  frequently  conferred  upon  the  king ; 
and  Cipher,  in  o»e  of  his  odes,  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  denominske  Kim 

Lord  supreme  o'er  all  the  earth. 

Bni  the  foUowing  ^  Recitative"  of  the  "  Ode  for  die  King's  Birthday," 
in  1756,  written  l^  CibiMr,  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  JE^ce^  may  be 
taken  as  a  pretty  £ur  sample  of  these  effusioas : 

When  Caesar's  natal  day 

Demands  o4ir  anneal  li^. 
What  empire  of  the  earth  expfeied 

Can  hope  to  raise 

A  pyramid  of  praise 
Superior  to  Britanaia^s  Lord  ? 

And  here  is  Ae  ^  Air"  of  another  of  Cibber^s  odes : 

In  Rome,  when  fam^d  Augustus  lived. 

Had  then  the  lyrist  of  his  praise 
To  this  more  god&ke  reign  survived. 

What  glories  now  had  graced  his  lays  I 

In  the  ^  Ode  on  the  New  Yeai^"  1757,  the  same  poet  repeats  hisaself 
ihtts: 

iitr— Had  the  lyrist  of  oU 

Had  our  Caesar  to  sing. 
More  rapid  his  raptures  had  rolI*d — 
But  never  had  Greece  such  a  king. 

Chorttt — No, — ^aever  had  Greece  such  a  kingi 

Geoi^  II.  has  been  characterised  as  defioient  in  tMla,  but  he  eer- 
tanly  displayed  some  jodnient  in  nsbg  the  expresmm  whnk  is  anpvted 
tp  bun,  if  ht  bore  in  miDd  these  fuisoHW  odes,  when  1m  fiiihisaiMlj  in  his 
bad  KogliA : 

«i> ihebaiiitetsaiidtheboetstoor 

Pye  dees  net  appear  to  have  been  so  bad  ns  4ie  other 
ffis  ^Ode  for  die  King^s  Birthday,"  in  ITSd,  composed  in 
after  the  leeovenr  ef  Geoige  III.  horn  die  ftst  aMask  «f  that  illaess 
wUck  8ubsei<|aently  gave  ooearian  for  a  legeney,  wm  aMit  flKaWbg^  bat 
we  had  netfaing  abo^  Onsar  in  it : 
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In  the  royal  snflferer's  smart 
Each  beholder  bore  a  part ; 
Rumour  gave  th*  afflicting  tale 
In  sighings  to  the  passing  gale. 
That  bosoms  never  wont  to  sigh 
Were  clogged  with  speechless  agony. 
When  royal  bosoms  teem  with  woe» 
When  royal  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow. 
Can  the  private  heart  refrain 
Mingling  in  this  mighty  pain  ? 
Contagious  grief  in  that  affecting  hour 
How  wide,  how  gen'ral  was  thy  power! 
Sad  was  each  gesture — every  step  was  slow. 
Silent  each  tongue,  and  every  look  was  woe ; 
The  supplicating  eye  presumed  alone 
To  beg  compassion  at  the  Heavenly  throne. 

Making  every  allowance  for  poetic  license,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all 
this  was  gross  exaggeration,  or  enthusiasm  run  mad.  Sympathise  with 
the  royal  sufferer  and  his  afflicted  family  no  doubt  every  one  of  feeling 
did,  but  one  would  think,  from  Mr.  Pye's  verses,  that  the  whole  nation 
was  bowed  down  with  the  most  intense  grief,  and  completely  unfitted  for 
its  ordinary  every-day  avocations.  As  a  lady  of  the  court  said  to  a 
jealous  rival,  who  had  called  her  by  a  name  we  do  not  choose  to  repeat, 
although  a  lady  of  the  family  name  is  now^lyine  on  our  slipper,  '^  Your 
language  is  very  figurative."  Very  figurative  indeed,  Mr.  Pye ! 

These  birthday  odes  were  perform^  before  the  king  by  his  band  and 
choir,  and  were  regularly  reported  in  the  papers  of  ue  following  day. 
Af^r  going  the  round  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  country,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  only  suited,  and  the 
laureate's  absurdities  about  '^Caesar's  gentle  sway**  and  ''England's 
godlike  king"  were  forgotten  by  the  few  who  had  waded,  half 
dreaming,  through  their  unmeaning  and  insipid  length,  before  the  page 
which  contained  them  was  fairly  passed. 

Another  class  of  literary  absurdities  vnth  which  our  periodicals  were 
filled,  were  the  ''Eastern  tales"  and  "Oriental  fables,'*  which  were 
▼amped  up  by  any  writer  who  could  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
Asiatic  proper  names,  and  talk  about  sultans,  genii,  diamonds,  precious 
silks,  and  Baffdad,  after  the  manner  of  the  "Arabian  Nights.^'  The 
Eastern  tales  of  the  "Adventurer"  were  copied,  andincreased  and  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent,  tiiat  Goldsmitii  was  obliged  to  take  the  nuisance  in 
hand,  and  deal  severely  with  it  in  the  "  Citizen  of  tiie  World."  Then 
there  were  tales  of  English  life,  all  "  founded  on  fact,  and  embellished 
with  an  eleffant  copper-plate  engraving,"  in  most  of  the  magazmeiH- 
mathematical  jproblems  in  some-^odes,  acrostics,  prologues,  and  epilogues 
— ^the  unblushing  scandals  of  intrigue .  and  amours  distinguishmg  the 
Toton  and  Country  Magazine — an  "  Historical  Reg^ter  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Intelligence" — "News  fix)m  the  Plantations  in  America" — 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths — ^promotions  in  the  army  and  navy — 
ecclesiastical  preferments—"  Persons  declared  B-^— pts" — ^prices  of  the 
funds  and  market  reports — ^Usts  of  the  month's  performances  at  the 
theatres — and,  in  fifiust,  all  the  features  of  a  newspaper.    The  Universal 
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Magazine  supported  ite  right  to  the  title  it  bad  assumed  bj  ^'  com- 
biniDg  newSy  letters,  debates,  poetry,  music,  biography,  history, 
geography,  voyages,  criticism,  translations,  philosophy,  mathematicks, 
husbandry,  gardening,  cookery,  chymistry,  mechanicks,  trade,  navigation, 
architecture,  and  other  arts  and  sciences,  which  may  render  it  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  gentry,  merchants,  fiirmers,  and  tradesmen;  to 
which  occasionally  will  be  added  an  impartial  account  of  books  in 
several  languages,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Europe ;  also  of  the 
stage,  new  operas,  plays,  and  oratorios." 

Idteraiy  coteries  were  formed  at  the  several  coffee-houses  in  London. 
'*  Button's,"  which  was  famed  for  the  lion's  mouth  letter-box,  in  which 
conmiunications  for  the  Spectator  were  to  be  dropped;  the  *'  Grecian," 
from  which  the  literary  article  of  the  Toiler  was  aated ;  and  ''  John's," 
were  the  most  favourite  resorts  of  the  wits  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  '^  Saint  James's"  at  a  later  period  of  it,  and  *'  Dolly's  Chop- 
house,"  in  Paternoster-row,  towards  its  dose.  The  publishers  had  begun 
to  emigrate  from  Old  London  Bridge,  on  which  most  of  the  booksellers' 
shops  had  exhibited  their  huge  signs,  such  as  the  "  Looking-glass,"  the 
«  Black  Boy,"  and  the  "  Three  Bibles"  (which  were  the  last,  we  believe, 
to  quit  the  old  bridge),  and  were  now  located  in  Paternoster-row,  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Little  Britain.  One  (Dodsley)  actually  got  so 
far  west  as  Pall-mall,  and  some  hovered  '^  over  against  Saint  Dunstan's 
Church,  in  Fleet-street,"  but  the  majority  of  them  still  clung  to  Saint 
Paul's  and  its  neighbourhood. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  their  shops  afforded  a  nucleus 
for  the  wits  and  literary  spirits  of  the  age.  Thomas  Davies,  who  had 
taken  his  part  on  the  stage  in  tragedy,  and  who  was  described  by 
Churchill  in  the  <'  Rosciad"  as 

Statesman  all  over,  in  plots  famous  grown, 
He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouw  a  bone 

(more  completely  immortalised  in  these  lines  than  by  his  own  "  Life  of 
Garrick"),  kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell-street,  Covent-garden. 
Hither  resortcKl  Johnson  and  his  shadow,  Boswell,  Groldsmith,  Churchill, 
Foote,  Bennett,  Langton,  George  Stevens,  Dr.  Percy  (of  ancient  ballad 
fame),  Robert  Dodsley  (the  collector  of  contemporary  poetry),  and  War- 
burton  ;  and  scandal  says  Davies's  pretty  wife  was  the  original  attraction, 
Johnson's  society  the  second.  Churchill  corroborates  the  delicate  sus- 
picion : 

With  him  came  mighty  Davies  ;  on  my  life 

That  fellow  has  a  very  pretty  wife. 

Alexander  Stephens  mentions,  of  a  later  time,  Almon's  shop  as  being 
the  resort  of  Fox,  Norfolk,  Wilkes,  Burke,  Barr6,  and  others  ;  and 
Debrett's  as  frequented  by  John  NichoUs,  David  Williams,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Este,  Major  Cartwri^t,  and  other  minor  celebrities,  who,  on  Debrett's 
failure,  were  compelled  to  remove  their  conversaziones  to  Ridgway's,  in 
Piccadilly.  But  we  are  now  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  coming  to  the  days  of  Murray.  Let  us  step  back  within  our 
prescribed  limits. 

Anonymous  writing  was  much  in  vogue  among  the  authors  of  the  last 
century — orraiheri  perhaps,  we  should  say,  writbg  under  assumed  appel- 
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lations.  Tke  aeverity  witk  which  the  law  of  libel  was  put  in  for^  and 
stretched  eyen  beyond  the  letter  of  the  kw,  in  order  to  reach  some  ob- 
noxious partisan  writer,  was  doubtless  one  indocement  for  the  concealment 
of  real  names  in  print,  but  the  woi^s  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Cave 
required  no  sereen  of  this  sort.  Yet  the  Tatkr  appeared  as  the  pro- 
duction of  '* Isaac  Bickerstaff,'*  the  Guardian  as  that  of  ^Nestor 
Ironside,"  and  the  Gentieman's  Moffozme  was  edited  by  ^Sylvanus 
Urban,  Gent" — a  fiction  which  is  still  kept  up.  PoliticaU  writers,  with 
better,  or  at  least  more  obvious  reasons^  sheltered  themselves  under  fan- 
ciful signatures,  as  BolingbvdiDe  wrote  ior  ike  Craftsman  as  ^  Humphrey 
Oldeastle."  The  celebrated  strictures  upon  the  government  on  its 
conduct  in  the  issue  of  Wood's  Irish  halfpence,  although  written  by  Dean 
Swift,  were  signed  '*  M.  B.,  Dtapier  in  DubKn,"  and  have  ever  since 
gone  by  the  name  of  ^*  The  Drapier's  Letters^"  The  immense  popularity 
of  these  letters,  which  were  hawked  about  the  streets  at  a  penny  each, 
and  even  posted  up  in  taverns  and  public  rooms,  gave  an  alarming  im« 
portance  to  tlie  subject,  and  procimd'  the  desired  result — the  re^  of 
Wood's  patimt — ^a.residt  which  led  to  the  canonisation  of  Swift  as  a 
patriot  on  grounds  which  appear  to  us  less  deserving  of  it  than  many  of 
his  previous  exertioBS  for  i^e  peofde  and  the  country.  Fielding  conducted 
the  Coveni  Garden  Journal  under  the  name  of  "  Sir  Alexander  Draw- 
caasdr,"  and  the  Ja^obMs  Journal  as  ''John  Trott-plud  •**  and  Horace 
Walpole  brought  out  his  "  Castle  of  Otranto"as  a  translation  by  "  Wil- 
liam Marshall,"  from  the  Italian  ;  Defoe's  ''  Treatise  on  Spirits"  came 
forth  as  the  work  of  **  John  Beaumont,  Esq.,''  and  his  ''  Essay  on  Appa- 
ritions" under  the  name  of  '*  Morton ;"  but  prosecution,  if  not  persecu- 
tion, made  this  gifted  writer  shy  of  appearing  inprapriSt  persona,  and  he 
frequently  concealed  himself  behind  the  mask  of  an  assumed  name. 
Then  came  great ''  Junius,"  the  most  mysterious  political  writer  that  ever 
assailed  a  government^  and  whose  secret^  most  psohaUy»  despite  all  that 
has  been  conjectured,  and  the  hundreds  of  pam^ilets  written  upon  it,  died 
with  his  courageous  publisher,  Woodfiall.  "  reter  Pindar,"  afterwards 
avowed  as  Dr.  Walcott,  next  attracted  attention  by  his  bitter  satires  of 
the  sovereign  ;  often  objectionable — even  spiteful — witty  and  searching 
at  the  best.  Even  the  newspapers  came  out  under  fictitious  authorship; 
the  Old  Westminster  Journal  was  edited  "  by  Simon  Gentletouch,  of 
Pall-maD,  Esquire;"  and  in  fact  the  brains  were  racked  for  distinctive 
signatures,  some  presenting  curious  alliterations,  others  indicative  of  the 
quality  or  pretensions  of  the  writer.  This  practice  and  the  manners  of 
the  times,  scarcely  purged  of  the  licentiousness  of  a  previous  age,  afforded 
authors  a  latitude  which  would  now  be  considered  gross  indecency — ^a 
latitude  of  which  Swift,.  Sterne,  Fielding,  Smoltett,  and  Bichardson  alike 
availed  tiiemselYes,  and  the  dramatiBts  were  allowed  to  exercise  to  its 
ftxUest  extent,  and  push  to  its  veiy  fddiiest  limits. 

We  are  now  eome  to  the  newspapers  «f  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  oemg  in  their  infancy,  seeing  that  no 
regular  newspaper  made  its  appearance  until  1721.  The  press,  however, 
travelled  quickly,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time  were  by  no  means  such* 
contemptible  productions  as  they  have  been  represented.  It  is  with  us  a 
question  whettier  the  Stamp  Act  of  1712  did  not  aid  them  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  elevate  their  charaoter.      Pl«viously  to  that  date  they  had 
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been  notiiing  more  than  pampbletSy  presentiDg  sometiines  only  a  single 
topic  of  news — '*  halfpenny  posts,"  and  "  farthing  posts."  The  hnpo- 
ation  of  a  halfpenny  stamp  raised  their  price,  and  made  people  look  for 
more  for  their  money,  causing  the  Trriters  to  take  more  pains  in  their 
conpilation,  and  introdueing  a  better  class  of  editors  and  pobUshers^  and 
more  information,  put  together  in  a  better  form.  Such  men  as  Swift, 
De  Foe,  Dr.  Johnson,  Prior,  Addison,  Steele,  Fielding,  and  Hawkes- 
worth,  became  connected  with  newspaper  literature,  and  the  tone  of  the 
public  press  began  manifestly  to  improve.  It  was  in  the  eighteenth 
oentury  that  the  newspaper  became  something  more  than  a  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  grew  into  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  of  libel  which  was  common  in  this  cen- 
tury— the  primitivenese  which  still  hung  about  the  process  of  printing : 
the  rust  of  the  chains  which  had  prevented  the  spread  of  learning — and 
the  great  difficulties  of  communicatbn  between  parts  now  not  a  day's 
journey  distant,  before  we  condemn  the  newspaper  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  put  it  in  conmarison  with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  Intelli- 
gence, too,  had  not  spread  among  the  masses ;  and  although  there  wasy 
as  Addison  and  Goldsmith  have  both  remarked,  a  g^at  appetite  for 
news  among  the  public,  there  was  not  so  much  anxiety  for  inJormatUm. 
Having  duly  taken  these  things  into  account,  we  may  now  glance  at 
the  newspapers  of  the  time,  and  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  merits. 
Reports  of  debates  in  parliament  were  unknown  until  Edward  Cave,  the 
founder  of  the  Gendeman*8  Magazine — a  name  which  deserves  to  be 
held  illustrious  as  the  *^  kind  Msoenas  ^  of  Dr.  Johnson — contrived  to 
procure  the  substance  of  them  for  publication  in  his  magarine.  His 
mode  of  procee^ng,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  to  procure 
admission  for  himself  and  a  friend  or  two  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  some  obscure  corner  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there 
privately  take  down  notes  of  the  speaker's  names,  and  the  general 
tendencies  of  their  arguments,  then  retire  to  a  nei^bouring  tavern  to 
compare  and  adjust  their  notes,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  their  memories, 
l^y  were  enabled  to  give  a  toFerably  ootrect  report  of  the  substance  oJF 
the  debates.  These  reports  weere  tacitly  sanctioned  for  neariy  two  years, 
isiien  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  showing  how  little  its 
members  relished  their  constituents  bemg  enlightened  as  to  their  doings : 

'*  April  18,  1738. — Resolved,  that  it  is  an  high  indignity  to,  and 
notorious  breach  of  the  pririi^es  of,  this  House,  for  any  newswriter,  in 
letters  or  other  papers,  in  minutes  or  under  any  other  denomination,  or 
for  any  printer  or  any  publisher  of  any  printed  newspaper  of  any  de* 
nomination,  to  presume  to  insert,  in  the  said  letters  or- papers,  or  to  ghre 
therein  any  account  of  the  debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House, 
or  any  Committee  thereof,  as  well  during  the-  recess  as  the  ritting  in 
Parliament ;  and  that  this  House  will  poceed  with  the  utmost  severity 
against  any  and  all  sock  oflBsndeis.'' 

But  the  fertile  bram  of  Cave  was  not  to  be  balked  in  this  design  by 
any  threat  of  pains  ^nd  penalties,  but  invented  an  ingenious  scheme  for 
continuing  his  reports;  and,  in  June,  1738,  first  appeared,  in  the 
Historical  Chronicle,  forming  a  supplement  to  his  magazine,  '*An 
Appendix  to  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver's  Account  of  the  famous  Empire 
of  Lilliput,"  headed  '<  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput."     The 
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Dukes  were  ^'Nardacs,"  the  Liords  <<  Horgoes,''  and  the  Commoners 
^^Clinabs;"  the  letters  in  their  respective  names  beine  slightly  trans- 
posed or  disarranged,  as  "  the  Nardac  Befdort"  (Duke  of  Bedford),  "the 
Hurgo  Toblat"  (Lord  Talbot),  **  Sir  Rob.  Walilup"  (Walpole),  «  Let- 
tyltno"  (Lyttelton),  **  Brustath"  (Bathurst),  "Feaukes"  (Fox),  '«Ooyn" 
(Wynn),  &C.9  &c.  Guthrie,  the  historian,  arranged  these  debates  for 
Cave ;  but,  in  1 740,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  associated  himself  with  Cave,  . 
undertook  the  reporting.  Mr.  Nicholls  says  that  Johnson  himself  told 
him  that  he  used  only  to  *^  fix  upon  a  speaker's  name,  then  to  make  an 
argument  for  him  and  conjure  up  an  answer;'*  but  he  deeply  repented 
of  the  fraud  before  he  died.  Dr.  Hawkeswortb  succeeded  Jolmson,  and, 
on  April  3, 1747,  Cave,  as  well  as  Astley  of  the  London  Magazine,  were 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  "  complaint 
having  been  made  against  them  for  printing  in  their  respective  maga- 
zines an  account  of  the  trial  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat."  After  several 
harassing  examinations,  they  received  a  reprimand  and  were  discharged 
from  custody,  on  paying  the  fees,  ''  begging  pardon  of  the  House,  and 
promising  never  to  oflfend  in  like  manner  again." 

Cave*s  enterprising  spirit  would  not  bear  the  curb,  and  in  1752  he 
again  published  his  parliamentary  debates,  though  in  a  conciser  form,  and 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  prefaced  by  the  following  noble  rebuke :  "  The 

following  heads  of  speecnes  in  the  H of  C were  given  me  by  a 

gentleman,  who  is  of  opinion  that  members  of  parliament  are  accountable 
to  their  constituents  for  what  they  say  as  well  as  what  they  do  in  their 
legislative  capacity;  that  no  honest  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  liber- 
ties and  purses  of  die  people  will  ever  be  unwilling  to  have  his  whole  con- 
duct laid  before  those  who  so  entrusted  him  without  disguise — ^that,  if 
every  gentleman  acted  upon  this  just,  this  honourable,  this  constitutional 
principle,  the  electors  themselves  only  would  be  to  blame  if  they  re- 
elected a  person  guilty  of  a  breach  of  so  important  a  trust" 

Some  years  afterwards  we  find  the  debates  reported  as  '^Proceedings 
in  the  two  Political  Club-rooms,"  when  the  speakers  were  dubbed  with 
the  names  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  "  Marcus  Cato,"  for  the  Earl  of 
Bath;  '<  Caius  Claudius  Nero,"  for  the  Earl  of  Wincbelsea ;  ''  Cn.  Falo- 
rius,"  for  Fox ;  and ''  Julius  Floras,"  for  Pitt — a  key  to  the  names  being 
^ven  during  the  recess  of  the  parliament. 

Up  to  the  year  1782  the  names  of  the  speakers  were  still  expressed  by 
the  initials,  or  the  first  and  last  letters,  with  a  dash,  or  a  sufficient  number 
of  asterisks  to  denote  the  other  letters.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  find 
P.  Ventidius,  Q.  Maximus,  M.  Cato,  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  A. 
Posthumius  resuscitated  in  the  London  Magazine  of  1750,  and  engaged 
in  a  debate  on  the  English  Mutiny  Bill;  but  when  we  find,  some  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  B***e  resisting  a  motion  before  the  House  for  immediately 
arresting  die  printers  wbo  have  dared  to  publish  its  proceedings,  we  think 
he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  that  so  noble  a  cnampion  of  a  popular 
and  constitutional  right  ought  to  have  his  name  embliusoned  in  full  as 
Edmund  Burkb. 
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A  WAKING  DREAM. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  FBLON'S  REVERIE." 

From  the  Danish.    By  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

He  sat  alone.  It  was  not  twilight,  it  was  night,  deep,  dark  night. 
He  had  extinguished  the  lamp,  for  he  wished  that  all  around  him  should 
be  gloomy  as  his  own  sad  thoughts.  Even  the  fitful  glimmering  light, 
which  was  cast  by  the  fire  in  the  stove  on  the  objects  near  it,  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  for  it  showed  him  a  portion,  at  least,  of  tbe  scene  of 
his  bygone  happiness.  His  bitter  sorrow  seemed  to  have  petrified  all  his 
faculties,  and  entirely  blasted  his  life ;  he  did  not  appear  to  reflect,  he 
only  felt.  The  deep  sighs  that  every  now  and  then  burst  from  his  com- 
pressed lips  were  all  that  gave  sign  of  existence  about  him.  That  agitated 
tremor,  those  wild  lamentations,  those  burning  tears — the  glowing  lava 
which  griefs  volcano  casts  forth,  lay  hidden  amidst  the  ashes  of  mute 
and  agonised  suffering. 

But  a  few  years  before  he  had  been  the  most  hopeful  of  lovers  ;  and 
somewhat  later,  the  happiest  of  husbands  and  of  fathers.  Now,  all — all 
was  lost !  Death  had  stretched  forth  his  mighty  hand  and  taken  his 
treasures  from  him  ;  blow  after  blow  had  fate  thus  inflicted  on  his 
bleeding  heart.  He— the  strong  man — the  high-minded — the  richly 
endowed — sat  there  like  a  lifeless  statue,  without  purpose,  without 
motion,  without  energy :  all  had  been  swept  away  in  the  earthquake 
which  had  engulphed  the  happiness  of  his  home,  and  he  had  not  power 
to  raise  a  new  structure  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

While  he  was  sitting  thus,  a  momentanr  blaze  in  the  fire  showed  him 
the  portrait  of  his  departed  wife,  which  hung  against  the  wall.  How 
many  recollections  the  sight  of  it  awakened !  Oh,  how  distinctly  he 
remembered  the  day  when  that  painting  had  been  finished  for  him !  It 
was  a  short  time  before  his  marriage ;  he  was  gtusmg  on  it  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight,  when  the  lovely  original  cast  her  beaming  eyes  on  him  and 
whispered,  "  Do  you  really  think  it  beautiful  ?  Is  it  so  beautiful,  that 
when  I  become  old  and  grey-headed,  you  may  look  at  my  picture  and 
remember  your  love,  your  feelings  for  me,  when  we  were  both  young  ?** 
And  when  he  assured  her,  that  for  him  she  would  always  be  young,  she 
replied  so  sweetly,  "  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  becoming  old  by  your  side ; 
it  will  be  so  delightful  to  have  lived  a  long  life  of  love  with  you !" 

Alas !  he  was  still  young,  but  he  had  to  wander  through  perhaps  a 
long,  long  life  alone.  How  had  he  beheld  her  last  ?  She  was  lying  in 
her  coffin — ^young  and  lovely,  but  pale  and  motionless.  And  he — who 
still  breathed  and  felt—he  it  was  who  had  clung  in  despair  to  that  coffin 
— he  who,  with  a  breaking  heart,  had  laid  her  dark  hair  smoothly  on 
her  marble- white  cheek,  had  pressed  his  lips  for  the  last  time  on  her  cold 
forehead,  had  folded  her  transparent  hands,  and  bedewed  them  with  his 
tears,  and  had  laid  his  throbbing  head  on  that  so  lately  beating  heart, 
which  never,  never  more  would  thrill  with  sorrow  or  with  joy.  But  who 
could  describe  that  depth  of  grief,  that  rending  of  the  soul,  that  agonising 
convulsion  of  the  heart,  when  the  last  ferewell  look  on  earth— th&  long, 
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eager,  parting  look — was  taken,  and  the  hea^  was  raised  from  the 
harrowing  contemplation  of  those  heloved  features,  which  were  soon  to 
be  snatched  and  hidden  from  his  gaze  I  Then  despair  seized  upon  him, 
and  his  grief  could  £nd  no  relief  in  tears. 

In  these  heart-breaking  recollections  his  spirit  was  long  absorbed ;  at 
length  he  pressed  his  hands  on  his  aching  temples,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  thou  whom  I  loved  so  truly !  hast  thou  indeed  forsaken  me  P 
Can  it  be  possible  that  thou  hast  dissevered  thyself  from  my  soul  ?  Ofb 
have  I  dreamed  that  thou  wert  hearkening  to  my  lamentations,  that  thou 
wert  lingering  by  my  side,  and  soothing  my  sorrow !  But  it  was  fancy — 
cheating  fancy !  Thou  who  didst  feel  so  much  affection  for  me — thou 
who  wert  never  deaf  to  my  prayers — ^hast  thou  heard  me,  and  yet  not 
answered  me  ?  How  often  during  the  sad  weary  night  have  I  not  called 
upon  thee,  and  implored  for  one  moment,  for  but  one  short  moment 
again  to  look  upon  thee !  See — I  stretch  forth  my  arms  and  embrace 
only  the  empty  air — I  gaze  around  for  thee,  but  am  left  in  oppressive 
solitude.  Oh,  if  thou  camt  hear  me,  beloved  spirit ! — if  it  be  possible 
that  thou  canst  hear  me — come,  oh  come !"  His  voice  was  choked  by 
tears. 

At  length  when  the  watery  mist  had  passed  from  his  eyes,  removing^ 
as  it  were,  a  veil  from  before  them,  he  gazed  wearily  on  the  darkness 
around,  and  perceived  a  faint  ray  of  light,  which  gradually  seemed  to 
become  clearer.  At  first  he  thougnt  it  was  the  moon  casting  its  uncertain 
gleams  through  the  window ;  but  the  light  seemed  to  extend  itself.  The 
comer  of  the  room  opposite  to  him  seemed  illuminated  by  a  pale,  tremu- 
lous lustre  that  spread  down  to  the  floor.  His  heart  beat  violently  as  he 
gazed  intently  at  the  miraculous  light  By  degrees  it  .assumed  something 
like  a  shape,  an  airy,  transparent  figure,  clad  in  a  shining  garment  that 
glittered  like  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  when  it  turned  its  countenance 
towards  him,  he  recognised  the  features  of  her  he  had  lost,  but  radiant  in 
celestial  peace  and  glory.  Her  dear  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  him, 
beamed  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  benignity. 

The  deep  grief  that  had  oppressed  his  spirit  gave  place  to  a  wonderful, 
a  mysterious  feeling  of  holy  calmness  which  he  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. 

<<  Oh,  speak  I"  he  entreated  softly,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  disturb  the 
beautiful  apparition,  and  holding  his  clasped  hands  beseechingly  towards 
it — ^'  Oh  !  let  me  hear  that  voice,  the  echo  of  whose  dear  accents  still 
lives  in  my  heart !     Hast  thou  taken  compassion  on  me  ?" 

<<  Didst  thou  not  call  me  ?"  replied  the  apparition,  in  a  fiEont  subdued 
tone,  yet  so  fiill  of  tenderness  and  affection  that  it  seemed  to  inspire 
him  with  new  life.  *'Hast  thou  not  often  called  me?  I  could  no 
longer  withstand  thy  supplication.  The  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  earth 
have  lost  their  bitterness  and  their  sting  for  those  who  have  become 
heavenly  spirits— those  who  have  seen  the  Omnipotent  &ce  to  face ;  but 
thy  grief  touched  my  heart  even  in  the  midst  of  blessedness.  I  could  not 
be  happy  whilst  thou  wert  wretched.  Often  have  I  hovered  around  thee, 
often  lingered  by  thy  side,  often  wafted  coolness  to  thy  burning  brow ; 
and  when  thy  sadness  would  then  seem  to  be  somewhat  soothed,  I  have 
lain  at  thy  feet,  and  contemplated  thy  beloved  countenance.    I  was  by 
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thee  when  thou  didst  lean  weeping  over  my  coffin,  and  in  an  agony  of 
woe  didst  cling  to  that  body  whence  my  soul  had  fled.  Oh !  how  much 
I  wished  then  that  thou  couldst  look  up  at  me,  and  know  how  near 
I  was  to  thee !  Oh !  how  willingly  I  would  have  embraced  thee  had  the 
Almighty  permitted  me !  I  was  also  with  thee  when  our  beloved  infant 
lay  in  its  last  earthly  struggle.  My  dying  child  called  for  me,  and  the 
heart  of  the  mother  yearned  to  respond  to  that  call  wfaic^  had  reached 
her,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  happiness  of  eternity.  I  came  down  to 
earth  to  answer  it.  Like  an  airy  shadow  I  glided  tnrough  the  garden 
paths  in  the  still  summer  nighty  and  all  the  plants  and  the  flowers  ex- 
haled their  sweetest  fragrance  to  salute  me,  for  they  felt  that  I  had  come 
firom  a  better  world.  And  nature  spoke  to  me  with  its  spirit-voice,  and 
besought  me  to  consecrate  its  soil  with  my  ethereal  step.  The  dark 
elder-tree  and  the  blushing  rose-bush  made  signs  to  me,  asking  me  if  I 
remembered  how  often  they  had  shed  their  perfume  aroond  us,  when  yoa 
and  I,  wrapt  in  our  mutual  happiness,  used  to  wander  in  the  soft  even- 
ings, arm  in  arm — heart  answering  heart — eye  meeting  eye — through 
the  verdant  alleys  and  flower-enamelled  walks ;  but  I  could  not  linger 
over  these  sweet  remembrances,  I  passed  on  to  watch  the  death-bed  of 
the  little  innocent  who  longed  so  for  its  mother.  And  when  thou,  my 
heloved !  overcome  hy  affliction,  let  thine  aching  head  sink  in  helpless 
Borrow  on  its  couch,  our  child  lay,  peaceful  and  joyous,  in  my  embrace, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  with  me  to  pray  for  thee.  Oh,  dearest  one ! 
how  canst  thou  think  that  death  has  power  to  sever  hearts  that  hare 
once  been  united  in  everlasting  love!" 

He  listened  in  mute  and  breathless  ecstasy  to  those  words,  which 
sounded  as  the  softest  melody  to  his  enraptured  ear.  When  the  voice 
ceased,  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  the  beloved  shade,  and  said, 
beseechingly, 

'^  Forgive  me,  angel  of  Paradise — ^forgive  me  !  I  feel  now  that  the 
happiness  of  heaven  is  so  great  that  nothing  mortal  can  compare  vrith  it. 
Yet  for  my  sake  thou  hast  left  awhile  this  inconceivable  felicity,  and 
deignest  to  assuage  my  grie^  and  to  speak  balm  to  my  heart.  Thanks, 
blessed  spirit — ^thanks  I  my  path  shall  no  longer  be  gloomy — my  life  no 
longer  lonesome  !'' 

<<  Thou  wilt  sigh  no  more — ^thou  wilt  no  longer  weep  ?"  asked  the 
spirit,  with  a  radiant  smile. 

^'  Thou  shalt  be  my  guardian  angel,  blessed  spirit !"  he  replied,  in  deep 
emotion. 

*'  God  be  thanked !"  ejaculated  the  spirit  in  holy  joy.  It  waved  its 
shadowy  hand  to  him,  and  as  it  seemed  to  turn  to  move  away,  its  airy 
robe  sparkled  luminously  for  a  moment:  it  then  glittered  more  and 
more  faintly,  till  it  looked  like  the  twinkling  of  some  distant  star. 

Then  eiurih-born  wishes  seized  again  upon  his  heart 

<'  Alas  I"  he  cried,  as  he  made  an  involuntary  movement  towards 
the  vanishing  shadow,  *'  shall  I,  then,  never  behold  thee  more  in  this 
world?" 

A  holy  light  passed  over  the  scarcely-defined  features  of  the  spirit, 
while  it  repUed  as  if  from  afar — 

"  Yes  I  once  more — but  only  once.  When  thy  hist  hour  approaches 
—when  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past— then  shalt  thou  tell  those  who 
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watch  by  thy  coach,  and  who,  incredulous,  will  deem  thy  words  the 
raTing  cf  dehrium — ^then  shalt  thou  tell  them  that  a  messenger  from  a 
elorious  world  is  standing  by  thy  side.  That  messenger  will  be  me.  I 
Siall  come  to  kiss  the  last  breath  £rom  thy  pale  quivering  lips,  to  gladden 
the  last  glance  of  thy  closing  eyes,  and  after  the  heart's  last  palsation,  to 
receiye  my  rarted  soul,  and  be  its  g^ide  to  the  realms  of  endless  happi^ 
ness,  where  1  now  await  thee." 

He  listened  and  bowed  his  head.  When  he  raised  it — all  was  dark  and 
empty.  He  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  dazzling 
snowy  and  up  to  the  brilliant  star-lit  heavens,  and  prayed  in  sadness,  but 
with  earnest  devotion. 

He  lives  to  perform  his  duties,  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
serve  his  God!  He  is  never  gay  nor  lively ;  but  he  is  tranquil  and 
content.  He  loves  quiet  and  solitude.  He  loves  in  winter  to  lose  himself 
in  meditation  while  gazing  on  the  calm,  cold  &ce  of  Nature ;  and  in 
summer  to  loiter  in  silence,  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  amidst  his  garden's 
sweetly-scented  walks.  He  is  a  lonely  wanderer  on  the  earth  $  yet  not 
quite  so  lonely  as  he  is  thought  to  be,  for  he  is  often  soothed  by 
delightful  dreams,  and  then  he  smiles  happily,  as  if  in  his  visions  he  had 
been  consoled  by  the  presence  of  a  beloved  being. 

If  his  soul  sometimes  ventures  humbly  to  indulge  in  the  wish  that  it 
might  soon  enter  into  death's  peaceful  land,  none  can  tell;  his  sUent 
aspirations  are  known  to  none— to  none  but  Him  who  sees  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 


CHRISTMAS   EVE— 1854. 

BT  MARY  C.  F.  MONCK. 

**It  is  Christmas  Eve  again," 

Saith  the  heart  that  hath  no  sorrow  ; 
''  Pile  the  hearth  with  blazine  logs, 

Hang  the  mistletoe  on  high. 
Pledge  the  loving  and  the  loved. 

Who  are  met  to  greet  the  morrow. 
And  with  song,  and  laugh,  and  story, 

Let  the  happy  hours  fleet  by. 

"  Death  and  pain  have  left  unscathed, 

Tliose  our  hearts  have  fondly  cherished  ; 
From  the  group  around  the  fire 

Not  a  face  we  love  hath  gone ; 
Not  a  leaf  in  joy's  bright  crown, 

Not  a  bud  of  hope  hath  perished, 
And  the  dear  familiar  voices 

Have  lost  no  gladsome  tone." 

"  It  is  Christmas  Eve  again,". 

Crieth  many  a  voice  of  anguish  ; 
"  To  our  chambers :  there,  in  darkness 

And^ilone,  to  weep  and  pray 
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For  the  treasures  of  our  homes, 

Who  on  beds  of  torture  languish. 
For  our  brave  and  gallant  soldiers 

Who  are  fighting  far  away." 

Stricken  by  a  common  blow, 

See  the  peer  and  peasant  bending. 
They  have  seen  the  forms  depart 

Tney  shall  never  welcome  back ; 
And  upon  the  wintry  night. 

Hark  I  to  woman^s  wail  ascending, 
For  the  life^treams  welling  vainly 

In  ambition's  desert  track. 

There  are  cries  and  moans  to-night 

For  the  young  and  brave  departed, 
Who,  cold  and  lifeless,  slumber 

On  the  field  their  blood  hath  bought ; 
And  the  tears  of  thousands  flow 

For  the  high  and  noble-hearted 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  foreign  soil 

Where  fearlessly  they  fought. 

Give  the  mourners  laurel  wreaths. 

Soothe  them  with  the  battle's  story. 
Tell  them  how  for  the  lost  lives 

Russian  blood  in  streams  was  shed 
Let  us  drown  the  cries  of  woe 

With  the  thrilling  shout  of"  Glory !" 
And  give  the  pale  throng  sounding  words 

Who  sorrow  for  their  dead. 

Can  the  rabble's  loud  acclaim 

Give  the  matron  and  the  maiden 
The  husband  and  the  lover 

Who  have  fallen  in  the  fight  ? 
Can  the  overthrow  of  foes 

Ease  the  hearts  by  anguish  laden  ? 
Can  laurels  dry  the  bitter  tears 

Which  fall  so  fast  to-night  ? 

N^,  the  triumph  of  our  arms 

Seems  to  mock  their  desolation ; 
What  avails  those  broken  hearts 

Who  has  lost,  or  who  has  won  ? 
There  is  mourning  deep  and  loud 

In  the  homesteads  ot  the  nation, 
And  the  lowering  clouds  of  battle 

Veil  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
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If  the  reader  of  this  true  stoiy  wishes  to  he  informed  who  I  am,  I  can 
tell  him  in  a  very  few  words.  I'm  a  poor  devil  without  money,  position, 
or  prospects,  and  yet,  I  may  be*  allowed  to  say  without  flattering  myself 
I  am  highly  deserving  of  all  three.  As  long  as  I  was  young,  I  was  a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune— that  is  to  say,  through  the  indulgence  of  my 
excellent  father,  a  doctor  in  large  practice,  I  gratified  every  wish  of  my 
heart.  Oh,  *those  happy  university  days ! — though  they  were  not  spent 
in  the  lecture-room.  I  was  always  considered  a  lighthearted,  lightheaded 
lad,  and,  as  long  as  I  was  so,  fortune  granted  me  her  sweetest  smiles. 
But  she  is  a  woman,  like  all  whose  name  is  weakness  and  frailty.  Now 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  would  gladly  put  away  childish  things,  I  am  the 
very  lowest  on  her  wheeL  My  father  is  dead,  and  left  me  nothing. 
£ight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  I  am  not  ahle.to  calculate  with  certain^ 
on  my  next  day's  dinner.  I  have  eaten  my  terms,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
road  to  practice  is  a  thorny  one  at  the  best  And  then  there  are  certain 
leeches  belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  impertinent,  dunning  scoundrels, 
whom  I  cannot  possibly  make  believe  that  ex  nikilo  nihil  fit. 

.  It  is  equally  true  that  I  have  an  aunt  living  at  Cheltenham,  who  is 
said  to  be  £Eibulous]y  rich.  She  is  a  widow,  and  childless,  and  I  have 
some  faint  recollection  of  her,  when  she  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  as  a 
stately,  though  somewhat  capricious  and  haughty,  dame.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  had  a  quarrel,  an  eternal  quarrel.  It  came  about  thus.  About 
five  years  ago  I  took  a  walking  tour  through  Wales.  I  was  then  at  the 
acme  of  my  youthful  happiness.  Healthy^  cheerful,  full  of  brilliant 
anticipations,  I  regarded  the  world  in  the  rosiest  colours.  I  was  in  a 
glorious  temper,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  a  foreboding  that' some- 
thing exquisitely  pleasant  was  about  to  happen  to  roe.  Up  to  the  present 
I  had  never  been  really  in  love :  such  feelings  had  only  been  transitory. 
In  these  hours  of  my  solitary  tour,  surroundeid  by  the  beauties  of  nature, 
my  heart  expanded  and  gave  way  to  its  best  feelings,  earnestly  longing 
for  that  which  I  still  wanted  to  render  me  perfectly  happy.  How  could 
I  imagine  that  the  object  of  my  wishes  was  so  close  at  hand  ? 

While  climbing  a  steep  mountain  path  beneath  the  leafy  shade  of  some 
majestic  oaks,  I  became  an  involuntaiy  witness  of  a  most  charming  scene* 
Before  me,  in  a  grass-covered  glade,  whence  a  splendid  panorama  of  the 
vale  below  could  be  enjoyed,  I  perceived  a  happy  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  the  sight  had  really  something  &irly-like  about  it  from 
the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  silent,  solitary  woods  around  me,  I 
stopped  as  if  spell-bound,  bowed,  spoke — I  know  not  what — and  in  a  very 
short  time  I  was  enjoying  their  merry  frolics  heart  and  soul.  There  were 
several  elder  and  younger  ladies  present ;  among  the  latter  a  young  girl 
of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  resembled  a  budding  rose  among  less 
noble  and  precious  flowers.  But  no,  I  will  not  describe  her :  it  would  be 
impossible  for  cold,  dead  words  to  do  justice  to  her  countless  charms. 

I  requested  and  received  permission  to  join  the  party  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Oh !  what  a  day  it  was !  I  rarely  quitted  Lucy^s  side — that  was 
the  dear  girl's  name.  We  chatted,  jested,  and  laughedf  together  as  if  we 
had  been  acquainted  for  years,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  too  liberal 
to  see  anything  improper  or  dangerous  in  our  harmless  frolics.  How 
quickly  the  hours  passed  away,  and  ah !  how  soon  was  evenine^  there,  and 
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wiih  it  the  hour  of  separation.  The  ladies  of  the  party,  fatigaed  with 
their  day's  anrasemeDt,  returned  to  their  inn,  but  my  hopes  of  drinking 
deeper  from  the  cnp  of  bliss  the  next  morning  were  most  terribly 
finistrated.  An  accident  had  happened  to  me.  While  walking  along  the 
nde  of  the  hill,  Lucy  suddenly  exdaimed,  '^  Oh !  what  a  lovely  flower  that 
is  below  there!"  I  ran  down  with  lightning  speed;  but,  unfortunately, 
my  foot  slipped,  and  I  rolled  a  considerable  (Hstance  down  the  hill.  I 
omckly  regained  my  feet,  and  Lucy's  cry  of  terror  at  the  moment  of  my 
nil,  as  w^  as  her  pallid  face  and  gentle,  grateful  smile  when  I  handed 
her  the  flower,  were  an  abundant  recompense  for  the  fright  and  the  slight 
pain  in  my  foot  which  I  at  first  felt.  In  truth,  there  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing the  matter ;  but  on  walking  further  the  piun  grew  more  violent — 
at  last  even  insupportable — so  that  with  difficulty  I  reached  the  inn.  All 
the  remedies  employed  were  of  no  avail,  and  during  the  night  my  foot 
sweDed  so,  that  any  chance  of  continuing  my  journey  was  lost,  and  I 
could  not  even  leave  my  bed.  I  have  never  seen  Lucy  since :  before  day- 
break the  party  quitted  the  house. 

Who  can  describe  the  misery  of  my  situation  ?  The  bodily  pun  of 
wfaidi  I  was  a  martyr  appeared  a  mere  trifle ;  but  the  feelings  I  now 
experienced  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  agonised  me.  Not  a  word  of 
love  had  been  breathed  between  us,  and  yet  my  whole  manner  on  that 
eventfol  day  had  revealed  it.  Did  Lucy  return  my  love  ?  Should  I 
ever  see  her  again?  How  should  I  live  without  her  smile  to  cheer  me  ? 
These  and  a  hundred  other  questions,  with  a  multitude  of  extraordinary 
sdiemes  and  plans,  which  only  the  madness  of  a  loving  heart  at  the  age 
of  three-and-twenty  can  invent,  tortured  me  during  the  eight  days  of  my 
eonfinement.  Alas !  my  hopes  were  very  slight  1  Lucy  had  passed  away 
like  a  dream  that  leaves  no  trace  behind.  I  knew  not  whence  she  came  or 
whither  she  had  g^ne,  her  name,  nor  her  abode.  She  was  in  a  similar  state 
of  ignorance  about  myself.  I  had  intended  to  reveal  this  to  her  the  next*day. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  I  was  full  of  my  love^reams,  a  letter  came 
from  my  aunt  at  Cheltenham,  with  the  strangest  proposition  in  the  worid. 
The  worthy  lady  wished  to  marry  me.  She  had  an  adopted  daughter^ 
whom  she  had  brought  up  since  the  death  of  her  parents,  a  pearl,  a  jewel^ 
the  ornament  of  her  sex  ;  her  dearest  wish  was  to  see  this  her  favourite 
happy,  and  she  had  at  the  same  time  thought  of  me,  whose  fortune  was 
equally  dear  to  her,  if  I  showed  myself  deserring  of  it,  that  is,  if  I  studied 
industriously,  and  had  prospects  of  success  at  the  bar.  We  could  some  day 
fimn  a  happy  couple,  for  she  would  assuredly  treat  the  ?ood  child  as  her 
beloved  ana  real  daughter.  The  last  words  were  underhned,  and  struck 
my  £&ther  most  of  all.  <<  Accept,"  he  said ;  ^<  she's  a  bird  of  Paradise  !** 
'*  I  won't !"  I  replied  with  heart  and  mouth  ;  and,  in  truth,  treated  the 
afiair  with  my  usual  levity.  How  could  I,  whose  sole  thought  Lucy  was 
at  that  time,  think  without  repugnance  and  horror  on  an  alliance  with 
this  orphan — ^this  adopted  daughter  ? 

My  over-kind  aunt  recdived  from  my  father  an  apologetic  letter  of 
refusal;  from  myself  one  that  was  rather  merry  and  humorous  (I  will  say 
that  much  for  it).  The  latter  excited  her  utmost  fury  against  me,  and  very 
roBdj  too.  Since  that  time  no  communication  has  taken  place  between 
herself  and  us,  and  from  a  fnend  of  mine  at  Cheltenham,  who  is  also  an 
aequaintanoe  of  my  aunt,  I  know  that  the  vials  of  her  wrath  against  me 
are  still  fulL  Perhaps,  too,  my  foolish  larks,  with  which  she  is  sure  to 
have  become  acquainted,  have  done  their  share  in  the  matter,     if,  then. 
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I  could  80  fiur  master  my  pride  as  to  seek  favour  in  her  eyes,  I  should 
have  reason  to  fear  an  uncourteous  and  abrupt  refusal  from  her,  to  -which 
danger  and  humiliation  I  will  not  expose  myself,  I  must  e'en  think  of 
something  else. 

A  shipwrecked  man,  as  I  am  just  at  present,  catches  at  a  straw.  I 
think  no  more  of  marrying  Lucy.  All  my  attempts  to  find  her  again 
have  been  fruitless.  Still  I  cannot  forget  her.  She  is  enshrined  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  my  heart,  like  a  beloved  and  revered  talisman,  and 
surrounded  by  the  fairest  flowers  of  memoiy.  To  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  if  and  whom  I  marry.  But  I  cannot 
be  equally  indifferent  to  the  storms  and  breakers  which  have  cast  my  ship 
of  life  ashore,  and  now  tear  away  one  plank  after  the  other.  A  wife 
might  be  the  hawser  to  bear  me  safely  on  shore.  I  will  try  it.  Daily  I 
read  in  the  papers  matrimonial  advertisements,  in  which  bashful  youths 
or  honourable  widowers  desire  a  companion  for  life  in  this  "  no  longer 
unusual  manner,"  either  through  '*  a  lack  of  female  society,"  or  else 
^' great  pressure  of  business."     They   are  all  excellent  fellows,  true 

Ehoenixes  of  men,  generally  young,  well  educated,  sound  in  mind  and 
mb,  possessing  a  competency,  dec.  It  is  only  surprising  that  they  are 
so  modest  in  their  demands.  Of  course  it  is  but  natural  that  the  lady 
wanted  should  be  young,  pretty,  amiable,  and  domestic,  and  that  is  the 
least  that  can  be  asked.  More  serious  certainly  is  the  inevitable  mention 
of  <<  a  fortune  in  her  own  hands  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  can  be  secured  on  herself,  if  desired."  But  it  will  always  be  worth 
notice,  with  what  amiable,  I  may  say  bashful,  reserve  this  harsh  point, 
which  in  this  naughty  material  world  cannot  be  omitted,  is  placed  at  the 
very  end  of  the  advertisement,  and  under  what  flowers  of  eloquence  it  is 
usually  concealed.  This  '^  no  longer  unusual  method"  I  will  try,  or 
rather,  I  have  already  done  so. 

1 4]ave  diligently  studied  this  branch  of  literature,  and  believe  I  am 
perfectly  conversant  with  it.  The  chief  thing  is  to  be  as  careful  and 
select  in  what  one  says,  as  in  that  which  is  left  unmentioned.  A  wide 
and  free  field  must  be  left  for  feminine  anticipation  and  curiosity,  so  that 
they  may  be  irresistibly  attracted  like  the  bird  by  the  fowler's  call.  I 
think  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  something  super-excellent.  My 
adverdsement  lies  finished  and  sealed  up  before  me,  and  will  immediately 
wing  its  way  to  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post,  I  hope  and  wish  the 
best  success ;  for  only  this  very  morning  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  an 
old  friend,  far  too  closely  lie  with  me,  who  inquired  in  a  sympathising 
manner  after  the  state  of  my  health,  and  examined  my  poor  furniture 
with  strangely-longing  glances, 

A  very  unpleasant  thing  has  happened  at  first  starting  in  my  search 
for  a  wife,  which  has  quite  spoiled  all  my  anticipations.  I  had  several 
letters  to  write  on  that  day;  two  of  them,  the  one  to  my  friend  already 
mentioned  at  Cheltenham,  the  other  to  the  newspaper,  lay  sealed  before 
me,  both  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  size.  At  the  moment  when  I  was 
going  to  address  them  I  was  interrupted  by  a  visitor,  and  when  left  alone 
an  hour  later,  I  most  unfortunately  mistook  the  letters.  Thus  my 
advertisement  went  to  my  Cheltenham  friend,  while  the  other  reached 
the  Post  Both  were  of  course  sent  back  to  me.  My  friend,  an  honest, 
worthy  fellow,  poured  forth  a  deluge  of  good-humoured  satire  upon  me, 
but  concluded  thus :  ''  Try  it  I  you  do  not  seem  to  me  condemned  your 
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whole  Bfe  long  to  bear  the  ill-humour  and  caprice  of  Dame  Fortune. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  successful,  and  then  you  will  be  all  right  for  life." 
If  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  had  an  indfescribable  feeling  of  shame  on 
,  reading  this  letter.  So  long  as  the  secret  was  my  own,  the  affair  ap«  . 
peared  to  me  pleasant  and  attractive ;  but  now,  when  a  second  eye  had 
peered  into  it,  it  seemed  to  me  absurd  and  out  of  taste.  I  had  the 
greatest  inclination  to  throw  my  masterpiece  into  the  fire,  and  bid  adieu 
to  my  scheme  for  ever.  But  a  glance  at  the  penniless  condition  of  my 
purse,  at  the  desert  of  my  future  life,  on  whicn  I  could  see  no  green  or 
freshening  spot,  overcame  my  feelings  of  repugnance  and  drove  me  to 
act.  I  £ancied  myself  a  gambler  who  stakes  his  last  sovereign  on  a  card, 
to  have  either  everything  or  nothing :  the  present  stake  was  my  own 
charming  person,  and  so  gloomy  and  miserable  were  my  feelings  at  the 
moment,  tnat,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I  had  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  stake.  I  carried  the  advertisement  myself  to  the 
office,  and  had  the  extraordinary  gratification  of  seeing  it  the  next  day 
snugly  ensconced  between  two  other  advertisements,  one  offering  a  reward 
for  a  dog,  while  the  other  promised  the  highest  price  for  cast-off  apparel. 
For  a  whole  week  I  daily  visited  the  post-office  to  which  I  had  directed 
my  letters,  and  constantly  my  bashful  inquiry  was  responded  to  by  the 
postmaster's  reply  of  '<  Nothing !"  With  each  negative  my  hope  sank  a 
degree  nearer  zero,  and  it  was  just  verging  on  the  freezing  point,  when, 
on  the  ninth  day,  it  ibse  ten  degrees  through  a  sudden  change  in  the 
temperature.  At  last  there  was  a  letter  with  my  initials  :  a  gracefully 
folded  biUet  daux — the  seal,  a  dove  with  a  branch  of  olive.  My  hand 
trembling  with  excitement  treated  the  note  rather  roughly,  and  before 
quitting  the  post-office  I  read  the  following  : 

^'  Sib, — I  have  read  your  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Posi,  and, 
assuming  the  honesty  of  its  purpose,  am  not  indisposed  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  yon.  Come  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  to 
Edward's  Hotel,  where  I  shall  expect  you  in  No.  3.  But  one  stipula- 
tion is  absolutely  neoeisary,  namely,  that  I  may  appear  at  our  first 
interview  masked.  I  have  most  urgent  reasons  for  this^  which  you  will 
yourself  approve  of  eventually.'* 

No  signature,  no  further  explanation !  I  was  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  excitement,  which  became  almost  insupportable  during  the  day 
and  night  intervening  ere  the  eventful  moment  arrived.  I  read  the  note 
at  least  a  hundred  times.  The  handwriting  was  elegant  and  ladylike: 
the  scent  of  the  paper,  the  emblem  on  the  s^,  seemed  to  promise  happi- 
ness. But  the  stipulation,  so  absolutely  necessary  p  Why  masked  P  A 
nervous  shudder  and  cold  fit  came  over  me.  If  she  was  young  ^  and 
beautiful,  why  then  wear  a  mask  ?  In  my  rather  extensive  practice  I 
knew  no  instance  in  which  young  and  pretty  women  had  the  courage  to 
conceal  the  sunshine  of  their  countenance  behind  an  envious  doud.  And 
if  old  and  ugly ?  I  was  certainly  disposed  to  make  some  conces- 
sions on  these  two  chief  pomts.  If  she  was  rich,  very  rich — that  is,  if  there 
was  a  cool  thousand,  say,  to  represent  each  year  of  her  life,  then  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  reasonable  to  close  one's  eye  to  a  few  years  more  or  less, 
as  well  as  to  any  lines  in  die  face  and  form  which  deviated  in  a  slight 
xneasure  from  the  line  of  beauty.  But  that  could  only  ^  to  a  certain 
limit  Thirty  years  I  would  put  up  with,  no  more.  While  thinking  of 
ibis.  I  still  left  the  before-mentioned  shudder.    I  haye  assuredly  the 
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highefit  respect  for  Ae  fiur  sex  when  tbey  pus  a  certain  age,  and  no  one 
can  be  more  willing  to  recognise  the  merits  and  digni^  of  a  matron ; 
but  the  thought  of  such  a  one  as  my  wife,  to  have  the  Jmie  of  my  life 
frostbitten  bj  such  a  January — ^no,  that  is  past  a  joke. 

But  all  my  thinking,  fancying,  and  planning  over  the  letter  were  of  no 
fiirther  service  than  to  make  the  hours  slip  away  more  rapidly.  No  one 
ean  be  angnr  with  me  for  saying  that  on  this  morning  I  paid  more  than 
usual  attention  to  my  toilette.  My  glass  told  me  many  flattering  things 
when  I  turned  a  last  inquiring  glance  upon  it.  The  light  indesoribable 
traces  which  the  stormy  season  of  youth  had  left  upon  my  fnjce  disap^ 
peared  entirely  beneath  my  practisea  hand,  and  I  could  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  meet  a  lady  who,  as  I  now  felt  assured,  had  not  assumed 
a  mask  lest  she  might  annihilate  a  poor  mortal  by  the  divine  brilliancy 
of  her  beauty.  A  few  moments  after  ten  I  stood  before  the  mysterious 
door,  on  the  other  side  of  which  I  should  be  either  unmeasurably  happy, 
or  make  myself  unspeakably  ridiculous. 

A  gentle  **  Come  in,**  in  harmony  with  my  gentle  tap,  opened  the 
door  to  me.  I  entered  a  richly  and  elegantly  furnished  room,  iadu- 
bitably  one  of  the  best  in  the  hotel.  That  was  a  good  sign.  From  the 
window  a  female  form  advanced  to  meet  me.  I  could  only  distinguish  her 
height,  nothing  more.  Her  face  was  bidden  by  a  velvet  mask,  her  head 
eovered  by  a  veil ;  from  her  shoulders  downwards  fell  a  wide  silk  dressy 
which  completely  concealed  her  shape.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
my  generahy  sharp  eye  in  such  matters  to  form  the  slightest  idea  aa  to 
age  and  figure.  In  addition,  there  was  no  time  for  observation :  die 
moment  for  speaking  had  arrived.  But  what  to  say  ?  In  my  whole  life 
I  never  felt  in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment.  My  insinuating  manner, 
generally  so  successful  with  the  fair  sex,  utterly  deserted  me.  I  knew 
DOthinff  better  to  do  ^lan  to  lead  the  lady  to  a  sofa,  with  a  grace  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  dancing-master,  and  then  placing  myself 
on  a  chair  before  her,  I  at  last  stuttered,  rather  absurdly,  I  must  «llow : 

^*  I  received  your  kind  note,  which  procured  me  this  nappy  interview." 

'^  What  have  you  to  say  to  me?"  was  whispered  gently  and  timidly  from 
beneath  the  mask.  But  though  the  voice  was  so  subdued,  my  sharp  and 
practised  ear  immediately  perceived  that  it  wanted  the  freshness  of  youth. 

^'  Madam,  I  am  in  such  circumstances,  and  have  reached  that  time  of 
Hfe  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  live  alone.  ** 

^^  You,  therefore,  want  a  companion.  But  you  must  confess  you  have 
chosen  an  unusual  method  for  finding  one.** 

^  Not  so  very  unusual,*'  I  replied,  with  the  consciousness  of  returning 
coura^.  <*  In  all  the  public  papers  there  are  repeated  notices  like  tlM 
one  which  procured  me  the  happiness  of  this  meeting.  And  if  report  may 
be  believed,  those  are  generally  the  happiest  marriages  which  are  formed 
without  any  previous  acquaintance  and  through  a  pleasant  accident.*' 

**  Still,  sir,  there  must  be  some  special  reason  why  a  person  should  trust  to 
accident  in  such  an  important  step  as  marriage.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  induced  you  to  look  for  a  wife  in  this  way,  however  usual  it  may  be?" 

No  question  could  be  more  unpleasant  or  unexpected.  In  my  adver- 
tisement I  had  artistically  veiled  this  point  in  a  mystical  obscurity,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  how  much  I  based  my  hopes  on  this  clever  silence^ 
which  I  trusted  would  excite  female  curiosity.  And  now  an  importunate 
hand  tried  roughly  to  raise  this  veil.  Vrhat  should  I  say? — the  truth? 
But  with  what  face  could  I  confess  that  only  the  most  terrible  embarrass- 
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xnents  had  foroed  me  to  take  this  step  ?  Would  not  all  the  charmiugf 
fllosioDS,  beneath  which  I  desired  to  conceal  my  reasons,  be  dissipated 
immediately  by  the  coarsest^  most  ▼filg;ar  prose  ?  I  must  oonsequentlv 
try  to  escape  by  some  side-path.  "  May  I  reply  by  asking,"  I  said, 
''  what  induced  you  to  grant  roe  this  interview?^ 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  presently,**  she  answered  very  calmly.  "  We 
must  naturally  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  ana  by  all  the  rules 
of  society  it  is  your  place  to  begin  our  confidences.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  inexplicable  why  you  seek  a  wife 
dnrough  Hie  papers.** 

"  Why  do  you  think  so?'* 

*'  Are  you  astonished  at  it  ?  Why,  such  a  young,  and  may  I  be  allowed 
to  add,  elegant  man."     I  bowed  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

''  In  addition,  your  manners  can  only  nave  been  acquired  in  the  most 
select  circles.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  ^  the  paucity  of  your 
la^acquaintances*  wmch  caused  you  to  take  this  step.** 

Had  the  matter  not  been  so  confoundedly  serious,  I  must  haye  laughed 
at  these  words.  Good  Heayens !  it  had  been  constantly  my  misfortune 
that  I  had  known  too  many  of  the  sex. 

**  No,  no  !**  I  exclaimed,  assuming  a  jocular  tone,  ^'  I  cannot  complain 
in  that  respect.  But  do  you  consider  it  so  strange  that  a  man  may  know 
many  ladies,  and  yet  not  find  one  of  them  with  whom  he  would  yentnre 
to  spend  his  whole  life  ?** 

^*  Perhaps  you  haye  never  meant  it  or  tried  seriously.  Or,  as  I  would 
most  be  inclined  to  fancy,  you  have  not  the  time  for  it.  You  are  a 
much  occupied,  active  man.  Your  hours  are  precious ;  you  do  not  wish 
to  waste  them  in  long  searching  and  selecting.     Am  I  right  P** 

I  would  have  given  much  at  this  moment  to  see  the  lady's  fiice.  I 
covdd  not  in  any  way  judge  from  her  calm,  regular  tone,  whether  she 
was  making  a  rool  of  me  or  speaking  seriously.  But  however  it  might 
be,  satire  or  seriousness,  both  were  equally  unpleasant  to  me.  I  found 
myself  exposed  to  the  purgatory  of  an  examination  to  which  my  ^  great 
go**  had  been  child's  play. 

"  I  like,"  she  continued,  as  I  did  not  immediately  reply,  **  men  of 
aekivity.  Hence  I  shall  be  excessively  pleased,  and  my  respect  for  you 
be  increased,  if  I  hear  from  you  that  you  have  an  honourable,  even  if 
slender,  mode  of  life.  At  any  rate,  you  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me  this,  ere 
we  can  proceed  to  the  chief  point  of  our  interview.** 

What  evil  demon  was  hidden  behind  this  mask  ?  She  attacked  the 
most  susceptible  spots  with  a  calmness  which  was  too  natural  to  be 
studied  and  too  pointed  to  be  quite  ptirposeless.  I  felt  like  a  new  patient 
at  a  hydropathic  establishment  over  whom  a  bucket  of  water  is  every 
moment  poured.     Still  I  plucked  up  a  heart,  and  answered,  boldly, 

"  I  have  studied  the  law." 

"  Have  you  any  o£Eicial  appointment?** 

"  No ;  I  am  still  a  barrister  without  much  practice.**  For  all  in  the 
worid  I  could  not  have  uttered  the  word  <^  briefless.**  But  she  released 
me  from  my  anxiety,  and  said,  with  an  incomparable  nalveness  : 

*<Then,  in  frict,  you  are  a  briefless  barrister.  That  is  certainly  bad; 
but  still  such  a  person  may  become  lord  chancellor,  if  he  possesses  talents^ 
industry,  and  a  little  money,"  she  added,  with  an  almost  satirical  in- 
fieotion  of  her  voice. 

The  last  word  was  the  most  reasonable  she  had  yet  ^J^^F^qc?8^IC 
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almost  frosen  hopes  were  slightly  revived,  and  I  listened  with  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  to  the  following  words : 

**  Come,  sir,"  she  said,  good-humouredly,  ^*  let  us  be  candid  to  each 
other.  Why  are  we  attempting  mutual  deception  ?  I  think  I  see  it  all 
clearly.     You  are  looking  for  a  wife  who  has  money." 

**  Not  that  alone,*'  I  cried  quickly,  and  felt  that  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  flew  to  my  cheeks. 

^'  Still,  that's  the  main  point.  Confess  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
you  to  select  *  this  no  longer  uncommon'  method,  unless  you  were  seek* 
mg  a  handsome  fortune ;  and  at  the  same  time — ^as  the  two  cannot  be 
separated — a  wife." 

**  Oh,  you  are  severe — very  severe." 

"  Only  true,"  she  replied,  calmly.  "  And  now,  sir,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  begiu  our  bargaining.  I  possess  fortune.  Come, 
now,  what  price  do  you  set  on  yourself?  But  no,  that  would  be  really 
an  impertinent  question.  How  much  do  you  fancy  you  require  to  make 
you  comfortable  for  life  ?" 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  rather  sarcastic  tone  which  I  fancied  I  caught 
in  these  words,  horribly  annoyed  me.  The  blood  poured  to  my  heart, 
and,  rising  from  my  chair  and  feeling  for  my  hat,  I  said,  very  seriously : 

'^  It  would  be  perhaps  better,  ma&m,  for  us  to  break  o£F  our  negotia* 
tion.  All  that  you  have  said  up  to  the  present  appears  to  me  strange, 
and  does  not  please  me.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  whether  you  are  jesting 
with  me  or  speaking  seriously.  Were  the  former  the  case,  you  have  quite 
mistaken  roe.  This  step  of  mine,  I  confess,  was  induced  by  a  harsh 
necessity,  but,  nevertheless,  was  honourably  and  seriously  meant.  If  that 
is  not  recogn^ised,  I  shall  not  say  another  word,  but  take  my  leave." 

<*  No !  stop,  I  beg  you,"  she  replied  quickly,  and  gently  pulled  me 
down  again  on  my  chair.  '^  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  main  point. 
You  mentioned  a  harsh  necessity.  It  is  certainly  hard  for  a  young  man 
like  yourself,  young,  ambitious,  and  full  of  hope,  to  sigh  beneath  the  yoke 
of  depressing  cares  and  embarrassment.  I  possess,  as  I  said,  the  magic 
staff  by  which  to  dispel  them  at  once.  What  do  you  say  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  ?" 

Thirty  thousand  pounds !  I  started,  as  if  a  cannon  had  been  fired  dose 
to  my  ear,  at  bearing  this  immense  fortune  stated.  I  probably  cut  a  very 
absurd  face,  for  the  lady  continued : 

"  Pray  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  my  words.  I  am  ready  to  give  you, 
presently,  every  possible  proof  of  my  circumstances.  You  will  perhaps 
convince  yourself  that  I  have  spoken  somewhat  under  the  truth." 

*^  But,  gracious  Heavens !"  I  cried,  "  thirty  thousand  pounds  are  a 
fortune  which  would  brin?  as  many  men  to  your  feet.  Why  seek  a 
husband  in  this  manner,  when  you  could  have  a  free  choice  among  the 
best  and  most  distinguished  ?" 

"  You  had  your  reasons— cannot  I  also  have  mine  ?"  she  whispered, 
v&ry  gently  and  bashfully. 

Ah !  I  guessed  her  reasons  only  too  correctly !  What  a  monster  must 
she  be,  when  even  thirty  thousand  pounds  were  not  able  to  endow  her 
with  youth  and  beauty !  But  though  I  felt  in  a  complete  whirl,  I  forced 
myself  to  say  with  pretended  calmness :  ^*  I  fancy  I  can  g^ess  your  rea- 
sons, madam.     May  I  eicpress  my  sentiments  ?" 

*'  Speak,  sir.  It  is  of  no  avail  making  any  mystery  of  what  must  be 
at  the  next  moment  revealed." 
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*^  Yott  desiredy**  I  oontinuedy  *^  to  be  masked  at  our  first  interriew. 
Perhaps  yoa  distrust  your  beauty  I'* 

'*  My  beauty  ?  Oh,  sir,  do  not  force  me  to  a  painful  confession.  I  am 
not  handsome."  She  uttered  this  with  a  sigh  which  expressed  more  than 
did  her  words. 

<*No  one  can  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  There  is  a  beauty  which  is 
not  found  in  the  features,  but  in.  the  mind,  and  which  impresses  the  signet 
of  its  divine  origin  and  nobility  on  the  least  beautiful  countenance.  Why 
will  you  not  leare  the  verdict  to  me,  by  removing  thb  envious  mask  from 
your  features  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  cannot,"  was  her  reply,  in  a  most  decided  tone.  "  You 
wiU  not  see  my  face  till  all  is  decided  between  us,  either  yes  or  no.  What 
you  said  about  beauty  could  be  true— if  I  was  young." 

"  Not  young,  then  ?''  I  asked,  in  an  almost  doleful  tone,  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something. 

^'  No,  sir ;  the  <ky8  of  my  youth  appear  to  me  like  a  dream." 

*^  In  this  instance,  too,  persons*  views  are  very  different,"  I  replied, 
eagerly.  "What  you  call  *not  young*  is,  perhaps,  only  a  decided^ 
matured,  and  staid  age,  when  solid  and  valuable  qualities  are  a  rich  com- 
pensation for  the  transitory  and  always  doubtful  charms  of  youth."  It  can 
be  seen  from  this  answer  what  deep  root  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  had 
taken  in  my  mind,  and  how  I  was  determined  to  defend  them  d  outrance, 

"  What  do  you  call  a  ripe  and  matured  age  ?"  she  asked,  so  gently 
that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  it. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  ere  I  answered — "  I  have  known  most  amiable 
ladies,  who  had  reached  the  middle  period  of  life,  between  thirty  and  forty." 

A  loud  "  Ah !"  of  pain  reached  my  ear,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  this 
"  Ah !"  gave  me  a  shivering  fit. 

*'  I  will  not  deceive  you,"  the  lady  whbpered,  in  a  tone  of  unspeak- 
able embarrassment  and  shame ;  ^<  double  the  thirty,  and  then  you  have 
my  age." 

Had  a  flash  of  lightnmg  separated  us,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
startled.     "  What — sixty  ?"  I  cried,  as  I  started  up. 

"  Yes,  sir,  sixty  summers  have  I  already  seen ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  widow,  you  will  know  enough  to  decide  either  for  or  against  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  enough,"  I  said,  bitterly,  <'  to  see  that  my  foolish  step 
has  caused  us  a  most  painful  scene.  It  will  be  best  to  come  to  a  speedy 
decision.  I  am  afraid,  madam,  that  the  inequality  of  our  years  will  form 
an  impassable  barrier  between  us.  As  we  fortunately  are  unacquainted 
with  our  mutual  means  and  circumstances,  we  can  part,  and  forget  all 
that  is  past." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  she  said,  earnestly  and  firmly.  "  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  let  you  off  so  easily.  You  have  induced  me  to  take  this 
foolish  step,  which  must  compromise  me  both  in  your  eyes  and  my  own. 
1  have  a  right  to  demand  that  yon  should  decide  in  this  affair,  which  is 
mine  as  weU,  not  with  passionate  haste,  but  after  calm  reflection.  I  wiQ 
give  you  till  to-morrow  at  this  time,  when  I  shall  expect  your  final 
decision." 

"  And  if  it  is  in  the  negative  ?" 

"  Then  I  shall  be  content.  You  will  come,  then?  I  ask  your  pro- 
mise, that  you  will  come." 

«  On  my  honour^"  I  said,  as  I  rushed  away* 
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No,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  my  feelings  and  temper 
when  I  found  myself  once  again  id  the  open  air.  I  could  haye  laughed 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vexed  myself  to  death.  Why  should  I  deny  that 
tiie  thirty  thousand  pounds  had  exercised  a  potent  chiurm  upon  me  ?  That 
exceeded  my  highest  aims  and  boldest  expectations.  All  my  cares  and 
troubles  would  be  at  once  removed,  and  my  most  high-soaring  wishes 
and  plans  fulfilled.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  charming  widow  of  si^ty ! 
I  mentally  pictured  myself  marching  by  the  side  of  the  dear,  hobbling, 
old  woman,  saw  the  glances  of  my  mends  and  acquaintances  directed  sar- 
castically upon  me ;  heard  their  jests  and  jibes,  which  wounded  me  like 
poisoned  darts.  Impossible!  impossible!  But  to  do  myself  justice, 
something  better  than  vanity  was  stirring  within  me.  I  found  it  utterly 
incompatible  with  my  notions  of  honour  to  make  such  a  bargain.  And 
what  else  would  it  be  than  a  disgraceful  bargain,  if  I  gave  up  myself  my 
youth,  to  an  old  widow,  for  dirty  pelf,  with  the  certainty  that  we  should 
both  be  wretched  ?  In  truth,  it  cost  me  no  great  struggle  to  remain  true 
to  my  previous  determination,  and  firm  as  a  rook,  I  proceeded  at  the 
appointed  hour  to  the  hotel.  I  found  the  lady  in  the  same  room^  and 
masked  as  she  had  been  the  day  before. 

^' Madam,''  I  said  reverentially  to  her,  ^I  have  in  the  first  place 
to  offer  my  most  humble  apologies  for  placing  you  in  such  a  cruel 
position  through  my  inconsiderate  conduct.  I  know  not  what  induced 
you  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  me  in  consequence  of  my  advertise- 
ment. But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  I  beg  you  earnestly  to  give  up 
every  thought  of  a  union  between  us.  We  could  not  be  happy.  My 
conscience  and  my  honour  forbid  me  offering  you  my  hand,  or  accepting 
yours.  The  inequality  in  our  ages  is  too  considerable,  and  your  fortune 
too  large,  for  any  one  else  to  imagine  that  any  but  i^e  dirtiest  motives 
impelled  me  to  such  a  step.     And  so  let  us  part" 

<'  Is  that  your  last  firm  determination  P"  was  asked  in  a  low,  scarcely 
perceptible,  voice. 

"  My  irrevocable  decision,"  I  replied,  firmly. 

"  Well  then,  there  is  no  danger  in  my  taking  off  my  mask." 
With  these  words,  uttered  rapidly  and  merrily,  the  lady  tore  off  her  mask. 

Good  Heavens!  what  did  I  see!  a  youthful  countenance !  and  a  second 
glance  caused  me  to  exclaim,  '<  Lucy,  Lucy  ?^ 

It  was  my  fair  unknown  :  more  beautifiil  and  blooming  ihan  ever  my 
imagination  pictured  her.     I  was  about  to  rush  towards  her. 

*'  Keep  back,  sir  I"  she  cried,  in  her  dear  silvery  voioe  and  with  spark- 
ling eyes ;  "  you  have  rejected  my  hand." 

^*Kot  you,  Lucy,  not  you  1  ]No,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  such  treason 
to  youth,  beauty,  and  love.'' 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened,  and  another  toice  was  heard  : 

<^  Good  gracious !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

I  looked  round.  A  fresh  surprise,  firesh  astonishment — my  aunt  stood 
tit  praprid  persand  before  me !  I  was  motionless  as  if  I  saw  a  ghost 
before  me. 

"  Eh,  eh  I"  she  said,  scolding  good-humouredly,  "  it's  you,  nephew  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  my  daughter  p" 

The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

^'  Oh !  now  all  is  clear !"  I  shouted.  ^*  Tou — ^you  were  the  good  kind 
widow,  who  led  me  yesterday  to  hope  I  should  possess  your  hand  ?" 
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^' Yes,  you  young  rascal,  you  rejected  me  point-blank.  Get  out  of  my 
(right'' 

"  No,  aunt,  here  is  a  magnet  which  irresistibly  attracts  me.  Then 
Lucy,  my  Lucy,  is  your  adopted  daughter  ?" 

"  Your  Lucy !  you  are  mad,  my  boy.  You  rejected  her  five  years  ago." 

^  Oh,  why  do  you  remind  me  of  it  ?  Who  could  imagine  that  the 
Lucy  of  the  Welsh  mountains  and  the  Cheltenham  orphan  were  one  and 
ihe  same  person  ?  If  I  answered  then  impertinently  and  negatively,  was 
it  not  through  my  excessive  love  for  her  ?  You  should  not  reproach,  but 
lather  praise  me  tor  it.'' 

''  And  reward  you  in  the  bargain  with  this  angel's  hand  ?  that's  what 
you  mean,  you  young  rascal  ?" 

*'  I  dare  to  hope  it,  dearest  aunt,"  I  replied,  in  the  most  caressing  tone 
I  could  assume.  '^  Oh,  surely,  when  you  answered  my  advertisement  it 
was  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  together." 

'^  Well,  you  cannot  be  so  mad  as  to  fancy  I  did  so  on  my  own  account." 

^'  But,  my  dear  aunt>  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  What  a  fearful 
trial  you  exposed  me  to ;  only  think  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  1  If  I  could 
have  blinded  myself  and  taken  your  richly  gilded  hand  ?" 

'^  Then  you  would  have  had  neither  myself  nor  Lucy,  but  a  very  serious 
lecture,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  your  wisheaB  of  getting  a  wife 
in  that  way." 

<'  You  see,  then,  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  fSwcied." 

'*  I  do  not  think  so,  or  else  we  should,  most  assuredly,  not  have  come. 
Thank  your  friend  Watson,  in  Cheltenham,  who  has  long  been  your 
most  zealous  advocate.  Through  him  I  know  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  levity,  but  never  of  deliberate  crime,  and  that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  to  settle  down  and  be  respectable.  Through  him,  too,  I  learned 
your  precious  matrimonial  project" 

<<  Oh  I  how  glad  I  am  at  the  mistake  in  the  letters,  which  at  first 
caused  me  so  much  shame  and  annoyance." 

"  Certainly  ;  it  was  the  happiest  mistake  you  ever  made  in  your  life. 
By  your  friend's  persuasion  tnis  plan  was  Conned  and  carried  out" 

''But,  dearest  Lw^"— and  I  turned  affectionately  towards  her — '<  did 
you  know  that  you  would  meet  your  chance  friend  of  Wales  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it,"  she  said,  in  charming  confusion,  and  blushing  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair. 

'*  But  how  was  that  possible  ?  I  do  not  remember  telling  you  my  name." 

''Your  friend  helpea  you  here  too,"  my  aunt  explained.  "  He  told  us 
of  your  adventure,  without  the  least  idea  that  Lucy  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  it  As  she  displayed  the  greatest  emotion  during  the 
story,  I  inquired  further,  and  she  revealed  to  me  that  she  must  be  the 
young  lady  who  left  such*a  deep  impression  on  your  heart" 

"  Then  you  must  know,  too,"  I  said,  fervently,  "  that  I  was  rendered 
most  wretched  by  losing  her;  that  I  never  forgot  her,  have  ever  loved 
her — yes,  loved  her  to  this  hour.  Lucy,  dare  I  hope  the  same  from  you  ?" 

I  needed  not  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Her  beaming  eye^  her  fiioe 
suffused  with  blushes,  said  more  than  a  thousand  words  would  have  done. 
What  she  mig^t  have  replied  was  lost  in  the  first  kiss  which  I  ventured 
to  imprint  on  her  pouting  Iqw. 
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HEROIC  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Traits  of  heroism,  acts  of  personal  prowess,  feats  of  daring,  Instances 
of  unflinching  resolve  and  of  the  most  exemplary  fortitude  and  endurance 
under  trying  circumstances  of  climate  and  exposure,  as  well  as  of  actual 
combat,  impart  peculiar  lustre  to  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  If  Great 
Britain  and  France  ever  sent  forth  their  sons  to  combat  a  giant — if  a 
small  body  of  men  were  ever  armed  to  assail  a  formidable  foe — ^it  was  on 
this  occasion ;  and  although  almost  decimated  by  disease,  and  dispirited 
by  privations  and  sufferings,  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  felt  the  weight  of 
responsibility  bear  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  was  prepared  to  win  a 
victory  or  carry  out  a  campaign  upon  his  own  personal  account.  It  had 
been  imagined  that  a  long  peace  would  have  assuaged  the  martial  spirit 
— ^that  the  progress  of  civilisation,  carrying  with  it  habits  of  luxury  and 
indulgence,  would  have  enervated  the  present  generation — ^it  had  even 
been  averred  that  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  inconsistent  with  war — 
experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  all  these  fancies,  and  as  it  was  always 
known  that  in  the  officer  the  higher  the  morale  and  the  intellect,  the 
greater  the  efficiency,  so  it  has  now  been  shown,  by  the  unexampled 
extent  of  the  published  correspondence  of  the  men  themselves,  that  the 
advanced  position  in  which  they  stand  over  those  who  fought  on  the 
glorious  plains  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt,  or  even  at  Salamanca  and  Vitoria, 
has  not  abated  in  one  iota  that  cool,  calm,  determined,  unfEdtering,  iron 
energy,  which  has  ever  marked  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  war  as  in  peace. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  classic  stores  of  once  accomplished 
Greece,  and  the  still  more  prolific  chronicles  of  once  indomitable  Rome, 
do  not  furnish  a  g^reater  mass  of  heroic  instances  concentrated  within  so 
brief  a  space  of  time  as  have  illustrated  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea. 
The  mock  sensibility  which  affects  to  repudiate  all  that  is  hurtful  to 
man's  precious  body,  while  it  would  nurse  his  intellect  in  the  darkness  of 
the  factory,  and  sell  his  soul  to  Mammon — which  despises  ail  that  is 
manly  and  heroic — has  met  in  these  very  facts  a  just  reproof.  The  real 
importance  which  can  be  attached  to  the  wordy  lucubrations  of  these 
maudlin  sentimentalists  has  now  been  distinctly  tested.  Great  Britaia 
and  France  are  fighting  hand  in  hand  for  the  protection  of  a  fidlen  race, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  world ;  perverse  must  be  the 
mind,  and  cold  the  heart,  which  cannot  sympathise  with  them!  In 
doing  this  they  are  engaged  against  overwhelming  numbers  and  strong 
positions,  an  unscrupulous,  proud,  bloodthirsty  despot,  pushing  on  whole 
hordes  of  frantic  savages  to  their  destruction,  even  when  wounded  and 
dying;  and  they  have  to  contend  against  sickness  and  climate,  with  very 
inadequate  resources,  yet  are  there  those  who  would  refuse  their  mite  of 
consolation  and  sympathy  in  the  shape  of  practical  aid,  upon  what  they 
call  principle !  The  stem  and  wrathful  expression  of  the  great  Arch- 
angel, as  he  hovers  over  the  blood-stained  hills  and  vales  and  plains  of 
Taurida,  must  soften  down  to  a  pleasant  smile  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
abodes  of  these  favoured  few ! 

The  Hebrews  were  formerljr  a  very  warlike  nation.  The  books  that 
inform  us  of  their  wars  are  neither  flattering  authors,  nor  ignorant,  but 
were  authors  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom.     Their  warriors 
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were  none  of  those  fabulous  heroes,  or  professed  conquerors,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  ravage  cities  and  provinces,  and  to  reduce  foreign  nations 
under  their  dominion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  governing  them,  or  for 
purchasing  a  name.  They  were,  we  have  it  upon  the  highest  anihority, 
wise  and  valiant  generals,  '^  raised  up  by  God  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord."  If  ever  nations  could  claim  to  be  fightine  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  it  would  be  when  with  no  objects  of  aggrandisement  they  seek  to 
repel  the  ambition  of  an  unprincipled  and  fieinatic  ruler,  and  at  every 
sacrifice  to  attempt  the  regeneration  of  countries  endeared  to  us  by  the 
most  ancient  traditions,  and  to  uphold  the  liberties  of  the  whole  human  "^ 
race.  The  high  priest  might  go  forth  as  of  old,  and  say,  ^'  Hear,  O 
Israel,  and  be  not  in  fear  of  your  enemies ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  fights 
for  you ;"  and  every  man  must  feel  that  he  reaps  in  such  a  conflict  a  full 
harvest  of  that  glory  which  raises  nations  to  the  pinnacle  of  true  great- 
ness,  and  to  the  individual  makes  even  death  sweet.  ^'  Remember  one 
thing,"  said  Brigadier  Strangways,  when  slain  on  the  field,  '^  I  die  the 
death  of  a  soldier."  There  is  not  a  more  noble  saying  to  be  met  with, 
in  the  records  of  antiquity.     I  die  doing  my  duty. 

When  the  light  division  got  out  of  the  nver  Alma,  they  found 
themselves  at  once  under  a  heavy  fire  of  g^ns  and  musketry.  According 
to  one  account,  they  did  not  form  because  they  were  all  so  eager  to  get  at 
the  Russians ;  according  to  another,  they  were  obliged  to  advance  pell-mell 
against  the  batteries.  There  is  truth  in  both  statements.  Officers  and 
men  fell  like  stricken  lions  before  the  shower  of  projectiles  which  poured 
dowi);Upon  them.  Three  different  officers  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
colours  of  the  7th  Fusilbrs.  Each  was  killed  in  succession.  On  this,  as 
on  every  occasion,  they  furnished  an  admirable  target  for  the  Russian 
riflemen  without  being  of  any  service  to  the  regiment.  The  British 
soldier  does  not  now-a-days  look  to  his  colours  to  move  forwards :  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  sees  the  enemy.  Captain  Pearson,  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
G.  Brown,  took  them  firom  the  last  poor  fellow  who  had  borne  them,  and 
restored  them  to  the  gallant  Colonel  Yea,  but  literally  torn  to  pieces  with 
shot. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Monck,  of  the  same  regiment,  had  run  one-man 
through  with  his  sword,  and  had  struck  down  another,  (who  was  in  the 
act  of  firing  at  him)  with  a  blow  of  his  clenched  fist,  when  he  was  shot 
dead  by  the  rear-rank  man.*  Another  account  made  the  gallant  captain 
perform  these  feats  after  he, had  received  his  death-wound.  A  private  o£ 
the  same  regiment  rushed  to  the  firont  and  bayoneted  in  quick  succession 
two  men  of  the  .foremost  column  of  the  enemy. 

A  deed  of  daring  was  enacted  on  the  same  field,  which,  as  it  has 
already  been  made  tiie  common  property  of  the  poet  and  the  artist,  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  An  Englishman  had  just  planted  a  camp  flag 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  mark  out  the  position  to  be  taken 
by  a  division  which  was  advancing.  A  Russian- left  his  ranks,  ran  nqp  to 
the  Englishman,. killed  him,  and  took  the  flag.'  Another  English  non- 
commissioned officer,  observing  the  movement  of  the  Russian,  ran  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  shot  him  with  his  revolver,  recovered  the  flag,  and  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  back  to  his  ranks,  on  reaching  which  he  dropped  down 
dead,  having  received  no  less  than  seven  balls  in  his  body  before  he  fell. 
Jan. — you  cm.  no.  occcix.  h 
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Among  the  many  darmg  exfkiis  of  the  iatropid  fioen  hy  whoee  eaet^ 
and  mishAkeQ  oounige  the  aihed  anng  were  carried  to  the  heights  of  tibie 
Alma,  not  one  oaa  ius  said  to  surpass  the  conduct  of  Lieatenants  Lindsey 
and  Tfaistioliiwaile,  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  the  Queen's  colour 
heing  carried  hy  the  former,  and  the  r^meotal  colour  hy  the  latter 
gentlemaa.  At  the  moment  before  the  heights  were  gained,  and  when 
die  deadly  straggle  need  so  fiercely  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
tell  friend  foom  foe,  we  two  lieutenants  became  separated  from  their 
battalion,  and  found  themselves,  with  the  four  sergeants  whose  duty  it 
was  to  support  them,  atta<^ed  by  a  body  of  Russians,  whoee  oommanmng 
officer  had  led  them  against  the  coloun.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued ; 
As  four  seigeants  quickly  foil  aider  a  shower  of  balls.  The  Queen's 
colour,  carried  by  l£r.  Lindsey,  was  torn  into  stripes,  being  pierced  by  a 
shower  of  bullets.  The  etaff  was  diot  in  two;  stiU  the  ealkttt  officen 
psKseTered,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  dnoueh  lae  enemy  who 
sarronaded  them.  They  were  aUy  assisted,  and  at  the  right  moment^ 
by  Captadn  Drummoad,  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  whose  horse  was  at 
that  moment  shot  under  him.  lindsey,  seeing  die  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  rushed  to  his  relief,  and  with  a  revolver  pistol  shot  three 
of  dm  assailants.  This  is  one  of  maaiy  instances  which  we  shall  ha^  to 
niate  of  die  value  of  die  revolver  as  a  weapon  of  ofence  or  defence.  It 
ouffht— -iio  matter  at  whatoost— to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officer  ia  the  iaftntry,  and  of  every  private  in  die 
cavalry,  azoept  in  such  regiments  as  may  be  provided  wiln  the  new  rifled 
carbines.  The  gallant  staadaid-heaien  ulttmabely  es<»ped  widioot  a 
wound,  and  suoceiBded  in  planting  their  oolours  on  die  heights,  which  had 
been  then  but  just  won  from  die  Russians,  Lindaey  living  actually 
dimbed  the  steep  fooe  of  the  hill  with  the  aid  of  his  broken  staff,  whib 
he  exultingly  waved  what  remained  of  it  widi  her  Majesty's  colours 
over  his  hMuL 

The  96th,  widi  whom  Alma  was  a  maiden  fight,  had  ihm  colours  so 
riddled  throufi^h  as  to  render  the  word  Derbysmre  afanost  iUagiUe.  It 
was  dius  made  to  give  way  for  a  more  glorious  name. 

lieot-Colpnd  Chester,  of  the  SSid  Royal  Welsh  FnrilierB,  youngest 
and  last  surviving  child  of  the  lato  Major-ueneral  Harry  CShesttfr,  having 
had  Ins  home  shot  under  him  at  the  passage  of  die  river  AJma,  he  seiied 
due  colours  of  the  regimenrt^  and  advancing  at  their  head,  was  killed  by 
a  round-diot  just  as  tne  Russians  were  giving  way. 

No  ensign,  eagie,  standaid,  or  cokmr  of  any  kind  was  displayed  b^ 
the  enemy  or  found  on  the  field.  Our  regiments  marched  widi  their 
oqIoutb  as  a  matter  of  covsse^  and  they  dius  became  the  eBpe<»al  target 
for  the  enemy's  rifiemoD*  Thus  it  was  ths*  to  many  lieutenants,  ensigns, 
and  sergeants  &1L  ThedSfd  Regiment  lost  no  less  than  twenty  sergeants, 
killed  and  wounded,  neariy  all  of  diem  round  the  colom.  Tne  Queen's 
edour  was  Btrook  in  fourteen,  die  regiaaeDtd  cdour  in  eleven  places. 
J&filitaiy  routine,  it  is  well  known,  is  most  obstinately  opposed  to  inno- 
vatien,  hot  widi  the  introdnotion  of  new  aims,  certain  observances  oon- 
seerated  by  tradition  and  usage  may  well  he  dispensed  widi.  We  live 
in  good  dmefl^  when  the  honest  criticisms  of  the  press  do  not  foil  entirely 
uxiheeded.    By  them  mooh  good  has  been  aheaay  accomplished,  and  we 
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liope,  smoi^  other  pomto  to  winch  ovr  attention  will  be  called  h^  the 
force  of  drcumfltancesy  that  as  we  read  of  the  effect  of  the  Misi6  in 
modern  watftre,  eo  we  ehall  hear  less  of  the  oocked*hat  and  gay  plumes 
of  ftaff-^fficens  eepeoiall j  sifnalling  them  out  for  destruction,  the  gold- 
Iraided  vegimentak  of  the  omoers  iJso  so  inviting  to  conical  ballsi  wafing 
colours  bringing  down  whole  broadsides  of  artiUsry,  and  the  gay  aoooo- 
of  a  wonnded  oayaliy  soldier  ensuring  his  death  at  tlM  hands  of 

and  barfaaious  Cossack. 

vied  in  ehiyalrjr  with  officers  and  soUiess*  When  the  tivsr 
was  passed,  and  Sir  George  Brown  saw  that  his  men  wero  fidKng  &st 
axond  bun,  he  cried  out,  "  Depby  ii^  Ime  and  chatge  with  the  bayonet; 
I  will  lead  you  myaeli"  Gallantly  spoken  and  more  gaUantly  done  by 
a  man  of  eizty-six.  When  he  was  unhorsed  by  the  enemy's  guns,  the 
brave  old  general  hastened  to  get  up  and  assure  the  troops  that  it  was 
allr^withhim,vrtnbt  he  cheered  them  on  to  the  assault.  Therawas 
poritive  rivalry  between  the  Guards  and  the  Highlanders  as  to  who 
ehenld  be  first  in  the  enemy's  stronghold.  "  We'll  hae  none  but  Hig^ 
land  bonnets  here,"  shouted  the  impetuous  Campbell;  .but  be^Eire  they 
oonid  reach  the  nim  redoubt  the  Guards  were  already  thssei  One  of 
their  officen  had  persevered  in  the  unanimous  chorus  of  '^Forward, 
Guards  T  tiU  he  got  a  ball  in  his  mouth.  So  great  was  the  excitement) 
that  one  softdiar  writes  that  he  was  tired  with  carfring  his  Irad  on  his 
back  before  he  got  into  the  fight»  but  once  €n||Uged  he  did  not  ftel  it  at 
aU,  and  actually  stole  a  furtive  glance  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  it  was 
ttwre  I 

One  unfortunate  gun  whidi  remained  in  the  chief  redoubt^  the  scene  of 
so  much  honourable  rivalry,  became  an  olject  of  animated  discussioB. 
That  the  li^t  division  had  it  first  there  can  be  little  doubt.  An  officer 
of  the  d3id  is  aaidte  have  actually  inscribed  his  name  on  the  trophy.  A 
corporal  of  the  7th  Fusiliers  also  writes — <'  A  corporal  of  ours  took  a  gun 
from  six  of  the  Rnwiaiw,  and  our  names  are  put  on  it."  It  appears  that 
Ae  fight  dfivision  were  not  sUe  to  hold  thttr  positkm.  An  exception 
may  be  taken  in  fitvour  of  a  corporal  of  the  2drd,  vrho  is  said  to  baye 
remained  alone  in  the  enemy's  hattery,  and  to  have  bayoneted  three  men 

'  formed  the 


before  assistanoe  came  to  him.  Thb  man,  who  formed  the  link  between 
the  llfffat  diviskm  and  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  at  Aima,  was  nro- 
motea  on  the  wfdL  We  shall  yet  hope  to  see  tins  gun^  so  often  taken 
and  retaken^  an  the  Park,  before  the  Horse  Guards. 

Amongthose  who  ffallantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  battle 
was  Mr.  C.  P.  Lane  Fmi,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  late  a 
Heutenant  in  the  Grsnadier  Guards,  from  vrhich  regiment  he  retired  some 
months  sinoe  $  but  repairing  to  the  East,  he  cot  an  appointment  as  aide- 
do-camp  to  Brigafisr  Beatwn,  with  die  Bashi-'Basuks,  under  tl^  title  of 
Yusuf  Bejr.  l^  the  disbaadment  of  disee  irreohamable  savages,  he 
landed  with  the  brigade  of  Guards  in  the  Grimea,  and  appealed  upon  the 
battle-field  in  a  shootioe-jacket ;  catching  the  first  stray  iicne  in  his 
path,  he  was  indefiit^^abb  in  sefetine  up  ammunition,  and  was  compli- 
mented for  his  ocnduBt  by  Us  Aoyaf  Highnsm  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
on  the  Aeld.    At  the  dose  of  die  notkm  he  waeehot  through  the  ankles 
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and  in  that  state  bore  Captain  Charles  Baring,  of  ihe  Coldstream  Guards, 
who  had  lost  his  arm,  off  the  field. 

Lieutenant  W.  L.  Braybrooke,  son  of  Colonel  Braybrooke,  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifles,  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Beine  on  leave  of  absence,  he 
Tohmteered  to  serve  in  the  Crimea  with  the  96th,  and  in  chaiging  with 
that  regiment  he  met  with  a  glorious  death. 

Colonel  Blake  went  with  his  horse  headforemost  into  the  Alma,  and 
was  completely  under  water  for  some  seconds.  On  gaining  the  other 
bank,  and  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  his  horse  eot  one  ball  in  his  jaw, 
one  in  his  side,  and  a  contusion  from  grape  in  his  chest ;  besides  these, 
one  ball  was  lodged  in  the  saddle,  anotner  in  the  holster,  where  the 
pistol  stopped  it,  and  a  sixth  ball  hit  the  colonel  in  the  left  wrist,  and 
ran  up  in  the  sleeve  to  the  elbow,  where  it  came  out  The  balls  in  the 
gallant  steed  were  afterwards  extracted,  and  the  animal  was  said  to  be  likely 
to  recover.  When  Colonel  Unett,  of  the  19th,  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
mare  because  she  was  becoming  faint,  the  poor  animal  looked  at  her 
master  as  he  dismounted,  and  snorted  him  all  over  with  blood,  which 
was  streaming  from  her  nostrils. 

Colonel  Steele,  Lord  Raglan's  military  secretaiy,  was  for  some  time 
supposed  to  have  fallen.  Lord  Raglan,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  ordered 
him  to  ride  to  the  brigade  of  Guaras  and  give  the  order  to  advance,  in- 
tending, of  course,  that,  the  order  being  given,  he  should  return  to  his 
Elace  with  the  staff.  The  moment  was,  however,  too  exciting  for  the 
ot  blood  of  the  military  secretaiy,  and,  having  ffiven  the  order  of  his 
chief,  he  rushed  forward  himself  with  his  old  batttuion,  and  did  not  pre- 
sent  himself  to  Lord  Raglan  until  he  came  to  announce  that  the  neld 
was  won,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  breach  of  orders  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty. 

The  artillery  displayed  at  Alma,  as  they  have  done  throughout  the 
campaign,  a  wonderful  quickness,  exhaustless  resources,  and  indomitable 
energy.,  One  of  the  first  of  the  guns  which  it  was  attempted  to  convey 
across  the  river  had  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  gup-caniage  completely 
destroyed  by  the  shot  from  ihe  Russian  guns,  while  ihe  officers  and  men 
were  up  to  their  middle  in  the  water.  Nothing  daunted  by  iheir 
position  and  the  heavy  fire  kept  upon  them,  they  promptly  set  to  work, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  attached  another  wheel  to  the 
gun-carriage,  and  marched  forward  to  the  scene  of  action  almost  as  soon 
as  the  others.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  killed  in  action 
was  serving  the  gun  as  No.  3  gunner  at  the  time  he  was  killed. 

Captain  Mau&  sought  and  obtained  permission  from  Lord  Lucan  to 
leave  the  cavalry  and  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Guards  and  Highlanders ;  after 
several  accidents,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge  with  his  two  guns— the 
first  there— and  joined  in  that  iron  storm  which  prevented  the  Russians 
re-forminff.  He  was  thanked  on  the  spot,  as  was  also  Captain  Turner, 
for  his  wdl-known  spirit  in  also  taking  up  a  battery  to  one  of  the  adja- 
cent heights.^ 

Well  might  General  Canrobert,  with  sudi  examples  of  personal 
prowess  before  him,  exclaim,  in  a  moment  of  enthudasm,  ^<  All  I  would 
ask  of  fortune  now  is,  that  I  might  command  a  corps  of  English  troops  for 
three  short  weeks ;  I  could  then  die  happy !" 

Not  that  acts  of  courage  and  daring  were  wanting  on  the  side  of  the 
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French.  The  Terv  name  and  idea  of  a  F-r-r-r-an9ais  on  the  haUle-field 
is  succulent  with  deeds  of  valour.  When  the  unfortunate  Russians  saw 
our  gallant  allies  scaling  the  natural  ramparts  upon  their  right,  they 
thought  they  were  Turks,  on  account  of  the  Zouave  uniform — Turkey 
we  suppose,  who  had  hees  converted  to  sprightliness — ^but  they  soon 
found  out  their  mistake,  to  their  cost* 

One  of  the  defences  of  the  extreme  Russian  left  was  an  octangular 
tower,  from  and  around  which  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  was  opened 
on  the  French  as  they  advanced.  The  Zouaves  were  for  a  moment 
beaten  back,  and  a  serfi;eant-major,  named  Fleury,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  men,  dashed  ahead,  with  tne  tri-color  flag  m  his  hand,  right  to  the 
basement  of  the  tower.  A  bullet  laid  him  low ;  but  the  Zouaves,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  chivalrous  regiments,  came  up  and  drove  the 
Russians  from  the  position.  It  was  on  the  same  telegraph-tower  that  sub- 
lieutenant Poitevin,  colour-bearer  of  the  39th  French  Infantry  Regiment, 
perished  nobly  while  planting  his  flag  on  the  summit.  He  stood,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  for  a  few  minutes  superb  in  the  midst  of  hosts 
of  Russian  sharpshooters,  but  soon  fell,  pierced  by  a  dozen  balls.  A 
letter  to  his  sister,  found  in  his  pocket  after  death,  imparted  a  melancholy 
interest  to  the  fate  of  this  gallant  young  officer. 

The  French  artillery,  wmch  was  worked  according  to  the  system  intro- 
duced by  the  Emperor,  distinguished  itself  greatly.  The  battery  of  Com- 
mandant de  la  Boussionere  fired  with  a  marvellous  success,  nor  was  that 
of  Toussaint  less  effective.  General  Bosquet  had  only  twelve  pieces 
against  thurty-two  guns  of  the  Russians,  yet  the  latter  could  not  hold 
against  the  French. 

The  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Russians  when  wounded  first  showed 
itself  at  Alma.  The  fate  of  Sir  William  Young,  of  the  23rd,  who  was 
shot  by  a  wounded  Russian  to  whom  he  was  about  to  offer  a  cup  of 
water,  would  of  itself  be  a  perpetual  stain  on  the  Russian  character — an 
indelible  spot  on  their  boastea  dvilisation  and  their  still  more  vaunted 
Christianity.  How  many  of  these  spots  now  tarnish  the  ever-obscure 
repute  of  tne  Muscovite?  Sir  William  Young  had  only  wedded  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady  in  Cornwall  shortly  before  he  went  out,  and  he  had  sur- 
vived the  danger  of  the  day  to  mil  at  ihe  moment  of  doine  an  act  of 
mercy !  When  the  noble  Chewton  was  down  with  a  shot  in  the  leg,  the 
Russums  brutally  fired  upon  and  beat  him  on  the  head  with  their  muskets ! 
A  Russian  officer  was  being  assisted  from  the  field,  where  he  had  lain  for 
two  days  severely  wounded,  by  two  marines.  He  solicited  some  water  to 
drink,  and  afker  he  had  been  fifted  down  and  drunk  enough,  as  one  of  the 
marines  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  pick  him  up  again,  the  un- 
grateful villain  shot  him  dead.  Another  fiend,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Tsar,  deliberatdy  fired  at  and  wounded  an  artilleryman,  who  had  just 
given  him  some  water  to  quench  his  burning  thirst.  Instances  of  similar 
atrocities  on  the  part  of  these  ignorant,  bitted  savages,  might  be  related 
ad  nauseam.  We  had  thought  better  things  of  the  Russians  till  we  read 
of  them.  They  have  disillusionised  of  many  a  hope  and  many  a  sym- 
pathy, indulged  in,  even  when  the  testimony  of  an  irreclaimable  oarbarity 
were  almost  overwhelming. 

The  march  of  the  army  across  the  ooontry  to  the  Tauric  ChersonesuSy 
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altlimigli  it  was  enKvened  by  the  spiritod  ontlflaght  upon  a  Buawn 
convoy,  did  not  premnt  many  opportunities  for  inits  of  individiial 
heroism.  Lieutenant  Maxse's  nocturnal  ride  aeross  the  oountnr  is  its- 
meet  striking  personal  incident.  Among  the  brave  and  the  good  wkose 
loss  the  eountry  have  to  depkre^  the  figure  of  Dr.  Thomson,  ol  the  44di» 
stands  out,  however,  prominent  in  this  brief  episode  of  the  war.  This 
strong-hearted  surgeon  was  left  with  one  attendant  to  take  diarge  of  750 
wouimd  men — many  of  them  savages  of  the  Satanic  type  that  delights  in 
destroying  the  ministering  hand  of  benevo]ence-*aiid  nodiing  but  a 
recommendation  to  the  Tartars  and  his  misstep  as  his  protectioii  against 
the  Cossacks.  For  four  or  five  days  did  this  good  Samaritan  and  hk 
soldier-servant  wait  upon  and  support  this  enormous  mass  of  helpless  men* 
lliey  had  to  bury  a  horrible  mass  of  carcases  and  fragments  before  they 
could  get  at  some  poor  wounded  wretches.  In  this  way  they  dragged  out 
and  buried,  with  their  own  hands,  some  200.  The  food  was  derived  firom 
a  stray  bullock  which  they  slew  and  made  soup  of.  At  length  the  Amm 
arrived  and  received  340  of  the  wounded.  Other  ships  came  and  took 
off  the  remainder ;  but  the  toil,  the  exposure,  and  the  effect  of  the 
proximity  for  so  prolonged  a  period,  and  under  such  tirying  oirciim- 
stances,  to  festering  vitality  and  corruption  in  death,  was  too  much  for 
the  doctor;  he  perished  a  martyr  to  his  profession  tihe  day  after  he 
reached  Balaklava. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol,  during  its  long  continnaace^  has  been  one 
great  succession  of  acts  of  individual  heroism.  It  is  really  impossible  to 
estimate  as  less,  that  incessant  slaving  in  the  trenches,  exposure  to  Ae 
enemy's  shot,  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  with  very  indifierant  siqypfies, 
clothing,  or  shelter,  and  outlying  pickets  for  ^y%  nights  oat  of  tiie  seven, 
varied  by  an  occasional  severe  and  sanguinary  engagement  1  Su<^  haa 
been  the  Kfe  of  many  an  officer  and  many  a  soldier  at  Sebastopol. 
Nothing  but  hope  deferred — ^the  hope  of  every  day  coasmeneiag  open^ 
tions,  or  the  hope  of  some  prospective  change— could  have  sustained  tiwA 
under  such  trials.  To  many,  death  must  have  come  as  a  happy  aleap. 
We  are  not  at  this  moment  going  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
supplies.  We  live  in  a  time  of  great  publicity.  Not  a  g^evance  hot  is 
known — not  a  suggestion  enters  a  mind  but  every  one  has  the  benefit  of 
it.  We  live  also  in  times  of  a  previously  totally  ignorad  sympadiy' 
between  the  public,  the  soldier,  and  the  press,  who  complain  or  whio 
crave,  and  the  authorities  who  rule.  Henee  immense  advantagss  have 
aecrued  from  this  new  state  of  things.  War  has  bees  to  a  great  degree 
humanised  and  assuaged  of  many  of  its  more  repulsive  horrois.  Not  a 
really  good  and  sound  practical  or  benevolent  suggestion  has,  we  brieve, 
been  made,  but  it  has  been  carried  into  execution ;  and  when  not  fwMJhle 
for  government,  it  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  private  individmb,  or  by 
associations.  Medical  men,  apothecaries,  narses,  food,  <^odwigv  winter 
hots,  comforts  and  hixuries  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  are  either  ob 
their  way  or  have  arrived  at  the  great  scene  of  strife.  But  aa  at  the 
instance  of  the  loss  of  the  FtincB^  where  200,000/.  in  specie,  40^000 
winter  suits,  and  a  whole  cargo  of  ammunition  and  stores  were  oonsiimed 
to  the  deep,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  war  wHl  be  shorn  of  all  ita 
hardships  ^  well  blunt  tiie  point  of  the  Miai6  projeetile^  at  shear  fiK>m 
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irar  aD  its  nuseries  and  iae?itable  toils  and  pabs,  exposures  aad  firiBgoes^ 
daogers  and  deaths.  Almost  all  that  can  be  done-— ezeept  in  legard  to 
fte  Bomenoal  foroe  of  the  combatants-— is  doings,  or  has  been  done ;  we 
must  trust  the  rest  to  the  unfiftltering  sense  of  duty  and  the  indomitaUe 
courage  of  our  braye  countrvmen  and  their  allies.  May  tibe  God  of 
Battles  crown  their  efforts,  ana  aeward  their  eonstanoy  wiA  socobsb  ! 
Some  of  the  old  English  spirit— which  is  happily  traditional  in  the 

a^— did  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  upon  the  occasion  of  the  only  attempt 
)  against  the  outer  forts  of  SebastopoL  When  the  Toricisb  admiral 
MDi  his  excuses  to  Captain  Mitchell  of  the  Qfieen  for  having  gone 
between  his  ship  and  the  forts,  the  gallant  captain's  answer  was,  "  That 
1m  considered  him  to  do  his  Ants  b^t  who  was  nearest  to  the  enemy." 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons — the  nawd  hero  of  Sebastopol — is  r^rCed  to  have 
sent  in  the  commander  of  the  Shark  with  the  words :  "  Go  in ;  you  wiU 
find  there  a  coffin  or  your  promotion/'  The  Agamenmon — Sir  Edmund's 
fatonffliam  as  it  ia  playfiiUy  designated — ^fired  seventy  rounds^  and  her 
broadside  was  scorched  the  whole  length.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  at  the 
time  occupied  with  the  big  fort,  sent  his  flag-lieutenant  through  a  galling 
Cre  to  bring  in  the  Beller^phany  and  to  get  the  SantpareU  back.  He 
said;  ^^Tefi  them  to  come  in;  these  forts  will  sink  me,  and  I'm  -— — 
if  I  leave  this."  When  the  Agam&mnon  led  on,  the  AUnon  made 
Wgnal :  <'  Wha*e  you  go  I  will  follow." 

"  Them  Rooshans  is  too  ugly  to  show  th^  fiices  by  day ;  I  wish  the 
brutes  would  come  on  and  tale  their  licking  without  so  much  boUier," 
more  quaintly  than  elegantly  remarked  one  of  the  men,  wearied  with  the 
perpetual  finng  at  and  firom  the  trenc^Ms,  and  the  little  perceptible 
lesote..  No  wonder  that  with  this  feeling  of  anxiety  and  impatience^— 
the  fever  of  hope  so  long  deferred — that  when  the  enemy  did  at  length 
duMT  himself  in  force  above  Balaklava,  a  d^ree  of  gallantry  sind  an 
ardour  for  hand-to-hand  combat  manifested  itself  which,  unehedied, 
ioon  carried  our  brave  eountrymen  beyond  die  bounds  of  prudence. 

The  93id  never  even  altered  their  formation  to  receive  the  first 
QDslaught  of  the  Russian  cavaky.  <'  No,"  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  <<  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them  even  four  deep !"  The  didi- 
nary  British  line^  two  deep,  was  quite  sufficient  to  repel  ibe  atta^  of 
tiieaa  Moacovite  caivalien. 

But  it  was  in  the  cavalry  charges  that  were  directed,  first  upon  the 
hmitJitiiigy  and  after  that  upon  the  retreating,  columns  of  the  Russians, 
tfaat  the  chivalry  of  England  shone  fortk  in  all  its'  brilliancy.  If  the 
last  eharge  of  light  cav2ry  was  not  so  successful  as  that  of  llie  heavy 
Afpyyi^  bow  could  it  be  eiqpectsd  odierwise  of  a  aoere  handful  of  heroes 
undmaid,  overtcqpped,  surrounded,  and  overwhdmed  b^  myiiada  of 
enemies,  and  with  the  batteries  of  ihe  recreant  Maseovites  firing  on 
fiiend  mi  foe  alike  I  To  call  an  attack  made  against  sn^  odds—- as 
«ra£^  M  cantankerous  Gosfesehakoff  wouhl  base  it,  beib — stupid,  only 
mufm  the;  Ruasiaji  marshal's  dcJt-headedneas.  These  might  be  rashneos 
^-evsBL  folly  in  the  act^-but  where  there  was  suck  utter  discegard  of 
■sl^  Back  ndsle  devotion,  and  where  individual  ads  of  heroism;  were 
snliiplied  till  every  cavalier  won  the  spurs  of  two  or  tikree  knights  of 
bygone  times  —  where    the  onslaught  was   like    that  of  the  forked 
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lightning,  and  the'living  meteor  broke  in  the  flashes  of  the  sabre  piercing 
the  Russian  line  and  dispersing  her  stalwart  cavalry  in  eyery  direction-— 
there  may  have  been  error  or  misjudgment — ^there  was  no  stupidityi  as 
many  an  aching  barbaric  head  lives  to  testify. 

Pre*eroinent  among  the  heroes  of  the  day  stands  Captain,  now  laea- 
tenant-Colonel,  Low,  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  who  actually  cut  down 
thirteen  Russians  with  his  own  hand — a  feat  worthy  of  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion.  This  gallant  soldier  entered  the  service  in  1835,  and  has 
constantly  served,  on  the  full  pay  of  the  cavalry,  since  that  year.  Slightly 
above  the  middle  size,  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders,  long  arms,  narrow 
girth,  fine  manly  countenance,  with  the  long,  light,  Saxon  moustache, 
altogether  form  a  figure  the  very  beau  idetd  of  the  light  cavalry  sabreur 
*-and  such  he  noUy  proved  hmiself  on  that  day  so  fatal  yet  so  iamoua 
for  the  light  cavalry  of  Britain.  After  that  terrible  charge,  in  which  he 
slew  or  unhorsed  so  many  of  the  enemy,  dealing  sabre  strokes  every  one 
of  which  carried  death  with  it,  he  found  himself  almost  alone  among  the 
enemy's  horsemen,  three  of  whom  bore  down  upon  the  British  cavalier, 
one  on  each  flank  and  one  in  front.  Seizing  his  revolver,  he  shot  the 
two  first  right  and  left;,  and,  cuttinfif  down  the  third  with  his  sabre,  his 
good  horse  bounded  over  him,  and,  although  with  a  jaw  broken  by  a 
grape-shot,  carried  his  heroic  rider  safe  into  the  British  lines. 

Lieutenant  Sir  'William  Gordon  had  several  lance  and  sabre  wounds, 
but  he  fought  his  way  back,  kept  his  saddle  out  of  the  charge^  and  then 
rode  down  to  the  hospitaL 

The  whole  scene,  however,  presented  one  continued  succession  of 
heroic  exploits— not  a  man  that  perished  on  that  gonr  field  but  died  the 
death  of  a  hero— each  memory  will  be  upheld  at  its  own  fireside  as 
proof  of  the  undying  constancy  of  the  British  soldier,  and  the  inex- 
tinguishable spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  fear  have  we  of 
invanon  when  we  find  such  impulses  still  alive  throughout  the  country  ? 
Not  a  man  that  survived  the  same  dread  combat  but  will  be  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  living  example  of  what  Britain  has  been  and  still 
can  be !  None  knew  what  it  was-— craven-like — to  yield ;  unhorsed,  they 
killed  their  assailants  with  their  revolvers ;  mounted  the  nearest  steed  at 
hand — ^English  or  Russian— and  returned  once  more  to  the  charge,  even 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wombwell,  of  the  1 7th  Lancers,  when  deprived  of 
sword  and  pistoL 

The  riflemen,  both  English  and  French,  have  rivalled  with  one  another 
in  intelliffence  and  spirit  at  the  trenches.  An  eye-witness  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that  can  be  witnessed,  to  see  the  way 
in  which  our  riflemen  go  about  in  detached  parties,  crawling  along  the 

Sound,  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  till  they  get  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
e  enemy,  when  they  lay  on  their  bellies  till  a  chance  offers,  when  crack 
Ees  a  Mini6,  and  aown  falls  a  Russian.  One  of  these  brave  fellows 
ving  crawled  up  close  to  a  battery  under  shelter  of  a  hill,  lay  on  his 
back  and  loaded,  and  turned  over  and  fired,  when,  after  killing  eleven 
men,  a  party  rushed  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels ;  un- 
fortunately he  was  shot  down  by  a  volley  of  musketry  aimed  at  this  one 
solitary  man,  and  he  was  subsequently  picked  up  with  thirty-two  balls  in 
his  body. 
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The  frane-tireur  at  the  trenches  is  even  a  still  more'  reinaxkaUe 
b^ng.  He  starts  at  two  in  the  morning,  foUy  accoutred,  with  a  supply 
of  ammunition  and  biscuit  On  his  arrival  at  tiie  trenches  he  is  proviaed 
with  a  ba^y  a  shovel,  and  a  pickaxe.  At  a  given  signal  a  number  thus 
equipped  jump  over  the  parapets  with  the  agility  of  fozes^  and  take  le* 
fi4;e  m  some  sheltered  spot  under  the  forts,  where  thej  dig  a  hole  to  hide 
in.  They  first  place  their  bags  as  a  protection  on  the  side  £Eunng  the 
enemy,  and  then  set  to  work.  They  remain  in  this  one-man's  battery — 
a  kind  of  living  tomb — ^the  entire  day,  firing  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  at  the  artillerymen,  or  at  any  venturesome  Russ  head 
which  peers  above  the  rampart  When  night  comes  on  the  franC" 
HreuT  leaves  his  hole,  to  be  replaced  in  the  morning  by  another ;  and 
even  in  darkness  the  revengeful  enemy  is  often  waiting  to  salute  hhn  on 
his  departure  with  a  shower  of  balls,  shells,  and  grape-shot  One  tirail- 
leur is  known  to  have  killed  in  one  Russian  battery  fourteen  gunners. 
The  Russians,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  deadly  aim  of 
the  French  rifiemen,  actually  fixed  shutters  to  weir  embrasures  to  cover 
them  while  loading. 

The  Blue-jackets  have^  as  at  Mooltan  and  elsewhere,  distingcushed 
lihemselves  in  the  batteries.  They  are  said  to  have  been  pre-eminently 
honoured  by  missiles  from  the  Russian  13-inch  mortars.  These  asree- 
able  visits  became  so  common  that  Jack  got  quite  accustomed  to  uiem* 
^<  Bin,**  cries  one  fellow  to  another,  ^'look  out,  here  comes  *  Whistling 
Dicki"'  The  IS-inch  shell  has  been  so  baptised  by  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loudness  and  shrillness  of  the  noise  it  makes  in  the  air. 
They  all  look  up,  and  their  keen,  quick  eyes  discern  the  globe  of  iron  as 
it  describes  its  curve  'aloft.  Long  ere  ^'  Whistling  Dick"  has  reached 
the  ffround  the  blue-jackets  are  snug  in  their  various  hiding-places,  but 
all  the  power  of  man  cannot  keep  them  from  peeping  out  now  and  then 
to  see  if  the  fuse  is  still  burning.  One  of  them  approaching  a  shell  which 
he  thought  had  ^  gone  out,"  it  burst  just  as  he  got  close  to  it,  and  the 
concussion  dashed  him  to  the  ground.  He  spot  up,  and  in  his  rage^ 
shaking  his  first  at  the  spot  where  the  shell  had  been,  he  exclaimed, 
^  You  — ~  decdtful  beggar,  there's  a  trick  to  play  me  V* 

On  the  26th,  some  Russian  skirmishers  approached  to  witlun  dOO 
yards  of  the  rvht  Lancaster  battery,  whidi  had  onljr  one  gun,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Uewett,  mate  of  the  Beagle.  Some  mistake  occurred  in 
the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  picket,  and  the  word  was 
passed  to  spike  the  gun  and  retreat  Hewett,  however,  replied,  ''That 
such  an  order  did  not  come  from  his  commanding  officer  (Ci^tain 
Lushineton),  and  he  would  not  do  so  till  it  did.''  The  gallant  tar  then 
pulled  down  the  parapet,  and  witih  ihe  assistance  of  some  soldiers,  gettmg 
iiis  gun  round,  he  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  into  a  large 
column  of  Russians,  and  on  their  retreating  from  the  British  troops  fi>l- 
lowed  them  down  the  hill  with  solid  681b.  shot,  fired  with  &tal  pred* 
sion. 

Lieutenant  Clairin's  conduct,  when  deceived  by  a  party  of  desperate 
men,  said  to  have  been  Uberated  convicts  impelled  by  large  promises  to  a 
desperate  deed,  got  into  a  French  battery  under  die  flimsy  ^uise  of  Eur- 
lisunen,  was  most  creditable  to  hb  promptness  and  intelligence*    The 
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Fimelii^  itt  iUriiaticiialgawfyof  hMort,  potitt^ely  laogli  at  tiie  Banns. 
One  day  tn  btttHiliom^  with  artOleiy  and  a  nnnezoas  csvahy,  enneed 
an  ]aAtiitie»  to  OMOcb  Ibarward.  Genera!  Boequat,  aaad  to  ba  a  itont» 
aoiUieiJilBfr  looking  aian,  who  raminda  one  of  the  <AA  gmwe  of  French 
genainh na  doyetod  at  Veraaillea,  ordered  tiia  hand  ofifaeTlli  Li|^In- 
antey  to  atiike  np  a  lifaly  tune  to  invita  the  RnssianB  to  daaea^  tf  anah 

An  if  eadi  aaeaaanve  deed  of  arma  should  suipaas  the  last  in  hecmam^ 
the  batde  of  Inkemann  came  as  a  chmax  to  tins  hrief  hut  glorious  eam» 
aain,  onty  to  he  crowned  by  ^e  reduction  of  the  fertiess  of  Sehaetopol 
itaraF.  Fanronred  by  the  darkneas  of  night  and  the  ohaooxity  of  niiat  luid 
rain,  an  ovnrwhelmnig  Ibice  of  new  troops,  their  worst  passions  wrought 
into  a  stata  of  frenaj  hy  refig^oua  excitement,  by  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
paonuae  of  a  vinonary  booty,  ware  directed  upon  the  most  exposed  part  of 
tha  B^abbh  nodtion,  with  the  confident  hope  of  driving  all  reaistance  nefiora 
iheai ;  whila  a  diviauai  adyanctng  in  the  rear,  and  another  asgaiKng  the 
FrsBch  linea,  were  to  unite  in  sweeping  the  doomed  allies  into  Ae  darik 
waters  of  the  Euzine.  Needless  now  to  repeat  how  this  magnificent  scheme 
vaa  ftustiated  by  the  ooozage  of  a  handnil  of  bfave  men  !  Bow  the  Tery 
out«iokats^  with  gnna  wetted,  the  men  themselTee  alee^eas  and  shivering 
in  tne  ooM,  held  dda  great  force,  which  had  gained  its  fint  great  p<nnt 
by  atsaltlv  ]n<cheek,  till  reinlbrcements  came ;  how  the  outnumbered  ra» 
tiiaa^ad,  dispntingeadi  inch  of  ground  ;  how  the  British  battaMona,  divided 
in  Ae  darkness  were  almost  crushed  by  the  mere  numerical  superiority 
of  tba  foe ;  how  the  gallant  Bosquet  earoe  with  his  merrr  men  to  dm  sue* 
eourr  and  how,  finally,  Ae  dense  and  apparentlv  inesistiUe  masasaof  tfie 
Rnariaas  w«re  hurled  in  confusion  down  the  acdivitiea  of  the  hill  and  into 
Ae  imllay  and  the  morasa  of  die  Black  River,  while  tibe  Imperial  prinoes 
of  the  house  of  Romanoff  who  had  eome  to  applaud  and  to  eengfa(tulat% 
wrerahuniaA  away  in  the  common  disgraceful  and  ignomiabos  rout  I 

In  aaok  an  aetioiit»  fought  partly  in  obsourity,  and  Arenghoot  in 
igwvanoe  of  dM  poaition  and  strengra  of  the  enemy,  every  asan  had  more 
or  kaa  to  depend  upon  hima^.  The  roU  of  nrasketry  and  the  broad  Isah 
and  booming  of  gnns  of  heavy  calibre  in  the  hnmedaate  neighbeuihood, 
alsBe  indicated  at tmaaa the  whereabouts  of  tile  foe;  andiftheMusoa^tes 
eioamd.  bayonets  aometinaas  with  the  Britnh,  it  must  be  mainly  attributed 
ta  Ae  aame  fiict»  that  each  wwa  aometimes  up  with  one  another  before 
aslher  ware  aarase  of  the  foct.  Inkmsann  ha»  been  prouffiy  catted  the 
^  Selcfiem*  battle,''  and  so  k  was  pre^sminentiy.  All  hmiour  to  die 
mwthiea  to  whose  conrtaney  we  are  indebted  for  ao  noUe  a  viotor^ !  It 
ia  akoaat  impoosible  to  conceive^  men  but  badly  provided  for,  gettmg  up 
•old  aad  ehaaaless^  goiiY  inte  dm  field  widiout  baeaking  a  oruat,  and 
fig^ttg  naffiaahingly  against  the  most  tremendooa  odds  till  the  afternoon. 
(ksB  aargeant  of  the  GnaidB  deaarihaa  hbnself  aa  having  find  SOO  shots^ 
and:  not  being  a  had  dsot  eitiker.  We  know  how  denae  dm  Rnadaai 
columns  were.  This  smgle  soldier-hero  may  have  killed  25  and  wounded 
Tfi  Msn»  but  he  may  idao  hawa  killed  50  and  wounded  150  Bassians  by 
UaowninteUi^sneeandaetimty.  When  d»r  ammunition  waa  eafaauatanfi 
i  of  dm  mm  mOaatty  took  to  throwing  stonea  at  theenamy.  The 
km  adianstad  diair  ammnnWea,  but  dnPf  pat 
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tiw  «toiMt  into  their  great  guns^  lor  one  man  cKitinotljr  deeonbee  a  stone 
as  knocking  a  fellow-soldier's  head  to  pieces.  This  could  not  have  hmit 
huiM  by  mortal  arm.  Bat  if  the  men  were  heroes,  offieefs  and  gCBemls 
vied  also  with  them  in  heroism.  The  Deke  of  Cambridge  pranred  at 
Inkennaan  that  he  is  a  true  prinee  of  the  blood  roymL  The  enernj  haU 
a  xedeubl  ni  front  of  his  position.  He  had  only  the  GoardB  and  tm 
oompaniee  of  the  46^  Regiment  at  his  disposal,  bat  he  said,  ^  Toa  sMst 
Arive  lAwm  oat  of  it*  They  were  then  firing  at  one  anotiber  at  a  distanee 
of  only  twenty  yards.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  gained  the  redeubl 
attd  driven  the  enemy  down  the  lull.  But  the  Musooritea  came  op  wiMi 
redovfaied  streiigth,  and  onoe  more  eot  possession  of  the  redoubt.  The 
Russians  cheered,  so  did  the  GuarSs ;  at  it  they  went,  bat  after  half 
an  heor^s  straggle  Ae  Engfish  were  eompletdy  surnmmded.  There  was 
net  even  any  getting  out.  The  Grenadiw  Guards  ^Mrfy  h)st  thdbr 
oebois;  Aey  had  only  about  forty  men  to  defend  them.  TheRosriana 
had  made  oat  the  duke,  and  began  to  take  shots  at  him  in  the  most  de« 
lih«ate  manner.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  peroeiYinr  the  danger 
of  his  royal  his;hness,  drew  his  sword,  assembled  a  few  men  of  the  Goards, 
led  tiMun  to  m  ehsdrge,  and  reeoued  the  duke  firom  a  position  it  is  a 
wonder  that  be  lived  in  for  two  minutes.  The  French  ooming  up  enabled 
the  Goafda  to  re*lbrm  and  replenish  their  eartooche-boxes.  What  r^ 
mained  of  the  brigade  was  formed  into  one  legtment  of  six  eempanies^ 
and  then  at  it  t&y  went  again,  this  time  without  remisBion,  till  tli» 
RaaMtts  were  driven  helter-skelter  down  the  hill. 

A  sergeant  of  the  d3rd  or  dOth  Regiment  was  lef);  alone  for  a  short 
while  in  advance  ef  his  eoips.  Five  Russians  made  an  attadc  upon  him. 
He  diet  odb^  bayoneted  another,  hut  fell  at  last,  after  receivings  five  iSt- 
ferent  woonda.  He  had  still  sense  enough  to  feel  a  horse-s  ho^  near  his 
head :  he  jnmped  op  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in  a  moment  found  himself 
dmned  op  on  the  hone  and  hmng  carried  to  the  rear  for  some  200 
yaads.  when  m  safety,  the  officer  took  hold  of  the  man's  hand  and 
kisaid  it,  left  him^  and  returned  to  the  front.  That  sergeant  woali  gi?f» 
a  great  deal  to  know  who  his  delirersr  was,  bat  these  was  no  doobt  aa  te> 
his  bring  a  Frewdi  fieU^oftcer.  Obtain  Cbnolhr,  of  the  49th,  was  shat 
hsadimg  a  few  mm  of  his  company,  fighting  nand  to  hand  with  the^ 
Hi—iaiis,  who  wasted  to  take  him  alive  ;  but  he  defended  himself  wttll  hia 
sword,  wounded  one,  and  was  immediately  shot  by  another  who  was  only 
a  vord  from  hini.  Lord  Raghm,  who  saw  Ihe  whole  thing,  sent  to  know 
wao  the  affieer  was  who  was  fightii^  so  bravely  against  such  oddsi 

The  Oommininriat  officers  adopted  the  kadaUe  system  of  mwag  i»* 
wards  ef  $1.  to  private  sc^iers  mr  *<  distingoished  bravery  in  the  &ldb" 
Steh  a  reward  was  prid  to  Patrick  M'Orath,  of  the  aSrd  Regiment,  wbo^ 
when  eaptvedby^  two  Basaians,  seised  a  firelook  from  ene^  Aothh% 
and  with  ihe  butt  daiAed  oat  Ae  brains  of  the  other,  and  tins  made  his 
eseapew  A  eobor^sergeant  ef  the  Ghrenadier  Guards— Davis  by  naaoe^ 
and  wIkv  from  his heiriit  and  bnlk,  has  been  called  ''the  Great  Qren^i 
diat^  porfcrmod  prodigies  of  valour,  Kleratty  mewing  ddwn  ^  ^'**°7 
oppoeed  to  bn^  and  yet  himaalf  aeeaped  without  almost  a  ssralch.  ft 
irsaid  that  the  number  of  Ihe  enemy^put  Aerr  sis  tombai  bv  the  single 
Bxm  of  tUs  stalwast  grenadisr  weald  appear  ahnott  incfediUe.    Oneef 
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our  riflemen  is  said  to  hmve  knocked  oyer  sucoessively  thirty-two  Bos-* 


Lieutenant  Tryon,  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  and  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  was  afterwards  unfortunately  killed  in  dis> 
lodnnff  a  party  of  Bnssian  riflemen  from  the  cares  of  Inkermann,  is  said, 
assiBtfld  by  two  men  who  loaded  two  rifles  for  him,  to  have  killed  an  in- 
eredtt>le  number  of  Bussians  at  the  batUe  of  the  6th  of  Norember. 
Captain  Eddy's  company  of  the  4 let  was  sent  out  on  the  same  occasion 
to  strengthen  the  pickets,  but  before  he  had  advanced  far  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Bussians.  Bef using  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  he  shot  four 
of  his  opponents,  and  killed  two  with  his  sword ;  thus  dying  the  noblest 
and  most  glorious  death  a  man  can  die. 

We  all  know  by  sad  experience  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  same 
man  when  in  health  and  when  he  is  prostrated  by  sickness.  General 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  exhibited  proof  of  untameable  energy,  when  he  rose 
from  a  bed[  of  illness  to  take  part  in  the  combat.  Lieutenant  Greoige 
Swaby,  of  the  Boyal  Irish,  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy  was  begged 
to  retire.  ''  No,  I  will  not,"  was  the  answer ;  "  1  will  fis^ht  to  the  last" 
He  only  fell  after  using  his  revolver  and  then  his  swora  with  fatal  e£Eect 
to  the  foe.  Lieutenant  Crosse  was  attacked  by  four  Bussians,  who 
thought  to  make  sure  work  of  him.  He  shot  the  two  in  front  of  him 
with  his  revolver,  and  a  private  named  Houlaghan,  rushing  out  of  the 
ranks,  shot  one  of  his  remaining  assailants  dead,  bayoneted  the  other, 
and  taking  up  Mr.  Crosse  in  his  arms,  ran  back  with  nim  to  the  rear  of 
die  regiment,  and  placed  him  in  safety. 

The  Artillery  was,  as  usual,  vigorous  in  attack  and  effective  in  defence. 
Captain  Dickson  made  head  during  a  long  period  of  time  with  a  battery 
of  two  30-pounders  against  a  Bussian  battery  of  sixteen  pieces  of  heavy 
ardllery.  Cool  and  mtrepid  in  the  midst  of  his  guns,  having  to  renew 
for  the  third  time  his  brave  oannoniers,  killed  at  their  pieces,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  silencing  the  whole  battery !  A  real  duel  of  great  guns, 
two  to  sixteen  !  One  artillery  officer,  obliged  to  abandon  his  guns, 
which  he  had  previously  defended  by  a  charge  of  his  own  men  sword  in 
hand,  charged  again  with  the  Connaught  Bangers  and  47th  in  the 
anxiety  to  regain  his  battery,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  the  vents 
having  only  been  spiked  with  wood,  the  guns  were  soon  made  useful 
again. 

The  same  unparalleled  atrocity  which  has  ever  characterised  the  Bus- 
sians in  war,  from  the  time  when  the  merciless  and  savage  Suwarrow 
put  80,000  men  and  6000  women  to  the  sword  at  Ismael,  and  butchered 
80,000  Poles,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  in  cold  blood,  at  Warsaw,  to 
the  day  when  a  brutal  chief  ordered  the  guns  at  Balaklava  to  be  turned 
on  friends  and  foe  alike,  exhibited  itself  at  Inkermann.  When  the  brigade 
of  Guards  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  redoubt^  before  noticed,  Sir  B. 
Newman,  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  Mr.  Greville,  of  the  Coldstreams,  were 
unable,  from  their  wounds,  to  accompany  their  reg^ents.  When,  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  Guards  retook  the  position,  the  bodies  of  both 
<yfficers  were  found,  pierced  with  innumerable  bayonet  wounds,  both  dead, 
and  Sir  B.  Newman  stripped.  Colonel  Mackinnon  would,  it  is  said,  have 
lived  but  for  bayonet  wounds  received  while  lybg  on  the  ground* 
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Another  officer  had  his  leg  shot  off;  the  surgeon  had  time  to  apply  a 
toaraiquet,  and  left  him  on  the  field.  After  the  engagement,  the  officer's 
body  was  found  with  the  tourniquet  torn  off;  he  had  bl^  to  death.  Colonel 
Carpenter,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  badly  wounded,  was  bayoneted  by  a 
ruffian  who,  not  content  with  that  act  of  ferocious  cowardice,  clubbed  his 
muskety  and  beat  the  grey-haired  man  with  it  on  the  head  till  he  left  him 
senseless.  Colonel  Haly,  of  the  47th,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
he  was  stretched  in  his  blood  in  front  of  his  shattered  regiment.  The 
men  on  both  occasions  rushed  in  and  carried  off  their  officers,  after 
bayoneting  the  brutes  who  had  used  them  so  barbarously.  Russian 
officers  were  seen  passing  their  swords  through  the  bodies  of  our  men  as 
they  writhed  in  agony  on  the  ground,  and  pointing  to  their  men  to 
bayonet  them  as  they  passed.  When  the  brave  but  unfortunate  General 
de  Lourmel  was  led  by  his  impetuosity  almost  to  the  walls  of  Sebastopol 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Russians,  uie  Muscovite  artillery  repeated  the 
atrocious  system  followed  at  Balaklava,  and  fired  upon  their  own  men  and 
their  pursuers  alike !  These  are  the  armies  of  the  Tsar !  These  are  the 
men  to  whom  the  regeneration  of  the  East  is  to  be  entrusted  !  Bad  as 
the  Turks  are,  they  never  did  anything  half  so  bad  as  this.  Yet  it  is 
to  such  allies  diat  Fhissia  would  give  the  hand  of  those  whose  ancestors 
fought  under  the  Great  Frederick.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  to  the 
attitude  of  the  allies— of  a  handfiil  of  Guards  twice  recovering  a  redoubt 
under  a  royal  duke — by  two  Imperial  princes,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff,  regaraless  of  everything  but  themselves,  forcing  their  way  over  the 
bridge  of  Inkermann,  trampUng  upon  the  moving  throng,  and  dashing 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way  into  the  dark  streams  beloir !  The 
contrast  is  as  great  as  has  been  their  conduct  throughout  Proud,  selfish, 
deceitftil,  rapadous,  and  merciless,  what  ruin  would  await  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  honourable, — ^what  darkness,  like  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  would  obscure  the  civilised  world  did  victory  attend  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  such  savages  ?  The  times  of  an  Attila,  a  Yanghiz  Khan,  and  a 
Tamerlane,  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gone  by  for  ever. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  gratifying  tribute  to  these  heroic  deeds,  of 
which  we  are  not  enabled  to  enumerate  more  than  a  tithe,  than  a  whole 
nation's  applause^  nor  a  more  g^raceful  one  than  her  Majesty's  declaration 
that  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and  the  victones  that  have  been 
obtained,  are  not  exceeded  in  the  brightest  paees  of  our  histor)',  and  have 
filled  her  with  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  brevet  for  distmguished 
service  in  the  field,  eztendinff  even  to  the  recognition  of  the  meritorious 
services  of  non-commis^oned  officers,  is  a  natural  and  proper  sequence  to 
this  publicly-expressed  approbation,  and  is  in  every  sense  a  most  cheering 
and  gratifymg  act  of  royal  encouragement. 
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8TBILLINE  LBAYSB. 
By  G.  W.  Thobnbust. 

MAT  AND  L 

As  the  sun  the  swallow, 

As  the  spring  the  bee. 

As  the  cloud  its  shadow 

O'er  the  moving  sea, 

So  through  spring  and  suiamer 

Will  I  ever  follow. 

Spite  of  frowDiDg — thee. 

As  day  chases  visiooa» 
As  night  chases  day, 
As  the  motes  each  other 
Throng^  the  slaDtuu  lay, 
As  the  Greek  througb  tempest 
Sousht  the  isles  Elysian, 
I  will  follow  May. 

WAB  0OHO8  OF  THX  SOBflBMKK. 

[Theie  ■oagi  we  have  pot  in  the  month  of  the  «  Mameman,"  tat  of  tiia  Dttiah 
cUflU  most  dnaded  by  the  Saxons  of  the  aortheDi  coast  This  YUdag 
teived  his  name  ftom  the  flame  of  burning  villages  that  annoiuioed  his  ap- 
woaGb.  Die  Land  Bavager  was  the  title  nven  to  the  banner  of  Hasting,  a 
trorseman  of  a  later  epoch.  Bilference  of  religion  made  theee  eazly  wars 
tiie  most  bk>ody  and  vmdictlve  of  perliHw  any  that  havB  «VQr  been  waged 
between  Paganand  Ghristiaa.  In  eveiy  bi^of  Bi^Ui^  these  Uaok  bands 
landed^  brinpng  tenor  and  desolation  in  their  train.] 

I  have  apread  out  a  feast 
For  the  eagle  and  raven. 
For  the  wolf  of  the  forest 
That  feeds  on  the  craven ; 
The  floshawks  shall  prey 
On  the  skull-cloven  va^. 
The  kite  may  now  build 
In  the  roof  of  the  castle. 

I  have  stabled  my  steed 

In  the  ball  of  the  pahu^ 

To  Odin  Tve  dmnk 

From  the  gem-gleaming  chalice, 

Their  stone  saints  Fve  bvokan 

To  baUast  t^y  galley, 

I  plundered  tlie  shrine 

Of  the  church  in  the  valley. 

There  was  crowding  of  banners 
And  hewing  of  shields, 
There  was  deavinfi  of  bucklers 
On  blood-sodden  fields ; 
The  gore  fell  like  dew 
From  the  battle-smiths'  hammers^ 
There  were  groanings  and  shrieks 
Mixed  with  cursings  and  clamours 
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I  spresd  out  a  med 

For  the  volf  of  the  forest ; 

I  muttered  my  runes 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest; 

The  cross  snaps  in  twain 

As  the  icicle  shivers  ^ 

When  OUT  s^i-horses  bound 

Up  the  tide  of  the  rivers. 

There  k  not  a  provinoe 
But  what  IS  our  owo ; 
The  deck  of  the  galley 
Is  the  wave-monarch^  throne ; 
The  8wan*s  path's  our  highway, 
Onr  wings  are  our  sails, 
As  our  conquest  we  claim 
The  deep  bath  of  the  whales. 

The  bora  of  the  walrus 

Is  oar  gathering  cry ; 

Throudi  the  scud  of  the  breakers 

like  the  petrel  we  fly; 

By  the  light  of  the  serf 

We  steer  us  till  day. 

Then  swoop  like  the  osprey 

With  a  shnek  on  our  prey. 

We  sedL  not  a  home 
In  green  meadow  or  field ; 
We  will  lie  on  no  bed 
But  our  iron-bound  shield ; 
We  die  with  no  prayer, 
Like  the  monk  and  the  slave, 
But  leap  with  a  laugh 
In  our  gore»flooded  gmr e. 

AHOTHEB  BATTLB-fiOKGw 

Sword  and  fire  the  Flamsxav  brings  ' 
To  scare  half  the  Saxon  kingBi 
As  when  wolf  leaps  fron  limst  daa 
Fly  the  Jarls  and  ElderiseD , 
Afid  the  monks  scoop  out  the  gaTct 
When  they  see  us  on  the  wav«s. 
Howl  ye  grey  wolves  of  the  weald 
At  the  gleaming  of  our  shield t 
Howl  ye  in  the  autumn  wood 
When  ye  sniff  the  crimson  foodl 

Where  the  Pagio  warriors  tread^ 
From  the  green  turf  moist  and  Md 
Ninnr  springs  the  com  agssn. 
Where  vbtt  blood  poured  down  like  rain. 
We  bring  woe  to  husbandflwn ; 
In  the  wold  and  in  the  glen 
Leaps  the  fire  upon  the  crag 
At  tne  flapping  of  our  flag. 

How  the  serf  the  oxen's  goading 
When  he  hears  us  shout  to  Odin  ; 
Where  the  grey  sea  sounding  o'er. 
Comes  the  savage  cry  to  Thor ; 
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Looking  down  from  ^reat  Valhalla, 
Smile  the  men  of  ancient  valour. 

From  the  l^ne  unto  the  H umber. 
With  their  wealth  our  decks  we  cumber ; 
Thorp  and  homestead,  rick  and  bam, 
From  the  distant  Lindisfarne, 
To  the  city  of  the  plaiB,^ 
Where  the  Saxon  monarchs  reign. 
We  have  burnt  as  flat  and  bare 
As  the  moor  the  foxes  share. 

Farmers  bar  them  in  their  stead ; 
Priests  leave  lovers  still  unwed : 
At  the  grave's  mouth  lies  the  corse. 
And  the  mourners  crv  "  To  horse!" 
Sickles  gleam  amid  tne  corn. 
Untouched  stands  tlie  reaper's  horn. 
When  they  see  us  on  the  waves, , 
Then  the  sexton  digs  the  graves. 

Wheresoever  blows  the  wind, 
There  an  heritage  we  find  ; 
Wheresoever  steers  the  prow, 
Is  our  own,  as  this  is  now. 
Wessex  trembles  at  our  shout ; 
,      The  Land  Ravager  is  out ; 

England,  from  the  north  to  south. 
Shudders  in  the  white  shark's  mouth. 


THE  BELLS  OF  TEEYENNA. 

[Every  headland  in  Cornwall  has  its  legend.  On  all  the  granite  blocks  that  aie 
heaped  up  in  savage  confhsion,  like  fhigments  of  the  ruined  castle  of  the  geoii, 
have  lives  been  offerod  to  appease  the  angry  demcms  of  the  sea.  The  legend 
of  Tinta^  (not  Trevenna)  is  not  the  least  interesting.  It  nmsthus:  Onee 
vfon  a  tm^  the  inhabitants  of  Boscastle,  envious  of  the  neighbouring  bells  of 
Tintagel,  sent  a  vessel  to  the  south  to  procure  a  peal  for  themselves.  They 
were  shipped  safely,  and  arrived  off  Boscastle,  when  the  storm-bells  of  Tintagel 
were  swmging  low  with  solemn  roar.  The  sounds  reached  the  ears  of  the  pilot, 
who,  elated  hjr  the  welcome  of  his  native  village,  piously  thanked  God  that  he 
should  be  at  his  home  that  evening.  **  Thank  the  ship  and  the  canvas !"  exdaimed 
the  captain ;  "  thank  God  on  shore."  '*  Nay,"  said  the  pilot,  '*  we  should  thank 
God  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.**  *<Not  V*  qnoth  the  captain :  *' thank  yourself 
and  a  fair  wind."  The  pilot  rebuked  him.  The  captain  violently  swore  and  blas- 
phemed. By  this  time  the  ship  had  neared  the  land,  and  the  dark  headland  of 
WUlapark  and  the  precipices  of  the  Black  Pit  were  crowded  by  the  inhabitants, 
eagerly  expecting  the  precious  firetght.  Suddenly,  however,  the  sky  became 
darkened,  a  fhrious  wind  arose,  and  the  ship,  ntsviSk.  by  the  mountainous  waves, 
capsized  and  foundered.  The  pilot  alone,  supported  by  a  portdon  of  the  wreck, 
was  washed  ashore  alive,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  legend.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  pauses  of  a  gale  the  bells  are  heard  distinctly  tollmg  flrom 
the  ocean  graves.  We  need  not  say  we  have  considered  the  wreck  a  ju^inent 
on  the  pride  of  the  people  and  the  impiety  of  the  captain.] 


The  waves  shout  all  together, 

And  boast  of  the  woe  they've  wrought. 
And  around  the  cliffs  the  breakers 

Like  foaming  monsters  fought. 
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Iq  the  cove  where  the  wreck  lies  bleaching 

The  tide  breaks  in  apace. 
To  the  level  sand  where  the  drowned  men  lie 

The  eager  billows  race. 

All  night  by  the  gleam  of  the  breakers 

Steers  the  pilot  to  the  port ; 
It  is  the  eve  of  Saint  Christopher, 

And  the  saint's  good  help  he  sought. 

'Twas  storm  all  night,  and  o*er  the  helm 

The  mountain  billows  flew. 
But  when  dawn  showed  her  angel  face 

The  wild 'sea  calmer  grew. 

At  dawn  he  hears  Trevenna's  bells, 

Up  the  valley  swinging  low; 
**  Thank  God  !'^  he  cries,  with. eager  eyes, 

*'  All  praise  thee  here  below." 

"Thank  thou  the  good  ship  Osprey, 

And  this  strong  rope  and  sail ; 
*Tis  time  enough  to  thank  the  saint 

When  safe  from  the  tooth  of  the  gale.* 

*•  Hark  I  captain,*'  cried  the  pilot, 

"  The  loud  winds  bid  us  pray; 
Weak  roan  should  kneel  by  land  and  sea. 

By  night  as  well  as  day." 

"Bah !  thank  the  helm  and  rudder, 

And  thank  the  favouring  wind, 
And  thank  the  sturdy  shipwrishts 

We  left  in  the  docK  behind/' 

"Thank  God  I  see  the  haven, 

And  the  old  tower  on  the  steep.'* 
"  Hurrah !"  swore  out  the  captain. 

And  mocked  at  the  raging  deep. 

"  Let  the  priests  and  women  falter ; 

Of  the  winds,  at  God's  command, 
I  know  no  help  but  a  stout  oak  plank. 

Sure  eye,  and  ready  hand." 

"  Thank  God !"  the  pilot  cries,  "  I  see 

The  valley  and  the  mill. 
And  the  red  roofs  underneath  the  rock, 

And  the  old  church  on  the  hill  I" 

"  Keep  prayers  for  shore !"  the  captain  cries» 

"  We  want  no  mumblers  here ; 
I  mock  the  wind  ;  in  a  ship  like  this 

No  rock  or  shoal  I  fear. 

But  as  he  spoke  a  sudden  storm 

Took  his  mainmast  bv  the^ board, 
And  the  shredded  sails  like  Black  winged  birds 

Up  to  the  dark  sky  soared. 

Ill-omened  night  barred  out  the  mom. 

Dark  stretched  the  frowning  lee. 
When  a  sudden  blast  came  long  and  loud 

And  hurried  them  out  to  sea* 
Jaiu — ^VOL.  cm.  no.  ccgciz. 
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Tbtj  pned  Sc  Agnes'  Haid  at  nooi. 

And  they've  left  St.  Ivet  beUod, 
.  Bvt  thsragb  tbe  wild  waves  ^eami  the  reef; 
And  louder  growt  the  wind. 

Like  a  muffled  stroke  on  a  coffin«ltd 

The  billows  smote  the  bark ; 
Like  a  fiekl  of  snow  the  breakers  spread 

And  glimmered  through  the  daik. 

The  sea  broke  o'er  the  vessel's  aide 

And  sw^  «thwait  the  deck ; 
Like  bones  that  crunch  in  a  wild  beast*B  mouth 

It  gnashed  on  the  parting  wreck. 

As  the  dying  vessel  shoddered, 

Tbe  beUs  rolled  to  and  fro, 
And  rang  a  low  and  mnffled  kncH 

For  the  drowned  that  lay  below. 

And  through  the  scud  of  mist  and  rain 

Corpse^candles  moved  about. 
Creeping  as  if  instinct  with  life, 

Mocking  the  tempest  shout. 

Cleaving  the  darkness  thick  and  dense 

Hie  crushed  wreck  swept  along. 
And  through  the  tangled  rigging 

The  winds  harped  oot  a  song. 

O  like  the  shriek  of  a  bursting  heart 
Was  the  scream  when  it  struck  the  vod^. 

And  the  sharp  keen  spearof  the  iutting  reef 
Clove  the  frail  planks  with  a  shock. 

The  waves  roared  cat  a  welcome 

As  that  cursing  man  leapt  in ; 
And  the  sea-birds,  joyful  at  the  storm. 

Laughed  high  above  the  din. 

But  when  the  donds  had  broken, 

In  the  light  the  bright  son  cast, 
The  pilot  by  upon  the  sand 

Lashed  to  a  shattered  mast 

And  fiir  above  him  on  the  hfll 

He  hears  Trevenna's  bells. 
And  sees  his  welcome  children 

Come  leaping  down  the  dells. 

**  Thank  Godf  be  cries,  and  ndsed  his  bands 

Unto  the  fiery  sun, 
<<  But  for  His  help  that  howlif^  ae% 

That  sttU  creeps  on  and  onp— 

w  As  If  it  waited  for  a  prey. 

Had  swept  me  to  the  grave.*— 
Thank  God  on  shore  by  night  and  day» 

Thank  God  who  rules  the  wave." 
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DTAEI  OF  A  FIEST  WINTEB  IN  EQMB— 1854. 

BY  TLOBSimA.. 

Aaeodftte  d  Wm  fitoike— Ha.  Fwugr  ffnmbto  A  Hunt  withwib  «  IV»— Tbe 
Duke  of  FarnuH-Xbe  Chuich  of  San  Lorenio  and  Us  I^^gwidJi— The  l\nb  of 
Cecilia  MeteHa,  and  the  Ciiciu  of  Bomuliu. 

Cam  sbt  one  haej  trnveUen  without  Mum^e  uuTenal  ged^hxAi  ■ 
the  ^  EoguAman's  Bible" — m  aecenary  to  hu  journey  «•  the  food  Im 
«ate,  and  yet  twenty  yesn  faack  tiny  were  not  in  exkteBoe,  and  peopb 
depended  on  Mn.  Mary  Staike,  eeteemed  «  nuMt  iMcned  and  poDofioand 
personage  in  her  day. 

To  ptepave  kenelf  fw  writiap  her  Hand-book  eha  iranpezied  £d»ope 
doM  tarn  lei  Bern  in  a  carria^  and  four,  wMi  «oiiriera,  aaaik^  niid 
appendagefy  and  then  settled  down  at  Naples,  wham  die  was  eafled  iihe 
Ei^fish  ^  Qneeu/'  and  eoBsequendy  waa  pavdoned  aU  sorts  of  eeoesi- 
trieUiea.  The  other  day  I  fell  in  with  so  curioas  an  anecdote  ^onnaeted 
with  her,  I  thoi^bt  it  worth  traauenbbig.  Her  asother,  widow  of  Go- 
vernor Starke,  aeoon^ianied  by  ihe  future  authoress  of  the  Chnde-hodk, 
went  to  paas  a  winter  at  Nioe,  Miss  Starke,  while  there,  had  aa  extm- 
ordinary  dream.  She  imagined  that  her  father  appeared  before  hss^ 
approached  her  bedside,  and  seatiag  huns^  5m  the  bed,  addressed  her. 
He  began  by  entraatisig  bar  not  to  be  alamed,  bat  to  attend  eamestiiy 
to  the  ialbnnation  he  was  «bo«t  to  eommnnieate,  im^  that  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  following  week  a  paeket  was  to  anm  at  thepost*offiee, 
addressed  to  her  modier. 

^  Go  you,"  said  the  apparition,  "  and  receive  it,  open  the  outer  cover, 
re-endose  die  contents  in  another  paper,  and  direct  and  forward  it  to 
Mr.  ,  of  the  Inner  Teu^le.'' 

Miss  Starke,  ander  great  alarm  in  coDseqacoee  of  the  dream,  ooaanni- 
nii»ted  the  ctrramstanoes  to  her  cousin,  who  endeavoured  to  pacify  her 
mind,  but  finding  that  the  subject  had  made  too  profound  an  impresssoii, 
she  said: 

^  Let  us  go  to  the  postnsffioe  on  Thursday,  and  then  the  non«anival 
of  this  ghostlr  packet  will  convinoe  you  of  the  fdly  of  the  whole  affior, 
and  yon  will  &fget  soon  all  about  it  hak  as  a  matter  to  laugh  at  hero- 
after." 

The  young  ladies  went  to  the  post^ffiee,  and  found  that  a  paeket  so 
addressed  hsa  that  moment  arrived;  half  an  hour  later  it  wodd  have  been 
in  the  bauds  of  the  motiber.  Miss  Starke,  finding  that  £Kts  supported 
her  behe^  had  ne  hesitation  in  doing  as  die  had  been  directed  in  the 
dreasi.  She  opened  the  packet,  and  re-enclosed  it  to  the  Inner  Temple^ 
Lendon.  By  return  ef  poet  a  letter  arrived  ftoaa  iiieir  family  lawyer, 
complimenting  her  on  the  eatraordiaary  sagacity  and  caution  die  had 
disptajred  in  sending  bkn  the  papers ;  <<  for,"  wrote  the  genliemaa,  '^if 
your  mother  had  executed  the  deeds  sent  to  her,  the  endre  rmm  of  the 
nwily  woaid  have  been  the  ineritaUe  oonseqneiice." 

Faaaqr  Keinbie  game  a  sesdiny  last  nigBt  for  the  bnaefit  of  aome 
charity,  at  the  Palmo  ACgnanelh.    The  affidr  was  got  up  by  Ameri- 
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cans,  who  quite  took  the  lead  on  the  occasion.  I  saw  every  American  I 
knew  in  Rome  and  many  I  did  not  R — g — ^rs,  the  inimitable  sculptor, 
with  his  long  beard,  acted  quite  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  there 

was  M and  the  Crawfords  ;  in  fact,  Fanny  came  out  entirely  under 

the  patronage  of  ''  the  stars  and  the  stripes,"  although  there  was  a  large 
admixture  of  English  here  as  everywhere.  The  play  selected  was  *^  Julius 
Ciesar,"  which  gained  a  wonderfully  local  colouring  read  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  and  near  that  statue  of  Pompey 
*'  at  whose  base,  while  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ciesar  fell  !'*  Mrs. 
Kemble  was  simply  attired,  and  her  unadorned  hair  was  braided  over 
her  noble  brow.  Her  bearing  and  aspect  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
on  these  occasions,  full  of  dignity  and  composure,  and  she  looked  even 
more  intensely  statuesque  than  ever,  fresh  as  she  is  firom  the  study  of  the 
great  models  of  Grecian  art  around  her. 

Her  reading  was  inimitable,  every  part  being  given  with  a  propriety 
and  delicacy  of  expression  and  conception  as  satisfying  to  the  senses  as  a 
play  where  eveiy  character  is  distributed  to  first-rate  performers.  No- 
thing could  be  grander  than  the  tone  she  lent  to  the  '<  noble  Cffisar," 
who,  while  he  lived,  spoke  like  a  very  deity.  His  death  was  admirably 
suggestive  of  the  whole  scene,  although  she  never  moved  from  her  seat. 
The  character,  too,  of  finlse,  fickle  Anthony  was  brought  out  with  great 
force,  and  ample  justice  done  to  the  *'  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style"  lent 
him  by  Shakspeare. 

Some  of  her  attitudes  were  inexpressibly  grand  and  i^propnate. 
There  were  moments  she  looked  a  very  Mater  Dolorosa,  spreading  forth 
her  arms  as  though  calling  on  all  humanity  to  witness  her  great  grief-— 
such  a  form  as  Michael  Angelo  would  have  conceived  and  invested  with 
all  the  attributes  of  majestic  g^ndeur  without  beauty.  Still,  ^^Age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety;"  and  there  were 
moments  that  to  me  her  features  expressed  downright  sublimity. 

She  is  a  wonderful  woman ;  and  had  she  lived  in  the  time  she  so 
magically  invokes — as  Brutus's  wife — she  certainly,  like  a  second  Lady 
Macbeth,  would  have  grasped  the  dagger,  and  with  her  own  hand  done 
the  fatal  deed.  One  could  not  but  fancy,  while  listening  to  her  loud 
cries  and  admiring  her  passionate  gestures — every  feature  beaming  with 
internal  fire — ^how  she  would  have  led  a  revolutionaiy  mob,  with  even 
more  power  periiaps  than  that  renowned  Theroigne  de  M6ricourt,  who, 
in  the  great  revolution,  rallied  on  the  multitude  to  wovUe  of  their  deadliest 


The  only  touch  of  softness  in  the  whole  play  was  in  the  scene  where 
Portia  reproaches  Brutus  for  his  want  of  confidence,  which  Mrs.  Kemble 
gave  with  a  pathetic  expression  of  wounded  love  perfectiy  admirable. 
Solemn  and  mysterious  was  the  Ghost  scene-— low  and  subdued,  and 
totally  without  effort,  depending  solely  on  her  wonderful  intonation. 

On  the  whole,  I  never  heard  ''  the  divine  Fanny"  read  better ;  and 
the  silence  of  an  immense  audience  was  as  indicative  of  her  complete 
success  as  the  rapturous  applause  which  ever  and  anon  burst  out 
simultaneously. 

Hurrah  for  the  breezy,  fresh  Campagna,  sweetiy  scented  with  wild 
thyme,  where  the  Mediterranean  gales  lendezvous  for  sport,  and  play 
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with  the  blasts  sweeping  down  from  Monte  Cavi  and  the  snow-capped 
Sabine  Hills !  Hurrah  for  the  bright  sun  lighting  up  the  low  copses, 
fringing  the  deep  yalleys,  where  grow  the  freshest  grass  and  moss  and 
the  &irest  flowers  of  the  spring !  And,  last  of  all,  hurrah  for  the  hunt  and 
the  red  ooatsi  and  the  splendid  horses,  and  the  dogs  with  their  stiff  tails ! 
reminding  one  of  their  native  <<  Rule  Britannia  land,"  its  shores  bordered 
bj  white-crested  waves — ^in  this  bright  and  far-distant  land  of  the  South 
— ^for  there  really  is  an  English  hunt  at  Rome,  and  I  have  seen  it,  and 
been  driving  about  in  its  wake  for  four  mortal  hours. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  English  are  English  all  the  world 
over,  and  especially  so  at  Rome ;  where  they  assemble  in  such  multitudes 
they  are  apt  to  forget  the  existence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  alto- 
gether, and  fifuicy  that  the  city  of  the  Cassars  has  become  a  British 
colony.  Wherever  they  go— our  delightful  countrymen — they  take 
their  manners  like  their  dothes,  carefully  packed  up,  and  preserved 
quite  unaltered  or  improved ;  and  they  drink  their  burning  wines  in 
tropical  heats,  and  import  ^<  papers,"  which  they  read  all  day  seated  in' 
stifling  rooms  in  glorious  weather,  and  their  morgue  and  pride,  and  their 
long  purses,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  their  very  bad 
manners  (including  incivility  to  women),  their  unquenchable  curiosity, 
th^  iron  prejudices  on  all  subjects,  and  their  utter  inability  of  speak- 
ing any  tongue  but  their  own  decently,  and,  last  of  all,  they  take 
their  horses,  and  their  dogs,  and  their  grooms,  and  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  their  hunt.  Although  I  am  a  bom  E^nglishwoman,  I  never 
knew  to  what  a  singularly  remarkable  and  obstinate  nation  I  belonged 
until  I  came  into  Italy.  A  wonderfully  national  nation  are  we,  and 
therefore  is  it  quite  astonishing  why  people  so  satisfied  and  delighted 
with  their  own  habits  and  customs  should  ever  leave  that  all-perfect 
country  they  will  insist  on  forcing  everywhere. 

But  I  have  done — leaving  the  sturdy  English  squires  with  their  ill- 
dressed  wives  and  daughters  to  strut  about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  peering 
into  the  shops  of  ready-witted  Itahans,  who,  calculating  on  their  folly 
and  ignorance,  levy  a  heavy  black-mail  in  the  way  of  dollars,  or  to 
parade  up  and  down  the  Pincian  with  that  noli  me  tangere  look  so  be- 
coming in  fellow-sinners  and  Christian  brethren  ;  and  I  will  go  off  and 
away  up  the  long  hill,  winding  round  the  sides  of  Monte  Mario,  crested 
by  tne  Villa  Mellini,  and  its  groves  of  cypress,  and  dark  ilex,  and  pine-— 
a  very  diadem  of  beauty — with  the  olive  gardens  nestling  in  the  warm 
folds  of  the  hill-sides  ;  and  on  and  on  a  long  road,  very  dusty  and  very 
dull,  until  we  reach  a  great  green  plain  covered  with  grass,  quite 
boundless  to  the  eye — green  below  and  blue  above — nought  save  those 
two  colours  of  primeval  nature,  the  open  Campagna. 

Here,  close  by  the  road,  which  now  becomes  a  grassy  track,  is  a  striped 
booth  erected,  nxed  on  one  side  to  a  large  van,  just  like  a  show-caravan 
at  a  country  fisdr ;  and  round  the  little  booth,  which  looks  very  solitary 
and  odd,  stuck  up  alone  in  that  awfril  plain,  are  grouped  beautiful 
hunters,  sleek  and  satin-coated,  pawing  the  ground,  or  with  proud  necks, 
curved  and  flashing  eyes,  gallopping  here  and  there  with  their  masters 
on  their  backs,  not  a  little  vain  of  the  noble  animals.  Some  are  ridden 
by  fat,  oily,  English  grooms,  dressed  quite  cap  a  pied,  talking  Cockney 
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0m  ^Mj  coogvegaie  together.  B^  cost  after  rei  eemi  trots  up,  aai 
GMmge  •Her  carriage  fnll  of  pfetkjr  ladio^  but  qinte  properly  sua  «aft» 
cientlj  distaat  in  tlieir  lookt  t»  make  it  oertaia  that  my  are  Bi^fiik* 
fareil  atDfl  bom;  and  then  last  of  all  oome  the  two  whipper»-ki  and  iog», 
niee  SfUtadooa  cieatgi'ea>  who  qoiedy  hqr  down  t»  rest  ami  hosband  liicir 
atrengw  mitil  ^e  right  moment  oomes— and  then  we  siMdl  see.  The  wM 
blows  firesh  from  the  gfcxnoas  momitains  skirting  that  bonndisss  plaiii>  and 
ctne  begisM  to  wish  the  red  coats  wonki  leave  off  haiiging  over  the  carriagee 
and  entertaining  the  belies  wkJiia — ^becaoee  it  is  growing  cold— •when,  jost 
at  the  right  moment^  we  are  off.  On  go  the  dogs,  and  the  horses  and  riders, 
and  aHttle  man  on  a  roogh  ponj,  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  through  lAe  hedges 
(hear  tUs,  O  ye  of  Mehon  Mowbray  and  the  Warwick  Hunt!),  because 
the  infiint  hsmt  is  too  weak  to  leap  much ;  aad  after  come  the  carriages 
in  a  loi^  file,  driving  out,  as  it  were,  to  sea  on  the  trackless  waves  of 
that  placid  ooean  of  grasss  These  was  no  road,  and  we  bamped  up  and 
down  on  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  in  a  most  comical  fashion*  Hm 
hunt  crept  slowly  on  seeking  for  a  fos  they  could  not  find.  On  ihej 
went,  forming  tae  fwettaest  tableanx  imi^^inaUe^  down  into  narrow 
valleys,  damp  and  dewy,  and  emerald  green,  the»r  sides  clothed  with 
low*tnfted  woods  and  luxuriant  sedges — ^now  hiding,  now  £^aying  the 
peBBCvcring  red  coats — ^standing  some  above  on  uie  brow  of  the  little 
rising  hiSs,  others  below  winding  in  the  nnuosities  of  the  glades  fat 
OBWMs.  Now  and  then  some  im  equestrian  (among  whom  a  lovelf 
Prussian  bride  in  the  first  Unsh  of  youth  and  beauty,  ridmg  a  magm* 
ficent  horse  which  she  managed  with  perfect  skill,  a^^eared  pre- 
eminent) grew  impatient,  and  took  a  hasty  hand-gallop  straight  an  end. 

We  in  the  carriages  quietly  "followed  the  noiseless  search  af^  a  fox 
that  would  mti  be  found,  and,  mile  after  mile,  crept  on  up  Utile  rises  and 
down  into  gentle  dales  in  the  most  singular  drive  I  ever  todc  in  all  my  life. 
Every  now  and  then  I  thought  we  must  be  overturned ;  but  not  a  bit  of 
it*  One  carriage  ventured,  and  the  rest  followed  like  a  flock  of  obedieoi 
sheep.  The  breens,  fragrant  with  the  rich  odour  of  herbs  and  flowers,  swept 
softly  along,  broad  shadows  formed  gigantic  shapes  on  the  grass,  flocks  of 
small  birds  rose  and  scattered  at  our  approach,  and  the  sallow,  skin-clad 
piutoriy  mounted  on  libseggj  ponies,  or  leaning  on  long  staffs,  came  forth 
to  bdiold  the  worid  of  the  great  city  below,  sallied  out  to  visit  her  pore' 
unsttllied  aster  of  the  free  wilderness.  Strangely  did  the  two  gase  at 
each  other,  and  little  did  they  assimilate.  She  of  the  desert  disdained 
the  glare  said  garish  pomp  of  the  artificial  throng  in  their  tawdry  show* 
and  finery.  She  who  wrapt  herself  in  gorgeous  vestments  resplendent 
in  gold,  sapphire,  and  purple,  borne  by  Aurora  when  her  rosy  fingerflr 
open  the  dawn,  or  by  Phoebus  sinking  on  his  burnished  couch,  what  did 
she  care  f cmt  us  ? 

The  scene,  thongh  moving,  was  silent ;  voices  were  lost  on  that  great 
hunting  ground ;  the  valleys  stfll  bent  onwards,  and  led  as  enticingly 
arway,  away,  fiir  out  into  an  unreal  and  a  dreamy  world.  By  this  ^e  I 
had  forgotten  why  we  had  come,  and,  impressed  with  the  scene,  neither 
cared  for  nor  heeded  what  was  pasring  around.  I  desired  to  return,  and 
so  we  hoisted  sail  and  steered  towards  the  huge  dome  rising  so  strangely 
oat  of  nothing,  like  a  great  balloon  sailing  in  a  firmament  of  green.     M 
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wfKMMdH  the  aheip  ki  tfittr  feUs  iteted  up  and  ftend  ai  ihe 
usnal  inyasioiiy  and  the  po^tort  rested  oa  their  poles,  gazing  aadkjriMi 


'BtA  k  Aoi  been  far  them  we  neTer  should  have  landbd  «a  the  ] 

Whea  I  look  baek  on  ihoM  hoars  apeni  on  the  1 
'  \stcoBnesbefiBfeineIikeaTiaMP,  and  the  hunt  and  tha  aiaot  pco* 
kUbe  phanjawmagqria,  perfect aad  beaotilo],  h«i  ahadow7»  attaUM, 
umi — ^fonDiooii^iiffedapfimii  the  deep  iweam  of  thoaa  enduited 
TttUa^  to  lead  one  on,  ever  vaadeciag,  Mke  die  vagae  aad  eadkaa 
atnamgaefadieain.  I  went  oat  into  that  apett-beand  antvaBie  of  giaauy 
haheaia^  all  I  aaar  them  to  be  cieaturea  ef  flesh  and  bloo4  hot  new  I  am 
returned  I  doubt  their  identity,  especially  the  wUd  ViiW"fvrr  that  want 
«mL  eamainihe  daek  ilez-gKoves  and  thefioa  that  aefer  ana  fixind. 

Wa  tetaned  aa  the  sun  was  settings  aad  I  am  maeh  iacfinad  to  h^ 
Keve  those  sfints  nelted  away  and  vamshed  in  the  long  shadowa  of 
pnaiiiag  night,  and  that  oaxaeives  were  the  only  beuigs  th^  tetamed  to 
the  gsaat  ci<9« 

I  went  to  the  Cfcau  the  other  momiag  to  hear  a  funend  maas  oefe- 
bmlad  fixr  the  repose  o£  the  aoul  of  the  Ihike  of  Paraiay  by  hia  aant  the 
Darhcas  of  Saacsny,  who  resides  at  Rome.  Cardinal  AntoadH,  when  he 
lesniaed  the  iateUigenee  of  hia  assassination,  kindly  endea?oozad  to  faiaak 
Aa  aawa  by  a  series  of  notes,  but  the  dochessy  bong  froaa  home^  read 
thematt  atonee  oaherietmii,  aad  forthwith  fainted  dead  away,  poorhdj* 
Ewaybady  bad  long  considered  this  prince  inaane ;  his  ecceatrieitifls  and 
excesses  having  atbaaed  a  pitdi  quite  irreconeilaUe  with  any  semaiaa  of 
laaaol^  evem  m  an  mjunie.  His  minister  and  favourite.  Baron  Ward, 
onea  a  lew  ikialish  groom  sent  over  to  break  in  horses,  was  a  scandal  ia 
the  riabi  of  aU  mea.  The  nain  who,  at  Lucca,  clesmed  the  boeta  and 
held  ube  bridles  of  the  horses,  become  prime  minister !  Truly  an  extra- 
vagaaae  ef  eoatawt  quite  Oriental^  anil  perleetly  in  keeping  widt  the 
floaareb  of  the  Arabian  tale%  where  ebareoal-buineia  and  petteas  go  to 
8let|v  and  wake  up— Defeadiefs  of  the  FaithiuL 

The  Did»  of  Paraia  had  a  haadsooie  palace  at  Ae  fiatha  of  Locca^ 
where  he  wished  to  come  and  hold  his  motley  court,  aad  gi^e  ae  end  <tf 
halla  Last  year  everything  was  prepared  at  a  vast  expense  for  his  re- 
when  the  wise  okl  Tusoan  Leopold  pronouaeed  his  fiat  that  hia 
of  Fanaa  should  not  enter  the  Lacehese  territory  for  fear  eC 
J  a  vevolation  1  £¥erybody  laughed,  and  was  sonry  becanae  thej 
lost  the  balls. 

I  am  told  ibat,  when  fidrmerly  there,  his  conduct  was  in  open  defiance 
of  goad  taale^  not  to  say  shamefully  scandalous.  He  wasa  regular  li?ing 
Meiiaen  ni  die  worthy  profligate  people  who  have  abused  Victor  Hugo  fi>r 
'^w'^^M^g  in  hia  drama  of  Le  Roi  iAmusej  a  second  Rigoletto^  and  he 
has  met  Us  death  in  a  like  melodramatic  fashion.  Still  his  end,  aasaa- 
sinated  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  is  melancholy.  It  was  so  ganeralljr 
■ndentoed,  by  even  the  suspicioua  Italian  courts,  that  hia  assassination 
mm  net  eauaed  by  pditieal  motives,  but  waa  the  consequence  of  one  of 
the  many  low  intrigues  in  which  he  was  perpetually  engaged^  that  ihe 
avoBt  haa  made  little  stir.  He  was  stabbed  in  a  wine-shop  on  the  public 
piaaa^  while  atteaded  by  only  one  servant ;  yet,  public  as  was  the  aet| 
dm  mmAoKOt  eacaped.   After  having  received  three  ataba  in  the  fitamaoh^ 
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the  dying  reprobate  called  loudly  for  the  last  sacramentSy  which  were 
admiiustered. 

I  wonder  what  Emma  ■  will  say,  whom  all  the  world  knew  as 
*^  the  Duchess  of  Parma,"  to  whom  he  gave  fites^  money,  in  Act  all  she 
should  not  accept.  The  real  duchess,  with  a  touch  of  Bourbon  blood,  at 
once  prodaimed  herself  regent,  and  sent  Baron  Ward  about  his  business^ 
together  ^th  his  respectable  co-ministers,  acting  with  the  utmost  deci* 
sion  and  resolution,  not  in  the  least  allowing  any  womanly  weakness  to 
interfere  with  her  viceregal  duties.  So  the  original  sceptre  created  for 
the  unworthy  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  poor  Josephine's  successor,  is  again 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  woman ! 

There  was  a  wretched  tumble-down  catafalque  of  black  and  silver 
erected  in  front  of  the  altar  at  the  Gesii,  and  such  dolorous  and  dreary 
music  chanted  from  a  gallery  it  must  have  been  inexpressiblyg  ratifying 
to  the  melancholy  soul  of  the  defunct  prodigal  if  he  heara  it ;  mortd 
sounds  could  not  wail  more  sympathetically.  It  was  dull  enoogh  to 
make  one  sleep,  and  dismal  enough  to  insure  bad  dreams  and  distorted 
nightmares.  In  front  of  the  catafalque  a  large  inclosure  was  parted  off 
for  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  were  received  with  many 
bows  and  much  Italian  palaver  by  a  sable-robed  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  might  have  advantageously  let  himself  out  to  a  London  undertaker 
as  chief  mourner  or  mute,  in  case  of  no  next  of  kin  presenting  themselves. 
The  poor  duchess  enjoyed  her  grief  in  some  comer,  for  nothing  was  seen 
of  her.     I  soon  came  out,  for  it  was  intolerable  altogether. 

When  the  Holy  Father  Sixtus,  the  second  of  that  name,  pope  and 
martyr,  was  dragged  to  the  stake  by  the  commands  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  a  young  priest,  of  gentle  and  engaging  aspect,  followed  him, 
and  thus  addressed  him : 

''  Father,  whither  are  you  going  without  your  son  and  your  deacon? 
Never  before  were  you  wont  to  ofiter  sacrifice  without  me.  Have  I  been 
wanting  in  my  duty  ?  Have  I  displeased  you  ?  Try  me,  and  see  if  I 
am  not  capable  of  enduring  torments,  fire,  or  imprisonment,  for  the 
blood  of  our  Lord." 

"  I  do  not  leave  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  venerable  pontiff,  moved  at 
the  youth's  generous  impatience  for  the  rack  and  the  flames  of  martyr- 
dom ;  *'  my  spirit  shall  watch  over  you^  who  are  reserved  for  a  greater 
and  more  glorious  trial  than  is  vouchsafed  to  me.  In  three  days  we 
shall  meet  in  Heaven !" 

Then  the  young  priest  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  should  be  so  soon  with 
God,  and,  like  a  traveller  disposing  himself  for  a  long  joume;^,  prepared 
all  his  worldly  a£^drs,  distributed  his  scanty  means  to  the  Christian  poor, 
who  bathed  with  theur  tears  the  deep*hidden  altars  in  the  mysterious 
catacombs,  where  the  holy  sacrifice  was  offered.  He  also  gave  some- 
what of  the  Church's  slender  treasury.  His  proceedings  were  not  so 
well  hidden  but  that  the  Roman  prefect  got  word  of  them,  and,  in  high 
rage,  sent  for  the  young  priest,  and  desired  to  be  shown  his  hidden 
treasures: 

^<  Bring  to  light,"  cried  he,  *^  those  vessels  of  gold  and  candlesticks  of 
silver  you  possess.  They  are  wanted  for  the  altars  of  the  gods.  Bender 
also  to  Csesar  the  things  wUch  are  Us;  he  needs  the  coin  for  the  main- 
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tenanoe  of  his  armies.  Your  God  certainly  coined  no  money  on  earthy 
and  needs  none  now  he  is  dead.  Words  alone  were  his  rcTenues ;  keep 
thou  them,  and  give  the  gold  to  Imperial  Caesar.'* 

The  young  priest,  nothing  daunted,  replied : 

<<  Tou  say  truth ;  the  Church  indeed  is  rich  in  inestimable  treasure. 
I  will  make  out  instantly  an  inventory,  and  display  to  you  all  our 
possessions." 

Then  the  young  priest  went  round  to  all  the  holes  and  comers  of  the 
city ;  he  sought  on  the  sandpits  of  the  Esquiline  (where  herded  the 
slaves  who  were  branded,  and  the  vile  murderers  escaped  from  justice) 
for  the  persecuted  Christians,  happy  if  there  they  might  burrow,  like 
beasts,  so  that  they  had  but  peace.  He  went  into  foul  holes  and  noisome 
courts — in  the  dose-packed  houses  under  the  Tarpeian  rock — and  he 
assembled  at  length  all  the  Christian  poor — ^mtum^,  deaf,  and  btind— 
in  a  certain  spot,  together  with  the  lepers,  and  the  poor  virgins,  and 
orphans,  and  widows.  He  then  went  to  the  prefect,  and  told  him  to 
come,  for  the  treasure  was  spread  forth. 

When  the  luxurious  prefect,  fresh  from  the  scented  waters  of  the 
marble  baths,  came  among  such  a  loathsome  throng,  he  gathered  up  the 
folds  of  his  toga,  and  burst  forth  in  a  great  rage : 

^'  By  the  eternal  Jove !  I  will  teach  you  to  play  such  tricks  as  these  ? 
How  dare  you,  base  slave  and  caitiff  Christian,  to  bandy  pleasantries 
with  me  ?     What  means  this  abject  crowd  ?" 

"  Why  are  you  displeased  ?"  reioined  the  young  priest^  calm  and  un- 
moved by  his  rage.  '<  It  is  gold  tnat  is  low,  vile,  and  mean,  and  incites 
men  to  violence.  We  have  none^  we  despise  it.  You  asked  for  the 
treasure  of  tlie  Christian  Church— lo  I  it  is  before  you — the  sick,  the 
weak,  the  wretched,  they  are  Christ's  jewels,  and  with  them  he  makes 
up  his  crown!    I  have  none  other.'' 

Then  the  prefect  grew  more  furious^  and  fire  glanced  from  his 
eyes: 

'^  Do  you  then  presume  to  mock  me  ?"  cried  he*  ''  Have  the  axes,  and 
the  &sces,  and  the  sacred  eagles  no  power  ?  In  your  vanity  and  your 
folly  you  desire  to  die  the  same  vile  death  as  Jesus ;  but  new  tortures 
yet  unheard  shall  be  invented— death  shall  become  to  you  the  sweetest 

Then  the  prefect  commanded  his  lictors  to  make  ready  a  great  grid- 
iron, and  to  cast  under  it  live  coals  nearly  extinguished,  that  they 
might  slowly  bum ;  and  Lawrence — ^fbr  he  was  the  courageous  young 

J  nest — was  stripped,  and  bound,  and  extended  on  the  prridiron,  until  his 
esh  was  slowly  burnt  off  his  bones ;  he  all  the  while  continuing  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  imploring  the  divine  mercy  on  his  native  Rome^  and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings,  the  Christum  faith  might  be  planted 
there.  So  he  died ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  without  the  dty  to 
the  Veran  field,  beside  the  road  leading  to  Tibur. 

In  afiter  years,  when  Constantino  the  emperor  had  seen  the  glorious 
cross  hanging  in  the  blue  sky  from  the  Monte  Mario,  where  he  lay 
encamped  over  against  Maxentius,  and  had  been  converted  and  pro- 
claimed Christianity  the  religion  of  the  universe  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Ulpian  Banlica,  he  bethought  him  of  the  glorious  martyr,  and  built  a 
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I  ofen  Us  tomb;  and  aftcrwnds  wvie  alio  tMei  the  leamoB  of 
tlie  pTotonuvtjT  Stepken^  whkk  were  tmiflpovted  from  the  Ew^  and 
Constantine  named  the  daoA,  by  reaaoa  of  Ae  grnt  mni|^,  one  of  the 
seven  Basiticafi  of  ChristiaA  Rome.  It  is  this  cborchy  heavy  with  pious 
legends^  that  I  hare  visiied  thia  dsy. 

I  qpntted  the  dbf  b^  the  Porta  San  LoeenKs  mackoAj  called  Tibor- 
tina,  with  its  two  antique  towers,  twin  sisters  of  decay,  and  its  long, 
duan  of  ai^ndaetB  stretchiDg  hr  awsy  into  the  plain.  About  a  mile 
distant^  on  a  dusty  road  now  leading  to  modem  Tivnli,  ikks  Bastiiea 
appears  riring  out  of  solitary  fieids ;  yet  the  general  a^»eet  of  the  bofld- 
ing  ia  pleaang,  from  a  certain  quaint  old-fa^oned  look  suggestiTe  of 
tkeffiaoe&d  legends  with  whieh  it  is  associaited. 

Toe  pcfftioo  nmning  the  entire  length  of  the  front  might,  except  for 
the  six  Ionic  eoiumas — pflHored  frsom  some  pagan  temple — serre  as 
the  entranoe  to  a  large  twrn^  Bare  wooden  naiers  support  it ;  and  the 
walk  are  eoressd  with  fiery  frescoes,  most  grotesque  in  character,  qrdte 
smelling  of  brimstone  and  an  unutterable  pUee  below.  These  atroaties 
an  said  to  have  been  executed  m  the  time  of  P<^  Honorius  TIL 
I  need  not  add  that  art  was  then  almost  at  its  dying  g8n>,  weighed 
down  under  the  influence  of  the  dark  ages.  Here  is  the  soul  of 
St.  Lawienee,  repteaented  as  weighed  on  a  balance  as  lig  as  a  house, 
l^  Uaek  fiends ;  the  conmalKin  of  Peter  Ceurtenay,  as  Emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  in  tins  Basilica;  dead  men  raised  to  life;  aoub 
Nseuad  from.  Purgatory  by  the  pope  flying  peU-mell  up  to  hesren — 
all  wild,  indcaenbable  scenes,  and  represented  in  the  stiffest  ferms  of 
Byzantine  pattern ;  the  frescoes  divided  from  each  other  by  borders  ef 
black  or  orange,  and  mounting  row  above  vow  to  the  cornice. 

The  interior  b  of  migestie  imd  imposing  proporiaons,  epvery  way  worAy 
of  the  proud  name  of  Basilica  it  claims ;  b«t,  never^ielessy  there  is  sir 
nnfinished,  base  look  about  the  whole,  in  spite  of  mnch  magnificent 
decoration.  The  nave  is  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of  classical  work^ 
mimnhsp»  bat  the  entablatnre  is  onhr  whitewash,  while  the  eld  wooden 
eti&ing,  carved  in  high  relief,  is  innnitely  rich,  and  eolonied  of  a  pale 
Une*  The  floor  is  ofias  Alexandrinom.  The  two  ambones^  or  marble 
p«^at^  from  which  wese  read  the  Ciospel  and  the  Epistle,  have  been 
spared,  and  are  of  great  beauty,  ornamented  with  large  slabs  of  rich  red 
said  gseen  marUes,  with  mosaic  boeders  of  even  mere  precious  materials. 
The  whole  of  the  i^ms,  or  tribune,  considecably  raised  by  marble  steps^ 
is  sc^mn  and  impoaingy  sopportoi  by  twelve  magnificent  Pavonaaetto 
eohinms,  all,  save  two,  decorated  with  gcscd^  Corinthian  capitals, 
Unfortenatel^  they  are  half  smsk  to  aecommodate  the  elevation  ef  the 
tribane;  their  ptonortions  eaa,  theiefose,  only  be' judged  of  from  below. 
Above  is  an  arriiea  gidlery,  supported  by  smaller  colnams.  This  loresfr* 
like  nass  of  pUlarSy  arches,  and  capstalt,  all  of  exquisite  workmanship^ 
produces  a  nne  effect.  .  Old  frescoes  ornament  the  vnult  of  the  tribune^ 
meSMs  decosate  the  aich.  Uader  the  high  altar  is  a  subteiranean 
chamber^  or  *'  oonfessien,,"  vis^e  from  above,  whsee  lie  endhrined  the 
bones  of  St.  St»»hen  and  St.  Lawrenee.  These  remains  are  approodied 
by  Catholics  with  extreme  awe,  fee,  wkea  restorations  wwe  going  on  in 
the  dmreh,  in  the  reig^  of  Pelagius  IL,  die  marble  sepul^nes  being 
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^peorni  ind  Ae  bones  iameretribf  tcmaheij  M  pmeat  ikei 

Am  I  alood  kamng  agvisfc  a  pillar  on  the  Ingli  altar,  I  eiMdd  aot 
kifc  6«i  penetrated  b j  the  devotioiMl  eoltade  end  siaeiikntj  of  l^e 
aeene  the  beaTy  damps  of  age%  the  solemn  tndiftiona  oi  the  nodmd 
dead  bveathed  mmk  those  stern  cdd  wails.  Net  a  socrnd  was  heard  non 
the  oatward  world ;  throvgh  a  side-door  the  son  straamed  in  firom  tlia 
spaeioiis  okister,  siinoiai£d  by  eohsnned  arcades  ■  aB  salitarj,  silent^ 


I  had  had  afan<7  to  Tisit  the  shrine^  fmm  a  most  sing^nlar  tradition  at- 
tached to  it.  In  ihe  reign  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  about  the  time  that  tha 
Nosmane  inraded  Engknd,  there  iiTed  in  the  conTent  a  pious  monJ^  who 
was  so  fienrent  in  prayer  that  he  invaziabl j  rose  before  daybreak  to  invoke 
die  ntaroession  A  the  holy  martyrs,  whose  renuans  lay  wider  the  altar. 

Otoe  night— It  was  a  Wednesday  in  Ai^ast — while  kneeiing  there,  he 
saw,  witb  hn  open  eyes,  just  as  tbeds^gfat  b^an  to  gtimmer,  the  great 


doon  open  as  of  iiiemB<d¥es,  and  a  stately  man,  with  a  long  beard,  enter, 
habited  fer  •  ^  


fer  the  perfonnanoe  of  mass,  acoompanied  by  a  deacon  of  a. 
yoadalul  and  phMpamt  aspect,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  many  soldiers^ 
moaks^  and  gentlessen,  aifl  in  strange  attire.  Although  a  zrameroos 
retinue,  their  footsteps  raised  no  echo — the  church  was  as  cnnet  as  when 
tbe  monk  peayed  aloneti  Astonisfaed  at  die  stnsnge  sight  lie  rose  fiom 
his  knees  trembling,  and  as  the  proeessioD  silentfy  adramsed  up  the  nave, 
he  hid  himself  belmid  the  pillars  and  watched.  As  they  approadied  tha 
I%h  altar  the  monk  softly  approached  the  yom^  priest  (for  his  miad 
misgaver  him,  and  he  was  Tery  cuionB  though  solely  frightenedX  and 
widi  mueii  respect  whsspered  to  him : 

^  I  prv^  you  tdl  me  who  are  yon  that  prepare  with  such  solemnity 
fiir  the  mofmng  mass  r 

The  youth  with  die  pleasant  aspect  replied : 

^  The  one  habited  as  a  priest  is  St.  Peter.  I  am  Lawrence.  On  the 
aaniyersaiy  of  the  day  when  our  blessed  Lord  was  betrayed  by  die 
wi^ed  Jnoas's  kiss,  and  when  the  judres  fixed  diat  he  Aeold  expire  by 
the  slow  torture  of  the  accoesed  tree,  1  also  soffersd  mad^rrdom  for  his 
knrs;  dierefore^  in  memory  of  that  day,  we  are  come  to  celebrate  the 
soiemmty  ia  this  churdi  built  over  my  beoes.  St.  Stephen  is  ahio 
amooff  mis  blessed  company,  the  ministers  are  angels  of  Ptoidise,  and 
the  Otters  are  opoedes,  martyrs,  and  coafossors,  who  hare  aU  sealed  duir 
findi  with  their  Uaod.  They  hafe  had  in  reuKjmbrance  the  day  of  my 
deadi,  and  besause  it  should  be  known  of  all  and  honoured  to  the  glocy 
of  our  Lord  in  the  universal  charoh,  I  hare  desired  that  you  shouU  see 
us  widi  year  mortal  eyes,  diat  yon  may  make  manifost  tins  solemnity  to 
aU  men.  I  therefore  coaunaad  yon,  when  day  breaks^  ^  to  the  Pope^ 
and  tell  him  foom  me  to  come  hm  qvicklr  widi  all  his  clergy,  and  to- 
offer  np  die  blessed  sacrifice  for  die  pe<^le. 

^Bnt,"  returned  die  monk,  now  pale  with  awe  and  fright,  as  he  saw 
die  yisionary  nmldtade  gadiering  round  him  and  felt  the  cold  touch  of 
their  garnsnts,  ^bot  how  shaU  I,  a  poor  monk,  make  the  Pope  beheve 
my  words  if  I  hare  no  sign  of  the  holy  yision  ?" 

Then  the  young  saiat  took  off  die  cincture  wiA  wluch  h&  was  girded 
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and  gave  it  to  the  monk,  to  show  in  token  of  all  he  had  seen.  Then  the 
monk,  bebg  full  of  fear,  returned  to  the  monastery,  and  as  the  daj  was 
now  broke,  assembled  the  monks,  told  them  of  the  vision,  and  showed 
them  the  cinctuie.  Then  all  knowing  ihe  holiness  of  the  monk  beUeved 
his  words,  and  went  with  him  to  the  Pope,  who  then  dwelt  at  the  Lateran 
Palace,  on  the  Coelian  HiU,  and  he,  after  assembling  the  conclave  of  car- 
dinals by  their  ooundl,  returned  to  celebrate  the  mass. 

It  so  chanced  that  as  they  went  forth  they  met  a  dead  man,  who  was 
being  carried  to  the  grave,  so  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  cincture,  having 
prayed,  the  Pope  placed  it  on  the  corpse,  who  at  once  moved  and  came 
to  life,  at  which  miracle  they  gave  great  thanks  to  God  and  the  holy  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Pope  celebrated  solemn  mass  at  the  church,  which  is 
repeated  every  year.  This,  therefore,  causes  much  fervour  to  St  Law* 
rence,  and  induces  crowds  to  go  on  a  certain  Wednesday  in  August  to 
venerate  his  remains.  It  was  ever  afterwards  considered  a  laudable  work 
of  penance  to  pass  the  night  in  prayer  before  the  hiffh  altar.  When 
Charles  IV.  with  his  wife  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  tibe  Cardinal  Ber- 
trando  (Pope  Innocent  IV.  being  absent  at  Avignon),  the  new  emperor 
passed  the  entire  ni^t  prostrate  in  prayer  there,  and  also  offered  up  his 
devotions  on  the  stone  whereon  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  was  laid  after 
he  was  dead. 

On  one  side  of  the  altar  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  dark  door  in 
the  wall,  all  green  and  musty  with  age,  leadmg  into  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Cyiiaca,  where  the  body  of  St  Lawrence  was  first  interred.  She 
was  a  pious  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  when  the  saint  was  burned, 
she  consecrated  this  land  beyond  the  city,  called  the  field  of  Veran,  for 
lus  sepulchre.  Other  saints  and  confessors  were  laid  beside  him  in  the 
long  subterranean  galleries  cut  out  of  the  porous  tufa  stone;  so  the 
catacomb  was  gradually  formed.  St.  Cyriaca  had  long  devoted  herself 
and  her  goods  to  the  Saviour. 

It  was  before  her  house,  ntuated  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  hard  by  the 
ohurch  of  the  Navicella,  that  St  Lawrence  had  assembled  the  poor,  and 
maim,  and  blind,  and  distributed  to  them  alms  the  day  before  nis  death, 
and  in  the  &ce  of  persecution  she  remained  faithfiu.  At  length  the 
Emperor  Valerian,  spite  of  her  high  birth  and  great  age,  commanded  that 
she  should  be  tortured,  because  she  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Her 
body  was  torn,  and  her  bones  broken  with  heavy  whips  of  iron  and  lead. 
So  she  died,  and  was  carried  out  and  buried  in  the  catacombs  still  bearinsf 
her  name  under  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  are  still  decorated  with 
many  interesting  and  curious  frescoes  breathing  the  pious  hopes  and 
humble  resignation  of  the  early  Christians. 

If  these  historic  legends  lend  an  interest  to  the  venerable  church,  I  shall 
rejoice;  but  it  is  a  place  to  be  visited  in  a  believing  spirit  and  with  a  eer- 
tain  reverence,  or  no  charm  will  be  found  in  the  ancient  precincts. 

Beyond  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  the  Appian  Way  extends  in  a 
straight  Une  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  which  stands  crowning  a  rugged  eminence, ''  firm  as  a  fortress  with 
its  fence  of  stone."  Turning  to  the  lefb,  in  a  large  park-like  expanse  of  the 
finest  turf,  one  of  the  rarest  prospects  of  old  Rome  opens  before  one.  It 
is  enchanting !     How  ^all  I  describe  it  ?     I  will  try. 
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At  my  feet  are  amass  of  majestic  ruins,  at  first  confused  and  undefined, 
but  by-and-by  the  long  lines  of  wails,  tbe  turrets  and  porticos  Tange 
themselves  into  symmetry  and  order,  as  under  the  touch  of  a  fairy's 
wand ;  and  I  see  the  great  circus  of  Romulus  stretching  in  two  long 
parallel  lines  before  me  to  the  length  of  892  feet,  a  mighty  enclosure, 
narrow  in  breadth,  with  turreted  towers  at  the  extremity  near  which  I 
stand.  Beyond  are  the  walls  of  another  square  enclosure,  supposed  to 
be  the  stables  of  a  riding-school  connected  with  the  circus,  and  to  have 
been  adorned  with  a  temple.  There  are  the  marks  of  ranges  of  arches 
still  engraven  on  the  great  outer  walls,  which  alone  remain. 

Above,  the  ground  rises  in  a  gentle  swell,  planted  with  vines,  and  the 

Sale  mystic  oHve-trees,  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  shade  nature  ever 
evised  of  overshadowing  the  ruins  of  the  past.  On  the  edge  of  the  hill 
appears  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  rising  out  of  a  dark  cypress-grove, 
while  among  the  olives  appear  no  less  than  three  separate  temples  and 
porticos,  dotting  the  hill  here  and  there,  impressive  in  their  deep  decay, 
lending  a  richness  and  variety  to  this  panorama  of  ruins  not  to  be  de*- 
scribed ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  scene  in  or  near  Rome  so  satisfying  to  the 
mind  as  this  little-frequented  spot,  where  so  much  stiU  stands  to  tell  of  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  Rome. 

Following  the  line  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  olives  and  their  accompany*- 
ing  vineyards,  comes  a  soft  picturesque  plantation  of  feathery  elms,  stand- 
ing singly  in  all  their  graceful  proportions,  on  the  great  background  of 
the  open  Campagna,  undulating  here  in  unendless  inequalities  of  rounded 
hills  and  gently  sloping  valleys,  spanned  by  the  majestic  line  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  marching,  as  it  were,  in  an  ever-advancing  procession 
towards  the  Eternal  City. 

Above  rise  the  pale  outlines  of  the  mountains  and  the  rounded  summits 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Hills,  now,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  resplendent 
with  delicate  shades  of  pale  pink  and  purple,  melting  into  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven  in  the  most  charming  gradations  of  colour.  Here  and  there  a 
white  mass — Frascati  or  Tivoli,  or  the  great  convent,  once  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavi — catches  the  lateral  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun,  and  shines  out  in  dazzling  whiteness.  There  is  not  a 
sound  to  break  the  harmonious  beauty  of  this  lovely  scene,  or  to  distract 
the  mind  revelling  in  the  suggestive  memories  of  other  ages. 

I  wandered  on  over  the  smooth  men  sward  to  the  rising  ground  on  a 
level  with  the  great  round  tomb  behind  me.  Here  another  ingredient  of 
beauty  was  added :  Rome  itself  burst  on  my  sight,  with  its  walls  and 
domes,  turrets  and  spires,  never  more  beautiM  than  when  seen  from  this 
side,  softened  by  foreground  and  foliage»  with  the  graceful  pile  of  San 
Giovanni  Laterano  crowning  the  Ccelian  Hill  with  its  classic  porticos,  all 
backed  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monte  Mario  and  the  steep  Janiculum. 

Around  me  feed  an  immense  flock  of  sheep,  spreading  tnemselves  over 
the  classic  meadow;  a  herd-boy,  with  the  brigand-pointed  hat  and  gay- 
coloured  girdle  peculiar  to  Romagna,  sat  upon  a  stone  and  watched  the 
sheep  and  me.  The  vast  mausoleum  frowned  down  on  me,  flanked  by 
its  turreted  walls,  erected  by  the  Gaetani  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
this  solid  structure  was  trannormed  into  a  fortress  by  the  family  of  the 
ambitious  Pope  Boniface.     These  walls  have  in  their  turn  become  roiBSy 
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addiagr  tOp  radier  liin  detraotiB^  fipona,  Ifae  digMfej  of  tfw  tonb  tlMj  en- 
dnie,  itending 

wiA  hilf  its  iMttieiiieBts,  alooe, 

And  wkh  two  thousand  yean  of  try  giown. 

The  0tflaiid  of  eceniity . 

I  Bappose  no  one  ever — 

in  oonteoipkitive  miuingii  capt — 

Tinted  this  monument,  the  sohUmest  evidence  eiisting  of  conjugal  regard, 
without  mental  questionings  in  some  sort  similar  to  those  so  gracefully 
expressed  by  Bjron — to  end  as  did  his,  in  this  simple  fact — 

that  MetcUa  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife 
Beheld  his  love  or  pride. 

Ilie  ivj  «Bd  trailing  plants  diat  now  diadem  the  surannt  of  a 
mausokum,  rmlling  in  magnificeoee  that  of  tho  deified  Adrian  (now 
known  as  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo),  was  ftaned  by  the  sofb  erenisff 
breeae ;  no  sound  was  Aen  to  wake  tlie  remarkable  echo  iMA. 
accurately  repeats  all  sounds  entrusted  to  it,  so  that  when  Crassus 
moamed  the  k>s8  of  ^  that  lady  of  the  dead,**  the  funeral  solemnities 
must  have  been  infinitely  multi^ied  by  1^  endless  repetitions  of  the 
wailing  of  the  mourners,  as  if  the  infenial  gods  themselves  and  all  die 
souls  in  the  nether  Hades  had  united  in  one  vast  ehoms  of  groans  and 
cries  to  bewail  the  deceased  CedHa.  Whedier  it  be  dianoe  or  intention, 
it  is  a  strange  eoineideooe ;  but  it  seems  stranger  still,  that  after  the 
lape  of  so  many  ages,  the  same  echo  which  bore  the  kmentations  lor  the 
wife  of  Ae  Roman  senator,  <<  so  honoured  and  conspicoous,^  should  still 
lemain  to  canj  the  impertinences  of  Cockney  visitors  in  this  common- 
pkoe  nineteenth  centaiy,  who  visit  tibese  dassic  preeinets  with  as  much 
indiflhrtfuce  as  they  would  strdi  OBt  to  Hampstead  or  Clapham  Common. 
That  echo,  too,  must  have  borne  many  a  rough  message  m  tiie  mediaval 
days  when  the  tomb-fbrtrees  was  besieged  by  that  nrtUess  man,  the 
Conn^Ue  de  Bourbon,  who  opened  his  trenches  befwe  the  Aurelian 
wall  and  the  street  of  tombs  as  reuMMrselessly  as  thoneh  these  venerable 
remains  boasted  not  a  single  recoilection.  Fortunatdy  for  me  the  present 
was  tranquil  as  the  past ;  ^enee  reigned  supreme.  Pan  and  the  sylvan 
lausis  and  the  wooa  nymphs,  who  must  sfil  guard  these  lovely  spots, 
where  was  once  llieir  home^  alone  peoj^ed  my  solitude,  along  with  the 
fleecy  sheep  spreading  over  the  hill. 

I  nad  oertam  frfeasaat  memories,  too,  of  my  own  connected  with  the 
^Id  tomb,  anything  bat  sepulchral  in  ihek  suggestions-— recoUeotions  of 
a  certain  pleasant  afternoon  spent  on  this  very  spot  in  company  with  a 
firiend  (who  indeed  deserves  that  misused  name  of^  manifold  meaning) — 
when  we  came  out  to  watch  the  sun  setting  over  the  domes  and  spires  of 
distant  Rome  ;  but,  somehow  or  oilier,  we  did  not  look  at  the  sua,  and 
cared  as  little  for  the  tomb.  But  I  was  alone  now,  and  had  only  certain 
leasant  oMmories,  as  I  have  said,  to  fill  die  void  ;  but  it  would  indeed 
treason  not  to  Teed  those  happy  hours,  now,  alas  1  gone,  and  for 
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I  AMoefAd  into  tfa»  arena  rf  the  dxtm  immediateh^  ^baawrtj  thraagh 
one  of  the  ndsed  towen  ^uAmg  its  eztwinitj.  Tbie  iatedor  fitipetod 
with  the  brightert  graas  ifl  luxiuMit  is  ivgetatioa ;  wUe  gazdenB  of 
Taxie^^ted  flowen,  the  vaUflower,  ivy,  and  low  plants  of  ilez  tnfted  the 
rnioed  waiis^  obthiag  their  nalrodaesfl  with  tfae  litth  ooionnig  of  xetmn- 
ingapring.  A  peasant  wns  gadieriag  &iiBie]»  and  immediately  amroadied^ 
begging  me^  for  the  love  of  heaven  ^  e  per  le  laomne  ikSi/L  ludonna,'' 
to  asast  him,  and  pointing  to  the  scanty  heihs  which  he  had  so  cacefiifly 
oollected,  in  order  to  make  into  ^'auneetea"  or  broth;  **  foi^"  said  he,  ^  we 
are  starving  in  the  city,  and  I  am  eome  oat  here  to  gadMar  a  few  herbs, 
to  us  moat  precious.^ 

It  is  houL  the  wdl-defined  remains  of  this  dreos,  so  moeh  more  perfect 
than  any  simikr  stnictiire»  that  antiquaacians  ooUeet  thab  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  arraogements.  It  wae  first  ealled,  and  supposed  to  be,  the 
eireus  of  Caracalla,  and  is  so  named  1^  the  aeeurate  Enefeaoe;  but  later 
axeayaticaDS,  carried  on  by  the  IHike  ^Biaeeianp,  brother  of  Torionia,  to 
whom  the  ground  belongs,  prove  from  inscriptions  that  it  was  erected  to 
Bomulus,  £e  son  of  Jkl^entius,  ▲.]>.  311.  From  its  admirahle  preser- 
Tadoa,  extreme  beao^  of  position,  and  the  poetry  and  interest  of  the 
ruins  around  i^  this  en?eus  may  be  considered  as  uniqne  among  the  re- 
mains of  aariont  Borne.  The  external  watis  are  ahnost  unbroken ;  in 
many  places  the  vault  supporting  the  seats  atiU  xeaaasas;  the  fenndations 
of  the  two  obelisks,  terminating  either  extremity  of  flie  spina  (running 
lengthways  through  the  eiicus  and  forming  the  goals%  s6U  exist;  and  on 
one  side  stands  a  sort  of  tower  where  the  ^ges  sat.  Near  where  I  en- 
tered is  a  gallery,  which  contained  a  band  of  musicians,  flanked  by  the 
towers  I  have  mentioned,  whence  the  signal  for  startnv  was  giYcn. 

Theie  were  seven  ranges  of  seats,  containing  ttpwar£  of  20,000  spec- 
tator%  and  the  extreme  lengA  of  the  circus  was  1006  feet.  The 
chariots  passed  round  the  spina,  and  the  moat  fearfol  accideals  constantly 
occuned  from  the  rapid  driving,,  end  the  narrowness  of  the  epaee,  and 
the  jostling  permitted,  as  also  fiom  the  feet  of  the  reins  bmg  fostened 
round  thB  bodies  of  the  chaaoteesa.  A  kige  gate  is  fonod  near  the  spot 
where  they  started,  used  for  the  removal  ol  the  bodies  of  those  killed  in 
these  encounters,  as  the  ancients  deemed  it  a  moat  portentous  omen  to 
pass  a  gate  defiled  by  the  pamage  of  a  dead  hody. 

I  studied  the  place  tiM  my  imagination  bottt  up  the  ruins  and  filled  the 
Test  arena  with  jpeetatoxa.  I  femaed  the  sokmn  poooessioii  advancing 
before  the  commencement  of  the  games,  headed  by  the  emperor,  seated 
on  a  superb  car.  Troops  of  young  boys  follow,  and  escort  the  diarioteers 
drivinsf  the  chariots  destinea  for  the  race,  some  hsimessed  with  two,  aeaae 
with  four,  and  even  six  horses.  Then  come  the  athletes,  almost  naked, 
followed  by  troops  of  dancers,  consisting  of  men,  youths,  and  children, 
habited  in  scarlet  tunics  and  wearing  a  wort  sword  and  a  helmet,  orna- 
mented with  feathers ;  they  execute  war-dances  as  they  advance  to  the 
sound  of  flutes,  and  harps  of  ivory,  and  lutes.  Hideous  satyrs  covered 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  overgrown  Silenuses,  with  all  kinds  of  monsters 
in  strange  travesties,  imitate  with  various  contortions  the  more  dignified 
dancers  which  preceded  them,  seeking  to  divert  the  spectators  by  their  ex* 
travagance. 
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Then  appear  a  troop  of  priests,  bearing  in  their  hands  vessels  of  gold 
and  siHer  containing  the  moense,  perfuming  the  air  as  they  advance. 
Their  approach  is  heralded  by  a  band  of  music.  They  bear  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  who,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  condescend  to  leave  their 
temples.  Some  are  borne  in  splendid  cars  enriched  with  precious  stones^ 
which  sparkle  in  the  sun ;  others,  too  sacred  for  the  eyes  of  the  profanum 
vtdguSy  are  enshrouded  in  close  litters  ;  they  are  escorted  by  the  patri«> 
cians,  and  nobly-born  children  are  proud  to  hold  the  bridle  of  the  superb 
horses  that  draw  them.  The  procession  makes  the  circuit  of  the  as^ 
sembly,  received  with  general  acclamations,  especially  on  the  appearance 
of  an  idol  particularly  venerated  by  the  credulous  plebs.  The  statues 
are  then  placed  in  a  temple  on  cushions  of  the  richest  materials.  The 
emperor,  desceinded  from  his  car,  makes  libations — the  earthly  Jupiter  to 
his  heavenly  brother;  the  games  are  announced,  and  the  chariots  of 
green,  blue,  white,  and  red  emerge  from  the  Carceres,  and  rush  on  their 
furious  course,  as  a  white  cloth,  thrown  from  the  imperial  gallery,  gives 
the  signal  to  berin. 

There  is  a  m^ancholy  charm,  a  silent  though  eloquent  language  of 
the  past  interwoven  with  these  ruias  (now  warmed  and  tinged  by  the 
bright  sun  into  a  ruddy  brown),  inexpressibly  enticing.  It  is  a  sheltered, 
sequestered  spot  to  while  away  the  twilight  hours,  on  the  soft  banks  of 
grass  under  the  shadow  of  the  high  walls,  and  surrender  oneself  up  to  fast- 
flittine  fancies.  Light  came  over  my  soul  and  happiness.  I  had  longed 
to  behold  the  classic  remains  of  Rome,  and  beholcC  coming  from  the  far 
misty  north,  I  was  among  them  I  I  seated  myself  on  the  capital  of  a 
fallen  pillar,  and  gazed  on  the  ruins  strewed  around  among  the  long 
grass  and  waving  reeds.  They  were  all  to  me  as  holy  symbols  of  the 
great  past,  that  came  whispering  from  out  their  crevice-like  Memnon 
pillars  strange  melodies  of  other  ages,  plainly  audible  to  my  soul  in  their 
lofty  utterance.  The  arches,  the  pillars,  the  towers,  and  the  ruined 
temples  peeping  out  of  the  olive  wood  on  the  hill  above,  all  spoke  out 
plainly  tneir  sepulchral  language ;  and  the  dark  cypresses  beside  the 
catacomb  church  whispered  also,  as  the  breeze  moaned  through  the  heavy 
branches,  like  sounds  m>m  the  holy  dead  reposing  beneath  in  their  stone 
coffins  carved  out  of  the  living  rock ! 

I  at  length  reluctantly  withdrew  through  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  circus,  through  which  the  victorious  charioteer 
drove  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  That  ruined 
arch  now  abuts  on  a  road  leading  to  Albano,  which  I  crossed  on  my  way 
to  the  fountain  of  Egeria ;  but  time  would  not  permit  me,  on  that  occa- 
sion, to  proceed  further. 
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THE  FOBEIGN  LEGIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

It  18  not  a  little  curious,  at  a  moment  when  the  national  prejudices  of 
die  British  are  roused  to  the  point  of  ebullition  by  the  proposed  levy  of 
a  foreign  legion,  to  be  qnarterad  in  the  homes  of  Old  England,  and  to 
be  drilled  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  population  ready  and  anxious  to 
serve  their  country,  if  adequately  paid  and  duly  cared  for,  to  know  that 
France — so  essentially  a  military  and  warlike  nation— should  have  been 
indebted  for  all  its  ancient  successes  in  arms,  for  its  first  military  renown, 
and  even  for  the  personal  liberty  and  safety  of  its  monarchs,  to  foreigners. 
Yet  such  is  the  case.  For  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  guard  of  the  king's  person  was  solely  entrusted  to  the  brave 
and  faithful  Caledonians,  and  the  Swiss  continued  in  the  same  loyal  and 
responsible  situation  almost  till  the  fall  of  monarchy  itself;  while  on  the 
field,  history  is  before  us*  to  show,  that  the  adventurers  armed  for  devas- 
tation by  the  feudal  barons  of  old  were  people  of  all  nations;  that 
among  tne  earliest  troops  known  in  France  were  German  lansquenets 
and  ritters — ^introducers  of  the  pistol;  that  the  most  distinguished 
archers  were  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  first  cross-bowmen,  the  Italians ; 
the  best  irregular  cavalry  the  Spanish  carabins  and  Albanian  stradiots ; 
while  the  credit  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  regimental  and  infantry 
system  lies  entirely  with  the  countrymen  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold  de 
MelchtaL 

France,  whose  military  genius  and  prowess  is  indeed  incontestable, 
has  had  foreign  troops  in  her  service  during  the  whol^  ten  centuries 
which  separate  Napoleon  from  Charlemagne.  The  first  on  record,  and 
who  from  their  well-tried  coufage  and  loyalty  were  selected  as  the  body- 
guard of  kings,  were  the  Scotch.  This  renowned  soldiery,  whom  we 
shall  afterwards  see  watching  by  night  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  of 
Plessis-les-Tours,  easily  recognisable  by  their  measured  tread,  their 
feathered  caps,  and  the  wan  reflection  of  their  halberds  on  the  walls, 
and  again  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  suite  of  the  great  king  in 
the  pleasant  avenues  of  the  garden  of  Versailles,  had  already  in  886 
been  enrolled  by  Charles  the  Fat  as  a  body-guard  of  twenty-four 
gentlemen. 

The  system  of  indiscriminate  plunder  and  highway  robbery  which  pre- 
vailed in  early  times,  and  which  scattered  strangers  and  adventurers  all 
over  the  country,  at  first  repressed  by  vassalage,  commonalty,  and  citi- 

*  Histoire  des  Troupes  Etrang^res  au  Service  de  France,  clepuis  leur  Origine 
jusqu'k  noB  jours,  et  de  tous  les  B^iments  leves  dans  lea  Pays  Conquis  sous  la 
Premiere  R^publique  et  T Empire.    Far  Eugene  Fieffe,  commis  principal  anz 
Archives  du  Minist^  de  la  Guerre. 
Feb, — ^voL.  cm.  no.  cccgz.  k 
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zenship,  was  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  ahout  1180^  succeeded  hj  a 
militia,  the  members  of  which  were  sold^s,  or  regularly  paid,  whence  the 
word  soldat  and  our  soldier.  The  institution  as  it  thus  took  its  origin 
was  in  main  part  made  up  of  foreigners. 

The  communal  militia,  created  by  Louis  the  Fat  to  chedc  the  usurpa- 
tions and  disorders  of  the  feudal  barons,  under  hb  successor.  Loins  VIL, 
began  to  imitate  them,  and  even  surpass  them,  in  the  fearful  extent  to 
which  they  carried  their  reprisals.  This  plundering  and  licentious  life 
induced  a  host  of  foreigners  to  join  the  adventurers,  in  the  hopes  of 
indulging  in  the  same  yicious  excesses,  and  hence  great  bands  of  robbers, 
their  numbers  increased  by  the  scum  of  the  first  crusade,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  anything  but  purified  by  their  distant 
pilgrimage,  associated  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  manuscript  chronicle  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  quoted  by  Du- 
cange,  shows  that  these  bauds  were  made  up  of  men  of  various  nations : 

Gens  de  maint  pays  et  de*mainte  natioa 

L'un  Asglois,  1  auixe  Esoot,  si  avoit  maint  Breton. 

These  bands  of  adventurers  were  known  by  different  names,  derived 
sometimes  from  the  country  they  most  frequented  or  originally  came 
from — as  Alaquais,  Aragonois,  jBasques,  Braban^ons,  and  Comtois ; 
sometimes  from  their  habits  and  manners  as  the  Cantatours,  or  those  who 
sang  on  the  highway,  bandits,  brigands,  mille-diables,  fendeurs,  escor- 
cheurs,  laquids,  routiers,  soudoyeurs,  tondeurs,  and  varlets. 

The  English  kings  enrolled  a  number  of  these  bands,  but  took  ^ood 
care  to  employ  them  only  on  the  Continent,  where  they  devastated  the 
heart  of  France,  which  they  called  their  chamber.  Louis  VII.  took  some 
of  these  bands  under  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  those  subsidised 
by  Henri  II.;  but  not  bemg  able  to  pay  them  regularly,  they  soon 
returned  to  their  bad  practices,  fitting  even  against  one  another,  till 
they  received  a  decisive  defeat  at  Brives,  in  1177,  from  other  bands  of 
adventurers,  among  whom  were  the  paillers,  so  called  horn  their  wearing 
a  truss  of  straw  on  their  helmets. 

When  Philip  Augustus  recommenced  the  war  against  the  English,  he 
incorporated  some  of  the  renmants  of  these  bands  with  the  communal 
militia,  but  the  inconveniences  soon  became  insufferable  ;  they  plundered 
churches  and  houses  alike,  violated  the  women,  skinning  the  priests, 
smashing  the  sacred  utenrils,  faisant  servir  les  ling^s  b^nits  a  tous  les 
usages  des  femmes  qu'ils  trainaient  h,  leur  suite,  and  carrying  their 
vicious  practices  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  French  king  was  at  last 
obHged  to  turn  the  arms  of  his  other  soldiers  against  his  own  auxiliaries. 

The  long  wars  of  France  and  England,  however,  kept  these  bands 
together,  and  even  gave  to  them  a  certain  importance.  One  of  their 
most  celebrated  captains,  Lupicaire,  successfully  defended  Normandy  with 
his  band  of  Braban9ons,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  king,  against  the 
French.  In  the  time  of  Jean  sans  Terre  they  joined  themselves  to  the 
Albigeois,  and  devastated  Central  France.  Louis  YIIL  failed  in  putting 
them  down ;  Louis,  sumamed  the  Saint,  was  more  successful. 

Jean  the  Good  enrolled  the  adventurers  to  combat  the  Black  Prince. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1360  they  were  again  turned  adrift, 
and,  formmg  themselves  into  various  bands,  they  reoommenoed  tbeir 
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malpnetkei.  The  Chajperons^  so  caDed  on  account  of  the  white  oqia 
which  they  wore,  so  intested  Aquitania,  that  no  one  was  safe  outside  ol 
the  fbrtoesses.  Anodier  hand,  called  the  Tard-veQu%  became  so  nume- 
xoas  as  to  defeat  the  constable,  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  sent  against  them  at 
the  head  of  ten  tfaoaaand  men.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  pope,  Urhain  V^ 
lamiclied  forth  his  eicommunicatioDa  against  these  lawless  oompames. 
Thej  were  onhr  sensible  to  one  means  of  seduction,  and  that  was  success* 
fiiil J  en^yed  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferraty  who  bought  over  a  band 
for  60,000  dorins. 

Bertraod  du  Gnesdin  succeeded  in  raising  a  slall  greater  body  of 
adventorers  to  march  against  Peter  the  Cruel»  with  an  expenditure  of 
200,000  florins,  the  promise  of  absolution  for  all  their  sins  by  the 
saint-p^re,  lequel  nous  fera  bailler  de  son  thresor,  hopes  of  great  booty, 
and  last,  bat  not  leasts  the  offer  on  the  part  of  the  same  valiant  knieht 
to  keep  with  them  in  loyal  and  joyous  company.  The  bands  thus 
gathered  together  amounted  to  some  thirty  thousand  men,  and  before 
going  into  9pain,  Du  Guesdin  led  them,  as  he  had  promised,  to 
Avigoon,  to  get  the  Pope's  absolution  and  a  little  of  his  thresor.  The 
Holy  Father,  terrified  by  such  an  apparition,  sent  out  a  cardinal  dressed 
in  the  utmost  sacerdotal  magnificence  to  address  them,  but  some  of  the 
adventurers  held  the  church  in  so  little  reverence  that  the  ornaments  of 
the  holy  envoy  only  excited  their  cupidity.  Telz  y  estoient  qui  sa 
vesture  voulussent  bien  avoir  robb^  The  cardinal  round  it  convenient 
to  effeot  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  give  absolu- 
tion with  one  hand  and  money  with  the  other,  to  rid  himself  of  such 
pious  supi^iants. 

All  went  well  with  the  adventurers,  Du  Guesclin  surpassing  himself  in 
the  assault  of  the  Spanish  fortresses,  till  the  Black  Prince  made  his 
appearanee;  and  those  who  escaped  the  final  disasters  of  the  war 
returned  once  more  to  France,  whore  many  of  the  great  lords  placed 
tfaemsdves  at  their  head.  One  of  these^  Aymerigot  TSte-Noire,  master  of 
eighty  strong  places  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  and  possessing  immense 
treasures,  bemg  on  his  death-bed,  thus  bequeathed  his  property :  '<  In 
the  first  place,  I  leave  to  the  chapel  of  St.  George  for  repairs  1500 
livres ;  to  my  wife,  who  has  served  me  loyally,  2000  livres ;  and  the 
remander,'*  ne  added,  addressing  the  ofiBcers  around  him,  ''you  are 
companions,  you  ought  to  be  brethren,  divide  everything  among  your- 
selves ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  that  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  the  devil 
shoukl  get  amongst  you,  you  see  my  battle-axe — ^it  is  sharp  and  strong — 
take  it,  and  let  him  get  the  most  who  can."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
last  wishes  of  the  dying  lord  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  adventurers  were  often  employed  by  the  kings  <X  France*  In 
the  time  of  Charles  VII.  they  had  for  chief  the  celebrated  Lahiie ;  and 
when  Loms  XII.  and  Francis  I.  went  to  wage  war  in  Italy,  they  took  with 
them  several  of  these  reckless  bands,  who  did  good  work  for  them. 
Francis ;  who  was  indebted  fer  his  life  to  <me  of  these  adventurers,  who 
lifted  him  up  when  he  would  have  perished  under  the  weight  of  hia 
armonr,.got  ashamed  of  his  lawless  followers,  and  by  an  edict,  dating 
1548^  called  npon  all  good  dtisens  to  aid  in  their  extermination  (k  leur 
eoum  amy  The  inhabitants  of  Auton  and  other  towns  carried  thia 
lade  counaal  into  effect  and  dispersed  many  of  the  bands,  and  the  oigaiii* 
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sation  of  regiments,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  caused  them 
finally  to  disappear. 

Brantdme  has  left  us  some  graphic  and  detailed  pictures  of  these  ad- 
Tentorers,  drawn,  as  he  says,  from  the  old  romances,  the  paintings, 
tapestries,  and  windows  of  old  houses.  "  God  knows  how  they  were 
dressed;  more  like  rogues  than  respectable  persons,  wearing  shirts  with 
long  white  sleeves,  like  gipsies  and  Moors ;  never  changing  them  for 
two  or  three  months,  exposing  their  hirsute  chests,  with  cut,  torn^ 
worn-out  shoes  of  varied  aspects,  most  of  them  displaying  the  flesh 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  seen,  many  branded  with  the  fleur-de-lys  on 
the  shoulder,  or  essorillez,  a  misfortune  (the  loss  of  the  ears)  which  they 
remedied  as  far  as  po&sible  by  long  rough  locks  of  hair  fidling  down  the 
sides  of  the  face,  and  all  of  tliem  making  more  frequent  use  of  the  rope 
and  the  gallows  than  of  the  rude  weapons  of  their  days." 

In  modem  times  the  French  have  taken  the  lead  among  military- 
nations  in  the  improvements  introduced  in  arming  their  soldiery,  but  it 
was  not  so  in  olden  times :  the  enrolling  of  foreigners  in  the  French 
service  had  its  first  origin  in  their  superiority  in  the  use  of  ths  cross-bow. 
The  second  Council  of  Lateran  had  forbidden  the  use  of  this  weapon, 
comme  6tant  une  arme  tres  meurtri^re  et  odieuse  iL  Dieu.  But  the 
English  did  not  hold  the  council  in  sufiicient  respect  to  obey  its  edicts, 
and  having  availed  themselves  of  so  militarily  a  useful  weapon,  Philip 
Augustus  was  oblifi^ed  to  buy  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Grenoese 
cross-bowmen.  There  were  fifteen  thousand  of  them  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  according  to  Froissart,  they 
beg^n  to  juper  (shout)  moult  ^pouvantablement  pour  les  Anglois  ^bahir-^ 
a  proceeding  which,  however,  failed  lamentably  in  producing  the  desired 
result. 

The  arbaletriers,  who  were  also  called  crennequiniers,  from  the  instru- 
ment with  which  they  strung  their  hows,  had  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis 
a  gprand-master,  who  took  rank  after  the  Marshal  of  France.  He  received 
his  orders  directly  from  the  king,  without  the  intermedial  of  the  constable 
or  marshal,  en  envoyoit  guerre  le  cry,  and  claimed,  as  a  right,  the  bells 
of  the  towns  which  capitulated,  as  well  as  all  the  artillery  taken  in  the 
battles  in  which  his  men  had  been  engaged. 

The  Italians  continued  to  serve  France  under  various  other  names 
and  forms.  Such  were  the  bands  of  the  Milanese  condottiere,  Giovanni 
Jacopo  Jacques  Trivulzio,  who,  after  fighting  in  eighteen  battles  and  sieges, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  Countess  of  Chateaubriand,  as  also  the  Italian  black 
bands  of  Giovanni  de  M6dicis.  These  bands  were  af^rwards  organised 
into  regiments,  of  which  the  first  was  that  of  Brancaccio,  enrolled  in  1662. 

The  first  German  troops  which  France  took  in  her  service  were  levied 
by  Fhihp  the  Bold,  in  1284,  and  were  distinguished  as  lansquenets  and 
ntters.  The  lansquenets  (lands-knecht)  were  originally  a  kind  of  grooms, 
who  followed  the  mounted  ritter  on  foot,  armed  with  a  knife  or  a  pike, 
but  uniting  with  other  pikemen  they  liad  severed  themselves  from 
bondage,  to  fight  on  their  own  account,  and  Charles  VIII.  employed 
large  bodies  of  them.  The  charge  of  being  badly  disciplined,  refusing  to 
fight  without  a  previous  increase  of  pay,  and  of  even  going  over  to  the 
enemy  when  there  was  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  obtained,  ia 
generally  Isdd  to  the  account  of  the  lansquenets  by  hbtorians.     Thua 
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Brantdme  relates  that,  ai  the  dege  of  Pampeluna,  ''  La  Falice  ordered 
Bajard  to  »)  and  take  a  castle.  Bayard  bade  the  lansquenets,  who  were 
commanded  bj  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  advance  to  the  assault,  but 
they  answered  that  they  would  not  go  unless  they  had  double  pay."  At 
the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Fleuranges,  they  did  not  hestitate  to  sell  their 
general  for  a  very  trifling  sum,  and  give  up  the  place  to  the  Count  of 
Nassau.  In  the  time  of  Henri  II.  there  were  20,000  lansquenets  in  the 
army ;  they  were  then  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  marched  to  the 
sound  of  copper  drums,  wearing  black  cuirasses  and  helmets.  The 
lansquenets  disappeared  with  the  definite  organisation  of  regiments,  but 
their  name  has  survived  in  a  game  of  cards. 

The  litters  wore  black  armour,  and  rode  to  the  sound  of  attabales — 
little  drums  struck  with  a  single  stick.  ^*  Us  estoient,"  says  Brant6me,  * 
^'  armez  jusques  aux  dents  et  bien  empistolez."  They,  in  fact,  introduced 
the  general  use  of  the  pistol,  and  were  hence  called  pistoliers.  They  were 
also  called  black  devils,  from  a  habit  they  had  of  painting  their  faces 
black  in  order  to  terrify  their  enemies.  The  ritters  were  generally 
Lutherans  who  came  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  French  Protestants. 
Thejy  suffered  fearfully  at  Montargis  and  at  the  Castle  of  Auneau.  The 
ditches  of  the  latter  castle,  which  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  were  actually  filled  up  with  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ritters,  and  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country  still  went  there  to  collect  javelins  and  rusty  helmets, 
and,  like  Virgil's  husbandman,  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  size 
of  the  bones  of  the  warriors  who  had  wielded  such  weapons  and  borne 
such  heavy  armour.  All  that  remains  of  the  ritters  in  the  present  day 
is  the  word  havresac,  which  they  introduced  into  the  French  language. 

We  have  seen  at  what  an  early  date  the  Scots  were  employed  as  a 
king's  g^uard  in  France.  The  Scots  were  looked  upon  as  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  England  and  the  natural  allies  of  France.  They  were  poor, 
brave,  and  faithful,  easily  recruited,  and,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
their  high  pretensions  to  noble  descent  gave  them  a  title  to  be  nearer  to 
the  king's  person  than  any  other  soldiery.  Saint  Louis,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  appointed  twenty-four  Scotch  gentle- 
men as  his  body-guard  by  day  and  night.  They  were- called  archers  du 
corps.  To  these  were  added  seventy-five  as  guards  of  the  lodging.  The 
first  alone  had  the  privilege  of  standing  by  the  king,  one  on  each  side  of 
his  chair,  at  prayers  and  at  meals ;  hence  were  they  also  called  gardes  de 
la  manche. 

When  France  was  invaded  by  the  English,  seven  thousand  Scotsmen 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Beauje,  in  1421,  under  John  Stuart,  named  Com te 
de  Boneau,  and  Charles  Yll.,  in  gratitude  for  their  services,  created  a 
company  of  gens  d'armes  Ecossais.  A  first  man  of  arms  was  also  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  gardes  de  la  manche,  and  he  was.  entitled  premier 
homme  d'armes  de  France — a  very  remarkable  distinction  in  a  nation  so 
essentially  warlike.  Robert  de  Patilhoc,  who  was  first  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Scots  company,  was  also  called  the  little  King  of 
Gascouy.  These  Scotch  mercenaries  were,  indeed,  loaded  with  honours 
as  well  as  with  more  sensible  proofs  of  esteem.  They  were  well 
pud,  sumptuously  armed  and  equipped,  well  mounted,  and  treated  as 
gentlemen,  and  each  was  entitled  to  a  squire,  a  valet,  a  page,  and  two 
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attondiiitii  one  of  whom  was  called  la  oontafieri  from  ihe  great  knife  ho 
ocrmd  iridi  him,  it  being  his  especial  province  to  make  away  wiA  thoee 
whom  their  masters  had  unhorsed  in  a  m^l6e.  The  situation  of  an  afcher 
of  the  Scots  Guard  was  thus  made  one  of  real  importance,  and  waa 
sought  after  bj  the  yonoffer  branches  of  the  best  famihes. 

The  Scotch  company  uways  diowed  itself  worthy  of  its  reputation  fiw 
bravely  and  fidelity. 

At  the  siege  of  Pontoise,  in  1441,  the  Scots  marched  to  the  assault 
wHhin  8%ht  of  the  king.  At  the  battle  of  Mootlh^y  those  who  had 
not  fallen  in  defending  the  person  of  Louis  XL  grouped  themselTes 
around  the  prince,  and  when  his  horse  was  slain  they  carried  him  in  thor 
arms  from  the  cao^  into  the  town.  They  gave  still  greater  proofr  of 
devotion  to  the  same  monarch  under  the  walls  of  Li^ge. 

It  was  ten  c^dook  at  nigbt^  the  historian  Mathieu  relates,  when  the 
Li^geois  made  a  sortie  by  the  breach  in  their  walls,  killed  the  sentinels, 
and  stopped  near  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  in  the  bam  behind 
the  duke's  tent  and  that  of  the  Idng.  The  Li^geois  were  led  by  two  de- 
serters, who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  die  tents, 
and  partieukriy  with  that  of  Ring  Louis  XL 

A  s^eral  assault  was  to  have  taken  place  the  nert  day,  and  the 
French  gendarmerie  had  been  permitted  to  disarm  itself  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  repose.  The  noise  made  by  the  Li^eoia  roused  them 
up.  The  err  of  *'  To  arms  !"  resounded  through  the  camp  ;  but  the 
beneged,  making  use  of  an  artifice,  began  to  shout  out,  some,  ''  Long 
liye  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  death  to  the  others ;"  whikt  others 
shouted,  ^  Long  live  the  King  of  France,  and  death  to  the  others  !''  in 
order  to  beget  mistrust  between  the  two  princes,  to  throw  the  camp  into 
disorder,  and  induce  the  combatants  to  destroy  one  another.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  things,  the  two  deserters  made  their  way  to  the 
king's  tent ;  but  the  Scotch  were  watching  over  him,  and  they  defended 
his  person  valiantly  against  their  desperate  assailants.  The  two  traitors 
were  killed  by  them,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  Li^geois^  Louis  XI., 
who  had  not  gone  out  of  his  tent,  only  knew  what  great  danger  he  had 
been  exposed  to  after  it  was  all  over. 

The  Scots  distinguished  themselves  by  the  same  bravery  and  devo- 
tion at  Fomoue,  at  Aquadel,  at  Ravennes,  and  at  Pavia ;  it  was  they  who 
rescued  Henri  IV .  when  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  advance  guard  of  the 
enemy  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  reconnoilre  the  lumy  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma ;  it  was  they  who  warded  off  the  dagger  of  "the  sixteen,"  in- 
oessantly  pointed  at  his  breast.  Henri  IV.  entered  into  his  good  town  of 
Plsris  surrounded  by  these  brave  men ;  they  vrere  also  by  his  side  when 
he  went  fer  ^  first  time  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  St  Denis,  and  ask  the 
Archbbhop  of  Bourges  to  receive  him  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  they  w^e  with  him  when  he  was  crowned  at 
Chartres^  the  27th  of  February,  1694.  This  company,  suppressed  in 
1791,  was  re-established  in  1814,  but  was  only  Scotch  by  name. 

The  company  of  Scotch  gendarmes  was  at  first  exclusively  com* 
posed  of  gentlemen ;  they  took  precedence  of  the  French  gendar- 
merie, were  for  some  time  commanded  by  sons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  even  their  valets  were  young  gentlemen,  who  thus  served  their  qp- 
preuliouship. 
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The  first  notiee  ipb  meet  with  of  Eng&Iuinn  fmrnnv  in  the  Fiench 
rnks  is  in  1558,  when  fear  Eiq^h  enngne  aie  dcecribed  as  fbranDgiMrt 
of  the  amy  of  Pieardj.  A  oentiar  kter,  EhigKsh  le^ments  played  an 
important  part  in  French  mihtaiy  a&irSy  nid  Scotch  and  Irish  regfiments 
figined  among  the  foreign  xegiments  in  the  French  serrioe  up  to  the  latest 
hoar  of  the  monaxchj; 

The  hattles  of  €rransoo,  Marat,  and  Nancy,  estaWshed  the  military 
reputation  of  the  9ms.  Their  phakmz  of  pirn  and  halberds  had  defied 
the  most  intrepid  horsemen  of  the  day ;  ^  trampets  of  Uit  and  Unter- 
walden  had  terrified  the  Ddbe  of  Burgandy,  that  man  of  heart  of  hronse, 
who  was  said  never  before  to  have  known  fear.  The  most  marvelkms  re- 
ports became  nniversall^  current  of  the  galfaintry,  the  stoidsm,  the  self- 
denial,  and  the  intrepidity  of  ^lese  men,  cl  whom  three  victories  had  made 
heroes.  These  men,  at  that  tune  the  anzifiaries  of  the  French,  became 
their  instructors  ;  they  were  at  that  epoch — ^the  time  of  Louis  XI. — die 
only  real  infantry  that  existed  in  Europe.  Out  of  these  instructors  were 
formed  the  weu-known  body-guard  of  the  French  kings,  called  ^^  Les 
Cent-Smsses. 

The  Swiss  served  for  a  long  time  afterwards  as  foreign  I^ons  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  there  were  upwards  of 
25,000  Swiss  in  the  French  army.  They  saved  the  king  and  his  army 
from  destruction  in  the  passes  of  the  Salto  deUa  Cervai.  They  were  not 
less  useful  in  Naples.  When  the  laDsqoeoets  having,  as  was  usual  with 
them,  abandoned  Montpensier  to  go  over  to  the  Spaniards  under  Fer- 
dinand of  Airagon  and  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  the  Swiss,  thoij^  only  1500 
in  number,  remained  faithful^  till  only  300  remained  under  tibe  command 
of  a  solitaiy  captain.  The  Swiss  refused,  however,  to  march  to  the  assault 
of  Genoa,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIL,  under  the  pretenee  that  they  had 
only  engaged  to  fight  in  open  couaatxy,  and  they  gradually  encumbered 
their  terms  of  service  with  all  kinds  of  troublesome  restrictions.  They 
even  took  up  arms  in  fevour  of  the  Pope  Jules  II.  against  Louis,  but 
Francis  I.  defeated  these  dompleufs  de  rois,  as  Bnmt6ine  calls  them,  and 
afterwards  took  them  in  his  pay.  He  was  their  admirer,  and  he  wished 
to  be  their  friend.  Henri  IL  specified  by  treaty  that  tfie  enrolment  of 
Swiss  should  in  future  never  be  under  6000  soldiers,  nor  above  16,000. 
This  lasted  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Cantons  agreed  to 
supply  whatever  number  of  troops  diould  be  asked  of  them. 

The  Swiss  sustained  the  mifitary  honour  of  France  almost  exdusively 
in  I^^mont.  At  the  defence  of  Sienna,  the  la&s  of  the  town  took  part 
in  the  labours,  and,  divided  into  companies,  shared  with  the  Swiss  soldiery 
the  dtmgers  and  the  hardships  of  the  siege.  No  wonder  that,  so  en- 
courage^ they  were  enabled  to  hold  out  for  ten  months. 

In  the  relieious  wars  which  devastated  France  for  so  long  a  period,  the 
Swiss  were  Uie  best  support  of  the  monardiy.  They  s^ved,  however, 
both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  die  Protestant  party,  but  only  die  first 
were  acknowle^ed  by  the  Cantons.  <<  The  importanee  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Swiss  to  France^"  says  M.  Fieffe,  *<  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently felt ;  they  have  been  keM  upon  as  mere  mercenaries  shedding 
their  blood  fer  their  pay ;  but  that  is  an  error,  diere  was  mudi  more  in 
then,  and  sueh  defOtloB,  endoranee^  and  brsferjr  as  they  manifested  in 
the  eanse  of  the  monard^  conld  never  have  onginaled  horn  the  mete 
love  of  monev." 
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Besides  the  Cent-Suisses,  who  ocoapied  the  fifth  place  in  the  oom- 
panies  of  the  king^s  body-gaard  in  Henri  IIL's  time,  there  were  also 
what  were  called  les  gardes  Suisses.  They  had  ih^  origin  with 
Charies  IX.,  who  in  1667  only  escaped  from  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and 
the  Admiral  Coligny  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Ffiffer, 
who,  placing  the  king  and  his  court  in  the  midst  of  them,  conveyed  them 
away  safely  from  Meanx  to  Paris.  The  grateful  monarch  attached  the 
regiment  to  his  person,  and  designated  them  the  King's  Swiss  Guard. 
Henri  IV.  rewarded  the  regiment  of  Claris  in  a  precisely  similar  man- 
ner. This  body,  like  that  of  the  Cent-Sutsses,  occupy  an  important 
place  in  French  military  history. 

Greece,  as  well  as  other  countries,  furnished  France  with  soldiers  in  the 
middle  ages.  Charles  YIII.  took  four  hundred  stradiots,  as  they  were 
called,  in  his  service.  They  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  cuttmg  off  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  and  hanging  them  to  their  saddles.  They  also 
slept  out  in  the  open  air,  themselves  and  their  horses.  When  Louis  XU. 
marched  against  the  Genoese  in  1607,  he  enrolled  two  thousand  stradiots^ 
who  were  then  also  called  Albanian  cavalry.  The  more  irreg^ar  cavalry, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  called  aigoulets,  which  in  the 
Prankish  dialect  signified  "  bad  soldier."  What  remained  of  this  cavahy, 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  military  annals  of  the  East, 
was  incorporated  in  1689  in  the  companies  of  carabins,  who  made  part 
of  the  army  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

These  carabins,  from  the  Arabic  Karab,  or  Karal,  were  of  Spanish 
origin,  reinforced  afterwards  with  Basques  and  Gascons,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  carabiniers,  an  exclusively  French  force,  founded 
under  Louis  XIY. 

Flemings,  more  especially  Braban9ons,  were  organised  from  out  of  the 
bands  of  adventurers  by  Louis  XII.,  and  a  guard  of  four  hundred  archers 
was  selected  out  of  them.  This  guard  was  entirely  destroyed  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.  Li^geob,  Walloons,  and  other  Flemings,  were  mixed 
up  with  the  religious  wars,  and  the  connexion  between  France  and  the 
Low  Countries  has  in  all  times  been  so  close,  that  the  army  of  the  former 
has  always  been  more  or  less  recruited  by  people  of  Belgian  race. 

The  chiefs  of  these  foreign  troops  bore  the  title  of  colonel  before  those 
of  France  itself.  Brant6me  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  colonnay 
a  column,  and  certainly  at  first  it  applied  equally  to  the  troops  and  to 
their  commander;  but  others  derive  it  from  corona,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  made  coronella,  whence  coronal,  coronel,  and  ultimately 
colonel. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  patriotic  minds  in  France,  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  felt  indignant  at  seeing  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  delivered  up  to  the  bands  of  strangers,  even  when  there 
existed  a  valid  excuse  for  their  employment.  The  Swiss  were  at  that  time 
the  best  foot  soldiers,  and  the  Scotch  the  most  faithful  and  gallant  in 
Europe;  the  French  could  only  gain  by  contact,  n'y  ayant  point  de 
meilleur  maitre  que  T^mulation.  ("Histoire  de  TAncienne  Infanterie 
Fran^aise/^)  The  same  apology  for  the  enlbtment  of  foreign  troops  as 
regards  our  own  country  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  present  day. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  embodying,  officering,  and  subsidiring 
Turks  in  Turkey,  no  more  than  Sepoys  in  Hindostan.    In  olden  times. 
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Italian  and  Gennan  bands  were  also  subsidued  by  the  French,  upon  the 
principle  of  taking  awaj  so  many  good  soldiers  from  the  enemv  ;  but  this 
system  is  no  longer  applicable  in  oar  times,  when  a  higher  ciTilisation  has 
brought  with  it  a  higher  sense  of  patriotism.  Something  mav)  however, 
still  be  obtained  by  emulation,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  the  superior 
organisation  and  commissariat  arrangements  of  the  French  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  British  army. 

The  French  were  also  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  military  music 
to  foreign  troops.  The  Swiss  brought  the  arigot,  a  primitive  kind  of 
flageolet,  and  the  fife,  or  fifre  (so  called  from  the  renowned  Swiss  regi- 
ment Ffiffer) ;  the  Italians  brought  the  drum ;  the  Piedmontese  the  bsg- 
pipe ;  and  the  Germans  the  hautboy ;  but  they  had  the  good  taste  not 
to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  who  marched  to  the  assault  to  the  tune  of  a 
fiddle.  The  great  Cond6  was  the  only  one  who  used  this  ignoble  in- 
strument at  the  riege  of  L^rida. 

Foreign  troops  began  especially  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
military  history  of  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  YIIL,  when  that  ambi- 
tious  monarch  sought  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and 
Sicilv  by  force  of  arms.  The  kmg,  obliged  to  leave  Gilbert  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  Robert  Stuart  Darnley,  Sire  d'Aubigny  and  Marshal  of 
France  under  Charles  YIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  L,  in  charge  of  his 
conquests,  was  in  reality  indebted  to  the  Swiss  for  the  safe  return  of  his 
troops  to  their  country,  and  to  the  Scotch  for  his  personal  preservation. 

At  the  battle  of  Aquadel  (May  14,  1509),  the  Venetians,  under  L'Al- 
viane,  drove  back  the  French  advance  guard.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  re« 
covered  the  position  with  the  foreign  hommes  d'armes.  The  Swiss  were 
also  checked  at  a  dyke,  but  Louis  XII.  brought  them  back  to  the  assault 
in  person,  and  the  defence  was  carried.  The  hundred  Scotch  archers  and 
twenty-five  gardes  de  la  manche  distinguished  themselves  much,  as  did 
also  the  Albanian  irregulars,  at  this  hardly-contested  battle. 

When  the  pope,  Jules  II.,  shortiy  afterwards  besieged  Farma,  a  duel 
took  place  under  the  walls  of  that  city  between  two  Albanians,  which  is 
thus  related  by  Du  Bellay : — "  A  duel  took  place  under  the  walls  of  that 
town  between  two  stradiots — one  belonging  to  the  Pope,  the  other  to 
the  French — armed  at  all  points  in  Albanian  fashioa«^estradiotte  under 
the  arm  and  cap  in  hand ;  and  as  to  what  they  did,  the  Pope's  Albanian 
ran  against  the  other  and  transfixed  his  shoulder ;  the  French  Albanian, 
when  he  saw  this,  used  his  estradiotte  like  a  javelin,  and  struck  him  on 
the  throat,  following  this  up  in  such  rude  fiumon,  that  at  last  he  killed 
him  with  heavy  dub-like  blows.  It  was  a  great  pihr,  for  they  were  both 
esteemed  ^  gentils  compagnons'  among  the  soldiers. 

At  Ravenna,  where  the  Flemings,  under  Gaston  de  Foiz,  then  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  were  all  massacred,  the  Scotch  archers,  armed 
with  battie-axes,  and  the  lansqueuets,  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  kind  of  giant,  opened  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  ranks  by 
his  own  individual  efforts.  Pescara  gave  up  his  sword  to  the  Scotch. 
Unfortunately,  Gaston  de  Foix,  seeing  a  body  o(  four  thousand  footmen 
withdrawing  in  good  order,  rushed  at  them  to  make  them  surrender, 
was  surrounded,  and  fell,  after  having  received  twenty-two  wounds. 
His  death  entailed  the  loss  of  Italy.  La  Paiice,  who  succeeded  him, 
could  not  keep  down  the  jealousies  of  the  foreign  troops ;  he  was  aban- 
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doned  Ir^  Swim  uid  Germaat ;  and  the  old  pope,  Jules  11.,  died  with  joy, 
after  havioff  aooomplUiad  the  deeire  of  hit  whole  life— die  ezpolMon  of 
dia  Fienbh  £rom  Italy. 

The  English,  in  alliance  with  die  Germans  under  Maxbiuliany  were 
besieging  Th^ronenne^  whose  grands  dieuz,  great  heroic  idols  like  our 
Gog  ana  Magog,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  cathedral  of  St  Omer,  when 
a  select  body  of  gendarmes  d'^lite  and  four  thousand  lansquenets  were 
sent  to  revictual  the  place.  The  English  and  Germans  fell  upon  these, 
and  B«rard,  Dunois,  and  La  Trimouille,  were  taken  prisoners*  The 
rest  fled  away,  songeant  moins  k  se  servir  de  T^p^  que  des  6peronSy 
ce  qui  en  fit  donner  le  nom  k  cette  joumie — the  battle  of  the  spurs. 

Francb  I.  was  no  sooner  crowned  than  he  resolved  upon  invading 
Italy.  Ten  thousand  knsquenets  formed  the  nudeus  of  his  army.  The 
Milanese,  under  Maximilian  Sforsa,  had  Swiss  and  Spaniaids  for  aux- 
iliaries. The  French  had  two  good  generals — ^tbe  ConstaUe  de  Bourbon, 
and  Pierre  de  Navarre,  an  adventurer,  skilled  in  engineering,  and  one  of 
the  great  captains  of  his  age — and  they  carried  their  forces  triumphantly 
across  the  Alps.  Arrived  before  Milan,  the  dreaded  sound  of  the  trumpets 
of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard,  and  the  Swiss  issued  forth  to  the 
attack.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  was  only  decided  by  the  arrival 
of  UAlviane  with  his  stradiots  and  Venetians,  shouting  thev  war-cry, 
'*  San  Mavco !  San  Marco  V*  Francis  I.  has  left  an  account  of  this  re- 
markable battle  in  his  own  hand.  Bayard,  the  ehevaHer  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,  won  his  spurs  upon  this  occasion. 

A  formidaUe  rival  to  Francis  L  arose  in  the  person  of  Charles  V., 
who  inherited  the  triple  crown  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  meeting  on  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold  failed  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
Henry  VIII.;  the  pope,  Leon  X.,  was  also  against  the  King  of.  France. 
There  remained  for  Francb  little  more  than  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  former  received  a  severe  check  at  the  assault  of  the  Castle  of 
Bicoque,  near  Milan,  and  the  whole  French  army  and  its  auxiliaries  were 
almost  annihihited  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  February  22,  1526.  In  this 
fatal  battle  Jean  de  Diesbach,  unwilling  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  his 
countrymen — the  Swiss — rushed  to  death.  The  Duke  of  SufiRolk  was 
slain  in  the  midst  of  his  lansauenets.  La  Tremouille,  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
Louis  d'Ars,  La  Palice,  and  a  hundred  other  captains,  nobles,  and  knights, 
fell  on  this  bloody  field.  Frauds  I.,  who  had  slain  the  Marqms  de  Saint- 
Ange  with  his  own  hand,  was  taken  prisoner  with  Robert  Stuart,  the 
Scotch  Guard  having  been  massacred  in  their  defence.  In  the  words  of 
the  old  chroniclers,  "  Tout  ctoit  perdu,  sauf  ITMnneur." 

Two  years  afterwards,  terrified  at  the  prospects  of  an  universal  empire 
entertained  by  Charles  V.,  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  the  Swiss,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines,  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance.  Italy  became  once  more  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the 
chief  mifitaiy  resources  of  France  were  s^l  its  Swiss  and  its  knsqueneto. 
The  alliance  with  England  lasted  for  a  very  short  time,  and  Frauds 
sought  the  aid  of  Solhnan  (Suleiman)  IL  The  battle  of  CerisoUes,  won 
by  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries,  under  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  the 
founder  of  the  glories  of  the  House  of  Conde,  imparted  a  final  idat  to 
the  bellwose  reign  of  Frauds  I. 

Henii  IL  persevered  m  carrying  on  war  against  Charies  V.,  chieAy 
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kitfdgated  thefetinto  by  the  Protestant  priaoes  of  Genaax^.  To  this 
effeet  be  bad  leoonfse  to  large  levies  oi  foreign  troops.  The  ItaHao^ 
Fietro  Stroxa,  compelled  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nieti^  and 
JSefari  II.  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  person  at  Benty.  On*  this  ooea- 
sion  the  litters,  who  fought  with  blackened  fiuses,  and  whose  chief—- 
Wol%aDg— carried  as  ensign  a  fox  devouring  a  cock,  in  derision  of  the 
Frenchy  were  overthrown  b^  Ga^>anl  de  Tavannes,  who  was  rewarded 
for  his  gallantly  by  the  king  on  the  field.  It  was  the  issue  of  this 
oombai  which  in  part  contributed  to  Charles  V.'s  withdrawal  to  mcmastic 
sednsioBin  Spain. 

Another  incident  characteristic  of  the  times  resulted  from  this  faatde. 
Sao  Pietro  de  Basteliea,  captain  of  the  Corsican  auxiliaries  who  fought 
at  Cerisdlesy  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  for  rescuing  his  country  from 
the  Genoese.  Andrea  Doria,  in  consequence^  proscribed  the  Conican. 
His  wife,  Vanina  d'Omano,  heir  to  the  powerml  house  of  that  name, 
wished  to  intercede  in  his  fovour.  To  prevent  her,  San  Pietro  strangled 
her  with  her  own  scar(  first  asking  her  pardon,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  as  his  lady  and  sovereign  mistress.  The  name  of  the  Corsican 
chief  became,  however,  so  odious  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  barbarous 
patriotism,  that  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  that  of  his  victim,  and  his 
descendants  upheld  its  military  renown  for  four  centuries. 

Philip  II.  invaded  France  with  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Englidi, 
under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  won  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin  (Aug., 
1557),  in  which  the  Scotch  Guard,  under  James  Montgomery,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themseives.  Henri  II.  hastened  to  enrol  an  army 
of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  lansquenets,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Calais  and  Thionville.  This  led  to  a  treaty,  the  lUng  of  France 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  morose  aiid  bigoted  Philip,  to  be 
himself  killed  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  tournament  by  Montgomery, 
the  captain  of  the  Sootdi  Guard.  Henoefordi,  the  command  of  the 
Scotch  was  g^ven  to  a  Frenchman. 

The  scene  now  changed.  Incessant  foroign  war  gave  way  to  intestine 
disputes.  The  Protestants  of  France  claimed,  arms  in  hand,  the  free 
exerdse  of  tdieir  faith.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  two  caaqas. 
Religion  became  the  pretence,  the  amlution  of  the  chieb  the  real  cause^ 
of  civil  war.  Guise,  Cond^,  Montmorency,  Henri  of  Navarre,  became 
the  watchwords  of  parties.  The  Protestants,  organised  by  Coligny,  and 
afterwards  commanded  by  Henri  of  Navarre,  disdayed  an  almost  un- 
paralleled zeal  and  audacity  amidst  innumerable  difficulties  and  disasters. 
The  presence  of  foreigneia  in  the  two  camps  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  impart  a  character  of  implacable  ferocity  to  these  intestine 
wars.  The  intrigues  of  Philip  II.,  of  EUisabeth,  and  of  Ferdinand  also, 
abetted  rather  than  assuaged  tne  mischief. 

The  ritters,  although  Protestants,  served  both  parties.  The  Italians 
abandoned  the  Duke  de  Nemours  beforo  the  walls  of  Lyons ;  the  English 
wero  compelled  to  evacuate  Rouen;  Cond^  defeated  at  Dreux,  slept 
peaceably  the  same  night  by  the  side  of  Guise ;  and  Protestants  and 
Catholics  united  to  expel  the  English  from  Havre.  Throughout  we  find 
the  religious  question  always  secondary  to  the  political  one* 

Catherine  of  M6dicis  mi  instituted  a  Frendi  guard  to  defend  the 
long's  person,  but  the  command  was  given  to  the  Italiap,  Philqp  Stroaa, 
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a  pupil  of  Cosse  de  Brissac,  samamed  Le  P^re  dea  Capitaines.  Con- 
spiracies,  which  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  young  king,  however, 
induced  the  queeu-roother  to  confide  the  fate  of  her  son  and  <^  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  Swiss.  ''  This  living  dtadel,"  says  Fieff^  ^*  received 
in  its  bosom  the  whole  court,  and  conducted  it  in  safety  to  Paris.^  The 
good  citizens  of  Paris  made  a  very  different  display  a  few  days  afterwards 
on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis.  Covered  with  rich  armour,  they  marched  in 
front,  but  were  soon  driven  back  by  the  cavalry  of  Conde  and  Coligny. 
Montmorencyjwas  killed  by  the  renowned  Scotchman,  James  Stuart,  but 
the  Swiss  remained  firm,  and  the  Huguenots  were  ultimately  forced  to 
abandon  the  field  of  battle.  Cond^  himself  was  treacherously  murdered 
shortly  afterwards  at  JanMC  Jesme  ^Aftrot,  widow  of  tM  King  of 
Navane,  then  ptieated  to  the  discomfited  Calvinists,  as  leaders,  Henii 
of  Btarn,  at  that  time  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  son  of  Cond^ 
Coligny  commanded  in  their  name.  A  succession  of  victories  now 
crowneld  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants,  who  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
Germans  fighting  against  Italians.  The  Catholic  party  were  also  mainly 
indebted  to  the  Swiss  for  repairing  their  disasters  at  Montcontour. 

Charles  IX.  concluded  a  peace  with  the  reformers  in  order  to  draw 
them  into  the  fatal  meshes  of  St.  Bartholomew's-day.  Henri  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  alone  spared,  as  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
they  fled,  horror-struck,  to  La  Rochelle,  where  they  again  raised  the 
standard  of  their  party.  Charles  IX.  died,  "  pursued,"  to  use  his  own 
words  to  the  celebrated  surgeon  Par^,  <<  by  the  hideous  faces  of  the  mas* 
sacred  Protestants,  all  covered  with  blood." 

Cond6  went  in  search  of  more  ritters  and  lansquenets,  but  Guise  met 
them  at  Dormans,  and  beat  them,  receiving  in  the  fiice  a  wound  which 
earned  for  him  ever  afterwards  the  surname  of  Balafr^.  Henri  of  Navarre 
was  more  successful  at  Coutras,  where  he  defeated  the  Swiss  troops  and 
stradiots  sent  against  him  by  Henri  III.,  and  slew  their  commander— 
the  king's  favourite — the  Duke  de  Joyeuse. 

Matters,  however,  with  so  many  foreign  troops  and  so  many  interests 
in  the  field,  kept  on  only  gaining  in  complication.  Another  victory  ob- 
tained by  Guise  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Walloons  and  Italians  aroused 
the  fears  of  the  king  for  his  own  safety.  He  sent  for  Biron  and  CriUon 
to  bring  in  the  Swiss  to  his  defence,  but  the  citizens  of  Paris  turned 
against  them,  and  forced  them  to  surrender ;  whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  assumed  the  command  of  a  Catholic  league,  whilst  Henri  of 
Navarre  went  over  to  the  king.  Nicolas  de  Harlay  raised  at  his  own  private 
expense  an  army  of  Swiss  lansquenets  and  ritters  to  save  the  monarchy, 
and  the  two  Heniys  were  encamped  at  Saint  Cloud  to  combat  for  their 
rights,  when  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  extinguished  the  second  branch  of 
the  Valois. 

The  2nd  of  August,  1589,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Scotch 
Guard  saw  a  man  enter  the  room  where  Henri  III.  had  just  expired, 
whom  they  at  once  recognised  by  his  suit  of  armour  and  well-worn 
doublet.  They  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  saying,  *'  Ah  1  Sire,  you 
are  now  our  king  and  our  master."     That  man  was  Henri  IV. 

Obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril  by 
the  boldness  of  Mayenne,  Henri  IV.  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the 
Swiss.  At  the  battle  of  Arques  he  took  up  his  position  with  the  regiment 
of  Glaris,  saying  to  its  colonel,  Galatti,  '^  Mon  compare,  gardez-moi  ici 
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line  pique,  car  je  viens  mourir  oa  acquerir  de  la  glolre  avec  yous.**  Four 
thousand  English  and  a  thousand  Scotchmen  came  over  to  his  ud. 
Mayenne  awaited  them  near  Ivry.  The  lansquenets,  as  usual,  asked  for 
money  the  eve  of  hattle.  Henri  had  none  to  c^ve  them.  ^'  The  eve  of 
battle  V*  he  exclaimed,  "  never  did  a  man  of  courage  ask  for  money. 
Companions,**  added  the  king,  ''follow  my  white  feather;  you  will 
always  find  it  on  the  road  to  honour."  The  cavalry  of  the  leaguers, 
composed  of  Walloons  and  carabins,  was  crushed  by  a  formidable  artillery; 
the  Swiss  went  over  to  the  royalists  ;  the  lansquenets,  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  Henri  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  Spaniards  and  leaguers  were  alike  put  to  the  rout  It  was 
an  universal  flight  '*  Spare  the  French !  Down  with  the  foreigners !'' 
shouted  Henri  IV.     The  same  thing  had  been  said  before ! 

Henri  finally  won  over  the  chiefs  of  the  league  by  embracing  the 
Roman  Cathonc  religion ;  but  there  still  remained  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  combat,  and  who  was  charged  by  Philip  to  sup- 
port by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of  his  daughter,  Claire-Eugenie,  by  Eli- 
sabeth of  Valois.  Henri  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  a  recoo- 
noissance,  and  was  only  rescued  by  the  gallantry  of  his  Scotch  Guard. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  fell  at  the  siege  of  Caudebec,  and  the  Spaniai^e 
took  their  way  back  to  the  Low  Countries.  Mavenne  refused  to  abet 
the  pretensions  of  Philip,  and  ultimately  joined  the  king's  party.  Henri 
entered  into  Paris  the  22nd  of  Marefa,  1594,  surrounded  by  his  brave 
Scotch  followers.  He  fell  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin,  away  from  the  same  fiuthful  guard,  whom  he  had  not  permitted 
to  accompany  him,  bat  who,  when  he  was  alive,  had  been  the  first  to 
salute  him  as  Idng,  and,  now  that  he  was  dead,  they  were  the  last  to  weep 
over  him,  far  upon  them  was  imposed  the  last  mournful  duty  of  consign- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  kings  of  France  to  their  coffins. 


GOTHAM  AND  PORKOPOLIS. 

OERICAN  GLEANINGS  OF  ABCERICAN  NOTIONS. 

Shall  we  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  ornamenting  our  bookshelves 
with  a  work  conscientiously  describing  America — ^that  is  to  say,  a  work 
written  without  prejudice  or  bias,  serving  to  make  us  conversant  with  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  our  cousins  over  the  water,  and  in  which  nothing 
should  be  extenuated,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice?  For  our  own 
part,  we  must  confess  that  we  despair  of  ever  hailing  such  a  consumma- 
tion of  our  wishes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  only  remains  for  the 
reviewer  to  act  the  part  of  the  faithful  scribe,  and  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  those  passages  as  serve  to  satisfy  his  demand  for 
impartiality.  Such,  then,  will  be  the  plan  we  propose  to.  pursue  with 
Dr.  Moritas  Busch's  '*  Wanderungen  zwischea  dem  Hudson  und  dem 
Mississippi,"  in  which  he  details  his  experiences  of  a  residence  in  Ne^ 
York  and  Cincinnati,  the  two  cities  bearing  the  pleasant  aliases  which 
form  the  heading  of  our  article. 
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While  Tfoy  was  conterted  into  a  heap  of  ashes  dutouffh  the  ohanns  of 
a  womaD,  Cincunati  became  Qaeen  of  the  West  through  the  seductions 
of  another  daughter  of  Eto.  The  three  block-houses  which  were  erected 
in  December,  1788»  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  licking  and  the  Ohio^ 
and  called  Cincinnati  (not  after  the  <Jd  Boman  dictator,  but  from  a  sort 
of  freemasonical  union  among  the  officers  during  the  revolution),  had  hut 
a  poor  prospect)  as  it  seemra,  of  ever  becoming  a  magnificent  city,  for 
the  eldi^  settlement  at  North  Bend  appeared  to  maintain  its  pre-emi- 
nence. At  the  latter  spot  the  troops  were  landed  who  had  been  sent 
to  protect  the  frontier,  and  round  them  the  colonists  had  colleoted. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  commanding  officer  found  the  spot  ill  adafrted 
ias  the  purpose,  and  he  nuurched  off  one  fine  morning  with  his  people  to 
Cincinnati.  Report  says,  however,  that  his  reasons  for  removal  were 
different  from  those  he  alleged.  The  officer,  while  searching  in  North 
Bend  for  a  good  situation  for  the  fort,  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
pretty  black-eyed  woman.  The  husband  of  the  Backwoods'  Helen  had 
scented  danger  frxxn  the  frequent  visits  and  tender  glances  of  the  Paris 
in  a  red  coat,  and  therefore  retired  to  the  adj(Mning  settlement^  whither 
the  officer  speedily  followed.  The  name  of  this  hero  was  Luce,  and  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  townsmen  of  Poikopolis  ought  to  erect  a 
monument  in  his  honour,  were  it  only  a  asmjale  stone  with  the  name  of 
the  well-deserving  man,  and  a  hand  beneath  it  in  the  act  of  crowning  a 
person  with  a  flourishing  pair  of  antlers.  In  the  year  1792  the  popiua- 
tion  was  augmented  by  about  fifty  persons,  and  the  first  chundi  and 
school  were  then  erected  out  of  stumps  of  trees  and  planks  of  baiges. 
The  solitaiy  public  served  as  sessLons-bouse,  and  the  squale  before  the 
door  was  adorned  with  whipping-post  and  stocks.  Add  to  these  public 
buildings  Fort  Washington,  biult  entirely  of  wood,  like  all  the  forts  of 
the  backwoods ;  the  prison,  also  a  shingle-covered  block-house,  and 
three  or  four  dozen  cabins ;  imagine  behind  and  before  them  a  dense, 
gloomy  forest  of  sycamores,  maples,  oaks,  and  beeches,  not  forgetting, 
also,  tnat  where  the  Fifth-street  market  now  forms  the  centre  of  the  busiest 
traffic  was  a  swampy  pond,  surrounded  by  dwarf  willows  and  inhabited 
by  bulUfrogs,  and  the  reader  has  a  perfect  idea  of  Cincinnati  as  it  was 
sixty  years  back.  Of  a  truth,  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West"  was  a 
miserable  nest  at  that  period,  and  as  respects  uie  morality  of  the  in- 
habitants there  was  not  much  to  boast  Cards  and  dice  found  their 
way  frt>m  the  fort  among  the  colonists,  and  of  the  nine  lawyers  in  the 
village,  seven  drank  themselves  to  death.  But  the  magic  impulses  were 
even  then  at  work  which  have  rendered  America  so  great,  and  the  Queen 
of  the  West  had  already  put  on  those  seven-leagued  boots  which  have 
enabled  her  to  catch  up  her  eastern  sbters.  Cincinnati,  the  village  witii 
110  houses  and  500  inhabitants,  possessed,  in  the  year  1799,  two  news- 
papers, and  two  keel-boats,  built  bullet-proof  and  armed  with  guns 
agamst  the  Indians,  which  maintained  the  communication  with  Pitts- 
burgh And  eastern  civilisation.  In  1801,  the  first  vessel  built  in  the 
forests  of  Ohio  went  down  with  a  cargo  to  New  Orleans.  At  the 
present  time,  Cincinnati  contuns  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  31,000 
at  least  are  Germans  by  birth,  and  45,000  of  German  ori^n.  This 
affords  our  author  an  opportunily  of  bating  on  his  countrymen  in 
America  in  the  following  amusing  msfaion : 
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.  Strange  vliat  a  variety  of  destinies  is  represented  by  the  portion  of  humani^ 
which  has  been  tided  into  our  hotel  by  the  waves  of  American  activity.  First  is 
a  young  gentleman  who  states  he  was  formerly  a  Prassian  lieutenant  of  the 
Guards.  This  appears  indubitable  from  the  descriptions  of  parades  and 
manoeuvres  with  which  he  favours  us— just  as  indubitable  as  the  waiter's  situa- 
tion in  a  boatman's  inn  on  the  canal,  which  he  now  holds.  There  is,  further,  a 
newspaper  writer,  who  till  three  months  back  kept  a  Lutheran  school,  and  now, 
though  still  a  Protestant,  conducts  a  Catholic  paper.  There  is  our  barkeeper, 
bom  in  Saxony,  grown  ripe  for  America  in  Texas,  crowned  with  laurels  in  the 
Mexican  war— -a  worthy  fellow,  who  has  retained  a  German  heart  and  a'heart  for 
Grermany.  Next  comes  a  strange  hvpochondriacal  Magyar,  who,  as  captain  in 
the  Sultan's  army,  visited  Troy  and.  TripoUs,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  then 
served  as  major  of  Honveds  under  the  **  traitor"  Gorgey,  and  has  just  come 
from  the  citv  of  the  Montezumas,  where  he  earned  his  bread  by  embroiderinc^ 
flowers — a  Hercules  in  petticoats,  tenfold  more  honourable  than  the  bi&^-mouthea 
fellows  who  hung  about  Kossuth  in  the  Shakspeare  Hotel  at  New  i  ork,  and 
lived  by  the  mercenary  enthusiasm  they  evoked.  Here  see  the  portly,  well-lined 
stomacn,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  city,  who  is  worth  his 
30,000  dols. — he  helped  to  dig  the  Erie  Canal  in  1836,  in  which  his  houses  are 
now  reflected.  There  the  lean  black  coat,  at  home  across  the  sea  its  occupie;* 
was  an  honest  journeyman  tailor,  became  here  a  farmer's  lad,  converted  himself 
into  an  imaee-Doy,  then  became  a  trapper,  and  after  a  soore  of  metamorphoses^ 
during  which  he  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  A  B  C  in  Missouri,  was  a  stoker  in 
Illinois,  in  Kentucky  a  grocer's  assistant,  in  Virginia  painted  heaven  and  hell  to 
the  attendants  of  camp-meetings — eventually  burst  forth  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected lawyers  in  CinoinnatL 

Cincinnati  contains,  probably,  the  largest  shoe-manufactory  in  the 
world.  It  belongs  to  Messrs.  Filey  and  Cluipin,  and  the  buildings  extend 
over  nearly  thirteen  thousand  square  feet  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  it,  however,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  raw  material  was 
converted  into  saleable  goods.  In  met,  there  is  a  certain  Sharky  who,  in 
ten  hours,  can  make  six  pair  of  boots,  and  on  one  occasion,  for  a  wager, 
made  twelve  pairs  between  sunrise  and  sunset !  Another  extraordinary 
manufactory  is  one  in  which  iron  coffins  are  made  in  immense  numbers. 
These,  which  we  fancy  are  a  perfectly  novel  article,  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
recumbent  human  figure,  and  the  show-room  in  which  these  fearfully 
elegit  articles  are  stored,  looks  just  as  if  a  pyramid  had  been  plundered 
of  its  mummies.  Formed  of  two  ca8e0,  which  are  soldered  together  as 
soon  as  the  corpse  is  inserted,  and  with  a  thick  plate  of  glass  where  the 
face  comes,  these  articles  possess  numerous  advantages,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter.  As  they  are  but  slightly  dearer  than  the  common  wooden 
.coffins,  the  idea  has  been  received  with  applause,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  course  of  time,  all  Americans  will  be  thus  interred  and  protected 
against  corruption — not  excepting  the  tanners  who,  as  it  is  well  known, 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  rotting  a  year  later  than  other  Christians.  Joiners 
would  certainly  be  losers  by  it,  and  Hamlet's  god's-acre  jokes  would  in  a 
few  years  be  incomprehensible  without  a  commentary.  The  following 
description  of  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  is  so  lively,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it : 

In  addition  to  the  strange  things  I  have  ahready  mentioned,  an  European 
eye  sees  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  much  that  is  extraordinaiy.  There  gallops 
a  crier  &om  ward  to  ward,  in  order  to  ring  his  bell  at  the  cross-streets  and  an- 
nounce "a  child  lost."  There  ropes  are  fastened  from  house  to  house^  from 
which,  high  above  the  awnings  which  beshadow  the  pavement,  flutters  the 
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dection  tdeket  of  the  demociBiic  party  of  Ofab  in  tiie  shape  of  an  immimie  fUg. 
There  s  stneet  opena  up  to  the  macket,  which  is  overbniit.  Bouid  the  oorner 
oome  dnuns  ana  fifes.  A  motley  militia  oonpany  of  twenty  poawtoB  and  ten 
officeiB*  and  thir^^  moaiGiana  in  front»  marches  ont  boldly  to  the.  exeidain^- 
ffronnd.  One  has  a  bayonet  fixed,  the  other  wears  instead  his  aide4mD8.  Qos 
Eas  red  stripes  on  lus  trousers ;  the  f anc^  of  his  next  rank  man  fonnd  flold  bands 
more  tastelm.  The  commanders  are  strongly  affDoted  by  the  laoe  ana  opaolette 
fever.  There  a  Tei^  grave  policeman  is  keeping  guard  lest  a  dastJieap  of  the 
most  Tenerable  antiquity,  covered  with  old  boots,  babba^^talka,  ana  rotten 
eggs»  should  be  stolm  by  the  pi^  who  are  enjoying  their  siesta  upon  it.  There 
JjMea  are  boxing  before  an  engme-honae.  am  nid  thane,  and  there  again,  not 
a  tho""*^'^  paces  apart^  are  the  ruins  of  recent  fires»  oorered  with  printed  and 
manuscript  announcem^its  of  the  changes  of  residence  to  which  the  conflagra- 
tion has  compelled  the  former  inhabitants.  We  pass  a  barber'B  shop,  and  notice 
the  customers  lying  on  their  backs  to  be  eased'  of  their  beards,  and  have  their 
face  and  head  washed  at  the  same  time.  We  meet  dandies  dzesaed  in  the  most 
exquisite  fashion,  who,  on  account  of  the  mnddy  weather,  have  tucked  up  their 
trousers  to  the  knee,  and  who  with  extreme  elegance  enudoy  their  fingers  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  We  are  passed  by  a  flower-pandled  omnibus  adomed 
with  a  half-length  of  Zachariah  Taylor,  ont  of  which  half  a  dozen  yonn^  boerden 
jump^  dressed  m  Bloomer  costume.  We  have  business  to  attend  to  m  a  bank, 
so  we  go  in,  find  an  old  man  busily  sweeping,  and  on  asking  for  the  ''Boss," 
discover  that  we  have  him  before  us  in  the  broom-man.  In  another  commercial 
house  we  find  the  principal  in  his  shirtsleeves,  buaily  enga^  in  deaning  his 
own  boots.  With  an  Anglo-American  acquaintance  we  visit  an  hotel,  for 
instance.  Woodruff  House  or  the  Broadway  Exchange,  to  enioy  a  morning 
draught.  On  the  table  various  roast-meats  are  steaming ;  near  them  is  a  pile  ot 
phites  and  a  basket  of  knives  and  forks.  While  drinking,  we  notice  that  other 
guests  are  busily  helping  themsehries.  We  do- the  same,  and  oolish  off  (of  course 
standing)  a  tidy  lump  of  juicy  roast  beef  or  venison.  We  then  pnt  our  hand  in 
our  |)O0k:et  to  pay,  when  our  friend  taps  ns  on  the  shoulder  and  says,  "  For 
coodness'  sake  let  your  monev  rest.  The  lunch  is  ffnUis,  and  the  barkeeper  will 
laugh  at  you,  if  he  notice  that  yon  are  so  green."  If  we  walk  up  the  enial  and 
have  any  luck,  we  perceive  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  flonr*casks  a  man  in 
Uack,  who  is  engaged  in  washing  a  few  black-a^moors  white ;  or,  in  other  words, 
convincing  a  mob  of  red-nosed  Loafers  that  brandy  is  poison,  and  abstinence  the 
erown  of  all  virtues. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  Cincinnati  is  the  quantity  of  red 
flags  floating  from  the  windows  in  every  direction.  They  are  not  emblema 
of  red-republicanism,  for,  though  Porkopolis  is  filled  with  demoerats,  only 
a  few  German  tailors  have  anything  to  say  in  its  favour.  The  sanguinary 
flags  have  the  peaceable  intention  of  announ<mig  to  the  people  that  an 
auction  takes  place  in  the  house— of  books,  clothes,  spirits — or  a  moek- 
auction.  Mock-auction — what  is  that  ?  It  is,  in  comparison,  the  den  of 
the  Kon-ant  for  those  who  have  not  learnt  the  first  commandment  in  the 
Yankee  Catechism :  ^<  Keep  your  eyes  open !"  It  is»  fiirdier,  a  counter* 
part  of  that  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which  Reinecke  Fuchs  showed  his  cousin 
Braun  the  honey,  for  those,  namely,  who  like  cheap  bargains.  It  is  also 
an  A  B  C  school  of  this  world's  wisdom,  where  simple  peasants  and  that 
ilk,  and  amonff  them  clever  fellows,  learn  the  practical  value  of  the 
proverb,  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  A  modr-auction,  finally,  is  a 
{neoe  of  chaatiDg^  hj  which,  after  a  well-devised  scheme,  ^Lffdost  which 
the  man.  of  the  Law  u  powerless,  greenhorns  are  taken  in.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  mook^uetion,  at  wluch  our  author  was  present^  famishes  him 
Willi  an  opportomty  of  generalimng  in  the  Mowing  ftdhioaii: 
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*'  Mook-wotioiu/'  my  fdend  sajB.  *'  You  are  aaionuiied  at  tbeir. audacity  F 
But,  go  to  the  prophets  of  the  camp-meetm^  Like  Dure  gold  the  atr^m  of 
pious  eloquence  gushes  from  their  lips,  and  it  is  pinchbeck  to  Him  who  knows 
the  hearts.  Take  your  station  in  the  t'ourth-street,  the  promenade  of  our  highest 
bdies.  Gome!  the  ladies,  who  walk  past  you  with  downcast  evelids,  are  the 
purest  Tirgin-gold?  It  appears  so,  certainL^.  But  I  could  leaa  you  into  our 
assi^tion-houses,  where  these  Tirtuous  dames  giro  their  lovers  retidewcms 
bdund  their  husbands'  backs,  and  you  would  join  with  me  in  saying,  '  It's  all 
pinchbeck— infenud  pinchbeck.'  Then  go  into  our  court-houses*  where  the 
smaller  thieves  are  handed,  and  the  larger  ones  let  out  on  bail.  It's  all  pinch- 
beck, and  the  only  sola  which  does  not  merely  glisten,  is  that  with  which  they 
are  bribed.  Then  iSsten  to  our  kwyers.  Hear  the  history  of  our  politicians ; 
for  instance,  that  of  our  worthy  Webster.  Bemember  how  our  elections  are  carried 
with  hired  Loafers'  fists :  how  the  partisan  papers  branded  the  noble  and  brave 
Harrnon  as  a  liar,  cheat,  and  coward ;  how  uiey  converted  the  100  sheep,  which 
another  candidate  for  the  presidency  sent  to  market,  into  so  many  chained  and 
bleeding  slaves,  on  whose  rack  the  name  of  'Polk'  was  bnmded— how  ihsfj  did 
this,  to  turn  the  abolitionists  from  him,  who,  on  their  side,  again  coat  the  pmchr 
beck  egotism  of  the  north  with  the  gold  of  universal  brotherbr  bve.  Look  at 
that  fine  dburch.  In  truth,  a  splendid  work,  for  whose  erection  a  pious  mind 
and  a  love  of  art  of  the  purest  metal  were  united  ?  pray  don't  be  too  enthusiastic. 
'Tis  pinchbeck,  speculation,  which  hopes  to  make  a  capital  bargain  by  letting  the 
seats  and  pews  at  a  high  figure.  Then  listen,  lastly,  how  our  editors  sell  their 
columns  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  gild  the  worst  cause  with  the  eagles,  which 
are  pressed  into  their  hands  for  the  purpose.  Do  that,  my  good  fellow,  uid  you 
will  join  with  me  in  exdaiming:  'Einehbeok'  humbug^-ndl  Amedoa  is  one 
gigantic  mock-auction.' " 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in  justificatioa  of  the  title  of 
<'  Porkopolis".  ^ven  to  the  ^*  Queen  of  the  West."  The  proper  time  to 
visit  Cincinnati  is  between  the  months  of  November  and  February.  A 
visitor  at  any  other  season  cannot  see  her  delights,  her  glory,  the  (uride 
of  her  statisticians  and  chroniclers,  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Queen  City,  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  Ohio  Valley— die 
pork  manufiactories.  Our  author,  however,  had  that  good  fortune — he 
not  only  saw  but  smelt  its  glories.  Puh!  a  week  of  cold  weather 
opened  the  pork-houses,  sent  lesions  of  bristly  victims  through  the 
streets  to  the  altars  of  Mercury,  pued  thousands  on  thousands  of  pickling 
casks  in  the  factories,  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  every  room  in  w 
city  with  the  unending,  invincible,  inevitable  fatty  steam.  Ha&i%  sides 
of  bacon,  and  lard«>oil,  were  henceforth  the  subject  on  which  eveiy  en^y 
was  oonoentratedy  and  for  three  l(me  months  tne  axis  on  which  conversa- 
tion, newspaper  articles,  and  cart-wneels  tumedi 

The  want  of  a  market  for  their  maiae  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  to  distil  it  into  brandy,  which  could  be  more  easily  transported, 
and  to  feed  swine  with  it.  The  eighteen  million  bushels  which  were 
shipped  to  Europe  in  the  fomous  year  of  1847  formed  scarcely  three  per 
cent,  of  the  haiVcit  of  1846.  But  generally  only  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  harvest  is  exported,  and  a  tit&  consumed  at  home.  But,  as  the 
whisky  distillers  cannot  pay  the  price  for  the  maize  they  consume  which 
it  brings  in  when  eonverted  into  pig-meai»  the  rearing  of  these  animals 
has  been  iMropagated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Tm  United  States  of 
America  pieed  anmaUy  about  fort^four  million  pigt--*that  is,  nearly  as 
many  as  the  whole  o£  Enrc^e.  Of  these,  about  five-eighths  axe  created 
.'to  t&e  valley  flf  Ihe  MismssJMii,  where  above  1,700,000  aiee  annually 
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banelled^  Of  the  latter  number  about  twentj-seren  or  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  are  killed  and  exported  from  Cincinnati  alone — an  immense 
number^  when  we  reflect  that  this  trade  is  confined  to  three  months  in 
the  year.  The  pigs  run  about  wild  in  the  woods,  till  they  are  driven 
into  the  maize-fields  at  the  end  of  September  to  pick  up  fat  There  are 
farmers  who  annually  feed  one  thousand.  Whoever  has  less  than  one 
hundred,  disposes  of  them  to  dealers  when  the  pork  season  commences, 
who  confine  them  at  certain  spots  till  they  have  a  sufficient  number  to 
pay  the  expense  of  driving  to  Cincinnati  or  other  markets  on  the  river. 
Here  they  are  collected  in  pens  near  the  abattoirs^  as  close  together  as 
possible.  In  this  position  they  are  killed,  the  butcher  stepping  over 
their  backs  and  breaking  in  their  skull  with  a  two-pointed  hammer. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  they  are  dragged  with  hooks  to  the  *^  sticking- 
room,"  where  their  throats  are  cut,  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  run  into 
large  vats,  whence  it  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  Prussian  blue.  Next 
to  the  Btickine-rooms  are  the  steaming-cauldrons.  In  these  the  pig  is 
drawn  by  machinery  on  to  a  long  bench,  where  it  is  cleaned  and  stripped 
of  the  bristles.  The  hind-legs  are  then  kept  apart  by  a  long  crooked 
stick,  and  it  is  hung  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  a  workman  paunches  it — an 
operation  which  is  performed  with  such  activity,  that  generally  three  per 
minute  are  prepared  for  pickling. 

Cincinnati  contains  ten  of  these  slaughter-houses.  They  are  situated 
at  tiie  north-western  extremity  of  the  city,  and  are  usually  built  of  wood. 
The  side-walls  are  movable,  and  are  drawn  back  whenever  the  cold  is 
not  too  severe.  The  largest  of  these  establishments  employ  above 
one  hundred  persons,  and  the  salary  they  receive  averages  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  From  the  slaughter-houses  the  pigs  are  sent  in 
immense  waggons,  holding  sixty  to  one  hundred  apiece,  to  the  pork 
factories,  where  they  are  salted  and  packed.  This  takes  place  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  so  that  pigs  which  are  grunting  to-day  are  by  the 
morrow  pickleii  and  carried  off  by  the  draymen,  whose  carts  rattle  by 
hundreds  over  the  principal  streets  to  the  steamers  at  the  landing-place. 
To  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  trade,  we  may  remark  that  from 
November,  1847,  to  March,  1848,  no  less  than  500,000  pigs  were  killed 
in  Cincinnati,  and  180,000  tons  of  pickled  pork,  26,000,000  pounds  of 
ham,  and  16,500,000  pounds  of  bacon,  were  sent  away,  without  taking 
into  account  the  smaller  animals,  and  the  feet,  heads,  entrails,  &c., 
which  were  melted  into  lard  in  other  Victories,  or  went  to  the  thirty 
lard-oil  manufactories,  which  produced  last  year  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  lard-oil  and  stearin.  It  is  calculated  that  these  establishments 
employ  above  ten  thousand  persons,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  they 
produced  in  the  year  1848  was  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  eight 
million  dollars. 

On  the  occasion  of  visiting  a  negro  chapel,  our  author  found  to  his 
regret  that  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  in  very  deed  a  romance — a  lady*8 
romance,  and  a  partisan  firebrand  in  the  bargain.  In  his  liew,  the  North 
American  negro  ^  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  religion,  knows  neither 
baptism  nor  matrimony,  prayer  nor  belief,  and  is  only  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  the  Deity  through  the  curses  and  oaths  of  his  sellers  and 
buyers.  As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  we  may  quote  the 
following  description  of  the  church  service,  as  p^£)rmed«-not  in  an 
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obscure  corner  in  the  south,  where  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  crime  to 
teach  a  coloured  man  the  rudiments — but  in  the  African  Methodist 
chapel,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Cincinnati  Directory^  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Sixth-street,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  the  Broadway : 

On  entering  the  door;,  all  was  silent,  and  as  we  could  see  no  light  from  the 
windows,  we  oegan  to  fancy  we  had  made  a  mistake,  when  a  hymn  was  com* 
menced.  A  bbick  janitor  opened  a  second  door,  and  there  met  us — mixed  with 
a  strong  scent  of  musk — ^that  peculiar  and  most  impleasant  perfume  with  which 
mother  nature  has  endowed  the  hide  of  the  Ethiopic  race.  We  were  the  only 
white  men  in  the  meeting,  which  might  perhaps  contain  two  hundred  persons. 
To  the  left  were  the  women ;  to  the  right,  where  we  were  invited  to  sit,  the 
men  stood,  leaned,  knelt,  and  sat,  their  brown  and  black  faces  rendered  still 
more  comical  b^  the  decoration  of  a  high  and  brilliantly  white  shirt  collar. 
Among  the  darlues  of  the  female  sex,  on  the  other  hand,  I  noticed-^among  a 
great  quantity  of  plump,  coarse  faces,  which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
uran-utans  except  by  the  artistic  decoration  of  silk  bonnets  and  lace  veils— 
several  most  charming  forms,  and  marvellously  regular  features ;  these  were  the 
**  yeller  gals,''  whose  praises  I  had  heard  so  often  sung.  And,  in  truth,  they  are 
wondrously  beautiful  creatures,  these  Quadroons,  who  are  the  theme  of  so  many 
serenades  on  the  i>art  of  the  African  troubadours.  My  companion  indubitably 
showed  his  taste  in  preferring  his  "  yeller  gals"  to  Power^s  "  Greek  slave ;"  and 
it  was  difficult  to  be  not  only  all  eye,  but  also  all  ear,  as  was  proper,  when  we 
had  before  us  these  daughters  of  Eve,  in  whom  a  triple  cross  with  Japhef  s 
descendants  hadonbr  left  the  beauties  of  their  maternal  ancestors— burning  eyes 
and  ivory  teeth— while  it  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  ctfrse  of  Noah  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  bronze  tint. 

An  almost  suffocating  heat  prevailed  in  the  low  room.  A  hymn  was  sunc; 
whose  refrain  was  better  suited  for  the  battle-field  than  for  a  migration  to  Zion  s 
city  of  peace : 

"Die  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Glory  in  my  soul!" 

At  last  the  hymn  was  ended,  and  the  centre  man  of  the  three  preachers  rose  to 
deliver  a  sermon.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  who  with  seraphic  taste 
had  parted  his  wool  down  the  middle,  and  in  his  light  blue  coat  and  wnite  hand- 
kerctiief  looked  ver^r  absurd.  His  oration,  for  which  he  opened  his  double  hedge 
of  teeth  so  wide,  as  if  all  that  lav  on  his  mind  must  come  out  at  once,  and  during 
which  he  wiped  from  his  face— I  cannot  say  whether  tears  of  emotion,  or  merely 
the  sweat  of  Adam— made  a  deep  im{)ression,  if  not  on  the  heart,  most  assuredly 
on  the  i^pana  of  the  nious  meni^rie  before  him.  But  with  what  incomparable 
effect  he  twirled  his  lonff  arms  f  how  fearfully  he  rolled  his  eyes !  how  con- 
vincingly his  fists  pounded  the  desk  at  each  important  passage !  At  first  I  could 
only  distinguish  in  the  outburst  of  his  pious  fervour  a  few  impressive  points, 
as— repentance— miserable  sinners — ^a>a-awU  mankind :  for  in  addition,  to  the 
yells  uid  groans  which  followed  such  remarks  as  I  have  quoted  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  and  not  to  mention  the  desperate  English  which  the  holy  man 
apoke,  he  had  thundered  himself  almost  hoarse  in  the  first  few  sentences.  StUi 
the  ear  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  began  to  understand  him. 

After  the  sermon  had  gone  on  for  a  space,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
«cene.  With  "  UfF"  and  "  Eio"  the  men  twisted  about,  as  if  their  con- 
sciences had  given  them  the  stomach-ache.  In  all  corners  repentant 
sinners  were  yelling  and  howling,  whining  and  grunting,  lowing  and 
bleating.  Some  were  grovelling  on  the  ground,  at  intervals  uttering  a 
half-suppressed  groan  for  mercy.  Others  made  bounds  in  the  air  as  if  a 
ballet  had  struck  them,  and  then  fell  with  a  howl  on  their  knees.  Others, 
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hss  acttve,  Tented  their  feelings  in  trampling  and  scraping  with  th^ 
feet.  As  onr  author  says,  ^  Everj  imaffinaUe  bestial  Toiee,  from  lihe 
Eon  to  the  ra%  was  audible.  Gkimaces»  than  which  Hell  Breughel  could 
not  have  inyented  more  horriUe,  met  the  astonished  eye.  In  a  word,  it 
was  a  scene  which  made  me  fancy — Heaven  forgive  me — that  I  was 
among  drunken  satyrs  and  dryads.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  conies 
is,  tliat  the  Afirican  race  is  fnUy  subordinate  to  the  European ;  tnd  he 
justifies  his  view  by  stating,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  serriee  he  could 
not  refrain  ^m  repeating  a  verse,  in  which  one  of  the  black  minstreb 
has  characterised  himself  and  his  co-complexionists : 

My  mammy  was  a  wolf,  and  my  daddy  was  a  tiger» 
Half  fixe,  half  smoke,  I'm  the  old  Yirginny  n%ger. 

But  we  dare  say  that  our  readers  are  beginning  to  tire  of  pigs  and 
darkiesy  and  will  have  no  objection  to  accompany  tibe  author  on  an  excur* 
sion  he  made  into  the  backwoods  of  Eastern  Kentucky  ere  he  proceeded  to 
Gotham.     The  following  is  a  description  worth  reading  and  quoting : 

Cynihiana  is  a  pleasant  little  town  enough.  We  inquired  after  the  best  inn, 
and  found  an  hotel,  where  very  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  civilisa- 
tion. The?  even  were  acquainted  with  the  invention  of  snuffers,  while  the  good 
people  m  falmoath  still  used  a  pocket-knife— after  the  manner  of  their  worthy 
£athers^~in  docking  the  wicL  Oar  sleeping  room  had,  farther,  not  only  carpete 
and  bhndB,  but — ^how  we  stared — even  a  stove,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  lighted, 
though  not  ordered,  in  order  to  show  the  magnificent  difference  between  this  and 
the  other  taverns  of  the  neighbourhood.  Tinally,  our  eyes  saw,  when  they 
opened  in  the  morning,  two  pairs  of  almost  polished  boots,  with  which  Jem,  the 
woolly-pated  ostler,  had  prepared  us  a  surorise,  all  the  more  agreeable,  as  a 
thine  of  this  sort  is  only  done  in  first-class  hotels.  It  is  true,  that  they  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  convenience  of  wash-hand  stands,  and  we  were  consequently 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  pump  and  the  towel,  common  to  all  faces,  in  a  truly 
democratic  fashion.  In  addition,  alas !  it  was  found  that  the  pleasant  surprise 
was  converted  into  an  unpleasant  one,  on  closer  inspection  of  our  bootB,  for  Jem, 
unaccustomed  to  such  extraordinary  events,  had  mixed  the  feet  coverings  of  the 
various  gentlemen  and  boys  and  caused  a  confusion  thereby,  which  made  us  think 
of  the  last  day,  when  the  one-legged  invalids  will  rise  from  their  graves  and 
hallo  for  their  second  walking-stick  with  all  the  hundred  oaths  of  which  they  an 
capable. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  backwoodsmen,  who  were  the  first 
settlers  between  the  Allegbanies  and  the  Ohio,  must  have  been  anything 
but  pleasant.  Our  space  will  not,  however,  do  more  than  allow  us  to 
quote  the  following  anecdote  on  the  subject : — '*  I  can  still  perfectly  re- 
member the  day/'  said  one  of  the  author's  new  acquaintances,  **  on  which 
I  first  saw  a  cup.  My  father  sent  roe  to  a  relation  who  kept  a  school  at 
Lexington.  How  astonished  I  was  when  I  saw  the  first  brick  house, 
which,  to  increase  ray  surprise,  was  internally  decorated  with  paper,  and 
had  a  whitewashed  ceiling.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  could  be  such 
things  in  the  world  ;  but  what  eyes  I  made  when  cups  and  spoons  were 
placed  on  the  table !  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the  taste  of  the  brown 
oeverage,  which  they  called  coffee,  particularly  disgusting.  Still  I  con- 
tinued to  drink,  although  I  was  remarkably  near  crying.  The  white 
hasins,  as  in  my  uncivilised  fashion  I  called  tiie  cups,  were  filled  and  re- 
filled as  soon  as  empty,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  help  myself,  as  I  did  not 
dare  say  I  had  enough.     At  last  I  noticed  that  a  gentleman  in  company 
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tmned  hig  ci:^  and  laid  his  qpoon  upon  it,  when  ao  more  was  poured  <mt 
finr  luu.  I  followed  his  example,  and  to  my  unspeakable  satufiu^on  the 
sesuk  was  the  same." 

After  a*  pleasant  exeuxsbn  and  meeting  widi  nmnefous  adventures,  our 
aodMNr  proceeded  down  the  Hississip|»,  on  board  tfie  North  River 
stsamer,  on  which,  as  nsaal,  a  most  motley  company  was  assembled. 
*^  It  was  a  cuiioas  selection  £rom  Ae  most  various  classes  of  society.  A 
gallery  of  eonttaats,  in  which  the  inequality  of  the  indiyidual  seemed 
eontimnlly  revolting  aninst  the  equality  ctf  alL  Here  a  national  blue 
duffle  otiat,  and  in  it  a  £ilf  savM;e  Husher  from  Indiana.  Next  him,  in  a 
hmg  bladi  doth  talar,  pale  and  pious,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
St  Louis;  Further  on,  with  the  red  silk  Spanish  scarf  round  his  waist, 
«  retoming  gold-digger  from  California.  From  the  bar  a  mass  of  pro* 
iBSsionai  gamblers  thronged  to  dinner.  Behind  them  waddled,  wiOi  a 
gnasy  snule,  a  fist  Doiker,  with  whom  I  had  carried  on  in  the  forenoon 
ao  instruetive  conversation  on  Ae  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  benefits  of 
pig-bfeeding,  the  necessity  of  taking  the  communion  by  night,  tobacco- 
planting  in  Ohio,  and  other  homogeneous  subjects.  My  tris-d'vii  was 
an  old  smoothly-shaven  major,  stiff  and  cold,  as  if  he  had  breakfasted  on 
s  kitohen  poker  and  had  not  yet  digested  it  As  neighbours  right 
and  left,  he  had  two  Loafer^faces,  with  whom  he  would  not  have  com- 
menced any  intimacr,  from  the  very  appearance  of  their  shirt-collars. 
Similar  and  worse  pnysiog^oaBies,  on  vniich  sottishness  was  contending 
with  craft,  alternated  with  the  mild  faces  of  Mediodist  preachers, 
with  elegant,  active,  smart  New  Englanders,  with  collars  as  white  as  if 
ihey  had  been  washed  in  snow  and  bleached  in  milk,  and  with  tall,  mus- 
eulfuv  dirty  fellows  from  the  forests  of  Western  Kentncky.'' 

Whib  seated  at  table,  our  author  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  charm* 
ing  young  woman,  who  was  waited  upon  with  the  greatest  empre$9emeHi 
by  a  joaoff  gentleman,  her  companion.  A  Yankee  on  boaid  soon  dis- 
covered who  diey  were,  by  that  amiable  pertinacity  ao  peetdiar  to  that 
race  of  men,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  tell  Mr.  Busch  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  anecdote  respecting  tliem  : 

About  four  we^  bock  a  yomis^  man  brought  a  ladr  to  a  boardin^bonse  at 
EvaiMville,  on  the  Ohio.  I^ere  she  gave  birtn  to  a  child  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  gentlemsn,  who  had  left  in  the  mesn  while,  came  to  pay  her  visits  frequcDily, 
paid  iibeially  for  all  she  required,  but  always  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
making  her  Lis  wife.  At  last  she  told  all  her  troubles  to  the  landlady.  The 
hktter,  a  good-hearted  woman,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  fair  victim, 
and  persuaded  her  boarders  to  join  her  m  a  scheme,  whosepurpose  was  to  save 
the  joung  lady's  honour,  either  by  persuasion  or  force.  When  the  sinner  came 
agam  to  visit  his  beloved,  the  resolute  landhtdy  hurried  after  him,  locked  the 
door,  and  caJled  her  feUow-ooospirators.  Thev  immediately  fetched  a  deigy- 
man,  and,  after  the  door  was  opoied,  demanded  the  immediate  nerformanoe  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  At  nrst  the  young  gentleman  resisteo,  but  yielded 
after  sundry  whispers  of  "  Lynching"  and  other  unpleasantnesses.  The  pastor 
did  his  duty^  and  the  unbidden  wedouiff  guests  wished  the  new  couple  h^piness 
and  prosperity;  after  which  the  latter  departed  by  the  first  steamer. 

At  St  Louia,  where  our  author  remained  for  some  time,  he  had  an 
opportunity  <rf  seemg  many  German  republican  celebrities,  among  them 
F^mdrvsh  fifecker,  the  leader  of  the  insuirection  in  the  Bhick  Forest,  and 
now  one  of  the  most  respected  fanness  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Louis.    We 
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are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  doiug  so  well,  for  he  was,  after  all,  the  only 
sensible  man  in  the  whole  Frankfurt  parliament.  He  was  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  recognise  the  fallacy  of  moral  rebellion,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  insure  his  countrymen  the  blessbgs  of  a  constitution,  not 
octroyee  by  the  princes,  but  emanating  from  the  popular  wiD.  Another 
man,  who  made  a  noise  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  great  Kinkel,  in  whose 
honour  a  meeting  was  held,  the  speakers  being  prindpally  Anglo- 
American  lawyers,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  the  state  of  Ger- 
many as  a  blind  man  does  of  colours,  but  nevertheless  gained  im- 
mense applause  by  their  humbug  of  "  intervention  for  non-intervention  " — 
a  phrase  much  in  vogue  during  Kossuth's  residence  in  America,  and  sig- 
nifying the  duty  of  the  American  republic  to  interpose — ^with  arms,  if 
necessary — whenever  one  monarchy  assists  another  against  any  repub- 
lican outbreak  among  the  people.  Our  author,  in  fact,  appears  to  enter- 
tain the  most  supreme  contempt  for  his  counUymen  in  America,  and  if 
aU  he  says  be  true,  they  most  fully  deserve  it.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  care  for  aught  save  money,  and,  in  spite  of  their  boasts  of 
living  in  a  free  country,  thousands  upon  thousands  never  exercise  their 
privilege  of  voting.  They  have  no  universities,  and  they  aUow  them- 
selves to  be  the  blind  instruments  of  the  cunning  Yankees,  who  despise 
them  most  heartily  as  "  Dutchmen,''  and  are  only  civil  to  them  at  the 
time  of  any  presidential  election.  But  we  need  not  delay  on  this  subject, 
when  we  have  metal  so  much  more  attractive  awuting  us  at  Gotham, 
where  our  traveller  has  by  this  time  arrived. 

New  York  contains  several  imposing  public  buildings,  but  only  a  few 
in  good  taste,  and  only  one  original,  tne  Tombs'  Prison,  built  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  Anything  else  of  value  is,  nearly  without  exception,  a 
servile  imitation  of  European  models,  without  the  slightest  regard  being 
paid  to  the  entourage.  The  Exchange,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  various 
architectural  defects,  would  certainly  make  a  grand  impression  as  a 
whole,  with  its  fe9ade  of  eighteen  colossal  granite  pillars  and  its  fine 
cupola,  if  it  stood  in  an  open  square,  instead  of  a  proportionately  narrow 
street  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Custom-house,  a  Greek  temple, 
joined  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  private  houses.  Only  to-  give  one  more 
specimen,  the  Gothic  entrance  to  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the  Broad- 
way would  look  remarkably  handsome,  were  it  not  confined  by  two 
frontages  with  green  shutters.  Further  to  the  north,  it  is  true,  such 
blunders  entailed  by  the  saving  of  space  cease,  but  the  poverty  of  con- 
ception which  is  forced  to  borrow  from  other  countries  and  ages,  and 
employs  what  is  borrowed  so  clumsily,  that  it  frequently  appears  a  sar- 
casm on  the  original,  but  always  a  servile  copy,  prevails  nere.  The 
greatest  success  has  been  met  with  when  the  buildings  are  intended  for 
secular  purposes.  The  University  in  Washington- square,  the  State  Ar- 
senal in  the  Fifth-avenue,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  stately 
and  beautiful  palaces,  while  nearly  all  the  churches  reveal  that  the 
architect  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  building.  Still,  this  imitation, 
when  original  ideas  were  wanting,  is  praiseworthy,  for  truly  fearful 
crimes  against  the  laws  of  beauty  have  been  committed  wherever  the 
architect — as,  for  instance,  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Chatham-street,  through  confidence  in  lus  own  ii^yentive 
talent^spumed  to  derive  any  ud  from  the  Continent* 
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New  York  posseoses  as  few  fine  churches  as  it  does  public  squares  or 
large  theatres.  While  in  America  everj'thing  acquires  gigantic  propor- 
tions through  the  immense  activity  fostered  in  the  New  World,  and 
while  the  American  is  justly  called  pious,  stilly  in  the  metropolis  of  this 
active  country,  and  this  pious  nation,  the  "  City  of  Churches,**  although 
boasting  some  twenty  dozen  churchiets,  has  not  yet  erected  a  God's 
house,  which  can  contain  above  a  thousand  persons.  The  cause  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  lies  partly  in  the  endless  division  into  sects, 
partly,  too,  in  the  motives  from  which  most  of  the  churches  and  chapels 
have  been  built  These  motives  had  their  source  entirely  in  speculation, 
which  wishes  to  make  money  by  letting  pews.  The  reaction  of  society 
against  the  republican  principle  of  equality  is  shown,  as  in  a  thousand 
other  things,  also  in  the  affairs  of  heaven.  The  dollar  even  here  decides 
the  value  of  the  man,  and  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  A  rich  aristo- 
crat cannot  possibly  fulfil  his  duties  towards  the  God  of  his  sect  beneath 
the  same  roof  where  the  common  workman  offers  up  his  publican  prayers. 
He  requires  a  place  which  is  only  accessible  to  his  own  equals.  This 
requirement  is  worked  upon  and  employed  by  speculators.  Marble  tem- 
ples are  built  for  the  haute  voUe^  brick  ones  for  the  lower  classes :  fifty 
dollars  are  demanded  for  a  seat  in  the  former,  ^vq  for  one  in  the  latter ; 
and  a  roaring  trade  is  done  in  both  cases.  We  will  only  quote  one  of 
many  instances : 

It  is  known  that  Bamom  made  several  thousand  dollara  by  selling  the  tickets 
for  the  first  of  Jenny  Lind's  concerts  by  auction.  But  it  is  not  Known,  pro- 
bably, that  this  manoeuvre  has  found  imitators  m  the  pulpit,  and  that  several  of 
the  clerical  lights  of  New  York  were  among  those  most  zealous  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  this  novel  species  of  simony.  It  is  surprising  that  such  scandalous  im- 
pudence was  not  punished  by  the  public  at  starting  by  the  proper  contempt. 
During  my  stay  in  Gotham,  however,  people  seemea  to  have  a  clearer  view  on 
the  suDJect ;  for  when  one  of  the  "  Reverends,"  Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  brother 
of  the  authoress  of  ''Unde  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Jupiter  Tonans  in  a  church  at 
Brooklyn,  announced  a  sale  of  seats  in  his  "  house  of  nrajer"  by  public  auction, 
only  very  few  were  disposed  of  on  the  first  day,  ana  tms  worthy  pastor  found 
his  expectations  of  a  full  purse  bitterly  deceived. 

The  Broadway  of  New  York  is  the  parade-place  for  all  that  is  extraor- 
dinary, beautiful^  strange  and  foolish  within  the  confines  of  Gotham.  Yes, 
even  more,  it  is  the  stage  for  everything  and  every  one  that  wishes  to 
consider  itself  or  himself  something  in  America;  and  whatever  exists  in 
ihe  Old  World  which  considers  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  display 
itself  to  the  New  One,  makes  its  entry  into  Brother  Jonathan's  territory 
by  the  New  York  Broadway.  From  the  windows,  from  the  roofs  of  its 
houses,  are  enjoyed  the  first-fruits  of  that  eye-pasturage  which  time  or 
fiishion  recommends.  A  new  president  is  elected.  Not  to  display  him- 
self within  eight  days  on  the  jBroadway  would  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
purdonable  crime.  A  general  has  gained  a  victoiy.  On  the  Broadway 
Le  first  obtains  the  recognition  of  his  services.  A  revealer  of  the  last  day, 
a  reformer,  has  arisen  to  ameliorate  and  convert  the  world.  His  first 
search  for  proselytes  is  made,  if  he  speculates  correctly,  on  the  pavement 
between  the  Bowling-green  and  Grace  Church*  The  Tom  Thumb  swindle, 
the  Lind  enthusiasm,  the  Kossuth  humbug,  all  first  found  echo  on  this 
avenue.    News  is  heard  of  an  elephant  in  Siam,  incomparable  for  siie,  la 
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mildness  of  diaracter  an  angd,  and  whose  agility  in  the  maaiagement  of 
his  trank  outvies  the  dexterous  fingers  of  M.  Phii^ype.  Every  one  is 
ready  to  fixrfeit  a  year's  ezistence  only  to  see  the  wondrous  hrute.  One 
fine  Dioming  a  trumpet  is  heard.  Every  one  pricks  up  his  ears  and  hurries 
to  the  Broadway,  and  lo !  here  oomes  the  anxiously  desired  Siamese  at 
the  head  of  a  menagerie,  containing  a  dozen  similar  miradeo.  The 
theatre  La  Scala»  in  Milan,  is  mad  with  enthusiasm  at  the  singing  of  a 
Signorina  LuccL  "V^^  this  enjoyment  be  participated  in  New  York? 
Will  her  countrymen  part  from  such  a  treasure  ?  We  are  afraid,  never ! 
HaUoh  I  no  despondency  I  Hocus  pocus,  there  is  the  signorina  driving 
from  the  landmg-plaee  into  town,  and  her  first  salutation  from  iikb 
carriage-vrindow  is  paid  to  the  Broadway.  'Tis  the  same  with  circus 
riders,  celebrated  party  speakers,  learned  canary-birds  and  fleas^  newly- 
arrived  vicomtes,  with  brosad  coats  of  arms  and  narrow  fortunes — ^whoin 
the  aristocracy  here  adores — with  dandies  lately  returned  from  Europe^ 
fJEishionable  courtesans,  and  so  on.  The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  the 
appearances  on  the  field  of  £uhion.  If  a  new  hat  has  been  brought  out 
in  Kotten'SOw,  or  a  new  revolutionary  blouse  sprung  from  the  teeming 
head  of  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  has  Berlin  invented  an  extraordinaiy  variety 
of  trousers,  have  the  Persians  discovered  a  new  mode  of  arranging  the 
beard,  is  a  peculiar  £uhion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  vogue  among  die  Mus- 
covites, Jebusites,  or  Pharisites,  look  round  upon  the  Broadway  at  the 
proper  season,  and  if  any  of  these  things  have  attained  a  proper  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  found  here  in  the  primest  quality  and  purest  model,  as 
truly  as  this  street  is  the  centre  of  fashionable  life  in  New  York. 

In  an  arehitectaral  respect  the  Broadway  is,  here  and  there,  fine,  and, 
through  its  length,  imposiug ;  although,  in  consequenee  of  its  numerous 
curves,  its  whole  extent  cannot  be  seen.  But  no  one  will  be  inclined  to 
call  it  beautifiil.  Had  the  money  which  has  been  expended  oH  the  erec- 
tion and  ornamentation  of  these  houses  been  accompanied  by  a  slight 
degree  of  taste,  a  surprismgly  magnificent  effect  might  have  been  pro* 
duced.  Although  the  etenial  monotony  in  the  upper  town  is  not  very 
admirable,  a  variety  like  that  on  the  Broadway  bcrden  too  closely  on 
chaos  to  produce  any  agreeable  feeling.  But  let  us  leave  general  re- 
marics  and  regard  the  deteiia  ; 

The  eye  turns  rehiotantly  from  the  glorious  bay,  upon  whose  heaving  waves 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  beauty  slnmoers,  faimed  by  the  earth-enoompassuig 
winds.  From  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  rise  above  the  grase-plots  of  the 
battery  we  lounge  towards  the  Bowling-green,  and  then  into  a  broao,  gradually- 
ascenoing  street,  from  which  carriage  on  carria^  rolls  towards  us  in  rudd  suc- 
cession. A  hundred  paces  farther  on  we  are  m  the  loudest  whirlpool  of  the 
business  world— a  motley  stream  of  men  pours  along  the  pavement— a  perfect 
Mississippi  of  all  sorts  of  cars  and  carnages  rolls  along  the  road  ui  the  centre 
towards  us.  Omnibuses  laden  with  human  beinj^,  ana  adorned  with  flowers, 
arabesques,  and  even  with  portraits,  keen  up  an  incessant  ringing  as  they  pass, 
Two-wneeled  can,  containing  bales  and  casks^  force  their  way  from  tible  side- 
slxeets  into  the  main  channel  of  traffic  With  hurried  steps  business  men 
measure  the  road  between  the  stores  to  which  their  occupation  calls  them. 
Bright  eyes,  charming  faces,  careful  toilettes  emerge  brilliantly  here  and  there 
from  the  throng,  to  msappear  immediately  afterwards  behind  a  wave  of  busy- 
hurrying  mon^-hunters,  or  with  a  rustle  of  silk  to  pass  through  the  narrowed 
doors  of  one  of  the  magnificent  shoM,  which  jgcve  theBcoadway  the  character  of 
a  basaar  three  miles  in  length.    Then  to  the  left  towers  Trinity  Churah,  the 
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kmdaflmftgt  ib  New  York.  It  bdongs  td  Um  fipiflCDpaliaiui,  Aid  its  bnildi]i|§f 
cost  the  immense  sam  of  400,000  dolkrs.  For  this  the  architect  built  a  Gothie 
tower  of  zed  sandstone,  260  feet  in  hekkt,  and  tacked  on  to  it  a  church  which 
contains  no  more  than  eight  hundred  persons.  This  disproportion  is  quite 
origpnaL  AH  the  details  ofthe  buildings  which  has  no  lack  of  stamed  glass  and 
other  ranitiesj  are  plagiarisms  of  European  ideas. 

Opposite  Trinitj  Church  a  side-street  enters  the  Broadway,  which  we 
eanaot  pass  without  devoting  a  word  to  its  iniportanoe.  It  is  Wall* 
street,  the  key  to  Unde  Saoi's  moaey-chest,  tlie  string  with  which 
America  opens  and  shuts  her  purse,  the  thermometer  of  the  entire  Trans- 
atlantic tnde.  As  money  goyeras  the  world,  so  Wall-street  governs 
fnoney,  and  £roro  its  mysterious  counting-houaes  issue  the  decrees  which 
produce  abundance  and  want,  war  and  peace.  Wall-street  is  the  heart 
ci  the  Empire  City,  as  the  Broadway  is  its  main  artery.  Here,  in  the 
centre  of  a  double  row  of  banks  and  counting-houses,  whose  doors  axe 
adorned  widi  pillars  of  polished  granite  and  broad  flights  of  steps,  is  a 
building  with  eigantic  marble  pillars  and  an  immense  cupola — a  building 
whidi  unites  the  character  of  the  most  colossal  gambling-hell  and  the 
most  thronged  temple  in  the  city — the  gambling-hell  of  the  speculators^ 
and  the  temple  of  Uie  god  Mammon — the  Exchange,  which  our  author 
thua  describes : 

It  is  just  high-water  in  Wall>street.  The  houses  of  business  are  closed  pre- 
cisely at  three.  The  street  is  thronged  like  a  colony  of  ants.  Here  a  cellar 
▼omits  forth  a  pale  young  man,  who  carries  in  the  calfskin-pocket-book  beneath 
his  aim  the  pleasant  assorance  that  he  is  to-day  double  as  ti(^  as  he  was  yester- 
day. Theft  another  totters  alonff,  who  has  just  the  contrary  to  anticipate  to^ 
morrow.  There  a  third  flies,  as  if  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  up  the  steps  of 
one  of  the  money-temples,  to  isqure  of  his  '*  worthy  neighbour'  whether  he 
has  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  spare  to  help  him  out  of  a  momentary  em- 
barrassment. It  is  twenty  minutes  to  three,  and  the  crisis  is  approaching  its 
eatastrophe  with  giant  paces.  From  ceUar  to  cellar  he  flies,  and  nowhere  does 
he  find  what  he  seeks.  Every  one  seems,  strangdk  enough,  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
Im  own  demands  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  jn  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this 
speculator  in  '*  fancies,''  who  yesterday  eommanded  hundreds  of  thousands,  wifl 
be  a  mined  man.  The  sheriff  will  eome  and  levy  on  his  elegant  house  in  Mads- 
sen-square,  his  plate  will  wander  to  the  anetion-room,  his  ftiends  will  foraet  to 
bow  to  him,  his  capricious  lady-wife  will  overwhdm  him  with  reproaches  for  his 
stupidity,  which  has  made  her  experience  want.  Is  it  surprising  if  he  collects 
the  little  left  to  him,  and  runs  away  to  Califomia,  or — a  still  nobler  way  to 
shuffle  off  all  terrestrial  cares — draws  a  razor  across  his  throat  ?  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, is  such  rash  snecnlation  carried  on  as  in  WaU-street.  Nowhere  do  so 
many  '*lame  ducks'^  waddle  about.  Nowhere  is  Dame  Fortune  so  highly 
revered.  Nowhere  does  Brother  Mammon  behave  so  like  a  Moloch.  Over  thie 
entrance  to  the  street  shoidd  be  inscribed  **  Daring  wins— daring  loses ;"  over 
its  exit,  ''lightly  come — Slightly  ^!"  But  from  &e  cupola  of  the  Exchange  a 
flag  should  float  with  the  inscription,  '*NU  adrntrariP' 

Let  us  hurry  back  to  the  Broadway.  There  sparkle  the  coinage  of 
every  country,  and  bags  of  Califomian  gold-dust  in  the  window  of  a 
money-changer.  There  glisten  bottles  of  an  immense  calibre,  filled  with 
fluids  of  every  colour  of  me  rainbow,  from  an  apothecary's  shop.  Here 
the  steps  descend  to  the  Terrapine  Lunch,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
frequented  oyster^cellars  in  New  York.  Opposite  to  it,  a  couple  of  dozen 
boot-soles  look  out  from  the  reading-room  window  of  an  hotel  upon  the 
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mass  of  merchants,  artisans,  and  loiterers,  whicli,  with  the  noise  caused 
bj  the  omnibuses,  cabs,  cars,  and  carriages,  becomes  almost  overpower- 
ing. Next  to  the  hotel  glistens  a  jeweller's  shop.  Next  to  that  again,  a 
fashionable  magasin  de  modes  offers  the  passing  ladles  all  that  the  heart 
or  the  fancy  can  desire.  Here,  through  the  oroad  show-window  we  peep  into 
one  of  the  largest  booksellers'  establishments  in  America.  There  again, 
mirrors,  gold  frames,  and  in  the  latter — in  some  measure  thrown  into 
the  bargain — pictures  are  sold  by  auction.  The  latter,  like  the  former, 
are  nothing  but  manufactory  work,  delivered  as  per  order  in  dosens,  and 
with  their  gaudy  colouring  are  merely  intended  to  decorate  rooms.  They 
have  about  as  much  aesthetic  value  as  the  pictures  on  our  snuff-boxes  and 
tea-trays.  Further  on,  next  to  an  ice-cream  saloon,  pompously  decorated 
with  gold  and  marble,  carved  work,  and  heavy  satin  curtains,  one  of  the 
innumerable  dentists  of  New  York  has  established  himself — probably  to 
be  ready  to  hand  if  the  dainties  of  his  neighbour  exercise  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  teeth  of  the  fair  ladies  who  patronise  him.  Here  is  the 
end  of  all  vanity — a  churchyard  ;  and  then,  just  opposite,  the  triumph  of 
vanity  and  swindle — Barnum*s  Museum,  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the 
humbugs,  to  which  we  will  return  as  soon  as  we  have  made  one  more 
excerpt : 

We  are  now  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  pourine  up  and  down  town.  From 
the  balcony  of  the  flag-covered  building  an  orchestra  of  wind  instruments 
thunders  out  with  unwearied  longs  the  most  stomach-rending  tunes.  Across  the 
park,  behind  whose  trees  the  white  marble  Gitj-haU  lo(&s  down  upon  the 
granite-coloured  frontage  of  Astor  House,  a  militia  company  marches,  consistme 
of  twenty  privates,  heroically  flzzed  out  with  bearskin  schakos,  gold  lace,  ana 
^aulettes,  to  the  tune  of  the  inevitable  big  drums  and  two  fifes  which  howl 
Yankee-doodle,  commanded  by  three  officers  and  six  under-officers,  overshadowed 
by  a  tremendous  flag,  and  accompanied  by  a  gaUy-attired  nigger,  who  carries  a 
rose-coloured  heart,  set  in  with  flowers — ^probably  a  target.  Omnibuses,  of  which 
fifteen  pass  everr  minute  on  the  average,  rattle  past  us,  followed  by  clouds  of 
dust  from  the  Upper  Broadway  and  Chatham-street.  Irish  carmen  hurl  met- 
ings  or  insults  to  each  other  across  the  street,  coachmen  curse,  carriage  doors 
are  slammed,  horses  neigh,  policemen  clear  the  way  in  a  stentorian  voice — in 
short,  it  is  such  a  row  and  confusion  that  a  countryman  would  lose  his  senses 
in  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  fly  for  refreshment  and  variety  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
Museum,  beneath  whose  doorway  we  have  been  making  our  latest  observations. 

Now  then  for  Bamnm !  The  American  Museum  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  world  :  its  owner,  Bamum,  one  of  the  greatest  specu* 
lators  of  all  ages.  The  former  is  menagerie,  picture-gallery,  theatre, 
armoury,  all  in  one.  The  latter,  the  '<  Napoleon  of  Humbug,"  was  once 
a  plain  gprocer's  lad,  is  now  millionnaire,  and  will  be,  ere  he  is  many  years 
olaer,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut — all  through  pure,  but 
talented  humbug.  The  manner  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
imposition  and  fortune  is  characteristic  of  all  that  succeeded.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  purchased  on  credit  two  menageries,  containing 
aevend  naif-starved  lions,  hyaenas,  and  wolves.  The  former  proprietors 
of  the  beasts  had  been  unlucky ;  and  even  Bamum  himself,  at  first  start- 
ing, could  not  succeed.  He  wanted  the  primutn  mobile.  He  could  not 
pay  for  advertisements,  gigantic  posters,  and  criers,  and  those  matters  are 
nowhere  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  business  as  in  America.  Accident 
assisted  him.  A  speculator,  who  was  driving  a  number  of  wild  oxen 
from  the  pnuries  of  the  west,  eastwards,  in  order  to  show  them  for 
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money,  had  contracted  so  many  debts  on  the  journey,  ihat  his  creditors 
took  the  beasts  in  execution  at  Utica.  Bamum  heard  of  it,  and  a  brilliant 
idea  immediately  struck  him,  He  managed  to  borrow  some  money, 
bought  the  buffiuoes  for  a  trifle,  and  took  them  to  the  village  of  Hobohen, 
opposite  New  York.  He  there  made  a  bargain  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
four  Hudson  ferries,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  at  his  sole  disposal 
for  several  days ;  and  this  was  scarcely  arranged,  ere  yard-long  coloured 
placards  and  stentor-voiced  criers  announced  in  every  comer  of  curious 
Gotham  that  twenty  real  buffaloes  would  be  hunted  by  wild  Indians, 
mounted  on  mustangs,  in  the  meadows  near  Hobohen.  The  spectators 
would  pay  for  this  ocular  festival  only  the  ferry  price,  which  Baruum 
had  raised  from  four  to  eight  cents.  All  turned  out  as  the  speculator 
had  calculated.  Whoever  could,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  three 
days  the  ferry-boats  nearly  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  sight* 
seezs.  And  what  did  they  see  ?^  A  dozen  New  York  rowdies  dressed 
like  Indian  hunters,  and  armed  with  long  lances,  with  which  they  rode 
round  the  poor  beasts  that  lay  comfortably  in  a  circle,  and  gave  them  a 
prod.  And  was  that  the  end  of  the  ditty  ?  Folk  abused  and  growled, 
but  could  not  demand  their  money  back,  as  they  had  only  paid  for  the 
passage,  not  for  the  sight.  Bamum,  however,  made  by  this  operation  a 
clear  profit  of  nearly  5000  dollars.  With  these  he  established  his  pre- 
sent Museum,  which,  after  its  incorporation  with  another  elder  institution 
of  the  same  stamp,  became  the  gathering-ground  of  all  the  curious, 
through  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  curiosities,  abortions,  and 
rarities,  that  could  be  collected. 
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Before  Sebastopol,  December,  1854. 

Dbab  Guabbiak, — I  suppose  Aunt  Priscilla  has  told  you  (for  I  sent 
her  a  letter  not  long  ago)  that  I  was  unable  to  write  to  you  for  want  of 
ink  and  paper.  We  are  rather  better  off  for  it  again,  so  many  of  our 
fellows  have  died  off,  or  vanished  somewhere,  and  amongst  their  effects 
we  occasionally  come  upon  a  little  store  of  stationery.  ^ 

Did  you  hear  of  the  dreadful  go  we  had  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  on 
the  25th  of  October?  The  battle  itself  was  bad  enough,  but  after  it 
was  over  and  the  Russians  were  retiring,  Captain  Nolan  came  galloping 
down  from  head-quarters,  asking  for  Lord  Lucan.  **  Pm  here/'  called 
out  his  lordship,  "  what  do  you  want  ?''  "  You  are  to  charge  the  enemy," 
he  said, ''  there,  right  ahead,  and  rout  'em.*'  So  Lord  Lucan  coolly 
gave  the  order  to  the  light  Brigade  to  go  and  do  it.  ^^  It  would  ble 
perfect  madness,"  remonstrated  Lord  Caraigan,  **  to  charge  the  enemy 
there :  it's  tk  eul  de  sac^  and  we  shall  be  surrounded,  and  all  cut  to 
pieces."  Not  that  Lord  Cardigan  remonstrated  for  himself,  his  bravery 
IS  too  well  known,  but  he  would  have  given  his  right  hand,  rather  than 
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liave  led  his  attached  followers  to  a  hopeleflB  death.  *<Cnt  to  pieoes,  or 
not,"  returned  Nolan,  *'  it  is  Lord  Raf  tan's  order,  and  jou  must  obey  it'' 
^^  Charge  T*  roared  out  Lord  Lncan,  hy  way  of  setiKng  die  dispute,  and 
off  dashed  Cardigan  with  his  heroie  soldiers.  They  aU  knew,  and  aaw, 
that  they  were  going  right  into  the  months  of  a  hundred  cannons,  and 
to  effect  no  good  and  no  earthly  purpose ;  but  not  one  flinched,  and  they 
met  their  fate  as  none  hnt  Englishmen  can  do.  I  was  not  one  of  tiiose 
who  charged  (if  I  had  been,  you  would  never  have  got  this  letter  nor  any 
other  from  me),  but  I  was  dose  by,  and  saw  it  all.  They  rode  forward  at 
n  hard  gallop,  steady  and  compact,  the  very  ground  shaking  under  them, 
and  gained  the  enemy.  Then  out  burst  the  Russian  cannons,  with  a 
fury  that  struck  dismay  to  us,  who  heard  ;  whatever  it  may  have  done 
to  those  who/elt  the  nre.  Showers  of  balls  from  the  front,  ttonns  of 
shells  from  the  sides,  and  both  from  bdiind.  It  was  awful.  Heads^  legs, 
arms,  and  trunks  of  Englishmen,  flying  in  die  air,  and  the  horses  were 
shot  down  more  eflectually  than  th^  riders.  If  you  had  seen  ihe  poor 
little  remnant  of  men  who  were  lef^  alive,  crawling  out,  back  again,  yon 
would  never  have  forgotten  it  Lord  Cardigannever  will.  He  escaped, 
but  how,  he  does  not  nimself  know.  There  was  plenly  of  hot  discussion 
about  it  afterwards ;  some  blaming  the  orders  some  saying  the  fault  was 
Nolan's  :  but  Nolan  had  gone  with  the  arms,  and  legs,  and  bodies,  so  no 
elucidation  could  be  had  out  of  him.  I  don't  know  whether  die  oom- 
mander-in-chief  chose  to,  or  could,  give  any:  if  so,  it  did  not  reach  us 
juniors. 

WeU,  that  battle  passed  off,  like  the  one  at  Alma,  leaving  no  partioular 
effects  behind  it,  save  thinned  ranks  and  tents,  and  a  great  accumulation 
of  graves ;  but  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  another,  one  worse  than 
either.  I  don't  speak  of  skirmishes,  which  we  have  had  in  plenty,  for  it 
would  skirmish  away  too  much  of  my  time  and  paper.  The  4th  of 
November  was  on  a  Saturday ;  and  a  blessed  Satuiday  it  was — ^for  rain. 
Pour,  pour,  down  it  came,  steady  and  soaking,  as  if  it  never  meant  to 
leave  off,  the  skies  and  ur  a  dark  lead  colour.  There  was  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  whole  camp  but  what  was  knocked  up,  dther  in  spirits  or  in  health, 
mostly  in  both,  tor  things  in  general  were  looking  hopelessly  glum,  and 
disease  had  crept  in  at  every  oomer.  At  night,  I  had  to  go  into  the 
trenches  with  the  men:  none  of  us  were  half-clothed  for  it,  and  before 
we  gained  them  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin*  But  we  have  got  used  to 
all  that,  like  eels  do  to  skinning^  and  writing  of  it  will  not  mend  matters. 
The  first  set-m  rainy  nigfat  yon  have,  dear  sir,  jvst  take  off  your 
drawers  and  flannel-shirt,  and  shoes  and  stockings,  and  change  your 
winter  clothes  for  an  alpaca  suiti  and  knock  the  crown  out  of  your  hat, 
and  put  on  the  pair  of  suppers  Jessie  worked  for  you,  which  by  thu  time 
must  be  minus  the  soles,  and  if  you  can  find  a  convenient  ditdi  within 
range  of  the  pack  guns,  get  into  it,  and,  bribing  the  guns  to  fire  off 
minute  volleys,  wade  about  in  the  rain  and  mud  till  morning.  When 
you  go  home  (if  you  have  deverly  contrived  to  dodge  the  balls)  ;^a  wiU 
be  a  tolerable  juOge  of  how  very  agreeably  we  are  passing  our  nights  in 
the  trendies.  I  got  through  the  night  somehow— -as  I  have  managed 
to  get  through  i&  rest — partly  widi  thinking  of  the  Uaae  of  firewwks 
ihat  would  go  off  the  next  day»  all  over  En^lfuid,  and  the  stunning  Gnya 
ihat  would  be  made^  And  What  partJculariy  stunning  Gvy§  we  officen 
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shodd  look,  if  we  were  dropped  down  in  London  streets  in  onr  present 
trim ;  and  at  fow  tbe  next  morning,  Sunday,  back  I  and  ihe  men  waded, 
after  our  nightfs  wateh.  We  left  a  few  behind,  who  were  done  over 
with  the  wet  and  eeld,  and  who  most  likely  died  ont  before  evening, 
bat  that's  usual. 

Some  of  the  men  said  they  heard  the  drarcfa  bells  ringing  in  Sebas- 
topol,  bat  I  did  not  Ugh!  what  a  morning  it  was!  the  rain  still 
ponrinff,  and  the  fog  as  thick  as  yon  get  it  in  the  City.  I  think  I  slept 
for  hail  an  honr,  amr  I  reached  the  tent,  not  longer,  for  my  clothes,  and 
ihe  floor,  and  ihe  tent,  were  all  wet  together,  and  woke  me ;  so  I  roused 
up,  and  began  striking  at  two  i^nt  stones  (lucifers  being  exhausted)  to 
try  what  I  eoold  do  towards  making  a  fire  and  boiling  some  water,  when 
smash  I  a  shot  took  the  tent.  Myl  didn't  we  brush  ont  of  it  to  see 
what  was  vp !  We  saw  too  soon.  The  Russians  were  dose  upon  us. 
They  had  climbed  up  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  in  the  nighty  had 
dragged  up  ^eir  guns  and  artillery,  were  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and 
had  opened  fire.  The  oonfusion  we  were  thrown  into  was  horrible.  We 
did  not  know  which  way  to  advance  or  how  to  repel  them,  for  the  morn- 
ing Hght  liad  not  come,  and  the  fog  and  mist  lay  thick  around.  But  a 
few  paces  removed  from  us,  we  could  just  distinguidi  masses  of  grey 
coats,  which  we  knew  to  belong  to  RussiaDS.  We  had  been  surprised 
Willi  a  Tengeanoe :  there  was  no  disguising  the  matter  :  and  thousands 
of  us,  brave  and  fearless  as  we  are,  never  thought  to  come  out^  that  day, 
ihe  victors.  Shot  and  shell,  baUs  and  bullets  hailed  down  upon  us.  Our 
guns  were  not  in  readiness ;  our  muskets,  damp  and  wet,  would  not  go 
off.  Could  we  have  seen  the  position  of  the  enemy,  we  would  not  have 
cared ;  could  we  have  gained  an  idea  of  the  numbers  that  were  upon  us, 
it  would  have  been  someUiing.  We  struggled  through  the  brusnwood, 
our  skin  torn  with  its  prickles,  and  charged  those  grey  masses,  bayonet 
in  hand,  fighting,  in  our  desperation,  for  rery  life ;  now  slashins  here, 
now  there,  now  repulsed,  now  stricken  down.  Sometimes,  in  the  changes 
of  the  fight,  we  could  not  tell  whether  we  were  hewing  at  fnends  or  foes. 
Many  individual  deeds  of  daring  and  bravery  were  done  that  day :  and 
that's  saying  something,  when  all  were  so  'wave.  There  was  no  parti- 
cular order  given,  or  plan  pursued,  so  for  as  we  knew :  every  division  did 
the  best  it  could,  and  every  man  in  it  ditto  :  but  for  studied  arranc^ment 
in  the  attacks,  there  was  neither  time  nor  light  for  it.  The  Duke  was 
in  the  lieart  of  it,  and  fought  like  a  Briton.  Many  of  our  bravest  com- 
manders rushed  into  the  &ck  of  the  battle,  and  never  came  out  of  it 
It  lasted  all  day.  The  Russians  howled  and  strove  like  demons  :  they 
had  been  primed  with  raw  spirits,  and  were  raving  drunk.  The  prisoners 
^e  took  told  us  they  had  received  absolution  from  thor  priests  before 
starting,  and  glorious  promises.  Those  who  died  fighting,  if  they  had 
led  good  lives,  were  to  be  taken  straight  to  Paradise ;  those  who  had  led 
bad  lives,  were  to  be  transmogrified  into  little  Rusrian  babies,  and  begin 
their  lives  over  again :  and  iney  are  such  bigoted  ignoramuses,  in  reli« 

S'on,  Aey  believed  it  all,  and  regretted  they  were  not  amongst  the 
Hen.  We  eame  ont  victors ;  you  may  be  sure  of  thajt ;  though  we 
wero  but  a  handfnl  aennst  iheir  countiess  hordes.  Thousands  of  them 
were  left  dead  and  djring  on  the  plain.    Our  loss  was  dreadfuls  not  in 
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numbers,  as  compared  witih  the  enemy's,  but  in  ihe  flower  of  our  officers. 
Scarcely  a  general  officer  remuned  to  us,  and  some  regiments  were  left 
with  a  single  captain,  or  perhaps  lieutenant,  all  the  rest  killed  or 
wounded.  The  sneaks  had  picked  out  our  officers,  and  deliberately  aimed 
at  them.  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  the  rolls  of  our  dead :  3'ou  will 
find  it  a  lengthy  list  At  night,  past  six,  I  got  back  to  our  tent,  and 
found  it  riddled  with  shot.  Precious  hungry  I  was,  having  fasted  six- 
and-twenty  hours.  There  was  no  chance  of  cooking  anything,  so  I  got 
a  drop  of  rum,  some  biscuit,  and  raw  pork.  Please  don't  tell  Aunt 
Priscilla  this,  or  she'll  call  me  a  cannibal :  but  I  can  assure  you  it's  often 
only  one  choice  with  us— eat  it  raw,  or  go  without.  The  death-plain 
was  fearful ;  worse  than  ever  were  Balaklava  and  Alma.  English^ 
French,  and  Russians,  lying  in  heaps :  wounded,  dying,  and  dead,  all 
mixed  up  together.  The  enemy  went  prowling  about,  and  beat  many 
of  our  wounded  officers  to  death.  You  should  have  heard  the  execra- 
tions lavished  on  the  tigers,  when  we  found  our  poor  comrades'  bodies  all 
bruised  and  battered  :  many  of  them  showing  oiuy  a  slight  battle  wound, 
from  which  they  would  readily  have  recovered.  The  next  day  was 
occupied  with  funerals,  and  with  picking  out  the  wounded :  the  Russians 
firing  on  us  at  the  work.  As  at  Alma  and  Balaklava,  we  had  not  half 
enough  surgeons,  no  bandages,  to  speak  of,  no  lint,  no  anything.  What 
to  do  with  the  wounded,  we  (Ud  not  know  :  some  were  kept  on  the  plain, 
in  precious  places  that  they  call  hospitals,  and  some  were  shoved  on 
board  transports,  to  be  sent  to  Scutari.  The  scene  of  the  Kangaroo^ 
&c.,  was  re-enacted.  The  poor  wretches  were  crowded  on  board,  with- 
out breathing  room,  no  hospital-accommodation,  with  one,  or  at  most 
two  surgeons  to  the  whole  ship-load.  They  were  ten — fifteen — twenty 
days  before  they  got  to  Scutari,  so  that  numbers  were  by  that  time  out 
of  their  misery,  and  gone  overboard  in  their  blankets. 

Two  da^s  after  the  battle,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  head-quarters, 
and  I  beheve  it  was  a  noisy  one.  Ensign  Tubbs  told  me,  and  Comet 
Stiffing  told  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  spoke  out  his  mind  about 
it,  saying  the  whole  army  was  being  sacrificed  to  indolence  and  incapa- 
city, and  blew  up  Lord  Itaglan,  sky  high,  before  them  all.  Major  Gum 
heard  what  we  were  saying,  and  he  blew  us  up,  and  told  Tubbs  he'd  have 
him  and  Stiffing  court-martialed,  if  they  retsoled  such  reports.  So  we 
held  our  tongues  till  the  Major  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  went  on 
again.  One  thing's  certain,  that  when  the  council  was  over  the  Duke 
left  the  camp,  and  went  on  board  the  Caradoe^  and  he's  never  come 
back.^  M^or  Gum  must  blow  up  if  he  chooses,  but  things  have  long 
been  in  a  dreadful  state  with  us.  Our  clothes  are  worn  thin  and  thread- 
bare, and  we  have  none  to  change.  We  are  exposed  in  the  trenches 
night  and  day,  often  twenty-eight  hours  out  of  forty-eight;  we  are  all 
as  thin  as  weasels  (Major  Gum  and  a  few  of  those  big  ones  excepted,  and 
they'll  be  fat  in  their  coffins) ;  our  bones  rattle  in  the  wind  and  in  the 
frost,  and  lots  die  from  the  exposure ;  we  don't  get  half  enough  to  eat ; 
and  the  sickness  amongst  us  is  so  great  that  we  are  only  the  remnant  of 
an  army.  But  of  course,  as  our  superior  officers  tell  us,  aU  this  is  but 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  a  soldier  must  learn  to  put  up  vrith  it  without 
grumbling.  He^  must  put  up  with  mud,  too,  if  he  comes  out  here.  I  and 
Tubbs  thought  it  fun  at  firsts  to  see  horses  and  men  sink  over  their  knees 
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in  bIobB,  at  eveiy  step,  but  now  that  we  are  used  to  it  it  bothers  ns, 
especially  when  we  have  to  go  in  onrselves. 

We  seem  to  be  in  for  every  sort  of  disaster.  A  great  storm  overtook 
some  transports  that  were  bringing  our  horses.  The  vessels  were  tossed 
fearfully,  the  horses  eot  loose,  and  there  was  a  general  set-to,  they  biting 
and  kicking,  while  the  crew  fastened  themselves  down  in  terror.  More 
than  three  hundred  animals  were  thrown  overboard,  maimed  or  dead. 
But  the  worst  storm  I  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  took  place  here  a  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  It  began  on  Monday,  the  13th, ' 
a  squally,  drifty  day,  the  gusts  of  wind  shaking  us  and  our  tents  as  if  it 
owed  us  a  gruage.  We  thought  nothing  of  it,  g^ts  and  squalls  being 
80  plentiful  in  the  Crimea  ;  and,  for  myself,  I  lay  down  in  our  tent  on 
Monday  night,  and  was  asleep  directly,  having  been  in  the  trenches  the 
previous  one.  I  was  awake  again  before  morning:  you  just  £ancy 
whether  even  a  tired  lad  could  sleep,  with  the  wind  shrieking  and  howling 
inside  the  tent,  its  canvas  sides  blowing  up  and  flapping  about,  and  the 
rain  drifting  in  upon  one.  By-and*by,  I  think  it  was  about  six  or  seven 
in  tlie  morning,  bo-o-o-om  came  the  thunder  from  the  distance,  whir-r-r-r 
roared  the  wind,  crack  went  the  poles  of  the  tent,  and  down  it  came  upon 
us.  Such  a  struggle  and  fight  as  we  had  to  get  out  of  it  I  We  were 
entangled  like  the  lion  in  his  net,  and  when  we  did  extricate  ourselves, 
startled,  and  breathless,  and  shaken,  a  pretty  prospect  was  before  us. 
Of  course  we  were  not  dressed — who  was  to  find  clothes  smothered  in 
canvas  ? — so  down  we  sat  in  the  mud  and  rain  half-naked.  It's  a  good 
thing  nothing  was  ofif  us  but  our  coats  and  hats  (and  sometimes  we  go  to 
roost  in  them),  but  what  else  we  had  on  was  in  rags,  and  a  nice  sniver 
we  were  in.  Well,  we  sat  down  in  the  slosh,  and  looked  around.  Some 
of  the  tents  were  upset,  like  ours ;  the  rest  were  upsetting.  All  the 
canvas,  within  view,  was  fluttering  and  flapping  like  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
Coats,  shoes,  shirts  (of  those  who  possessed  two,  one  on,  one  off),  caps, 
handkerchiefs,  and  such-like  articles,  were  fl^'ing  about  in  the  air,  and 
flakes  of  mud  were  splashing  over  us  as  thick  as  hail.  Men  were  clinging 
to  the  prostrate  tents,  or  holding  on  to  the  ground,  grasping  the  mud  and 
the  pools,  in  dread  fear  of  being  taken  up  after  their  traps,  for  the  hur- 
ricane, in  its  might  and  power,  was  as  a  rushing  whirlwind.  I  and  Tubbs 
held  on,  one  to  the  other;  but  it  was  the  primest  game  to  see  some  of 
the  old  ones  rushing  about,  all  in  white,  f^ter  their  apparel,  ducking 
down  to  avoid  the  gusts,  and  groaning  with  the  exertion.  The  horses 
got  frightened  and  broke  loose,  and  came  kicking  amongst  us.  Every 
tent  came  down,  every  one,  and  there  was  the  whole  camp,  shelterless, 
clotheless,  and  foodless,  with  shivering  limbs  and  chattering  teeth.  We 
eould  only  sit  in  the  mud  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  throw  ourselves 
on  our  faces  to  meet  the  fury  of  the  storm.  It  lasted  all  day,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it,  down  came  a  biting  snow-fall.  By  night  we  were  frozen 
with  cold,  famished,  desolate,  and  desperate.  How  we  passed  that 
night  I  am  sure  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  I  hope  I  shall  never  pass 
such  another.  I  think  the  storm  went  right  through  us  all,  bones,  and 
sinews,  and  flesh.  Some  of  the  weak  ones  never  recovered  it,  but  were 
found  stiff  and  cold  the  next  morning :  and  lots  of  horses.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tempest,  a  fellow  came  up  and  said  some  draughts  of  regiments 
were  just  landed  from  Kamiesch  Bay,  and  were  being  swayed  about  in 
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tlie  windy  and  rain,  and  oold,  hopeless  of  shelter.    Brigadier  Cuff  asked 

who  the  d ^1  had  heen  mad  enoogfa  to  allow  them  to  land  in  sodi  a 

storm  ?  '^  A  yoong  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Raglan's  gave  the  order/  was 
the  answer.  *'  Then  the  young  feol  deserves  to  be  shclterkss,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  horricane  for  the  rest  oi  his  life,"  muttered  the  hot  brigadier; 
and  he  went  <m  with  something  we  coold  not  catch,  about  **  fiiLToaritism,'* 
and  "^ 8ta£F,"  and  ''beardless  scions."  The  newlj^landed  men  suffered 
woftdlj :  half  of  them  fell  ill  and  died.  The  camp  hospitals  had  thor 
'  canvas  walls  Uown  away,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  pitched  into 
the  wet  ground,  and  lay  in  all  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  grave- 
pits,  which  were  wide  and  deep  before,  grew  wider  and  deeper. 

The  mischief  caused  by  the  storm  was  not  confined  to  us:  the  ships 
and  transports  went  down  by  dozens.  Off  Balaklava,  Eupatoria, 
Kamiesch  Bay,  the  ELatcha,  it  was  one  appalling  scene  of  wrecks.  The 
Prineey  that  sj^ndid  steamer  (you  said  you  saw  ner,  off  Woolwich),  went 
down  with  all  hands.  She  was  chock  full  of  comforts  and  necessaries  f<Mr 
JOB,  warm  clothing,  provisions^  &c.,  and  down  it  all  went.  She  also  con- 
tained medical  stores  for  the  sick  at  Scutari ;  but  somebody  had  buried 
them  in  the  hold,  under  tons  of  shot  and  diell,  and  they  were  nerer  got 
out.  The  Resolute  was  full  of  ammunition,  and  she  went  down  with  it 
all,  doing  the  siege  out  of.  its  supplies  of  shells  and  powder.  The  Rip 
van  Winkle  went  down  with  all  hands,  the  Wild  Wave  and  all  hands — 
but  it  is  of  no  use  to  enumerate  them  :  it  will  not  raise  the  ships,  or  make 
the  sea  give  up  her  dead.  The  Resolute  was  lying  safely  in  Balaklava 
harbour,  but  Captain  Christie,  the  ship  agent  out  here,  ordered  her  away 
into  the  roads,  and  a  steam-tug  took  her  there.  Captain  Lewis,  master 
of  the  Resolute^  went  to  Christie^  and  strongly  remonstrated,  saying  she 
must  not  stop  in  the  roads,  for  if  it  came  on  to  Mow,  nothing  omdd  save 
the  ship.  '^  That  be  hanged,"  said  Captain  Christie,  or  words  to  the  same 
e£Eect^  '^  I  don't  vnint  you  to  teach  me  my  business.  The  ship  stays  there, 
and  nowhere  else."  So  the  ship  stayed  there  perforce,  and  the  storm  came, 
and  the  sh^  and  her  captain,  and  all  on  board  of  her  vrent  down.  The 
shipping  in  Balaklava  harbour  is  in  an  everlastmg  mess,  and  no  mistake. 
There's  a  great  crowd  of  vessels,  and  nobody  to  amnca  them,  so  it's 
nothing  but  confusion,  day  and  night.  A  ship^  anchored  dose  in  shore, 
wants  to  get  out.  It  can't.  The  thing's  impossible,  with  the  vessds 
lying  all  ways  around  it.  A  vessel  comes  in :  it  takes  mp  its  place  as  it 
enooses,  nobody  directs  where,  and  nobody  cares  :  it  ean^  get  up  along- 
side, and  if  it  has  stores  on  board,  there  the  stores  stop^  and  never  come 
out  of  it.  That's  the  management  here.  If  they  would  send  out  a  lumper 
from  the  docks,  as  harbour-master,  he'd  have  things  straight  in  a  week. 
The  French  ships,  in  their  neighbouring  bay,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  capitaine-du-port,  are  mo<Mred  systematically,  no  delay  or  confusion 
occurs,  and  all  goes  on  as  orderly  as  clockwork. 

A  post  has  this  moment  come  in,  dear  sir,  bringing  a  letter  from  yoii. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  welL  Many  thanks  for  your  sending  the 
newspapers,  but  none  have  reached  me.  Present  my  love  to  Aunt 
Prisolla  :  it  is  very  kind  of  her  to  say  she  shall  forward  me  a  box  of  re- 
quisites, but  please  tell  her  she  may  save  herself  the  trouble,  for  it  will  never 
reach  me.  She  may  as  well  despatch  it  off  to  the  unknown  regions,  as 
to  the  Crimea.     Our  officers  have  advice,  every  day,  of  things  sent  off 
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for  tbem,  but  noihiiig  ever  comes.  I  cannot  remember  how  many  weekt 
it  is,  since  we  heard  that  the  {mblic  were  sending  vs  presentB.  (Verr 
kind  indeed  of  them,  and  of  course  it  is  not  thm  fault  that  we  don  t 
rei^  the  benefit.)  Wooden  honses,  we  heard,  were  eoming,  and  flannd 
gaimoDtSy  soap  and  batter,  old  coata  and  new  troueers,  layender-water 
and  nightcaps,  tiles  and  washing-baains,  saoeepans  and  shirts,  miaSSs  and 
shaTing-glasaes,  piekies  and  pills,  jam  and  tubs  of  rose  pomatum,  ^errj 
brandy  imd  Uack  dnu^hts,  codcery-books  and  plum-puddings,  docton 
and  candles,  warming-pans  and  opera-hats,  and  I  can't  recollect  the  rest. 
We  suppose  the  things  have  come  to  a  permanent  halt  on  the  road,  for 
nothing  has  appeared,  and  we  hare  given  them  up  for  a  bad  job« 

You  ask  in  your  letter,  dear  sir,  whether  it  was  not  owing  to  indolence 
and  bad  management  that  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  surprise  us 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman ;  but,  if  you  please,  you 
must  ask  that  dl  Lord  Raglan— kjt  of  Sir  de  Lacy  Evaas,  and  he  is  on 
his  road  home.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Raglan  rode  down  during  the 
fight  at  Inkerman,  and  looked  on — and  he  has  got  made  a  Field- Marshal 
for  it— but  in  reaEty  he  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  winning  the  battle 
as  you  had.  We  hear  that  our  winter  stores  of  clothiDg  and  food  are 
positively  lying  at  Balaklava,  so  perhaps,  if  we  have  luck,  we  may  get 
them  served  out  to  us  by  the  beginning  of  next  summer.  We  cannot 
obtain  them  now,  for  tere's  no  road  to  bring  them  up  to  camp.  The 
line  they  call  the  road,  is  a  foot  ipd  three-quarters  deep  in  Uack  mire : 
I  and  Tnbbs  tacked  up  our  trousers  (what  remains  of  the  legs)  and  got 
in,  and  so  measured  it.  What  are  left  of  our  horses  are  poor  starved 
skeletons,  getting  nothing  to  eat,  except  a  ehaoee  meal  of  each  other's 
manes,  and  tails,  and  ears,  so  we  can't  expect  them  to  drag  tinrough  such  a 
road  as  that  They  are  oome  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  it  takes 
six  to  draw  one  side  man  down  to  Babklava,  a  distance  of  firotn  ^\e  to 
nine  miks^  as  we  happen  to  be  encamped.  Sometimes  they  fall  down 
midway,  said  the  invalid's  upset  into  a  cradle  of  mud.  The  French  have 
made  a  beautiful  paved  road  to  ibeir  camp,  from  their  point  of  debar- 
kation, Chersonesus,  and  all  their  tilings  are  conveyed  up  with  speed  and 
regularity.  They  have  built  themselves  warm  huts,  their  clothing. is  as 
trim  as  when  they  landed,  their  provisions  are  vsned  and  excellent,  and 
they  seem  just  as  comfortably  off  as  they  could  be  in  Paris.  Then:  huts 
are  built  in  systematic  rows,  after  the  manner  of  streets,  each  row  sepa- 
ratdy  named.  Some  of  their  soldiers  act  as  street  policemen;  their 
business  beii^  to  remove  all  offal  and  dirt,  and  keep  the  she  clean.  Our 
tents  are  erected  indiscriminately,  according  to  every  one's  own  fancy, 
and  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  more  offensive  nuisances  than  your  nose 
ever  came  in  contact  with,  or  any  other  nose,  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  encamping  in  the  Crimea.  Some  two  thousand  dead  animals 
(not  to  speak  of  other  treats)  are  lying  decaying  round  our  tent  doors,  so 
you  may  imagine  how  the  noses  here  are  regaled.  The  Tmks  in  Bala- 
klava are  dying  of  fever  and  famine,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  day. 

Ensign  Gill  arrived  yesterday  from  Scutari,  quite  cured  of  his  wound. 
He  is  now  inside  our  colonel's  tent,  telling  them  all  about  the  manage- 
ment at  Scutari  hospitaL  I  suppose  you  would  not  call  it  *'  manage- 
ment" in  England.  Heaps  of  the  sick  and  wounded  died,  he  says, 
because  there  was  nobody  to  keep  them  aKve,  no  doctors,  nothing  fit  for 
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them  to  eat  and  drink,  no  beds,  no  washing,  and  indeed  no  linen  to 
wash ;  with  other  funny  items,  which  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with. 

Several  of  om*  officers,  not  liking  the  life  here  and  the  protracted  siege, 
and  finding  their  health  fiuling,  have  applied  for  leave  to  retire ;  but  you 
need  not  fear  my  doing  so,  dear  sir,  for  I  of  course  deem  it  to  be  an 
Englishman's  duty  to  remain  in  front  of  the  enemy,  as  long  as  his  skin 
and  bone  wiU  hold  out.  I  have  said  nothing  about  tlie  siege,  for  there's 
nothing  to  say.  Hostilities  are  almost  at  a  stand-still :  we  have  neither 
guns  nor  ammunition  to  do  any  good  with,  and  the  Russians  go  on 
strengthening  SebastopoL  They  make  repeated  attacks  upon  us  at  night, 
which  we  have  to  repulse.  Some  think  they  have  undermined  the  town, 
and  that  if  we  do  get  in,  we  shall  be  blown  up.  We  don't  know :  if  it  is 
60,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  our  chance. 

Kind  love  to  Aunt  Priscilla,  compliments  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strait' 
horn,  and  tell  Jessie  not  to  make  herself  ill  eating  twelfth-cake,  as  she 
did  last  year.     A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir. 

Very  dutifully  yours, 

Thoicas  Pepper. 


Target  Trenches,  before  Sebastopol,  Dec.,  1854. 

Deab  Gus, — ^I  have  got  your  letter  at  last,  but  what  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  saying  you  have  had  none  from  me  ?  If  it's  true,  and  you  are 
not  cramming  a  fellow,  that  swindling  post-office  ought  to  be  strangled. 
I  have  sent  several. 

Fanny  Green's  an  idiot  The  foolery  of  her  telling  you  to  ask  me  to 
get  Lora  Raglan's  auto — something — ^ibr  her  album !  You  do  write  so 
badly,  Gus,  I  can't  make  out  the  letters,  and  I'm  blest  if  I  know  how  to 
spell  the  word  myself.     His  signature,  I  suppose  she  means. 

She  had  better  write  over  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  ask  for  his: 
she^d  stand  a  deal  more  chance  of  getting  it  than  I  have  of  getting,  or 
asking  for.  Lord  Raglan's.  I  don't  believe  Lord  Raglan's  here.  At  the 
battle  of  Inkerman — and  that  was  the  6th  November,  Guy  Fawkes's 
Day,  Gus! — we  saw  somebody  in  a  cocked-hat  and  white  feathers,  sitting 
on  horseback  and  leisurely  loosing  on,  whom  they  said  was  Lord  Raglan. 
It  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  we  could  not  distinguish  what  he  was  like. 
Since  then,  we  have  not  heard  of  him,  and  the  impression  in  the  camp  is, 
that  he  has  been  back  in  London  (or  some  other  Eden)  weeks  ago,  to 
warm  beds  and  cosy  club-houses.  There's  a  house  within  view,  which  is 
called  his,  and  we  watch  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimneys,  wishing 
we  could  also  watch  the  fire-blaze  curling  inside ;  we  see  aides-de*camp 
emerging  from  the  doors,  but  as  to  his  being  perpetually  shut  up  in  it,  as 
Gum,  and  those,  make  a  show  of  believing,  it's  all  a  flam.  If  he  were 
there,  he  could  not  help  showing  out  sometimes.  I'll  write  a  line  to 
F.  G.  if  I  have  time,  and  answer  her  stupid  request. 

If  anybody  would  like  to  see  an  army  of  ghosts,  they  can  come  and 
look  at  us.  Our  eyes  are  sunken,  our  cheek-bones  stand  out,  our  faces 
are  drawn  and  white,  and  our  arms,  and  legs,  and  stomachs  are  thin 
transparencies.  Night- work,  illness,  starvation,  and  wet  and  cold  have 
done  it.  Our  dress  is  in  the  ghostly  way  also.  Our  boots  have  neither 
fronts  nor  sides ;  our  stockings  (what  are  left,  averaging  ten  pairs  and  a 
half  to  thirty  feet)  are  minus  toes  and  heels ;  our  trousers  hang  in  fringes, 
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and  are  tied  lound  the  knee  with  haybands;  our  shirts  (most  of  us 
possess  the  fragments  of  one,  always  in  wear  since  three  months)  have 
got  nothing  left  but  the  wristbands  and  tails,  so  that  there's  a  difficulty 
m  keeping  them  on ;  and  our  coats  are  yaried,  anything  you  may  like  i» 
call  them.  The  best  are  made  of  a  blanket,  thrown  on  with  careless 
elegance,  without  shape,  and  with  two  holes  punched  out  for  the  arms; 
many  sport  wn^pers  of  green  baize,  worn  after  the  form  of  a  shawl ; 
others  patronise  palet6ts  of  sail-cloth,  made  in  a  new  fiishion^  without 
sleeves  and  button-holes ;  and  a  few  stick  by  their  old  regimental  coat 
(or,  rather,  that  has  stuck  by  them),  but  in  a  precarious  state  of  dilapida* 
tion.  Some  rejoice  in  old  hats,  and  some  only  in  hair — matted,  long, 
and  greasy.  Some  heads  wear  it  (when  it's  rough  and  stubborn)  after 
the.  manner  of  an  owl ;  and  some  (when  it's  damp  and  weak)  hcmging 
down  like  a  lion's  mane ;  and,  having  given  up  soap  and  water,  our  skin 
is  of  a  mardal  hue,  a  tinge  between  soot  and  walnut-tree  wood.  These 
desirable  clothes  are  never  off  us,  and  never  dry,  for  we  are  under  a  per- 
petual soak  of  water — rain  above  and  standing  pools  below.  We  have 
also  got  (but  mind  you  read  this  in  a  whisper)  some  visitors  about  us, 
caught  from  the  Russians,  we  all  make  a  boast  of  asserting — but  it's  our 
dirty  clothes.  They  have  obtained  firm  footing  among  us,  and  won't  go 
out,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  scrub  and  swear.  Don't  split  about  this  to 
F.  G. :  she  would  never  let  me  go  near  her  to  snatch  a  kiss  again. 

We  have  not  heard  of  Jekyl,  or  found  his  body,  so  we  tlunk  he  may 
be  a  prisoner  to  the  Russians.  The  46th  Regiment  (Perry's  lot)  landed 
the  beginning  of  November.  They  came  ashore,  all  decorated  and  per- 
fumed, their  regimentals  bright  and  shining,  and  starch  in  their  shirts. 
I  and  Tubbs  and  Stiffing,  and  a  few  more  of  us  close  chums,  hastened 
to  meet  them,  and  assure  them  of  our  admiration  of  their  treatment  of 
that  horrid  Perry.  They  stared  at  us,  and  wondered  who  they  had  got 
amongst— unwashed  and  unshaven  as  we  were,  spangled  with  mud,  and 
our  togs  torn  and  tattered.  We  told  them  they  must  excuse  our  appear^ 
ance,  as  we  had  not  had  our  baggage  since  we  landed  in  the  Crimea,  but 
they  stiU  looked  askance  at  us.  Their  first  essay  in  the  trenches  took 
the.  top  of  their  pride  out  of  them,  and  the  hmd  storm,  which  they 
arrived  just  in  time  to  encounter,  took  the  rest.  It  is  a  £ftct,  Gus,  only 
it  was  hushed  up,  that  the  work  they  dropped  into  here  was  so  different 
from  what  they  bad  been  accustomed  to,  or  anticipated,  that  they  turned 
restive,  and  reftised  to  do  it  or  to  stay.  They  came  to,  however.  After 
that  they  died  off  by  pitfols — as  all  the  fresh  troops  do.  They  now  let 
the  new  arrivals  wait  a  few  days  before  sending  them  into  the  trenches. 
I  don't  see  that  it  makes  much  difference :  they  die  off  just  as  fast. 
Scores  of  men,  new  comers  and  old  stagers,  are  reported  sick  each  morn- 
ing, go  into  hospital,  and  never  come  put  again  alive.  Gill's  up  from 
Scutari,  and  can  walk  as  well  as  before  his  wound.  He  gives  the  most 
outrageous  accounts  of  the  hospitab  and  management,  enough  to  turn 
one  sick — ^nobody  would  believe  it,  but  for  the  same  want  of  manage- 
ment up  here.  He  says  there's  a  troop  of  girls  come  out  to  nurse  the 
sick — such  a  game !  The  prettiest  of  them  has  eot  lovely  eyes,  and  a 
mole  on  the  side  of  her  fiice.  Some  dress  in  white  veils  all  day,  and 
some  are  Romish-Protestants  (Gill  says  that  means  betwixt  and  between, 
good  for  neither),  and  keep  bowing  down  to  the  ground.  Tou  should 
have  heard  our  officers  gomg  on  about  it,  when  the  news  first  came  that 
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liw Iftdief  msn eomini^ out;  tome  dmring long  £ioes  over  it,  and  odmf 
Ignghing  ttod  ridieoJiE^.  It  was  a  mtttaken  proeeeding  alfeogother,  tbey 
8BB^  and  tfaoae  who  had  listenad  to  the  enthoMastie  notioiu  of  w«ak  giiia^ 
imt%  as  all  J  aa  the  giris  themBdves :  that  a  aoldier^s  hospital  was  no 
place  for  delicate-minded  young  Imdies,  and  that  their  presence  in  it 
oottld  only  eoabarraM  themselvei,  ihe  patients,  and  the  surgeons.  **  Qnito 
monstrous  t"  Croaidag  old  wretches  our  officers  are:  what  right  have 
they  to  put  in  their  spoke  against  it  ?  I  know  if  I  were  in  that  wretdied 
pbee,  Scutari  hospital,  in  all  its  short-coininffs  and  miaery,  it  would  go 
naif-way  towards  a  cure,  to  find  some  pretty  giris  round  my  bed,  to  make 
lore  to.     What  a  go  if  F,  G.  would  turn  nurse  and  come  out  I 

I  hare  been  writing  to  my  old  goremor  of  a  guardian,  and  if  yov  can 
borrow  the  letter  fro/ok  him,  do  so,  and  read  it  It  will  a£Ford  a  fiar 
necimen  of  the  average  official  letters  that  go  oat  from  camp.  We  call 
them  *'  official**  when  we  don't  give  the  truui.  Confidential  letters  are 
very  different  things :  but  we  only  reoture  upon  them  when  we  know 
they  won't  come  out  to  the  public.  Of  course  in  these  ^*  offidal*  letters 
we  cannot  altogether  disguise  matters,  as  they  are,  but  we  put  the  best 
construction  on  things.  The  fact  is,  Gus  (for  you  may  be  sure  my  letter 
to  you  is  not  ^  officutl"),  things  here  are  in  an  awful  state.  We  are 
going  at  railroad  speed  into  our  graves.  Thousands  are  already  there, 
and  they  are  the  best  off.  England  has  no  conception  of  the  dreadfiil 
straits  we  are  reduced  to.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  be  out  of  the 
world  than  be  as  we  are.  I  don'jt  mean  for  the  physical  privations,  but  for 
the  shame ;  that  drives  ns  wild — ^the  incapable  figure  we  cut  in  the  sight 
of  our  alHes;  We  are  in  tatters,  filth,  and  nakedness,  rotting  in  mud  and 
water,  trying  to  keep  bare  life  in  us  from  hour  to  hour.  Our  tents  are 
riddled  like  cullenders,  and  the  rain  comes  continuously  in,  and  stops  $ 
dieir  canvas  sides  are  KO  protection  against  the  frost,  the  wind,  and  the 
indoBMnt  winter ;  wood  cannot  be  procured  for  firing,  and  we  shiver  in 
tile  oold,  and  eat  our  salt  pork  raw ;  our  rations  are  doled  out  to  us, 
some  days  entire,  some  half,  some  none ;  the  coffee's  green,  and  can't  be 
used ;  we  are  paralysed  in  body,  desperate  in  mind ;  and  the  men  are 
worse  off  than  we  are.  Not  a  day  passes  but  hundreds  fall  rick,  and 
down  we  lie  in  what  are  called  the  ho6{ntals,  the  wet  ground  under  us, 
and  a  single  damp  blanket  atop,  and  wait,  as  patiently  as  we  may,  till 
death  comes.  There's  no  medicine ;  no  succour ;  and  there's  no  hope^ 
for  to  lie  down,  in  that  way,  is  to  die.  Some  are  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Scutari,  but  the  horrors  of  the  passage  there,  arising  from  indi&rence 
and  neglect,  are  such,  that  many  would  die  quietly,  where  they  are, 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  them.  Neither  can  all  be  seat,  for  they 
cannot  be  got  down  from  the  camp  to  the  ships :  no  road  has  been  made, 
the  mud  is  impassable,  and  the  horses  are  dead  or  dying :  some  of  dis- 
ease, mostly  of  fiimiae.  Latterly,  the  French  have  been  transporting 
the  sick  for  ns :  their  horses  are  fat  and  sleek.  Our  men  have  to  be 
almost  perpetually  in  the  trenches,  doing  the  work  of  three,  and  the 
hardest  constitution  is  failing.  All  this  evil  is  being  wilfrdly  enacted. 
Fot  a  long  while  we  scarcely  dared  to  speak  of  it  amongst  ourselves-— 
the  things  were  so  barefaced  and  shameful  that  there  was  a  reluctance  to 
allude  to  them.  Even  now,  if  Gum  hears  us  juniors  speaking  about  it,  he 
blows  off,  and  tells  us  to  be  quiet :  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  quiet  to  you. 
Laay  indifference  caused  the  battle  c^  Inkerman.     Sir  de  Lacy  Evans 
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(and  if&fXi)  repofttodl^  poiofted  out  to  Lord  Biglaa  tliat  we  ihouU 
ineyitably  be  afetiifikftd  in  titaA,  our  weak  point,  but  Lord  BagLtfi  4lid  not 
oazB — At  leaft  we  presnoie  ao^  for  he  never  §o  mndb  ae  lode  down  to  Jook 
nt  the  groondi  The  camp  ii  in  the  moet  aitoanding  state  of  filth»  and 
he  baa  never  seen  into  it,  or  issued  orders  to  cleanse  it.  The  stores  of 
piovisbns  that  wooU  have  saved  our  lives  and  our  horses'^  and  olothed 
oar  diivering  limbi^  are  Ijing  in  profusion  at  Bahddav%  spmling  and 
rotting,  but  neither  he  nor  anybodj  else  orders  them  to  be  given  out  A 
road  to  the  eamp  might  have  been  madei  fifty  times  over,  with  a  little 
exertion,  but  no  <me  troubles  over  it|  or  orders  it  done,  though  we  are 
peiidung  for  want  of  the  things  it  would  bring  up.  Wooden  nouses  are 
iving  in  the  water  at  Balaklava,  and  we  are  dymg  in  our  eanvas  tents. 
After  the  great  storm,  stores  of  various  descriptions  were  floating  in 
profusion  about  Balaklava  harbour,  for  the  want  of  picking  up,  but 
the  authorities  todc  no  notice  of  it,  nor  ordered  it  done,  and  they  ware 
all  washed  away  or  buried  in  the  mud.  I  saw  as  mudi  hay  as  would 
fill  London  chnrohes :  it  wonld  have  saved  our  horses — but  wlio  cares  for 
them*  or  for  us  either? 

New  regiments  are  compelled  to  land  in  storm  and  tempest^  without 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  protection :  other  regiments,  fresh  from  warm 
climates,  are  tmrned  adriit  with  no  winter  clothes,  under  or  outer. 
Cholera  and  fever  have  long  been  doing  their  ample  work,  and,  now, 
dysentery  and  scurvy  have  come.  Biscuit  and  salt  pork,  sometimes 
Coed,  sometimes  raw,  and  no  vegetables,  have  brought  it  on,  and  the 
doctors  say,  if  not  arrested,  it  will  mow  us  all  down.  The  French 
look  on  with  amazement,  marvelhng  at  the  wicked  indifference  of  our 
heads,  the  patient  submission  of  the  army,  and  the  universal  incapacity 
betrayed  by  all.  When  I  got  to  my  writing,  just  now,  it  had  rained  for 
rix*and-thirty  hours ;  now  it  snows  and  haua,  the  mire  is  getting  white 
— not  hard — and  the  aharp  wind  cuts  at  me  through  the  heaving  eanvia. 
I  was  in  the  trenches  all  last  night*  and,  on  coming  oat,  there  was  an 
order  for  some  of  the  men,  who  had  been  with  me,  to  wade  all  the  way 
to  Balaklava,  and  get  npsome  rations.  They  were  drenched  and  starving, 
hardly  sble  to  put  one  foot  before  another,  but  they  had  to  go^  and 
started  without  a  meal,  for  there  was  no  fuel  to  make  a  fire  to  warm  it, 
and  brushwood  won't  light  in  such  wet  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
trendies  again  to-night,  so  many,  who  ou^t  to  take  their  tum%  are 
down  with  sickness.  The  Russians  make  nig^  sorties  on  us  frequently, 
and  we  have  to  drive  them  back,  amongst  other  agreeable  jobs.  Rumours 
are  now  flying  about  the  camp  that  our  shamed  state  is  the  result  of 
inackary.  That  Lord  Raglan  has  quietly  and  gradually  reduced  us  to 
it,  purposely,  and  is  letting  us  die  off,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  some 
at  home^  who  are  the  secret  friends  of  Russia.  I  was  in  our  coloners 
camp  the  evening  before  last,  waiting  for  him  to  come  in,  when  an 
officer  of  the  ■  ■■  Regiment  entered,  and  said  it.  Grnm  was  lying  down, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  for  he  has  got  some  sort  of  &ver  on  bun,  and  he 
anddenly  raised  his  head  up  and  stared  at  the  fellow.  ''  By '  V  cried 
h^  <(  I  have  kmg  thought  it  looked  like  it"  <'  But  wheie's  the  treason  ?V 
eaUed  out  Cuff;  "it  can't  be  in  the  Horse  Guards.  And  where  are  her 
Majesty's  eyes  and  her  keen  judgment,  that  she  cannot  detect  what's 

Sg  on<— if  anvthing  is  going  on."     "  It's  not  her  M^esty's  fiiult  that 
pi  are  kept  from  her,"  cried  the  oflioer  who  had  brought  the  report : 
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*^ahe  can  only  Bee  what  her  ministera  choose  to  let  her.**  '^But  surely,** 
eaid  Cuff,  *'  the  Doke  of  Cambridge  might  enlighten        " 

Just  then  Gum  caught  sight  of  me— he  did  not  know  I  was  there,  or 
liad  forvotten  it — and  he  croaked  out — for  he  is  as  hoarse  as  a  raven  just 
BOW— £at  I  was  to  make  myself  scarce,  and  if  I  breathed  a  word  out- 
side of  what  I  had  been  an  eavesdropping  witness  to,  Lord  Raglan 
should  court-martial  me.  So  off  I  tore,  through  the  slosh  and  the  offidj 
and  found  Gill  and  Tubbs,  and  told  them  all. 

Gus !  can  this  be  true  ?  They  treat  us  as  if  we  were  geese,  without 
brains  and  ears,  but  we  are  not  quite  such  geese  in  intellect  as  they 
would  like  us  to  be.  One  thing  gives  a  colouring  to  it — why  is  it  that 
all  our  officers  are  asking  to  resign  f  Gum  said,  the  other  dinr,  that  it 
made  his  cheek  blush  (but  it's  red  enough  at  all  times)  to  mid,  each 
morning,  a  fresh  number  of  officers  swelling  the  lists  of  the  malcontents, 
and  praying  to  be  released  from  the  army.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  are 
trying  to  leave  this :  I  would  give  up  my  commission  to-morrow  if  I 
could :  and  what  must  be  thought  of  us  when  thu  comes  to  be  known  in 
England  ?  Will  our  country  say  we  are  cowards  ?  Gus !  never  yon 
believe  it.  There's  not  a  cowardly  heart  out  here.  We  would  fight  our 
life's  blood  out,  drop  by  drop,  for  our  Queen  and  country,  and  our  own 
good  name  and  honour,  and  never  flinch,  but  when  England  hears  that 
all  her  brave  servants  are  clamouring  to  quit  the  Crimea,  in  disg^ust  at 
what  they  see,  outraged  by  what  they  cannot  help,  let  her  be  sure  that 
something  disgracefully  wrong  is  up.  Look  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
gone  home,  beginning  with  his  Royal  Highness,  with  Lord  Cardigan, 
with  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  with  Sir  George  Brown — I  need  not  call  over 
the  list,  you  can  go  down  it  for  yourself.  As  brave  soldiers,  as  true* 
hearted  men,  as  ever  went  into  a  battle-field.  Does  England  really 
believe  that  it  is  their  <<  wounds"  and  their  '*  sickness"  that  have  taken 
them  all  back  ?  Oh  !  if  some  one  of  them  would  but  get  up  in  his 
place  in  the  House,  and,  remembering  those  he  has  left  behind  to  die^ 
speak  out  the  truth !  K  he  would  but  burst  through  the  trammels  of 
official  etiquette  and  the  custom  of  aristocratic  conceument,  and  feariessly 
tell  how  we  are  being  sacrificed,  the  people  of  England,  ay,  and  I  believe 
the  Queen  with  them,  would  rise,  with  one  voice,  and  insist  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  save  our  poor  remnant  of  an  army,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  If  we  all  lay  down  in  rows  on  the  wet  earth  to  die,  and 
a  word  from  head-quarters  here  would  save  us,  that  word  would  never  be 
spoken.  Nobody,  from  the  moment  of  our  landing,  has  cared  for  us, 
looked  tons,  or  asked  after  us  :  a  dog-fighter  takes  more  thought  for  his 
dogs  than  has  been  taken  for  us  :  all  the  officers,  still  here,  know  this  \ 
those  who  have  gone  home  know  it ;  and,  if  they  who  are  in  the  next 
world  can  look  down  to  this,  they  likewise  know  tnat  it  is  but  the  bitter 
truth.  If  treachery  has  not  been  at  work,  what  has  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
all  are  incompetent,  the  ministers,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  commander* 
in-chief,  here,  and  his  staff,  the  acting  management  in  camp,  at  Bala* 
klava  town  and  harbour,  at  Scutari,  and  at  home !  If  they  are  all  in* 
competent,  it  is  a  condition  of  thmgs  that  never  was  heard  of  in  our 
kingdom,  or  in  the  conduct  of  any  war  yet.  There's  not  a  grave  here^  to 
which  its  sleeping  inmate  has  been  sent  in  rude  neglect,  but  cries  aloud 
for  retribution  on  this  sinftil  incompetency.  '^  We  can  bnt  do  our  duty 
and  die/'  Gill  heard  an  officer  say,  since  ne  got  up  from  Scutari,  <*bi^ 
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<jod  be  thanked  for  one  ihing — that  it  is  not  we  who  have  the  an  and 
suffering  to  answer  for !" 

Be  sore  don't  let  anybody  see  this  letter — though  I  declare  to  you, 
Gus,  that  erery  word  in  it  is  sacred  truth.  EspedaUy  your  goyemor :  he 
is  such  a  fiery  many  he  would  be  for  taking  it,  red-hot,  in  his  hand  to 
Lord  Haidingy  and  I  should  be  court-martialed,  as  Gum  threatens,  or 
perhaps  get  arraigned  for  high  treason  by  Aberdeen  and  his  tail,  and  be 
beheaded  on  Tower  HilL 

If  I  live,  ril  write  again*    If  I  don't,  good-by .—-Yours,  old  chum, 

TOK  PSPFEB. 

Ausrnstos  SparkinsoD,  Esquire,  Junior. 

P.S. — Smuggle  the  enclosed  to  Fanny. 


Shot  and  Shell  Trenches,  hefore  Sebastopol,  Dec,  1854. 

Mt  dearest  Farnt, — I  have  thought  of  you  day  and  night  sbce  I 
left,  and  have  sent  you  no  end  of  messages  and  letters,  through  Sparkin« 
son,  and  now  he  swears  they  have  never  reached  him.  Some  of  us 
mean  to  fire  the  post-office,  if  it  goes  on  like  this ;  so,  my  duck,  you'll  be 
revenged. 

Spark  says  you  want  Lord  Raglan's  name  for  your  album.  If  you 
were  not  the  most  innocent  Kttle  oove — as  I  said  to  Spark — you  would 
have  known  better  than  to  ask.  Commanders-in-chief  are  not  like  other 
people:  they  never  hold  communication  with  anybody  but  themselves, 
and  never  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  looked  at  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  king ;  but  a  British  army  may  not  look  at  its  commander-in- 
chief.  The  fi«neral  officers  don't  presume  to  crave  speech  with  ours^ 
except  throng  the  medium  of  the  speaking  trumpets.  He  is  a  deal  too 
august  for  the  ordinary  ways  of  conversation.  We  don't  know  what  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  may  liave  ventured  to  do :  report  says  that  he  did 
accost  the  commander,  and  the  consequences  were  so  tremendous,  his 
Royal  Highness  at  once  left  the  Crimea.  -  The  staff  are  equally  exclusive, 
and  never  condescend  to  notice  the  army.  Lord  Raglan  (or  an  effigy 
that  represents  him,  and  signs  the  general  orders)  keeps  himself  in  a 
crystal  case,  and  that  is  kept  in  a  snug  room,  and  that  m  a  generally* 
unapproachable  house.  Long  brass  tubes  connect  the  case  with  the 
aides-de-camp's  congregating  room,  and  all  communications  Lord  Raglan 
(or  the  effigy)  thinks  it  necessary  to  make,  are  spoken  throueh  the  brass. 
That's  all  we  get  out  of  our  commander,  so  you  may  judge  whether 
there's  a  possibility  of  getting  his  signature  out  of  him  for  a  l^y's  album. 
Would  you  believe,  that  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  the  French  are  a 
hundred  years  behind  us,  in  these  respects  ?  We  actually  see  their  chief 
(General  Canrobert)  ridine  about  amongst  the  men,  any  hour  in  die  day, 
examining  into  things  with  his  own  eyes.  I  could  ask  for  his  signature 
for  you,  or  a  lock  of  his  hair  either,  if  that  would  do  you  any  gomL 

The  war's  going  on  with  us  at  a  swimming  pace.  The  chief  officers 
have  been  divided  into  three  divisions :  one  division's  dead,  one's  sick, 
and  lying  in  the  mud,  under  damp  blankets  (the  water-cure  system  is 
gone  upon,  here),  and  the  third  has  hooked  it  and  gone  home.  A  few 
poor  jimSors,  like  Gill,  and  me,  and  Tubbs,  who  have  no  interest,  are  left 
here  to  go  off  quietly  into  the  ground  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Our 
commanders  are  especially  careful  of  our  healtn;  and,  to  make  us  hardy. 
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tbej  divide  »  wkok  ioit  of  elothes  amongit  fiv«.    Ose  Inc  tfae  ooflfc; 

another  the  trousen,  which  are  docked  at  the  kneey  lika  J«8fie'a,  a&d 
fiuiahed  off  with  fringe;  a  thiid  the  fhirt;  a  fouiih  the  al^pcn  (boots 
areoHtof  fuhion);  and  the  fifth  the  gartera^-if  your  Uuihet  will  pardon 
my  mentioning  toch  a  wordL  The  same  with  the  Ibod:  they  indulge 
UB  With  one  entire  meal  per  diem.  To-day  we  have  dinner  (raw  podL 
and  wet  biacait);  yesteiday  it  was  aopper  (raw  pork  and  wet  bieeoit) ; 
the  day  before,  breakfiut  (raw  pork  and  wet  biaeuit).  Our  toiti  have 
been  ingenioualy  contrived  to  let  in  and  retain  the  rain,  so  that  we  have 
the  luxury  of  a  perpetual  shower  and  cold  vapour  bath :  but  we  cannot, 
try  as  we  will,  get  the  water  to  remain  more  than  three  inches  above 
ground,  so  that  when  we  lie  down  in  it  at  night,  we  are  not  quite 
covered.  We  are  fining  down  to  elegance,  under  the  treatment,  and 
feel  cool  and  very  grateful  to  our  commander  and  the  government  at 
home. 

We  are  indulged  sometimes  vrith  a  ride  in  the  air.  One  mooing*  on 
awaking,  the  wind  took  our  tents  up,  and  took  us  up  after  them.  Poles^ 
canvas,  various  items  of  dothing,  gentlemen  in  drawers  and  nigfai-shirtB, 
and  ensigns  without,  were  soaring  away,  to  each  other^s  admiration. 
One  minute,  we  were  dropped  into  the  poob ;  the  next,  were  caught  up^ 
whirled  about,  and  plumped  into  a  bed  <^  mud.  It  was  novel  and 
pleasant,  and  lasted  all  day ;  but  at  night  we  £Blt  a  little  tired  and  sore. 

We  are  encamped  in  a  plain  of  mud  several  miles  square.  When  we 
yenture  out,  we  go  souse  in,  up  to  our  arm-pits :  and  i^e  floundering 
about  causes  so  much  diversion,  that  our  authorities  kindly  permit  it  to 
remain,  and  won't,  on  any  account,  have  it  cleansed.  To  look  at  us, 
when  several  are  out  on  a  f(»raging  expedition,  you  would  think  it  was  a 
great  lake  of  black  water  fiiU  cf  swimmers,  for  little  can  be  seen  of  us  but 
our  heads  and  necks.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  this  is  the  chief 
reason  for  our  being  restoicted  to  a  single  garment  each :  to  wade  about 
in  a  sea  <^  mud,  fully  clothed,  would  be  inconvenient,  besides  making  so 
much  washing,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with,  no  tubs,  or  soap,  or  water.  Some 
of  our  fellowB,  finding  the  tents  rath«r  aiiy,  have  been  burrowing  holes  in 
the  earth,  like  the  rabbits,  stretching  over  a  canvas  covering  for  the  roof. 
But  they  don't  answer.  The  sides  have  a  propensity  for  fialliag  in,  and 
several  unlucky  inmates  have^  in  consequence,  been  suffocated. 

Now,  my  dear  girl,  I  have  an  urgent  request  to  make  you.  I  want 
you  to  turn  nurse  (in  name,  you  know),  and  come  out,  as  such,  to  Scutari 
hospital.  If  your  mamma  objects,  talk  her  oyer,  about  tl^  pious  office 
you  will  be  performing.  Lots  of  young  ladies  have  come  out,  some  of 
them  in  white  veils,  which  look  very  finscinating.  If  you  come,  I'll  manage 
a  slight  wound  or  sickness,  and  get  sent  down  to  hospital.  Think  how 
enchanting  it  would  be^  for  me  to  be  lying  on  the  floor  all  day  (which  is 
the  custom  with  our  side  at  Scutari)  and  you  ritting  by,  to  soothe  me  and 
reading  poetry  I  There  are  some  dreadful  scenes  going  on,  Gill  says,  but 
YOU  can  call  up  your  nerve,  and  need  not  look  round  at  tli^m.  You  will 
be  at  no  trouble  and  no  expense :  only  go  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  say 
you  are  a  young  lady-nurse,  and  he'll  send  you. 

I  am  just  called  away  to  take  a  twelve  hours'  cooling  in  the  trendies. 
So,  untU  we  meet  at  Scutari,  belieye  me,  dearest  Fanny,  to  be  your  ever 
devoted  Toil 

Hiss  Fanny  Greeo,  Eensiagton. 
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Edited  by  HrantY  Sficeb,  Esq^  Authdk  of  "  Alcestis^'* 
^<  SiaHTS  ASD  Sounds, **  &c. 

Need  I  premise  that  noddcg  short  of  an  undertakiog  of  the  most 
solemn  kind  could  have  lodneed  me  to  intrude  myself — mv  sorroirs  and 
errors — (not  to  mention  my  little  snccesses) — ^upon  a  thoughtless  world  ? 

My  grandmother,  upon  her  death-hed — (or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
upon  tlw  ooneh  on  whira  she  ultimately  died) — summoned  me  to  her  side-^ 
(I  was  then  just  turned  four,  and  waa  sucking  bsrleyHSUgar)— and  exacted 
a  pledge  from  me  that,  at  some  fitting  penod  of  my  after-life,  I  should 
publish  my  autobiographT.  Sobbing  and  sucking,  I  yielded  to  the  iatai 
polysyllable,  and  now,  poblie— (for  why  speak  to  you  caressingly  ?) — what 
can  I  do  P  Self  is  always  a  distasteful  theme,  with  the  disadTantage  that 
nobody  thoroughly  believeg  ;  the  consequence  of  which  infidelity  is,  that 
one  has  to  write  considerably  beyond  the  margin,  in  order  to  reduce  what 
fit  beliered  to  the  dimensions  of  truth, 

I  giTc  notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to  depart  from  this  Tieious  system-^ 
to  be  cheerfully  candid,  and  savagely  sincere.  If,  therefore,  pubfic,  you 
accept  the  confession  of  my  little  foibles,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
receive  with  equal  promptitude  such  litUe  self-oommendings  as  I  may' be 
compelled  to  bestow. 

It  is  certunly  somewhat  extraordinary  that  so  many  individuals  of 
reputed  sense,  and  generally— like  my  grandmother — of  ripened  years — 
should  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  exact  these  perilous  pledges,  from 
the  observance  of  which  they  themselves  can  derive  no  advantage,  while 
they  expose  the  givers  to  the  most  unmerited  imputations  of  vanity, 
egotism,  and  suppression  of  truth  ! 

It  is,  however,  too  late  to  cavil.    Here  is  my  story.     If  any  struggling 

sister But  this   is  flourish.     I   am  not  actuated  by  the  slightest 

motive  of  philanthropy,  or  wherefore  dte  my  gnndmother  ?  I  really 
could  iiot  have  done  this  thing— eicept  for  a  promise.  Thank  my 
grandmother.  _« 

I,  the  interesting  little  subject  of  the  folloiring  memoir,  was  bom  on 

the of i  in  the  year  — - ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  the  most 

poignant  regret  to  the  autobiographer,  that,  in  spite  of  her  indefittiffable 
endeavours  to  collect  materials  for  filline  up  the  above  blanks,  she  is, 
after  all,  unable  to  do  more  than  record  tiie  unquestionable  foct  of  her 
nativity.  A  similar  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  my  aspect  and 
genered  appearance  at  the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  my  principal  infor* 
mation  being  derived  from  the  united  testimony  of  a  succession  of  nurses 
-—moist  and  otherwise — who  certainly  pronounce  me  to  have  been  the 
sweetest  and  most  uncryingest  baby  as  ever  was.  Still,  as  this  is  a  form 
ci  expression  to  which  nurses  are  much  addicted — and  is^  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
formal  certificate,  generally  obtainable  for  half-a-crown — ^I  abandon  this 
point  also  to  the  discretion  of  my  rsaders  ;  and  wiU  content  myself  with 
asserting  that  my  lineaments,  even  at  this  immature  period,  gave  abun« 
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dftnt  promise  of  that  genius  which  ultimatelj  manifested  itself.  I  am 
inclined,  in  short,  to  tlunk  that  they  were  rather  distinguished  hy  an  ex- 
pression of  sweetness,  good-humour,  and  intelligence,  than  hy  the  less 
desirable  characteristics  of  regular,  passionless,  beauty.  Time  and 
nature  have  since  somewhat  modified  this  arrangement.  I  am,  note?, 
excessively  pretty.     But  I  anticipate. 

Mentioning  cursorily  that  I  passed  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal  of 
hooping-cough,  measles,  and  all  those  lesser  ills  to  wluch  childhood  is 
peculiarly  heir,  I  arrive  at  my  fif^h  year,  the  epoch  at  which  my  remark* 
able  character  first  began  to  develop  itself.  On  referring  to  my  diary,  I 
find  a  curious  but  authentic  little  anecdote,  which  aptly  illustrates  my 
extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  Mind  had  thus — (as  Count  d'Orsay 
observed  when  with  his  slight  and  elegant  wheel  he  took  off  that  of  a 
huge  Brompton  'bus — an  anecdote  strangely  enough  omitted  in  Mr. 
Patmore's  interesting  memoir  of  that  distinguished  man) — ^mind,  I  say, 
had  thus  early  asserted  its  dominion  over  matter.  The  spark  of  mental 
power  had  dropped  upon  the  tinder  of  my  brain,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
future — I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word — conflagration. 

One  morning — (the  date  is  lost) — it  chanced  that  a  portion  of  the 
nursery  repast  consisted  of  bread-pudding,  I  had  already  rec^ved  and 
disposed  of  a  tolerable  plateful  of  this  delicacy,  when  my  nurse— (from 
whose  own  lips  I  afterwards  received  this  anecdote) — addressed  her  littie 
charge  as  follows : 

<'  My  dear — a  littie  more  puddine  ?" 

^*  No,  sank  you,  nurse,"  I  lisped,  m  reply. 

Nurse  started. 

'<  Wkyy  my  dear?"  was  the  amazed  rejoinder.  (For  I  liked  bread* 
pudding.) 

<<  Nurse,"  I  answered,  with  a  gravity  beyond  my  years,  "  I  cannot — 
vnU  not." 

'<  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  nurse,  helping  herself.  ^^  You  may,  if  you 
like." 

'^  No,  nurse,"  was  the  firm  reply.     "  It  would  not  please  mamma  /" 

Up  to  the  conclusion  of  my  seventh  year  I  evinced  but  few  indications 
of  greatness— still  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  the  young  intellect  was 
attaining  a  certain  consciousness  of  power,  and  lacked  only  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  of  education  to  put  forth  its  giant  strength. 

On  a  gloomy  afternoon  in  December,  18 — y  nurse  and  myself 
happened  to  be  in  the  back  nursery — the  former  darning  a  sock,  tile 
latter  rolling  on  the  floor — and  occasionally  murmuring  to  herself  some- 
thing which,  at  last,  awakened  nurse's  attention.  It  sounded  like  rhyme  I 
Was  it  possible  ?     Could  the  spirit  of  poesy  be  already  nascent? 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  said  nurse,  quietly  pretending  to  continue  her 
work,  though  her  fingers,  trembling  witii  agitation,  almost  refused  their 
oflSce — "  go  on,  my  lambkin !" 

"Dock,"  I  murmured — "Dickery  dock — ^the  mouse — ^the  mou-ou- 
ouse  ran  up  the  clock." 

The  rhymed  couplet  was  complete  I  Nurse  threw  down  her  work,  and, 
catching  me  to  her  bosom,  burst  into  exultbg  tears.  A  poem  at  seven 
years  old !  The  completion  of  this  juvenile  production — (I  am  sensible 
that  I  may  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  bat  can  rilenoe  my  defisuners  with  a 
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word — If  I  am  not  the  author,  toko  is  ^)— was  for  some  time  deferred,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  18 —  that  the  sequel  of  the  "  Mouse*'  was 
added.  I  now  present  the  piece  in  its  integrity,  and  with  the  original 
title,  hitherto  suppressed. 

THE  CUBIOUS  KOUSB. 

Didcery,  dickerj  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock, 

rfV«wWf»18-] 
The  dock  struck  one  (pronounced  iPQwn\ 
The  mouse  ran  down, 
Dickery,  dickeiy  dock. 

I  eschew  comparisons.  Let  it  simply  be  remarked  that  Shelley  was  a 
dever  person — that  Wordsworth  was  good  enough  (in  his  way) — that 
Birron — (I  prefer  spelling  this  name  as  I  feel  sure  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced, though  the  poet  himself  thought  differently)  ~ threw  off  a  page 
or  two  as  well  as  anybody — that  Tennyson  b  not  wholly  deyoid  of  point 
or  pathos ;  but,  herCy  mjive  lines — one  of  which  is  a  mere  refrain — is 
conyeyed  as  simple  and  beautiful  a  domestic  tale  as  can  well  be  con* 
ceived !  How  clear  the  connexion !  How  yiyid  the  still  life  of  the 
picture!  How  natural  the  details!  The  ascent  of  the  mouse— his 
patient  scrutiny  of  the  dial— the  striking  of  the  dock^-the  hurried 
departure  of  the  mouse  (probably  to  keep  some  appointment  at  a  neigh- 
bourins^  candle*boz) — how  rapid  the  march  of  events— and  how  sooth- 
ingly do  we  at  length  sink  down  upon  the  original  chorus,  '*  Dickery'* 
— ^yes,  "  dickery  dock."    We  are  safe — at  rest — ^in  "  dock." 

Circumstances,  trivial  in  the  lives  of  common  individuals,  acquire,  in 
the  history  of  genius,  a  livdy  importance.  Let  me  record  a  singular 
coincidence. 

Scarcely  had  I  attuned  my  tenth  year,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  dis* 
order,  which  for  some  short  time  the  medical  attendants  were  utterly 
unable  to  classify ;  but  which  ultimately  resolved  itsdf  into  a  cold  in  the 
head.    Ai  the  very  same  period^  though  at  a  distance  of  nearly  five 

hundred  miles,  the  cdebrated  authoress.  Lady  C*  B ^  was  similarly 

attacked.  The  two  invalids  were  confined  to  their  respective  chambers 
for  (he  same  period;  the  same  remedies  were  resorted  to  in  both  cases ; 
both  descended  to  the  drawing-room  on  the  same  morning ;  and,  as 
though  to  complete  the  extraordinary  lustory,  both  partook  of  a  sago- 
pudchng  on  the  first  day  of  convalescence.     .     •     • 

My  readers  must  oraw  their  own  conclusions.  On  subjects  so 
mysterious,  it  is  not  the  province  of  an  autobiographer  to  dilate. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  I  was  destined  to  make  my  debut  in 
that  sodety  of  which  I  was  thereafter  to  become  so  distinguished  an 
ornament.  I  was  invited  with  my  mother,  who  (sensible  of  the  respon- 
sibility she  owned  in  the  charge  of  her  gifted  child)  seldom  suffered  me 
to  leave  her  sight,  to  a  small,  but  well-selected  party,  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  W  i  to  which  reunion,  in  compliment  to  me,  a  few  literary 
persons  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  invited — among  them,  the 
Rev.  John  D  y,  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  Scandinavian 
Cookery,  and  Chureh  Architecture  of  the  fifth  Renaissance  Era.  There 
were  to  be  present,  moreover,  Mr.  Simpson  B        ,  the  new  spasmodic 
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dnunatist ;  BiUd  Bej  (ahas  Peter  Jones),  ex-major  of  bashi-bozooks  ; 
Mr,  H.  C  'i  the  bended  and  bitter  ciitic;  and  a  few  others  of 
Bunor  note* 

Need  I  dwell  upon  the  feelings  which  agitated  my  boeom  as  the  im-* 
portant  hour  drew  near  ?  My  simple  white  muslin  had  been  donned  as 
early  as  twelve  o'clock  (though  the  party  was  not  to  assemble  till  eight), 

and  a  young  friend.  Miss  C y  bad  obligingly  volunteered  to  caU  for 

the  young  queen  of  the  evemog — and  her  mother. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  I  had  grown  extremely  pretty.  My 
long  bright  hair  curled  in  a  thousand  natural  tresses,  which  it  took  my 
maid  at  least  two  hours  a  day  to  azraoge  in  the  most  unstudied  form  ; 
while  my  artless,  innocent  manner — acquired  with  considerable  care — 
formed  a  most  engaging  contrast  with  the  staid  demeanour  of  most  of 
my  assocaates  of  equal  age. 

**  I  was  dressed  " — (I  copy  from  my  diary) — ^<  at  half-past  twdve ;  a 
ringle  rose  stuck  in  my  braraed  bar — ^my  slender  waist  bound  in  its  dnc- 
tuie  of  snowy  muslin — my  small  feet  cased  in  brodeqwns  oi  the  softest  epi- 
dermis of  the  juvenile  cow — ^gloves^  so  pHiti  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
were  plaoed  ready  for  my  little  white  hands  upon  a  high  shelf,  lest  I 
shoulo,  in  my  impatienee,  suUy  their  pore  incandesoeiioe  ere  the  arrival 
of  the  leaden-feoted  messenger,  whose  hoar-glass  but  too  slowly  emitted 
its  sandy  tenants.     I  was  to  have  been  called  for  at  half-past  nx.     That 

time  arrived — ^no  Miss  C  Five  minute*  elapsed — no  Miss  C . 

Ten  minutes  more — the  same  result.  Agitation  succeeded  to  impatience, 
and  was  in  turn  overdnown  by  anxiety,  -mo,  Kke  all  usurpers,  was  speedily 
superseded,  and  surprise  ascended  the  iiirone,  being  almost  instantly 
displaced  by  anger — ^whieh  latter  suoemnbed  to  passion,  on  discovering 
that  it  was.  now  past  seven  i/eloek.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  was 
suffered  to  elapse,  and  my  mother  then,  seeing  that  I  was  totally  unfit, 
from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  was,  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  that 
talented  cirsle  in  which  I  was  to  have  mixed,  insisted  upon  my  undressing 
and  retiring  to  my  coach." 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  IGss  O——^  jealous,  probably,  of  the  youne 
tUbuiantey  had  intentiimally  forgotten  her  engagements,  and  proceeded 
to  the  pari^  alone  I 

With  a  few  remaiks  upon  my  genefal  demeanour  and  habits,  I  shall 
dose  the  present  portion  of  this  work,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  my  various  writings^  with  their  effect  upon  the  public 
taste  and  manners  generaUy,  giving  such  extracts,  from  time  to  time,  as 
I  deem  desirable. 

I  was  rather  inclined  to  gaiety  than  thoughtfulness ;  and  was,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  extremely  partial  to  social  intercourse.  I 
was,  notwithstanding,  methodical  enough  in  my  habits,  and  arranged  my 
day  pretty  much  as  follows. 

Rising  between  nine  and  ten,  I  generally  took  my  frugal  breakfast, 
consisting  mainly  of  tea,  coffee,  and  revalenta ;  bread  and  butter,  with  occa- 
sionally a  couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  slice  of  ham,  marmalade,  &c. 
The  meal  concluded,  I  withdrew  to  my  library,  where  I  engaged  actively 
in  nothing  particular  till  luncheon ;  after  wUch  I  either  returned  to  the 
occupation  I  have  mentioned,  or  drove  or  walked  outf  with  my  mother. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  usually  partook  of  dinner ;  and,  the 
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evenifig^ft  enngiemeDis  ended,  retired  to  bed,  at  periods  which  varied 
oennderaUj  from  ten  to  half-past  three. 

The  oonne  of  reading  saggested  to  me  bj  a  Uterary  genlSeman  who 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  omr  family,  was  so  sedolousJy  pm^ued,  that, 
befbie  attaining  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  perosed,  and  recorded  my 
opinions  of,  the  following  standard  works,  many  of  which  bear  marginal 
notes  in  my  own  handwriting :  "  Maognall's  Questions ;"  <<  The  Rules  of 
Cribbage;"  "PhUip  Quarll;''  "Poems,"  by  Euphemia  Phisgig;  "The 
Pebbles  of  Parliament-street,''  by  Thomas  Cruskm ;  &c.,  ke. 

Poetry,  howevei^  was  my  chief  delight  True,  I  lored  music,  in 
which  I  was  a  proficient,  an(F  would  sit  at  my  piano  for  hours  together, 
trifling  with  the  chords ;  hnt  poetry — ^poetry  was  my  idol !  To  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  that  tender  melancholy  which  at  times  over- 
shadowed my  yonng  spirit.  It  is  sdd  by  one  oi  themselves — ^who  there- 
ferie,  of  coarse,  know  all  about  it — that  poets  "  learn  in  suffering  what 
they  teach  in  song."  Does  not  the  first  extract  I  shall  make,  from  my 
earner  efforts,  ^drly  illustrate  this  ?     I  give  it  wholly  uncorrected : 

THE  HOTJBNEB. 

(J  Moist  and  Melancholy  Song!) 

By  life's  streamlet 
Others  dream.    Let 

Me  i>iirsae  my  watery  way — 
Moonung,  weepinj^ — 
Laige  tears  creepmg 

Ffood  my  worn  cheek  night  and  day. 

Sobbing,  streaming — 
Gushing— seeming 

Past  all  cure,  mv  fount  of  woe- 
Large  tears — small  tears — 
Any  tears — all  tears — 

Tbars  that  trickle— tears  that  flow. 

Sometimes  showering. 
Sometimes  pouring. 

Kerchiefs  useless — sponges  vain ! 
Nothing  stops  it— 
NeighlK>urs  opp'sit* 

Marvel  at  the  ceaseless  rain. 

Weeping — weeping — 

Tear-bewilder3— thus  as  I 
Mourning  pass  on. 
In  compar^on, 

Nioke,  herselfj  was  dry. 

Turn  we  from  this  sad  yet  musical  strain  to  another  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent character.  Strange — strange  beyond  conception — are  the  varying 
attributes  of  genius !  Who  would  believe  that  the  following  lyric — so 
bold,  so  replete  with  energy  and  action — could  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a 
£ur  young  giril,  who  (she  can  take  upon  herself  to  affirm)  had  had  no 
penonal  experience  whatsoever  of  the  manly  sport  it  celebrates?  I 
was  on  a  Tisi^  at  the  time,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Harry    ■■'    ■,  whose 
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kitchen-garden  (I  believe)  was  one  monung  fixed  upon  as  the  *^ 'throw 
off"  of  Sie  Surrey  Union  F.  H.  Oar  lively  host,  with  a  glance  at  me^ 
suggested  that  the  sport  should  be  inaugurated  by  a  song  suited  to  the 
occasion.  I  was  silent,  affecting  not  to  hear;  but,  before  the  party  rose, 
produced  from  under  my  napkin,  where  it  had  been  surreptitiously  com- 
posed, the  annexed : 

HT7KTIKG  SOKO. 

Hark,  follow !    Follow^  hark ! 

Follow,  follow,  follow,  hark  I 
Hark,  follow,  follow !    Follow,  hark ! 

Hark,  hark,  follow,  hark ! 

Chorus— Bxrk,  follow,  &c. 

But  there  is  yet  another  style  in  which  I  was  said,  if  posdble,  to 
transcend  myself — ^I  allude  to  that  mingling  of  simple  pathos  with 
playful  trifling,  in  which  I  was  the  first  to  excel,  and  whidi  I  conse- 
quently was  the  first  to  render  fashionable.     A  few  stanzas  will  suffice  : 

TO  MX  "pmbnd!" 

Fie,  Fannv,  fie !    False,  faithless  Fan ! 

I  thought  I  knew  you  better. 
Inconstant,  fickle,  frail  as  man — 

Where,  Frances,  wher^s  your  letter? 

Mine  eyes  are  red,  my  cheek  is  pale — 

My  waistband's  not  so  tight 
As  'twas.    Since  heartstrii:^  are  bat  frail. 

Just  take  that  hint,  and  write. 

My  thoughts  grow  wild,  and  spnm  control — 

1  woufi  I  were  a  bandit ! 
You're  trifling,  Fanny,  with  a  soul 

That  doesirt  understand  it ! 

But  so  'tis,  still.    My  spirit's  wings 

Soar  wild, — ^then  down  they  flop — 
The  mouth,  that  needs  ambrosial  things, 

Dines  on  a  mutton-chop  I 

Alas — alas — ^my  friend,  to  think 

What  fetters  thwart  us  here ! — 
A  spirit— that  would  nectar  quaff — 

Bending  to  bitter  beer! 

O'er  Swiss  ravines  my  fancy  flies— 

Comrade  of  Tell  and  Holer ! 
The  while  mamma,  with  dreamy  eyes. 

Sits  dozing  on  the  sofa ! 

^^^rants !  we  scorn  ye ! — ^Death  is  sweet ! 

"  Avaunt !" — The  dream  is  done — 
I  find  myself  in  B street — 

At  number  twenty-one. 

It  was,  I  think,  about  the  year  18 —  that  I  commenced  the  study  of 
German,  with  the  view,  let  me  confess,  of  supplying  that  desideratum 
in  our  literature— a  faithful  yet  poetic  rendermg  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  and 
restoring  that  much-injured,  cruelly-misunderstood  Mephistopheles  to 
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the  good  opinion  of  society.  Much,  but  not  enough,  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  towards  making  apparent  the  broad  genial  hamour 
and  cheerful  philanthropy  of  this  delightful  character ! 

Before  commencing  my  translations,  however,  I  tried  my  hand  at  an 
imitation  or  two  of  the  graceful,  airy  ballad-poetiy  of  the  Vaterland. 
Let  one  example  suffice : 

YOOEL-LIED. 

(JJUr  ScAUGfr.) 

The  little  bird,  in  the  lilac-tree, 

Sate,  with  a  comical  air — 
With  nothing  to  hear — and  little  to  see— 

What  did  that  small  bird  there  ? 
There  were  low  half-songs— and  soft  pecks  around, 

As  the  spring-buds  burst  in  turn — 
And,  at  intervals,  the  dreamv  sound— 

The  sound  of  the  mUkmaia's  chum ! 

.     The  lilac-tree/ 
The  little  bird  in  the  lilac-tree  ! 

But  hours  crept  on — as  pleasant  things  will — 

And  westward  stole  the  day — 
And  still  that  little  bird  sate— and  still 

Twittered  nor  note  nor  lav ! 
Down  swooped  the  ni^ht-— tne  little  bird  placed 

His  head  beneath  his  wing  .... 
Who  knows  if  the  day  had  been  to  his  taste  ? — 
'Tis  only  for  me  to  sing — 
He^he! 
The  lilac-tree! 
The  little  bird  in  the  lHao-tree  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  the  lower  walks  of  literature,  I  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  compose  an  acted  tragedy  of  the  highest  class ! 

Accordingly,  having  prepared  my  mind  for  classic  impressions  by  pe* 
rusing  Macaulay's  ''  Romance  of  English  History,"  Phillips's  '^  Questions 
and  Commands,"  "  The  Mysteries  of  London,"  by  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
and  other  standard  works,  I  lost  no  time  in  selecting  a  proper  theme,  and 
was  quickly  in  the  heart  of  my  subject. 

The  classical  tragedy  of  '^  rompey  the  Great"  was  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  A.M.  on  Monday,  June  18th,  18 — .  Although  never  yet  placed 
upon  the  stage,  there  can,  I  flatter  myself,  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
capabilities  Iot  representation.  The  opening  scene  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  my  foresight.  Aware  that  the  first  scene  of  any  play  is  in- 
▼ariably  lost,  by  the  noise  created  by  persons  entering  the  theatre,  I  have 
given  a  short  discourse  between  two  principal  characters,  which,  though 
interesting  as  an  isolated  sketch,  has  no  hearing  whatever  on  the  real 
business  of  the  piece  : 

Act  L— Scene  1. 

Before  Qeta's  hmscy  in  Bam,    Enter  Lucius  and  Fboculeius,  eagerly 
conversing, 
leicius.  This  is  the  house. 
Froc.  Bfr  ladv,  no.    Beshrew  me, 
But  thou  art  much  mistaken.    Body  o'  me  I 
JeA.— -VOL,  era.  NO.  ccccz.  w 
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TJUt  the  lieh  Geta's  mansion  f    TkU  the  house ! 
KLflededee! 

Lite,  {fmgril^).  ISddk  de^whit  you  pleasfr— 
I  know  'tis  Qeta'a— know  it  br  the  roof 
That's  not  lepaixed— the  pig  I  cannot  see— 
And  the  two  fig-trees  that  no  longer  grow 
Before  the  door. 

Proe,  Negatiye  proofa,  man ! 

Luc.  WeU!     ^       . 
There's  his  red  nightcap  stuck  in  the  broken  pane. 
{Sneeringly)  He  cant  afford  a  glasier  f 

Proc.  Not  afford! 

Three  hundred  talents  in  the  Four  per  Gent. 
Consolidated  Bank  Annnities, 
The  dividends  whereof  are  pajable 
In  the  June  kalends 

Luc,  Hush,  thou  sworn  appnjBer 

Of  other  men's  possesskms !  .  .  .  .  Therens  no  doubt 
Geta's  a  ro^e— place  that  in  your  chibouque ; 
And  if  a  citizen  of  queenly  Home 
Might  be  called  "  snob,''— why,  in  this  boose  resides 
A  creature  of  the  species. 

Proc.  Man,  I  aay 

'Tisnotthek>usel 

Luc,  It  is. 

Proe^  (kaff-dramn^).  Tempt  not  my  patuence— 
Do  not! 

Ztttf.  Whatif  IdoP 

Proe,  Why  then— good  monuDg*  [ExWBboc, 


The  pacific  character  of  i^oeii&itic  ia  caxefollj  ai^pported  throughout 
the  entire  play.  Wann  in  temper,  he  ia  peipetaiulj  in  a  row,  but^  with 
that  good  feeling  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  incolcatec^  saTariablj 
quits  the  scene  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision. 

"With  the  aeooiid  scene  the  business  'of  the  piece  ccnmnenoee  in  good 
enmest.  I  have  viewed  the  character  of  Fampey  in  an  oiigmal  hght^ 
earefuSv  developing  the  two  great  points  of  it— viz.,  recklessness,  and  par- 
tiality for  figs.  So  great,  indeed,  is  his  devotion  to  that  luscious  miiti 
thaty  in  almost  every  speech,  I  have  been  earelul  to  record  it.  His  lan- 
guage, I  may  jocosely  observe,  is  figurative  to  the  last  degree !  Eacgr.: 

Act  I.— ScatFE  3. 

Lueim.  TheintereBt 
Of  Bome  demands  it,,  sir. 
Pomp,  A  fig  for  Borne  I 

Again,  further  on,  in  the  same  scene : 

Luc,  GiBsar  haa  passed  the  Rubicon. 

Pomp.  A  fig 

For  Giesarl 

Luc.  But  his  legions^  sir,  ahready 
Threaten  the  city. 

Pomp,  (cooUjf).  As  I  have  observed^ 
A  fig  (or  Cmar,  sad  hia  kigicms,  fte. 
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In  the  second  act  we  have  repeated  instances  of  thk  pecoliarity,  con- 
veyed in  such  expressions  as  the  following  : 

Were  all  Borne 
One  mighty  fig—rd  eat  it ! 

And  agttn,  on  returning  from  the  senate,  after  deliyezing  his  oelehrated 
speech  on  the  state  of  puhUc  a£Eaira  : 

Qhn»  mo  a  hvndi  of  figa! 
Again : 

Psha,8ir,alig!    Don't  talk  to  me ! 

And  (at  the  hanquet  at  LuguUw*9\ 

in  thank  jou  for 
A  fig. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  introduetioa  of  a  character  of  which  the  reader 
would  certainly  not  dream — no  less  a  person  than  a  daahingi  thorough- 
bred Irishman !  Conceive  the  astonishment  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
at  his  appearance  in  their  grave  senate  I  So  completely  it  Pompey 
himself  taken  aback  by  the  apparition,  that  he  absolutely^  for  the  time, 
forgets  his  &Tomite  figs. 

Acx  IY.<--ScB«B  a. 

Pomp.  What  have  you  brought  me  here  ? 
A  Grecian?    No.    A  Gaul! 

Soldier.  Neither,  my  lord. 

One  of  tiie  tribe  Hibeniid. 

Pomp,  His  name? — 

Some  one  said*  Gaius  Paulus ! 

Sol^.  No,  my  lord— 

Pathrick  OT>oghcr^y^ 

Pomp,  (amazed),  Pathrick— -19^0^.^ 

P.  ^D,  Bedad 
(Be  the  gods,  I  mane !)»  Fd  like  yees  tell  me  why 
le'd  nab  a  thrue-bom  Irish  Britisher 
ThraveOin'forhealthP    Jest  spake  to  M^,  ye  ould 
Chap,  wid  the  curly  nose  F 

Pomp,  (coolly).  Cut  off  hia  head  .... 
The  next  1 

P.  (TD.  Och !  bhU^hershint!  ftc. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  satisfiictovy  ti»  the  seader^  feelings  to 
know  that  the  gallant  Irishman  not  only  escapes  deeapttatioD,  but,  par- 
taking freely  of  that  peculiarity,  so  common  to  his  countrymen,  of  fall- 
ing on  his  legs,  takes  service  with  CcBsar^  and  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(with  which  the  play  concludes)  commands  a  cohort,  under  Ae  name  of 
Cams  Patrkms  Doghertorius. 

SeUoiahi  tiw  vhele  range  of  the  drama  have  I  perused  anything  finer 

tits  mj)  than  ny  ck)suig  scene  of  Pimpttfa  lifef-^embnuriagt  aa  it 
^  Ik  leouBEkabla  iUustKaition  of  the  ruling  paiwion  : 

Pomp.  What  ho!  Brminius!    Slave! 
Fh  to  the  nearest  fruiterer's,  and  bring  me 
A  bunch  of  the  freshest  figs. 

mm^idatHnffy.  Mytedl 
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Pomp.  I  said 
A  bnnch  of  figs. 

Erm.  Of  fi^,  my  lord! 

Pomp,  {strikina  Aim).  Dull  slave— 
I  say,  a  bnnch  of  F.I.G.S.-:^*. 

Begone  I  IJSxii  Ebjonius. 

Let  me  collect  my  thoughts,  0  Eome ! 
Ungrateful  Rome !  thou  very  fig  o'  the  world, 
I  could  say  much  in  this  our  parting  hour ; 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Eome,  thou  wouldst  not  hear, 
Nor,  in  the  second,  care.    Besides,  Fve  said. 
At  (Ufferent  times,  so  much,  that  further  speech 
Were  altogether  needless.    You've  behaved. 
Like  all  your  sex,  disgustingly.    And  so, 
Qood  ludL  to  you,  I'm  off.    Oh,  here  you  axe, 
Erminius ! 

Enier  EsHnrms. 

JBrm.  Two  denarii,  my  lord. 
And  half  an  obolus— (he  won't  take  less) — 
And  to  return  the  basket. 

Pomt,  So,  begone  !    (Takes  a  Jiff.) 
Csesar!  this  wonc  is  thine.    (Takes  another.)    Posterity 
Will  soon  avenge  me.    Yes,  I  feel  the  spirit 
Of  prophecy  creep  o'er  me.    (Takes  a$ioiher.)    And  I  see 
Your  final  doom  :  how  you'll  oecome  a  thing 
Half  knave,  half  tyrant,  and  the  rest  made  up 
Of  statesman,  ass,  and  bull-dog.    How,  at  last. 
They'll  plot.    How  you'll  be  humbugged  into  going 
Straight  to  the  Capitol.    {Takes  a  Jig.) 
How  you'll  there  be  met 

By  a  mock  deputation— (tei&M  another)^\xi  repeal 
A  tax  that  don't  exist.    How  that  choice  knot 
Of  agitators — Brutus,  Cassius,  Becius» 
Gasca,  Trebonius,  and  a  lot  besides — 
Will  pink  your  lordshiD—(/a^Mtf«o/A«-)— under  the  short  ribs. 
And  make  a  joUy  shinay.    {Takes  another.)    But  I  feel 
^  diest  oppressed,  as  though— (^«^e«  a»(>^Aer)— a  load  of  iron 
Was  beiDg  snot  there.    {Takes  another.) 
How,  but  three  more  figs ! 
CJome,  then,  to  work.    {Takes  two  more.) 
Farewell,  Erminius— I— I'm  going.    {Takes  the  last fy.) 
So  is  this.    'TisG;one.    Support  me!  [JReelstoasqfa. 

Erm.  I'll  run  for  a  doctor — sir— my  lord— your  life — 

Pomp,  {faintly).  A  fi-i-i-g^for— hfe  I  {Dies. 

Erm.  0  Pompey — Pompey — ^last 
(But  three)  of  all  the  Eomans,  fare  thee  well. 
By  man  unconquered,  thou  dost  yield  at  last 
To  fate— and  ngs. 

•  *.••• 

Passages  of  poetical  beauty  are  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  wanting ; 
but  the  extent  to  which  I  have  unconsciously  carried  my  former  quota- 
tions, preyents  my  gratifying  the  reader  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
numerous  extracts  I  had  selected.  Exceptions  must  be  made,  howeyer, 
in  fayour  of  the  two  following.  In  the  first,  PoUUij  a  noble  Roman 
lady  (a  remarkably  well-drawn  character),  confined  in  a  turret  by  order 
of  Pbmpeyy  giyes  utterance  to  the  following  beautifiil  soliloquy.     The 
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gradual  awakening  to  the  consdoosness  of  continued  enstence^  through 
the  medium  of  the  fire  senses,  is  artistically  delineated : 

The  matatinal  mom  doth  lazily 

Unseal  her  lids,  and  with  a  languid  leer 

Winks  at  the  wakening  world.    Sounds,  not  unlike 

The  husy  humble  of  a  oiUion  bees, 

Mount  to  my  aiiy  dungeon.    Am  I  alive  P 

Fm  confident — ^no — ^let  me  say,  /  ikink 

I  am.    I  feel  my  blood,  like  good  bank-notes. 

In  easy  dnnilation.    I've  a  twinge 

In  either  elbow.    Odours,  more  or  less 

Agreeable,  haunt  my  nostrils.    Busy  sounds 

Bubble  and  scjueak,  up  to  my  prison-bars, 

With  reassuring  murmur.    On  the  whole, 

/  think  that  I  may  venture  to  eanelude 

I  have  survived  tie  night. 

My  last  extract  bears  a  rather  singular  resemblance  to  a  well-known 
passage. 

Does  not  some  one  truly  write  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  distin- 
guish between  the  real  o£&pring  and  the  <*  adopted  children*'  of  the 
brain? 

The  course  of  real  passion  never  did 

Eun  altogether  smooth ;  for  either  it 

Was  different  in  point  of  blood— or  else 

Misgraffed,  as  touching  years— or  else  it  stood 

Upon  the  choice  of  injudicious  friends ; 

Or,  if  there  were  a  sort  of  sympathy 

In  choice — ^war,  death,  or  cnolera,  laid  siege  to  't. 

I  oome  to  an  event  in  my  life  which,  whether  viewed  as  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse  of  genius,  or  in  the  calmer  light  of  a  wonderful  example 
of  mental  industry,  must  equally  claim  the  admiration  of  the  literary 
world.  I  aUude,  of  course,  to  my  (hereafter  to  be)  celebrated  novel  of 
'<  Eleanor  Fitzftimace;  or,  The  Sighs  of  Sobbleton  Grange."  I  am 
aware  of  but  one  instance  on  record  in  which  talent  more  versatile  than 
my  own  has  manifested  itself.  I  refer  to  that  accomplished  person  who, 
in  the  ring  at  Astley's,  was  wont  to  enact  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
minutes^  and  on  the  back  of  a  wild  and  savage  steed,  the  parts  of  Eng- 
lish fieurmer,  old  woman,  sailor,  private  gentleman,  and  Circassian  bandit. 
How  I  acquired  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  so  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  I  really  cannot  say. 
Nobody  taught  me.  '*  'Spose  it  growed."  My  life  had  been  tranquil 
and  uneventful,  passed  in  lettered  ease  and  gentle  conviviality.  My 
family  circle  was  not  extensive,  being,  in  fact,  confined  to  myself  and  my 
mother.  And  though,  no  doubt,  that  revered  parent  furnished  the  model 
for  more  than  one  of  the  more  estimable  characters  in  the  work,  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  I  did  not,  from  the  same  honoured  source,  derive  my 
ideas  of  highwaymen,  ostlers,  gay  young  roues^  &c.,  &c. 

It  was  my  onginal  intention  to  write  a  sea-story^  for  which  task  my 
frequent  voyages  to  the  distants  ports  of  Hammersmith,  Richmond,  and 
Kew,  abundantly  qualified  me;  but,  with  a  self-abnegation  rarely  (I 
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ftaey)  Been  in  tbe  fitaruy  irodid,  laltend  mj purpote «n  mfcrHng dHrt» 
as  an  intimate  acgqamtanpe  of  Oaptain  O-- — i^  ^  cdebratod  nmtieai 

novelist,  it  would  be  more  becoming  in  me  to  aelect  a  lise  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  profits  and  his  fame. 

I  went  tedierl  On  the  cen^tioii  of  my  work^  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  Captain  C  ■  »  and  oocdially  submitting  the 
MS.  to  hb  (my  fello^v^^writer's)  judgment. 

After  some  trivial  remarks : 

Myself,  Captain  C ^  I  have  brought  you  a-  u-  ar-  homph— 

Ca^t.  C.  A  what,  my  dear  yoonff  ladv? 

Mi/self,  A— a— I  am,  i«allj,  faa]f-»Oh,  good  gracious !  shall  I  tell  youF 
Capt  C,  You  really  raise  my  curiosity  to  the  utmost    Pray«  do  not  keep  me 
in  suspense. 
Myself.  Oh,  dear  !•— you're  veiy  kind.   But,  really  aow^  if  s  quite  a  little  thing 

Capt.  C.  Little  thi^ !    Is  it  alive  P 

My9df(MglM^\  He— he— he! 

Capt.  C.  [miling).  He,  do  you  say?  What— it's  of  the  masculine  gemler, 
thoiP 

Myself  Oh,  good  gradous— na  Quite  &e  rev-*— I  mean  to  say,  itS  a 
harmless  sort  of  thing.  I  should  be  so  obliged.  It  won't  give  you  much  troahle. 
If  s  not  long. 

Capt.  C,  Not  long !    {Aside)  What  the  deuce  can  it  be !— a  pet  snake? 

Itself  Ton  will  not  find  it  fieiy. 

Capt  C.  Fiery!     God  forbid. 

Myself  And  I  do  hate  so  much  anything  thatr— that  stings. 

Capt.  C.  (anxiously).  By  Jove— yes. Won't  you  put  that  basket  out- 
side the  door  P 

Myself  This  basket  P  If  you  wish  it.  But— oh,  good  gradous  !-*if  s  in  the 
basket. 

CapL  C?.  So  I  apprehended.  My  dear  youi^  lady,  does  your  muiuBa  permit 
you  to  cany  such  things  about  P 

Myself  Of  course— why  not  P    It's  rolled  up  neatly. 

(kmt.  C.  **  Coiled* — ^in  speaking  of  snakes,  my  dear. 

"S^self  Snakes,  Captain  G. !    if  s  not  a  snake.    It's  a-  ar  Br  ■humph! 

Cwpt,  C,  In  the  name  of  goodness,  wkatF 

Mymlf,    A— K^  good  gracious — a— a  manuscript-  ■  a-   a  'iioveL    n«ni 

CapU  C.  Bray  let  me  see  it.  {Takes  it.)  Har-hum— Eleonora-^Eita— ^Aov 
much  P  Eh— hum — ^I  see — sentiment,  ijatnos,  love,  jealousy.  All  the  passions 
worked  upon — slight  touch  of  metaphysics — covert  humour — ^good — ^I  take  it  in 
at  a  glance.  Now,  my  dearyouuff  friend,  listen  attentively  to  me.  I  give  you  my 
free  and  unbiassed  opinion— and  it  affords  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  one  so  young  and  gifted — on  the  thorny  paths  of  literature.  Put 
up  the  MS,  again  carefully.  Cover  it  up.  So.  Now,  t«l  nobody  (more  especially 
Coaries  Dickens,  or  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe)  anything  about  it^^md  and  ■  Jyive 
you  my  Ammmt— I  vxn^t! 
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BY  JXtOBKBTIA. 

Ihe  Canurd— llieTaD^  and  Foantain  of  Egerift^Sodety  and  the  Artist 

WonAd* 

I  XiOTX Ike  Etoraal  Cky,  after  julj  bahioo,  with  a  devodoiiai  «iiq«et- 
taoBiDg  aad  estare  as  ever  animatod  the  bosom  of  an  aaoient  BomaA :  'tis 
«I1  the  wmait  in  degree^  though  somewhat  difieieat^  I  eonfas^  in  kind. 
lUme  is  mv  iatoUeotoal  home,  my  ^faritaal  restinMlaoe  i  and  as  the 
Mpkii  is  Bttiler  and  stronger  and  more  endnxing  tnan  the  fiagile  ^odE^, 
which  dies  asd  decays  and  is  buried,  so  is  my  spiritual  attaduneai  io  isg 
mrSs  ksne  firmer,  and  nobler,  and  more  intense  than  the  meie  instine- 
dve  imtienal  kwe  of  eonntry  or  ^  home^  as  being  ihe  first  abode  of  the 
peiishafafe  body  when  it  saw  the  %hl^  was  reared  and  ooariBhed  aa  fibe 
mfM  of  my  ignonmoe.  No^  I  wowd  not  prefer  the  hatppisst  miimwiei^ 
the  dasnst  diMMstic  attractions  of  the  fondest,  kindest  homc^  «ith(Br  at 
ihe  msny  Ghxistmas-time  or  amid  the  leafy  joys  of  sweet  July,  far  the 
exqpnatee  intelleetaal  raptmes,  the  sool-stixiing  emotions,  the  dto^ethnr 
new  md  natrodden  life  of  past  oentimes,  and  daily  oommuuon  with  its 
heroes,  its  gxeat  deeds,  and  its  immortel  artists  (ever  fivii^  in  the 
wondseos  bwathbg  nuuUes  time  has  spared),  which  I  live  here  I   * 

Bvttfiflre  Si  one  period  when  Rome  is  most  imaooeptable— dmai^  the 
CamML  A  perfeetly  contagions  nlague  of  My,  yulgarity,  license,  aoiae, 
and  riWdry  is  abroad,  aad  I  would  desire  to  retiie  £rom  ul  possible  oq»- 
tact  wiA  the  incongruous  scene.  Solemn,  grave,  meditative  Bome^  wiA 
its  dim  meBBories  looming  throngh  the  diasm  of  bygone  ages,  its  £rowiH 
ing  pahces,  deeply  shadowed  cavenious  streets,  classical  popnlaticm 
(wanting  oidy  the  toga  to  make  proper  senators  with  such  chiseUed  fea- 
tures and  majestic  fbrms),  grand  associatkms,  religious  displayi^  pioos 
anociatioBB.  This  rity  of  churches,  and  popes,  and  cardinalsi  and  ruins, 
and  relics,  princes'  palaoes,  reserve^  soulptiire  and  mosaics^  g^ven  uf  he 
ten  daysto  vulgar common-pbice  tomfoolery  I  Oh,  horrible !  May  laever 
aee  ^'the  19iobe  of  nations**  so  debase  hersdf  again !  It  was  to  me  the 
most  profoundly  melancholy  period  of  my  stay,  and  I  only  went  into  the 
Cofflo  to  be  able,  fi^om  actual  seeing,  the  more  heartily  to  sibuse  die  de- 
grading scenes  tiiere  onaoted. 

Elsewhere  the  Carnival  may  be  very  amuting  in  picturesque  bright 
Italy,  where  the  very  beggars  wear  their  gaudy  rags  with  a  kind  of  royal 
dignity,  but  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  £tecnal  C^, 
and  ought  to  be  cUscontinued  by  general  acclamation.  If  the  Oacnival 
and  the  English  and  the  Bed  Republicans  were  banished  from  Borne, 
there  would  remain  nothing  ^  to  fr^^t  it  from  its  propriety.'^  The  Cer- 
oid of  tiw  present  century  is  thoroughly  bereft  of  all  mediseval  pio- 
tnreei]aeness  and  poetry  sbioe  masks  are  forbidden,  and  thehalf4Naharog8 
hot  dranutic  scene  at4e  Capitol  is  suppressed,  when  the  afed  Jews  used 
to  oome  in  proceanon^m  ihe  Ghetto,  and  kneeling  baiweaded  befixe 
die  senator,  entreatto  be  allowed  to  remain  ^onepear  longer  in  Bome^" 
on  ooDditian  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  lestival,  furnishing  the  banneis, 
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and  supplying  the  prize  money,  the  senator  in  gracious  assent  pladng 
his  foot  on  the  prostrate  Israelite,  while  the  great  hell  of  the  Capitol  rang 
out  its  farasen  notes. 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  Camiyal,  from  two  till  rix,  all  the  world 
rush  madly  to  the  Corso,  now  fluttering  with  flags,  and  tapestry,  and 
banners,  and  red  and  white  hangings  picturesquely  draping  the  galleries, 
terraces,  cornices,  and  windows  of  the  stem  old  palaces  ^'  of  other  days,'' 
until  their  &miliar  fisoes  become  quite  irrecognisable,  for  though  masks 
are  denied  to  the  people,  the  houses  certunly  are  allowed  to  adopt  them. 
People  are  crushea  into  carriages  and  cars  by  dozens,  and  the  streets  orer- 
flow,  and  the  windows  are  orammed,  and  the  galleries  and  verandahs 
tremble  with  the  weight,  and  the  dust  flies  like  the  sand  on  the  desert, 
and  the  sun  shines  too  hot,  or  the  wind  blows  too  chill ;  and,  after  all 
this  chia$90f  <'  what  come  they  out  for  to  see  ?" — A  few  dozen  miserable 
ragamuffins  of  the  lowest  grade  in  dirty  costumes  hired  in  miserable  slop- 
shops (for  none  but  the  lowest  ever  dream  of  a  regular  costume)— crowds 
of  the  refuse  of  a  great  city — ^troops  of  half-tipsy  and  much  exdted 
soldiers — gentlemen  with  a  charming  return  to  infimtine  simplicity, 
dressed  in  ^*  over-all"  pinafores  of  brown  Holland — ladies  carrying  blue  wire 
masks,  makine  them  look  particularly  hideous — to  be  pelted  withal  with 
flowers  so  blade  and  dirty  that  they  seem  the  very  corpses  of  themselves — 
to  be  blinded  with  showers  of  Hme  (the  ^^gesso"  of  the  studios  put  to  such  un- 
holy abuses!)  which  every  rascal  may  mely  fling  in  one*s  face,  and  which 
descends  also  in  deluges  from  above,  making  one^  eyes  intolerable  for  days 
(mine  positively  ache  to  write  of  it) — to  be  screamed  at,  sworn  at,  stared 
at  by  a  vast  crowd,  where  one  recognises  not  a  soul,  so  muffled  up  is 
every  one  in  the  aforesud  wire  masks,  veils,  and  great  hats  of  the  con- 
spirator cut — all  this  martyrdom  being  endured  to  be  occasionally  re- 
warded by  a  tiny  bag  of  sugar^plums  thrown  by  a  compassionating  male 
firiend,  or  a  bouquet  of  decent  flowers,  which  are  either  Ipst  in  the  street 
or  the  next  instant  torn  violeutly  from  one's  grasp  by  a  vile  little  street 
urchin,  who  makes  a  few  hajocchi  by  its  speed^  sale. 

The  enormities  committed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  placed  in  the 
galleries  are  utterly  outrageous  and  unaccountable;  it  is  a  serious,  solemn 
system  of  folly  unrelieved  by  any  excuse  of  fun  or  frolic — a  so-styled  force, 
without  a  laugh  or  a  jest.  English,  and  Germans,  and  Americans  there 
take  their  stand  with  all  the  mve  reserve  of  the  sober  nations  of  the 
North,  and  from  buckets  £11^  with  lime  and  unpleasant  little  musty 
bouquets  placed  beside  them,  alternately  shovel  out  bushels  of  lime,  or 
pelt  with  &ded  flowers  the  crowd  generally  struggling  beneath,  or  their 
own  particular  acquaintance,  without  a  smile  or  a  joke,  looking  as  com- 
posed and  serious  as  if  fulfilling  some  religious  penance.  Sure  such  a 
travestie  of  mirth  never  was  beheld  !  The  Italians  have  some  fun  about 
them,  and  play  the  harlequin  like  gentlemen, — ^but  the  others  ! 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  amused  me  particularly.  With  a  face  of  the  most 
rigpid  composure,  every  fold  and  feature  made  up  for  court  etiquette,  he  stood 
in  a  conspicuous  balcony,  surrounded  by  his  ktat-major^  heaping  down  lime 
and  flowers  with  the  precision  of  a  military  sharpshooter.  He  is  young 
too,  and  tolerably  well-looking,  but  not  a  smile  moved  his  statue-like  com- 
posure. The  vulfi^  might  see  something  ridiculous  in  the  Carnival,  but 
as  for  him  it  devolved  into  a  species  of  court  etiquette — a  ceremony  to  be 
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perfonned  and  nothiDg  more,  he  being  at  Rome,  and  ihe  Carnival  pre* 
vailing.  I  cannot  say  the  lime  was  less  irritating,  or  the  £Bided  flowers 
fresher,  coming  from  his  royal  hands. 

When  the  glimpse  of  a  pretty  woman  is  caught  through  her  veil  or 
wire  mask  she  is  assailed  by  lime  and  round  sugar-plums  as  hard  and 
offensive  as  shot,  and  pelted  with  flowers  picked  from  the  street,  until  the 
arms  in  the  neighboumood  ache  from  exhaustion,  and  she  sinks  back  in 
her  carriage  loaded  and  whitened  by  a  plaster  statue.  People  there  were 
inhuman  enough  to  let  down  little  iron  hooks  to  catch  the  hats  and  cloaks 
and  chains  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  inflicted  serious  injury.  A 
ruffian  flung  a  stone  at  the  Russian  ambassadress  and  nearly  broke  her 
arm ;  a  French  soldier  flung  a  handful  of  lime  into  my  &oe,  and  sent  me 
home  to  suffer  for  days.  But  there  is  no  redress;  short  of  a  positive  assault, 
all  is  fair  and  allowable,  and  excused  in  this  most  ill-natured  saturnalia, 
where  the  greatest  fun  is  to  try  who  can  hurt  his  neighbour  most. 

The  ancient  Romans  marked  their  season  of  Feri»  by  universal  peace, 
happiness,  and  liberty.  Slaves  were  manumitted,  and  masters  waited  on 
their  servants  at  the  feast ;  and  doubtless  they  would  thus  have  handed 
down  the  tradition  to  their  descendants,  had  not  the  Christian  strangers 
of  modem  days,  called  by  the  Romans  '*  Barbarians,"  misapplied  and 
abused  the  once  genial  and  classic  games  in  honour  of  the  god  Saturn, 
who  in  the  golden  age  ruled  with  his  wife  Astrea,  or  Justice,  over  the 
tribes  of  ancient  Latium,  and  were  worshipped  in  their  loffy  temple  on 
the  Capitoline  Mount. 

It  was  cold  and  disagreeably  windy  weather,  and  the  clouds  of  white 
dust  strewing  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  carriages,  breathed  in  the  air, 
clinging  to  one's  clothes,  and  fieuse,  and  hair.  The  roars,  the  cries,  the 
screams,  the  rush  and  roll  of  a  great  multitude,  made  it  a  scene  of  per- 
plexity, annoyance,  and  discomfort  not  to  be  described.  No  one  laughed— 
no  one  joked  amid  this  Babel ;  it  was  noise  without  mirth,  romping  with- 
out play.     I  was  inexpressibly  disappointed  and  disgusted. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Corso  is  cleared ;  and  afler  the  carabinieri  have  pro- 
periy  persecuted  and  annoyed  the  crowd,  in  order  to  make  room,  eight  or 
ten  horses,  covered  with  old  pots  and  kettles,  and  little  flags  and  rockets, 
rush  or  dawdle  along  according  to  their  private  feelings  at  the  time,  like 
runaway  beasts  that  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  catch.  These  mise- 
rable apologies  are  called  the  ^'  Barberi,''  or  Arabian  horses,  because  they 
were  so  once  in  the  good  old  times,  but  retain  nothing  now  of  their  former 
race  but  the  name  commemorated  in  a  street  called  the  ^'Ripresa  del 
Barbari,"  where  they  are  caught  after  accomplishing  their  dismal  career. 

This  contemptible  wind-up  to  the  day's  weariness  is  wretched  beyond 
description.  I  thought  of  Ascot  and  Epsom,  and  the  noble  satin-coated 
steeds  scarcely  touchmg  mother  earth  in  their  giddy  flight  across  the 
great  heather  commons,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  the  scraggy  animals 
which  had  just  passed  were  of  the  same  race.  Each  day  1  returned 
home  from  the  Corso  more  weary  and  fatigued — a  moving  mass  of  white 
dust,  sitting  knee-deep  in  dirty  bouquets  and  the  debris  of  the  nasty 
confetti — with  aching  head  and  watery  eyes,  from  this  most  flat  and  un- 
profitable of  modem  mysteries. 

The  only  part  of  the  Carnival  that  moved  me  with  a  sensation  of  en- 
joyment was  the  last  night  of  the  '<  MoccoU*'    Dark-vringed  benignant 
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night  wnypei  tfie  flauniiog  aoene  ia  Iier  aable  nuiile,  faumoniaiDg  Ae 
iocongpiMMii  grovpi  into  faiotd  pictimtque  ibmoci  cUoiCy  Ofoodiiig^  nijs* 
erious.  The  hum  of  the  maltitude^  united  and  ^filmed  in  the  gloom, 
lose  np  like  a  mast  ehonu  of  ii^oing ;  the  ribald  jeit,  ihe  insolent 
attack,  was  nitigatod,  as  ihe  hghte  caane  out  hj  mllions,  above,  behiw, 
atoond — ^  whiter  than  new  snow  on  the  raven's  back,"  as  JitMat  aaja — 
a  umTerse  of  bright  twinkling  stars.  On  the  windows  of  die  palaees, 
dong  die  roof%  in  the  baloonies,  there  was  lisht— floods  of  fight  ;  while 
hekywy  ereiy  creature  among  those  moving  tnowaads  caxriad  his  or  her 
taper — sometsnes  a  whole  bmch^-danoing  and  dashing  to  and  fro  in 
the  daik  streets  likn  planets  fallen  from  their  spherss  to  die  abuses  of 
diis  under  world,  and  &irly  gone  nuuL  Alber  a  time  die  vast  gHttering 
mass  revolved  itself  into  w]»t  appeared  die  deep  precipitate  sides  of  a 
mighty  oavem,  sparkling  with  ooimtless  ghstenng  lights  waving  and 
ebbing  to  and  fro  in  the  evening  breeze,  like  a  sea  of  qsarUing  gems 
diat  rose  and  rose  until  they  seemed  to  meet  the  heavens  atadded  with 
stars,  wan  and  edipead  by  die  garish  tapers,  while  die  moon,  still  paler 
and  subdued,  serenely  shone  over  all  in  a  softened  atmosphere  of  bine. 

The  frm  waxed  frot  and  furious  during  the  two  hours'  duration  of  this 
grand  and  dealing  pageant ;  but  to  my  mind  h  was  more  snbdiisd  and 
chastened  to  the  humanities  of  life  than  the  oharivari  of  die  day.  Thoae 
who  merely  looked  on  like  myself,  and  bore  no  moeeolo^  were  let  aisne 
and  unmoleBted,  or  only  sahj^  with  now  and  then  a  long  dolefol  ery  of 
«  Vergogna,  vergogua,  senza  moccoloo,  senza  mooeolo-o-o" — ^a  kind  of 
indignant  wail  in  aooents  of  infinite  disgust— hv  a  shaip  *^  Coaae,  si^- 
nora!  sena  moooolo,  par  tmpossibtle-^  pacsar  fr<om  some  pert  youdi, 
who,  finding  hbxeproaches  iaeffeetoal,  wa&ed  soomfoily  away,  hnmdish- 
ing  his  light  vi^roady  to  assault  a  more  congenial  etraager. 

The  showers  of  Ihne  almost  vanished,  and  the  bouquets,  all  being  mtent 
on  the  ezquirite  frm  of  extinguiflfauDg  each  othev^s  taper.  And  fun  there 
was — ^real  good  living  fun,  notatall  of  the  drawing-room  sort — aaud  d» 
uproarious  tumult  and  umvecsal  deafening  noise,  where  every  one  was 
fighting,  seresmhig,  laughing,  and  struggling  with  might  end  msin — 
men  scuffling  over  the  expiring  remnants  cH.  n  light — women  stretehing 
half  over  the  haloonies,  and  struggling  out  of  carriages,  madly,  after 
obstinate  tapecs  held  seoarely  on  high;  whilst,  lo  1  from  behind — ^thump ! 
— ^it  is  gone ;  and  the  cry,  '^  Sanaa  moocolo  T  is  heard  ringing  out,  and 
donds  of  bouquets  fell ;  and  then  all  separate  in  chase  of  new  fun,  and 
are  instsntly  re-engaged,  fighting  haid  as  ever.  ^'Hoocoti  morte  a  dd 
non  porta  moccdi !"  sounds  again,  and  men  rush  hither  and  thidier, 
carrying  torohes,  and  paper  lanterns,  and  pyramids  of  fight,  daneing  to 
and  bo  on  long  poles,  mitil  the  cry  become  like  die  watchword  of  a 
general  confli^atioB. 

There  was  many  a  lovely  giri,  rafiant  widi  excitement  and  pleasure, 
fighting  as  steudy  fer  the  frwil  tapei^s  existence  as  though  it  involved  a 
love-oharm,  in  the  balconies  with  favoured  heaacc    And  why  not  ? 

Let  youth  be  elad  because  the  moon  is  bqght ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  world  is  Idnd. 

My  beauty-lily  was  there — die  psle  American  ;  she  carried  no  light, 
but  her  pure  intellectaal  face,  sudi  as  Raphael  akme  oouhi  paint,  was  fit 
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up  ivMi  ft  mSt  anule^  lUnrng'  Bin  a  very  besoMi  of  benty  imoiig  the 
throng. 

On  the  gro«B4*^or  then  ware  ^mndowB  and  doort  full  of  meiTT 
Boman  riria— -jolly,  lolEcking  niiottet,  onfy  m  faancbonw— mad  witb 
fioiie  ana  famgkter,  holding  hi^  abore  thdr  heads  the  frted  mocoolofl^ 
wfaiA  evowds  of  gellantB  were  endeaTooring  hy  indescribable  ftato  to 
extingiiiiiL  Their  riotous  rin^g  shoots  echo  in  my  ears.  How  they 
did  laagh ! — it  was  delioioaB !  Iliey  were  always  at  tiie  same  game 
whenever  we  passed,  and  would  be  at  it  now  had  the  bell  not  Boun£d  at 
eight  o'dock — that  fatal  horrid  knell — and  all  the  world  been  drivem 
away,  and  the  last  moccolo  blown  out  by  those  disagreeable  carahinieri, 
who  aeeawd  to  have  a  wicked  spite  against  the  mirth  in  which  they  oonld 
not  join,  asid  to  huny  the  crowd  home  to  fasting  and  to  Lent  and  sos- 
terities,  now  gathered  thick  as  a  fmeral  pall  aronnd  dw  fiuthfbl  by  die 
Catholie  Church. 

And  io,  it  is  over,  and  Rome  quiet ;  and  hosts  of  strangers  are  gooe^ 
tfftTelling  in  great  machines  dragged  by  strings  of  horses  ;  and  the  streets 
are  fdlcnt,  and  the  carriages  no  longer  lined  with  white  to  save  them 
^ram  the  showers  of  confetti ;  and  I  am  truly  glad,  and  never  wish  to  see 
fione  desecrated  by  the  Camiral  again ! 

I  now  resume  my  aoeount  of  that  portion  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  vici- 
idty  of  the  tomb  of  Ceeiiia  Metella.  On  returning  afew  days  afterwards,  I 
passed  through  ihe  circus  of  Romolos,  out  by  the  rained  Arch  of  Triumph 
on  the  Albano-road,  and  found  myself  in  a  feathering  grove  of  rim-trees, 
eiaadiag  singly,  fni^ng  the  inequalities  of  the  Ciunpagoa.  The  pei- 
tane  of  Tiolets  blossoming  in  the  fine  herbage  around  Ihm  roots  soented 
the  refreshing  breezes,  sweeping  over  the  verdant  expanse,  singulariy  and 
most  pietnrMqaely  broken  by  ruins— here,  a  temple,  there,  a  nymphean 
or  naned  portico,  near  by  a  wall  overmantled  by  ivy,  all  serving  to  mask 
the  rise  and  lall  of  the  ground  undulating  around  in  gracefol  inequalities, 
baebsd  by  the  ClaedKan  aqueducts  on  one  side,  while  on  ^e  other  Rome 
hefself,  plainly  defined,  crowned  the  Cmhan  and  Esquiline  Hills.  Nature 
and  art  oombmed  to  form  a  scene  of  arcadian  beauty  and  palladian  gran- 
deur— the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  visiUe  to  the  reflective 
eye — the  broad  heavens  overshadowing  all,  and  the  setting  sua,  l^at  eye 
of  the  imiverse,  giving  the  last  and  finest  tooch  to  die  harmonioiis  uafty 
of  ttds  BttUime  pictare,  where 

The  green  hills  are  clothed  with  leafy  blossom ; 

Through  the  grass  the  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles^ 

And  the  bills  of  summer  birds  sing  welcome  as  we  pass. 

I  strolled  on  through  the  open  wood  over  the  undulating  plain  towards 
the  BmaU  mhied  churdi  of  St.  Urbano  alia  Cafiarella,  once  a  temple  of 
dassic  beauty,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  Bacchus,  whose  picturesque  wondup 
vras  B^ially  suited  to  these  wild  idyllic  solitudes,  where  the  sighmg  of 
the  wmd  aoross  the  Campagna  might  be  fandiully  interpreted  into  rkm 
with  his  zeedy  pipes  wooing  some  coy  nymph.  Syrinx  perchance,  who 
obstinate^  renismg  his  suit,  avails  herself  cf  the  protection  of  Eteia ; 
where  the  summer  breeze  might  whisper  the  voice  of  Zephyr  as  he 
uproached  ^e  chariot  of  the  light-footed  Iris ;  or  the  deep  shadows  in 
w  dttsteied  trees  revolve  themMlves  into  the  ferms  of  the  Diyades  and 
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the  Hamadryades,  sofUj  conversing  in  the  noontide  heat  through  the 
leaves  beside  the  clear  brook^  whose  bubbliDg  waters  sparkle  on  the 
flowery  turf.  It  is  easy  even  now  to  recal  uie  mysterious  charms  of 
Mythology  in  regions  specially  devoted  to  its  rites ;  to  transform  every 
ruder  sound  into  the  discordant  laugh  of  the  satyrs  or  the  mocking  faun ; 
to  people  the  valleys  with  green-haired  Nereides  resting  beside  the 
streams  meandering  in  their  depths,  their  white  feet  glancing  through  the 
green  sedges,  and  the  tall  reeds  flinging  the  banks,  and  to  believe  that 
a  spirit  or  a  god  appears  in  the  grotesque  contortions  of  gnarled  trees 
around.  Solitude  feeds  these  fancies.  I  was  alone,  and  gave  free  rein  to 
my  imagination,  which  presently  became  on  fire ;  built  up  every  ruined 
altar,  each  decaying  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  sylvan  deities, 
whose  ruins  now  strew  that  verdant  plain  ;  filled  the  portico  of  Bacchus' 
ancient  temple  crowning  the  hill  with  glowing  Bacchantes,  torch  in  hand, 
and  with  dishevelled  hair,  ready  to  celebrate  the  Brumalia  with  shouts  and 
cries  as  they  bore  tHoh  the  golden  image  of  the  god  crowned  with  vine* 
leaves  and  the  purple  grapes.  I  pictured,  too,  those  pure  and  poetic 
existences  of  the  **■  graceful  superstition"  of  old — ^the  nymphs,  whose 
haunts  were  in  the  wooded  dale  or  piny  mountain,  *'  in  rorests  by  slow 
stream  or  pebbly  spring,  in  chasms  and  watery  depths,"  dividing  under 
their  gentle  sway  all  the  realms  of  Nature.  Could  I  at  that  moment  have 
beheld  one  '*  in  the  flesh,''  I  would  gladly  have  risked  the  delirium  which 
is  said  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  curiosity  of  those  bold  mortals  who 
dared  to  gaze  on  their  immortal  beauty. 

But  to  resume.  I  now  had  reached  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  barbarously 
disfigured  by  being  converted  into  a  church,  which  has  in  its  turn  become 
a  ruin.  Below  the  decaying  altar  a  dark  door  leads  down  into  the  cata- 
combs, which  extend  even  to  this  distance  into  the  Campagna ;  but  the 
door  has  been  closed  ever  since  a  party  of  young  collegians,  attended  by 
their  tutors,  were  lost  in  their  gloomy  recesses.  I  looked  with  horror  on 
the  portal  which  had  led  them,  young,  fresh,  and  happy,  to  so  dismal  a 
fate.  Below  the  temple,  or  church,  the  ground  rapidly  sinks  into  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  soft  rounded  hills,  at  whose  base  runs  a 
stream — ^the  Almo,  I  believe.  Immediately  opposite  is  a  dark  grove  of 
ilex-trees,  circular  in  shape^  whose  thickly-matted  branches  form  a  deep 
shade  under  the  brightest  sun — such  a  place  as  the  wood  nymphs  loved. 
These  trees  are  still  called  '^  II  bosco  sacro" — spots  anciently  consecrated 
by  the  most  solemn  Pagan  ceremonies,  where  the  gods  revealed  their 
prophetic  secrets  to  the  priest  or  priestess  standing  beside  the  inspired 
tree,  listening  with  attentive  ear  to  the  murmurs  of  the  wind,  or  the  low 
splashing  of  the  streams  and  waters  at  its  foot,  remarking  the  gradations 
of  sound,  and  thence  presaging  the  future. 

Descending  into  the  del],  and  passing  to  the  left  under  the  hill,  I 
reached  a  deep,  shady  grotto,  overshadowed  by  trees;  the  fluttering 
aspen,  the  feathering  ash,  with  long  trailing  garlands  of  fresh  May  and 
yellow  broom  rising  from  a  mound  of  plants  and  luxuriant  weeds,  beauti- 
fying and  concealing  the  ruins  to  which  they  cling.  The  sides  of  the 
grotto  are  covered  with  moss,  the  slads  along  the  floor  are  slippery  with 
the  same  verdant  carpet ;  and  there  was  a  bubbling  of  waters,  and  a  fresh 
earthy  smell  of  spring  and  flowers,  their  leaves  sprinkled  with  "  Elysian 
water-drops,"  perfectly  delicious.  The  grotto  is  entirely  uncovered,  the 
sides  walled,  and  at  the  extremity,  under  a  solid  arch,  hes  the  mutilated 
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statue  of  a  recumbent  nymph  buried  with  ivy,  once  that  '^Egeria 
the  sweet  creation  of  some  heart  which  found  no  mutual  resting-place,'* 
for  I  stood  in  her  domain ;  and  the  '*  cave-guarded  spring"  that  gushed 
from  beneath  the  statue  and  found  its  way  into  the  valley  along  little 
stone-oonduits  bordering  the  walls,  broken  with  the  now  empty  niches, 
is  sud,  by  tradition,  to  be  the  very  rill  beside  whose  runnmg  waters 
Numa  met  his  goddess  or  his  love.  Antiquarians  assure  us  it  is  not  so, 
and  that  tradition  has  no  right  to  appropriate  this  sweet  spot  consecrated 
by  Nature  to  the  sylvan  deities ;  but  1  love  to  go  in  a  believing  spirit, 
and  accept  the  beauty,  actual  or  suggestive,  around  me.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  very  grove  mentioned  Dy  Livy  through  which  flowed  a 
perennial  fountain  issuing  from  a  shady  grotto  where  Numa  resorted, 
without  witnesses,  to  a' conference  with  a  goddess,  and  that  therefore 
he  dedicated  it  to  the  Muses,  that  they  might  there  hold  counsel  with  his 
wife  Egeria. 

A  tradition  so  replete  with  beauty,  a  spot  so  exquisitely  romantic,  are 
subjects  too  ideal  and  delicate  to  endure  the  rough  handling  of  anti- 
quarian critics.  I  do  not  desire  their  lore.  I  will  only  listen  to  the 
bubbling  and  running  of  that  sparkling  little  stream  as  it  dances  forth 
through  the  moss  and  the  weeds  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  I  will  have 
ears  sdone  for  its  suggestive  whisperings.  Juvenal  is  said,  in  classical 
days,  to  have  angrily  lamented  that  the  walls  of  the  grotto  were  plated 
with  rich  marbles  and  the  fountain  artificially  decorated.  His  ire  might 
be  now  appeased,  for  it  has  returned  to  its  pristine  state  of  solitude  and 
simplicity — ^the  grassy  margin  and  the  naked  rock.  The  marble  linings, 
the  pillars,  the  statues,  have  disappeared,  and  Nature  alone  adorns  die 
monument  of  the  past.  Egeria  herself  has  disappeared  from  this 
'^  enchanted  cover,"  and  has  left  but  a  mutilated  Torso ! 

Of  all  the  leeends  of  infant  Rome  none  is  more  poetical  than  the  story 
of  Numa  and  nis  goddess- wife  Egeria,  who  descended  from  her  place 
among  the  gods  amid  the  starry  heavens  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  and 
counsel.  Tradition  says,  that  after  living  some  years  with  his  first  wife 
Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  co-sovereign  with  Romulus  of  yet  unbuilt 
Rome,  he  became  a  widower,  and  was  chosen  to  govern  the  growinc^  state 
founded  on  the  Seven  Hills.  It  was  then  that  Egeria  came  to  his  aid, 
and  dictated  those  wise  and  just  laws  so  loved  by  the  Romans  in  her 
mysterious  meetings  under  the  sacred  grove  beside  the  little  streamlet, 
over  which  Numa  erected  a  temple,  now  a  ruined  grotto,  to  her  honour. 

But,  alas !  Numa  was  not  always  faithful  to  his  spirit-bride.  Egeria 
had  rivals  of  her  own  incorporeal  and  mystic  nature,  for  Numa  met  also 
the  Muses  in  these  nocturnal  interviews,  and  boasted  that  he  was 
specially  distinguished  by  one  Tadta^  the  Muse  of  Silence,  to  whom  he 
erected  tem^^es,  and  taught  the  Romans  to  honour  by  a  particular 
yeneration.  JBut  his  gentle  love,  Egeria — his  tried  and  constant  friend — 
was  not  to  be  disheartened  :  she  loved  him  to  the  end,  and  we  shall  find 
her  again  among  the  classic  shades  of  Albano  proving  her  love  in  death. 

There  b  an  extraordinary  mysticism  mixed  up  in  the  character  of 
Numa,  full  of  graceful  interest  and  incident — his  love  for  Egeria,  her 
vale,  her  grotto  with  its  sparkling  rill,  his  meetings  with  the  Muses,  and 
.the  strange  story  told  by  Plutardi  of  his  interview  with  Jupiter.  When 
the  Aventine  was  neither  enclosed  nor  inhabited — before  the  Roman 
plebs  resorted  there— and  abounded  with  fresh  springs  and  shady  groves, 
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hftOBtod  by  the  tatyrs  and  fwms,  with  tbeif  ohiefa^  Pkiis  and  FaaoHS, 
Noaa  mixed  the  UKmtaiix  where  tb^  dxaek  with  honey  a&d  wiB%  and 
thus  aurprised  and  caught  them.  They  in  thrar  rage  quitted  tbtir 
aatoral  foanns  and  aasuBMd  many  dreadfiiL  and  leadhl  appeannees^  bul 
findSng  that  their  arts  codd  not  preTail  to  frighten  Numa  and  iadnee 
him  to  break  their  bonds^  they  eoneented  to  reveal  to  him  the  aecretfl  of 
fiitaritY»  ft&d  ended  by  bringing  down  Jupiter  from  heavoB  to  ^seoiaae 
with  him.  ^*  But,"  says  the  story,  quaintly,  ^  it  was  Egeni  who  taught 
Numa  to  manage  the  matter,  and  to  scoid  away  even  Jiiq^itec  himself 
propitious.'' 

Noma,  howoTer,  was  not  the  onl^  mortal  honoared  by  holding  seeret 
conference  wiih  the  gods.  Endymion,  it  is  said  by  the  shepherds  of 
Arcadia,  loyed  solitary  and  secluded  recesses  among  the  hillsy  shrouded 
in  deep  forests,  that  he  might  meet  Diana  under  tb  symbolic  presence 
of  the  moon.  Sophocles,  the  great  poet,  was  consoled  oy  th^oonyena* 
tiooi  of  Esottlapiua  while  living,  and  when  dead  interred  by  Baeebus  ; 
and  Lycnrgus  is  said  to  have  derived  his  wisdom  from  the  eods. 

Standing  musing  under  the  shade  of  the  sacred  grotto,  1  hod  weU-nigh 
feigot  another  ruin  near  at  hand,  also  furnishing  a  world  of  reeoUectionst 
I  wandered  along  the  valley  in  search,  and  came  upon  the  ruiae  <^  a 
briek  temple  on  the  border  of  the  river — small,  indeed,  but  well  ponor- 
tioned — said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  god  Bedietdus,  who  prompted  'Baxf 
nibal  when  lying  there  encamped  to  retreat  firom  tibe  neighbouring  <»ty. 
But  this  trai£ti(m  yields  to  another  yet  more  interesting,  which  dedaies 
it  the  identical  fiine  erected  in  honour  of  Fortuna  MuMbris  on  Ijbe  spot 
where  Coriolanus met  his  wife  and  mother, and  wasprevailed  on  by  thsir 
entreaties  to  draw  off  his  annv  from  Rome.  What  reader  of  Shak* 
speare  does  not  instantly  recal  that  suUime  scene  where  Coriodanns^  sur* 
rounded  by  the  tents  of  the  assembled  Volscians,  advances  to  greet 
Votumnia  and  Valeria  in  these  words  : 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honoorM  mould 
Wnerein  this  trunk  was  framed,  and  in  her  hand 
The  gnndcbild  to  her  blood.    But,  out,  affection  I 
All  bond  asd  privilege  of  nature  break  I 

ImeU^andamnot 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. 

And  that  inspired  outburst  when,  overcome  by  ihe  entreaties  of  Vblumnia, 
she  receives  W  promise  to  retreat,  holding  her  hand,  he  ezdaims  : 

0  mother,  mother  I 
What  have  you  done?    Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down«  and  this  uimatuxal  scene 
They  laugh  at. 

And  the  c<xicludii^  lines,  so  interesting  in  this  the  traditionary  plaM  of 
their  meeting : 

Ladies,  you  deserre 

To  have  a  temple  built  vou :  ail  the  swords 

In  Ita^,  and  her  confeoerate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace. 

But  for  simplicity  and  truthfrdness  I  prefer  M  Livj,  with  his  short, 
euipieottive  sentences.  I  had  brought  it  with  me  to  read  there.  He 
demibea  Corieiaaus^  afanost  fstm^ed,  spriBgiag  up  in  a  transport  of 
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t  Id  cmliraoe  Yokiiniiaa,  wboy  looking  xvproof  and  anger^  de» 
mands  ^  Whedier  alie  was  to  nceiTe  aa  enemy  or  a  sob  ?  Whether  the 
stood  in  Ur  camp  a  pritoBer  or  a  modier  ?  Was  it  for  this^"  she  ex- 
elaims^  ^my  fife  has  been  kngthened  out— that  I  might  behcid  you  an 
exile,  and  afterwards  an  enemy  ?  When  yo«  eame  within  the  sight  of 
Bome^  did  it  not  recur  to  yoa,  '  Within  these  walls  are  my  house,  my 
nother»  wife^  and  ch^dren  ?*  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  then  Bome 
would  not  have  been  besieged ;  had  I  not  a  son,  I  might  hove  left  my 
country  ftea!" 

I  reaacended  Ae  steep  hill  to  the  temple  of  fiaocbus^  feeling  that  I 
bad  pondered  over  a  dehcious  pi^  in  the  entrancing  annals  of  we  magic 
past  (engiavea  by  the  hand  of  antiquity  on  the  &ce  of  Nature^  and 
shoroiilled  by  bar  foetezine  care)  &r  more  sadsfyine  than  years  of  atadj 
over  ponderous  tomes  in  me  cold  distant  Ncsth,  mere  the  true  voice  of 
dassio  romance  and  historic  tradition  can  never  penetrato.  Here,  the 
mrAkj  the  sky,  the  hills,  the  streanu,  the  woods,  and  very  stones,  are 
pregnant  with  the  great  past,  all  teaching  us  in  chorus^  with  an  eloquence 
that  fires  the  imagination,  while  it  instructs  and  enlai^ges  the  mind,  will- 
ing, trutfafnUy,  and  believingly,  to  read  the  pages  mifidded  in  the  miffhty 
book  of  the  univefse  open  around.  I  can  but  ftintly  define  the  ideas, 
snggestionSy  and  associations  naturally  rising  among  diese  scenes— Mtftr 
mdMdiuMUfy  must  constituto  ihe  only  value  of  my  faint  edioes,  for  the 
learned  have  wxitton,  and  the  ignorant  have  questioned,  until  words  seem 
Tain  ;  yet  is  luxuriant  Nature  ever  fresh  and  vivid  now  as  in  fiur-off  cen- 
tnriesy  and  ought  to  awaken  new  and  sympathetic  chorda  in  every  mind 
apMoadung  in  a  right  spirit  these  her  ttvouied  shrines. 

There  are  many  cliques  and  sets  at  Borne,  more  varied  and  antagonistie 
in  character  than  are  round  elsewhere  in  mudi  larger  and  more  populous 
cities.  I  hare  belooged  a  little  to  aU,  entirely  to  noae.  There  is  the 
ecdesiastical  set^  composed  of  cardinals,  monsignotes,  and  high  dignha* 
lies  of  the  Cfaurdi — ^very  alow,  pompous,  and  kundrmn  indeed,  dreaming 
away  their  Hves  in  the  discharge  of  various  local  duties^  and  thousands 
of  years  behind  the  busy,  bustling  life  of  the  North,  where  dimato  and 
habits  perpetually  drive  people  onwards  as  if  the  very  furies  pursued 
them.  They  laiilydrivo  about  to  each  othet^apalanoa  in  bv  red  coaches 
fike  hearses  put  upon  wheels,  drawn  by  blaoK  horses,  vritn  a  retinue  of 
antiquated  retainers  in  the  moat  sbffular  Hveries,  hangmg  down  to  their 
heels,  and  cocked*hata  on  their  hem ;  within  sit  the  stitch,  solemn  old 
gmdemen  in  purple  and  red,  their  pale  parohment  countenances  never 
relaxing  into  a  snule. 

Once  past  the  city  gates,  it  is  '^their  custom  of  an  afternoon"  to  de- 
seend  and  walk  slowly  along  between  hieh  walls,  which  entirely  obscure 
the  prospect,  on  the  aosty  road,  attended  by  their  extraofdinary  myrmi- 
dons, antique  enough  to  have  handed  Mrs.  Noah  into  the  ark  itself .  Most 
eomrteously  do  these  princes  of  the  Church  salute  aU  who  pass  them;  and 
tibere  were  two  or  throe  whom  I  wdl  knew  by  sights  and  from  my  admi- 
ration  of  dieir  holy  and  benevolent  countenances.  Now  and  then  ^'  these 
grave  and  reverend  rigniors"  give  a  reception,  when  some  female  relation 
of  hi^  degree  receivea  the  gusste  and  does  the  honours^  in  palaces  so 
fast  and  magnifieent  it  is  a  poaitive  sin  oae  soKtarv  man  sfaoold  traaa* 
msffofy  those  "^maible  halls'^  into  a  hermitage,  llie  Holy  Father  hina- 
seif  leavea  ihe  Yatiean  neeily  eveij  day  by  one  of  Ae  gates  fixr  his 
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'<  trottata,"  generally  dressed  in  white,  and  wearing  a  broad  hat  of  red 
silk.  Then  it  is  etiquette  for  every  one  to  go  on  their  knees  in  the  dust  and 
receive  his  blessing,  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  benignant  grace 
with  which  it  is  b^towed  ;  but  since  '*  the  evil  days"  of  his  flight  and 
the  siege,  no  welcome  or  applause  ever  greets  his  presence. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  mistake,  a  complete  idle  prejudice,  for  people  to  talk 
and  write  about  the  immorality  of  the  Roman  clergy;  such  nonsense  can 
only  proceed  from  the  pens  of  ignoramuses,  or  prejudiced  and  evil-minded 
persons — such  as  the  noisy  Father  Gavazzi,  the  sanguinary-minded 
Mazzmi,  and  their  fellows;  people  who,  for  their  criminal  license  and  base 
personal  ambition,  hid  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism,  have  been  exiled 
from  a  city  on  which  their  factious  measures  and  mal-govemment  brought 
anarchy,  misrule,  want,  and  ruin,  the  subversion  of  all  law,  the  annihila- 
tion of  personal  property,  murder,  rapine,  and  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  Roman  clergy  are  remarkable  for  their 
moral  conduct,  serious  demeanour,  and  blameless  lives.  It  is  most  rare 
indeed  to  hear  in  any  direction  of  the  slightest  Ugerete,  and  when  it  is 
detected  it  is  remorselessly  and  unhesitatingly  punished.  A  certain 
monsignore  gave  scandal  this  winter  by  a  too  mundane  and  vun  conduct 
and  deportment,  without,  I  believe,  much,  if  any,  criminality.  He  was  at 
once  degraded  in  the  face  of  all  Rome.  The  cardinals  are  occasionally 
present  in  general  society  where  there  is  no  dancing,  but  their  manners 
are  so  i*eserved  and  distant  (except  to  particular  male  friends)  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  company.  The  parish  priests  of 
Rome  are  generally  a  most  active  and  excellent  body  of  men,  irreproach- 
able in  conduct,  and,  but  for  the  unhappy  political  dissensions  which 
divide  from  them  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
known  and  proper  attachment  to  the  papal  government,  they  would  be 
justly  and  sincerely  beloved.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  hear  a  whisper  of 
any  misconduct  among  the  various  and  numerous  religious  houses  of  both 
sexes.  When  discovered,  it  is  uncompromisingly  punished ;  and  were  such 
offences  committed,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  known,  sooner  or  later,- 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  political  hatred  and  irritation  existing  against 
the  priests,  because,  firm  to  their  vows,  they  will  not  side  with  a  sense- 
less and  excited  populace.  The  priests  were  the  first  and  prindpal  victims 
of  the  revolution ;  they  were  butchered  in  the  streets  like  dogs,  and  the 
brutal  Romans  dipped  their  hands  and  their  swords  in  the  blood  of  those 
innocent  men,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  warning  the  masses  against 
the  fate  in  store  for  them,  and  refusing  to  join,  or  connive  at,  their  sense- 
less rebellioD. 

But  to  return  to  my  immediate  topic — Society.  There  is  the  set  of 
the  Roman  princesses,  grand,  haughty  dames,  proud  of  their  descent 
from  the  Cornelias,  the  Lucretias,  and  the  Portias  of  other  ages.  They 
are,  as  a  body,  remarkable  for  correct  conduct  (and  even  when  frail,  a 
decided  care  "  per  salvare  le  apparenze"),  extreme  devotion,  and  a  lament- 
able want  of  intellectual  cultivation.  I  believe  many  a  raw  English 
school- girl  is  better  acquainted  with  Roman  history  than  these  princesses, 
born  and  reared  amid  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  They 
dislike  strangers,  unless  specially  introduced — especially  Protestants,  who 
are  not  considered  Christians — and  clan  and  dub  together  in  "  a  noli  mi 
tanffere"  spirit  venr  unusual  among  the  Italians — ^in  general  an  easy,  hospi- 
table, polite,  and  facile  people.  But  the  Romans  generally,  and  espedally 
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the  princes  and  princesses,  are  remarkable  for  thw  senseless  pridef  (miti- 
gated certainly  now  by  the  immense  inflox  of  strangers  and  foreign 
grandees  into  their  city) ;  they  are  UDceasingly  haunted  by  the  notion  of 
their  descent  horn  the  Fabiuses,  the  Maximnses,  and  Csesars  of  old,  and 
endearour  occasionally,  very  unsuccessfully,  to  ape  the  dignified  and 
solemn  bearing  of  these  great  pillars  of  the  state — a  proceeding  absolutely 
ridiculous  in  the  sunken  and  degenerate  state  of  prostrate  Rome  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

As  to  die  ladies — my  special  province — one  must  forgive  them  their 
foolish  arrogance  when  one  sees  the  superb  palaces,  the  interminable 
suites  of  magnificent  and  glittering  rooms  they  inhabit — enough  to 
infuse  pomp,  vainglory,  and  pride  into  a  very  "  Griselda*' — and  see  the 
trains  of  menials,  retainers,  and  servants  crowding  their  halls,  and  wait- 
ing on  their  slightest  caprice.  From  in&ncy  their  steps  are  euarded 
with  a  care— they  are  nurtured  with  a  luxury,  and  looked  on  by  their 
inferiors  with  a  devoted  respect  and  veneration  quite  sufficient  to  turn 
wiser  brains  and  confuse  more  expanded  intellects.  Each  lady  has  her 
own  entourage  and  circle— clients  like  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
senators ;  and  although  their  saloons  may  occasionally  be  opened  for  a 
grand  ball  to  the  profanum  vulgusy  the  maniificent  mistress,  her  debt 
to  popularity  once  paid,  speedily  closes  her  doors  and  retires  to  enjoy 
her  moiffue  and  her  nineteen  bosom  friends,  washing  her  princely  hands 
from  all  further  contamination  with  the  common  or  unclean.  Then 
there  is  the  diplomatic  set,  of  necessity  more  hospitable  and  affable 
ouiwardlyf  but  in  reality  excessively  exdurive.  Each  ambassadress  (and 
their  names  are  legion,  for  even  Mexico  has  its  representative  at  Rome) 
forms  a  little  court  of  her  own,  composed  principally  of  her  compatriots, 
the  Hat'^tugor  of  his  excellency,  and  some  mstmgpiished  hangers-on. 
Among  these  ladies  are  women  of  intellect,  wit,  and  beauty,  the  same 
correctness  of  character  and  conduct  (at  least  outwardly)  prevailing  in 
^'  the  religious  mty  f  withal  they  are  more  approachable  than  the  indi- 
genous *'  grandes  ^unes,"  and  altogether  superior,  as  being  women  of 
the  world,  as  contradistinguished  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman 
world. 

As  the  PftPftl  court  is  of  necessity  entirely  confined  to  the  masculine 
gender,  the  French  ambassadress,  the  Contesse  de  Raynaval,  since  the 
military  occupation  of  Rome,  reiens  supreme — ^with  rather  a  haughty  and 
iron  sway.  The  American  set,  headecl  by  its  courteous  representative, 
keeps  very  much  to  itself,  scarcely  mingling  at  all  with  the  English,  and 
but  little  with  the  Italians.  Being  a  numerous  body,  they  are  extremely 
sociable  among  themselves,  and-  remaricable  for  general  intelligence^ 
bustle,  and  go-ahead  propensities,  and  for  the  fragile  and  delicate  beauty 
of  the  younger  ladies— those  pale  daughters  of  the  New  World,  whose 
alabaster  skins,  melting  blue  eyes,  ana  flaxen  hair,  are  nowhere  more 
oonsfncuous  than  among  the  olive-complexioned,  black-eyed,  lusdous 
beauties  of  the  South. 

There  is  a  learned  set  at  Rome,  necessarily  cosmopolite,  but  decidedly 
Catholic ;  and  there  is  also  a  rabidly  Protestant  set,  who  consider  the 
Pope  the  al^mination  of  desolation,  and  have  been  heard  to  stigmatise 
his  blessing  as  a  curse.  It  is  wonderful  they  ever  trust  themselves  within 
the  wails  ot  Babylon,  and  are  to  be  found  lingering  even  in  the  courts 
'<)f  the  Vatican,  for  the  spirit  of  the  place  can  never  visit  them.  Then  there 
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is  that  awiiil  vauigaxoaiion  of  diMipabiQa,  richM,  fleaaU,  and  crartasive* 
nesa,  the  £ng^i6h  set,  who  have  afiipiopiiated  to  themaatret  a»  entire 
quarter  of  the  city»  oonDprising  tlie  beaiiti&d  Pineiaa^  wfaena  d»y  hare 
ti!Mir  fkiglish  shops,  Engliah  prices,  books,  p(^>er8,  senraialB,  aBd  cMisMy 
live  miieh  together,  sfaariag  only  m  the  grand  festirilaes  id  tha  Boaaan 
nobles  and  tha  diplomatic  coqNk  They  are  a  "very  awfiil  aad  tacribk 
set  the  English  at  Rone^  having  apparently  le£ib  all  their  John  Bdl 
heartiness  and  good-humour  on  the  firther  side  of  the  Al^;  and  their 
dub  is  a  taysterioQS  soeial  ipguisirion,  where^  like  the  demnciaaliOQs  of 
the  lion's  mouth  in  tiie  ducal  palazao  at  Veuice,  to  he  spcdeaa  o£  is  death 
— moral,  absolute  death— there  be«g  no  f^peal,  no  justificailiiOB*  "  To 
be  talked  about  at  the  dub  "  is  a  sentence  of  eternal  banishment  £x>m 
their  msular  and  iaoiated  society — (the  Eagliidi  can  ncTer  foi^t  the  con- 
fonaation  of  their  native  land,  and  dx»w  imagtiHffy  ehaanels  and  ooeans 
around  them  wherever  they  go) — "to  be  t^oed  afaont"  at  diat  firtai 
club  is  mOTaUv  tantasMunt  to  being  ixnprieened  for  life  in  a  medissral 
oubliette !  They  are  a  powoelul  fa^taen,  smA  ape  coostaoiily  endeaaouring 
to  anglicise  Rome  by  cfint  of  meaey  and  overbearing  impwdeaee*  They 
pie^-nic  in  the  solemn  temipka,  and  undergroaad  in  the  dna  dcaiuy  baths; 
dtink  ohampi^e  among  the  moss-gvown  ivy-crowned  toml[>s,  ride  don- 
keys to  HannibaFs  camp,  horSe  and  bundle  race  over  the  eenaecfated 
sou  of  the  dr^ury  ekasie  Gampagna,  broken  ^ritfi  imzMnsoRal  ruins ; 
light  up  the  Cdosseum  with  blue  i«kd  red  lights,  nt  en  eaa:^  ahaols  ai 
St  Petei^S)  and  eat  their  hmeheoos,  talk  l^dly  beside  the  altars^  and 
invade  ev^  gallery,  palace^  or  mgcnnwnt  with  the  Saxon  tQi^*ae,  and 
with  Saxen  Ul-breedinff.  But  diat  &llen,  though  still  gilonsiw  caly,  iliat 
has  grandly  repuTsed  the  aasanlts  of  nerthecn  barbariaaa  in  all  agas^  shall 
not  be  overcoBM  by  moneyed  Cockneys  in  the  nineteenth  eentary.  The 
old  walls  are  stout  and  strong,  as  the  Frendft  found  to  their  ecat,  and  it 
is  written  that  the  English  shall  not  prevail  against  theas  I  That  they 
have  succeeded  in  vidgarising  die  Elmal  City  is  but  too  eindeat :  tfale 
Rhine,  Switacriandy  and  many  other  parts  ef  Europe  have  also  under- 
gone litis  deteriomdng  process.  Those  who  wish  fanly  to  judge  of  Rome 
proper  should  stay  and  see  the  English  all  out,  in  order  to  undemtand 
how  much  they  have  spoik  it.  '  They  give  nO  -end  ef  balla  aid  #appers, 
dance  in  Lent  when  they  dare^  tum  their  backs  on  ilia  P(^s^  abase  the 
Catholics,  talk  docking  scandal— wUeh  the  ItaBans  nantr  do,  IsH  to 
themselves— 4nd  spend  oceans  of  mimy,  causui|^  Raaie«.nt  this  moment^ 
to  be  the  dearest  residenee  on  the  Continaat. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  artist  world  at  Bome-i^-^k  merry»  genial,  oesmo* 
polite  throng,  suoh  as  we  have  seen  at  the  artists'  fosta— ooafK>unded  of 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Swi9s>  English,  and  Ameiicans— a  jovial, 
happy,  many-hued  company,  boaating  many  a  name  that  audces  one*s 
soul  thrill  at  the  remembrance  o£  the  immortal  works  they  are  handing 
down  to  posterity.  Yes,  I  love  the  artist  world  at  Rome,  and  am  proud 
to  reckon  some  of  its  world-wide  names  among  my  friends — Gibsea,  who 
has  studied  and  identified  himself  with  Greek  art  and  Greek  seul^iture 
until  he  has  acquired  the  calm  repose,  the  dignity,  and  the  wisdom  of  an 
ancient  philosopher.  Who  that  ever  reaUy  ktiew  Gibson  did  set  admire 
his  simple,  amiable  natarsy  and  honour  that  Ugh-sdnded  reetitade»  un- 
flinching moral  courage,  and  firm  determinatien  to  ahide  by  the  sacred 
canon  of  dasoc  art  handed  down  1>y  tha  imaaoctal  aculptora  of  Old 
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Gxeace,  Aat  distiiigaiahe^him  ?  He  k  at  oii«e  the  nosi  modeBl  aai  tike 
most  unffinofaiii^  of  men,  pleaded  with  tbe  simplest  meed  of  tmc^apj^mm, 
and  yet  r^gaidless  of  the  epinioii  of  the  wbcde  world  if  to  obtain  its  i^ 
plause  he  were  obliged  to  compromise  hie  artistic  creed,  dear  ae  tbe  ren- 
gioa  ef  his  soid.  A  mind  of  this  temper  woidd  hwre  been  gieat  in  any 
walk  of  lifiB,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  azts  generally  is  qmte  astonishing, 
foor,  haTing  began  life  as  a  painter,  he  is  a  anirersal  connpissenr — a  w<v- 
shipper  of  ttther  Muse^  His  genins  is  of  that  uncommon  quality  that 
stead&stfy  looks  to  iounortal  fiimey  not  present  emolument ;  bat,  thanks 
to  the  good  taste  and  feefing  of  the  age,  he  enjoys  both  the  px«aent»  and 
is  confident  of  the  future..  Not  a  society^  not  a  circle  is  complete  without 
him ;  aU  the  world  goes  to  Rome,  and  aU  the  world  visits  his  sto£o.  He 
is  adolated,  coorted,  and  Admired  Iw  the  great,  the  wis^,  the  beatutifiil,  yet 
his  childl&e  natnre  remains  uasayied,  and  Us  cslm,  philosciphie  mind 
natonched  by  the  inebnatiag  inoense  of  flattery  vneeasingly  zieing  anmnd 
him. 

Ishalln07er£9rget  my  finft  roeetiagwithGibsoiu  It  was  in  a  portion 
of  his  stndkx  devoted  te  Us  yafilf  a  yoong  Amerieaa  lady  of  indsfnodent 
fortune  asul  gfesct  taJeat,  eathoaiaalaesfly  devoted  to  the  arts,  whe  left 
America  when  almost  a  child  to  place  herself  near  him  whose  works  she 
'80  mtwh  admhred>  On  her  task  anivaly  Gibson  rdnsed  tabaTO  ttaythi^g  to 
do  widi  the  romantic  creature;  but  a^ last  her  impoEtanities  overcame Usft, 
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thusiastic devotioateaf^  and  the  aislist  (£»,  afitarail,  every  a£straction  hm 
its  living  lepiesenflaitive,  and  wemaa  often  pasass  ftom  the  tjpipe  to  tibuD 
reality)  lemwded  me  strengly  of  ^Bettine's"  adnuvation  of  Geethe, 
learned  bom  his  mether,  with  whom  she  lived,  Mid  her  diarming  descrip- 
tion,  in  '^LeMers  6om  a  Ch3d,''  df  her  si:Anng8  on. the  joomey  before 
raaehitig  Weimar.  She  declared  to  her  fanulv  die  would  xaiher  nde  on 
the  wh^  than  he  left  lit  home;  and  on  arrivui^  flew  to  Goethe,  whom 
she  had  aevor  seen,  ZBeognised.Uaain  a  moment^  and,  fell  of  girhsb  con- 
fidence and  iiiikaeeaee,  told  him  her  tale  of  adsniation,  lovc^  veneration 
and  devotiotty  and  ended  by  tiwowing  hen^ into  Us  arms! 

But  to  ntursb  GSbsen  then  showed  me  over  Us  studio^  and  uaeovered 
work  afbr  work  of  quite  Greeiaiv  peefiBetiea,  till  the  dingy  .wails  seemed 
radiant  with  immortal  life  aad  heanty.  SpeeiaUy  did  he  hang  over  his 
Hsvourite  work,  the  eoloured  Yenns,  Mk*  a  seeena  Pigmalion,  enamoured 
of  Us  deity;  aad  the  sweet  statue  did  look  just  bursting  into  life«-4Mit  a 
fife  ef  pure^  unsuUiBd  ideality,  spotless  as  idle  ocean's  foam.that  gave  the 
goddess  Urth! 

Crawford,  ihe  gxeat  American  sculptor,  is  a  genial,  laige-souled  man, 
foil  of  li&y  energy,  and  power— the  eotidensation  of  the  finest  national 
qnalities.  To  hu  fiery,  active  spirit  notUng  is  impossible^  and  he  is  now 
w«ridng  e0m/wrare  at  a  colossal  monument  to  be  erected  in  A,meri<>a^ 
SKstv  Mt  in  height,  with  the  fevered  impetuosity  of  a  beginner.  His 
wocKS  are  the  ewdem  of  his  mind — ^fercible,  fi:ee^  fiiU  of  movement  and 
aotien^  yet  with  thriUin^  touches  of  true  pallios,  delicious  remesdhranoes 
of  human  poasbni  and  dmnestic  syn^tUes. .  The  world  goes  well  with 
Ganrford ;  he  lives  in  a  grand  ^lUa  hard  by  tbe  baths  of  Dieclesian, 
overshadowed  by  oDHDige  groves  and  Ueii  wood^  and  lidioitts  withi&  ihe 
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sound  of  gushing  fountains  and  refreshing  streams.  He  has  a  handsome 
wife  and  charmmg  £Amily,  and  an  open,  hospitable  board  and  ample 
means,  and  hosts  of  friends.  Long  may  this  son  of  genetous4earted 
America  live  to  enjoy  his  blessings ! 

Peniy  'V^lfiams,  the  greatest  of  English  painters  at  Rome  (or  any- 
where else,  in  his  own  style,  to  my  mind)— combining  the  dewy  softness 
of  Constable,  the  dear,  brilliant  tone  of  Caldcott,  with  a  purity  of  style 
and  absolute  perfection  of  colouring  all  his  own — \a  a  quiet,  secluded 
man,  living  much  at  home.  He,  too,  might  take  his  place  ^^  on  high 
among  the  nations ;"  but  he  prefers  a  select  few,  where  his  kind  heart 
and  quaint  drollery  are  well  appreciated  by  those  who  enjoy  his 
friendship. 

That  modem  Paris,  Buckner,  the  most  elegant  of  living  portrait- 
painters^  also  passes  his  winters  at  Rome,  entering  largely  into  its  plea- 
sures, distributing  the  apple  "  to  the  most  &ir*'  who  crowd  his  studio, 
anxious  to  be  perpetuatea  by  his  flattering  pencil. 

Tenerani,  the  nead  of  the  modem  Itdian  school,  to  be  judged  of  in 
his  noble  worics — uniting  the  force  and  grandeur  of  Thorwaldsen  to  the 
grace  of  Canova— and  not  in  the  feeble  and  emasculate  imitations  of 
inferior  artists. 

There  is  life  and  vitality  yet  in  the  modem  Italian  school— spite  of 
much  feebleness  and  affectation — as  must  be  allowed  when  contemplating 
Tenerani's  immortal  work,  ^'  The  Aneelof  tiie  Resurrection'' — ^perhaps  the 
most  sublime  effort  of  modem  scu^ture.  Then  there  is  Overbeck,  a 
monastic,  grim  old  man,  who  lives  shut  up  in  the  dreary  old  Cenci  Palace 
in  the  filthy  Ghetto— transformed  into  a  species  of  monastery — a  man  so 
silent,  and  of  an  aspect  so  uninviting,  and  with  manners  so  austere,  one 
never  could  believe  nim  capable  of  creating  those  soft  virions  of  celestial 
beauty-->fonns  more  akin  to  heaven  tiian  earth — ^virgins,  angeb,  and 
glorified  spirits  of  ideal  purity,  breathing  the  very  air  of  Paradise.  Cor- 
nelius  also,  that  great  father  of  modem  German  painting,  who  is  now 
liring  on  the  summit  of  the  Pindan,  in  the  very  house  where»  ihirty  years 
ago,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Schadow  and  Overbeck,  young  aspuing 
geniuses  determined  to  break  through  the  nuserable  bonds  of  custom,  and 
first  dreamt  die  revival  of  fresco  painting,  now  ^reed  over  all  Europe, 
penetrating  even  to  our  (in  matters  of  art)  prejudiced,  unideal,  and  be- 
nighted land.  Here  he  lives  in  the  house  whose  walls  are  decorated  by  their 
first  efforts,  which  with  some  cmdeness  and  inexperience  in  ihe  use  of  the 
novel  material,  indicate  uncommon  and  unusual  power,  especially  the 
works  of  Cornelius.  He  is  now  engaged  on  an  immense  fresco  painting 
for  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  King  of  Prassia  at  Berlin,  representing 
the  '^  Universe  expecting  the  Moment  of  ibe  general  Judgment,^ — a  most 
solemn,  imposing  composition.  Riedel  too,  that  wondei^  master  of  the 
German  school,  who  lights  up  his  nymphs  with  beams  as  it  were  snatched 
from  the  living  sunshine,  great  as  a  colourist  boyond  compare,  and  fan- 
tastic and  wild  as  only  Germans  can  be,  yet  chastened  by  the  most  perfect 
purity  and  correctness  of  style ;  and  Mayer ;  and  Coleman,  the  Paul 
Potter  of  our  centuiy ;  and  Dessoulavy,  the  meekest  of  men  and  most 
diaimine  of- landscape  painters,  and  so  many  other  rising  geniuses 
among  die  younger  artists,  for  I  have  but  named  the  dietatori  in  this 
repubhc  of  art.  But  I  must  stop,  for  in  these  recollections  of  the  artist 
vrorld  of  Rome  my  pen  runs  riot  with  pleasant  memories. 
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Mrs.  Jameson  has  long  ago  secured  to  herself  the  certabty  of  a 
constant,  hearty^  and  respectful  welcome.  Her  presence  is  ever  felt  to 
be  refreshing,  elevating,  bettering.  She  humanises  and  refines  the  mind 
— ^makes  us  feel  the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  and  allures  to  a  brighter 
if  not  always  another.  Especially  in  this  latest  work  of  hers  do  we 
recognise  such  a  spiritualising  influence ;  it  is  rich  in  words  of  wisdom, 
Aeemj  felt>  calmly  pondered,  and  often  exquisitely  expressed ;  the  beau- 
tiful book  of  a  beautiful  writer.  Within  and  without,  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  letter,  by  the  value  of  the  text  and  the  adornments  of  letter-press 
and  illustrative  designs,  it  is  such  a  gif^book  as  may  be  well  called 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Commend 
us  to  that  sire,  as  of  approved  taste  and  feeling,  who  should  select  it, 
before  a  host  of  glittering  **  annuals,''  as  the  gifl-book  for  his  heart's 
darlinc; ;  and  to  that  brideeroom,  as  an  intelligent  man  and  a  deserving, 
who  should  put  it  into  the  hands  and  press  it  on  the  interest  of  his 
betrothed.  The  external  grace  and  the  inward  excellence  of  the  volume 
remind  us  of  what  is  said  of  the  *'  virtuous  woman,  whose  price  is  far 
above  rubies,"  in  the  words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  creed  that  nis  mother 
taught  him:  that  she  maketh  herself  clothing  of  silk  and  purple, — 
which  is  good ;  and,  that  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness, — ^which  Is  far  better.  Wisdom,  and 
the  law  of  kindness,  are  eminently,  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ethical  and  critical  writings  of  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Not  that  this  present  volume  contains  nothing,  or  indeed  little,  that 
will  be  accepted  by  thinking  people,  without  demur  or  gunsaying.  On 
[the  contrary,  it  is,  in  page  after  page,  provocative  of  hesitation  and 
'question — nequentJy  of  very  qualified  assent^  and  sometimes  of  absolute 
dissent.  Mrs.  Jameson  is  a  reader  of  Emerson,  and  the  Westminster 
and  Prospective  Reviews,  and  quotes  them  with  zest,  and  is  a  gentle 
free-thinker  on  her  own  account,  and  quotes  her  own  free-thinkings  too. 
Hers  is  the  common-place  book  of  no  common-place  woman,  but  of  one 
naturally  and  habituaJly  meditative ;  given  to  speculate  in  her  quest  of 
wisdom,  addicted  to  guesses  at  truth,  and  frank  m  the  expression  of  the 
conclusions  she  has  arrived  at,  or  the  suegestive  queries  which  are  all  she 
can  throw  out.  With  this  cast  of  mind,  and  independence  of  spirit,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  from  time  to  time  she  should  produce  results  too 
debatable  for  her  readers  to  acquiesce  in — indeed  indolent  acquiescence 
is  the  last  thins^  she  would  ask  or  be  grateful  for,  on  the  part  of  those 
she  confers  with ;  and  the  very  fact  of  suggeitiveness  impues  difference 
of  view  in  minds  differently  constituted,  or  at  different  stages  of  progress 
on  the  same  general  route.  Mrs.  Jameson  avers  that  never,  in  any  one 
of  the  many  works  she  has  given  to  the  public,  has  she  aspired  to  teach 
-— ^'  being  myself,"  she  says,  "  a  learner  in  all  tilings ;" — and  in  sending 
forth  this  selection  of  thoughts,  memories,  and  fancies,  she  professes 

*  A  Common-place  Book  of  Thoughts*  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original  and 
Selected.    By  Mrs.  Jameson.  With  Blnstrations  and  Etchings.  Longman.   1854.   * 
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herself  guided  by  the  wishes  of  others,  who  deemed  it  not  wholly  unin- 
teresting or  profitless  to  tcaoe  the  path»  sooof timBs  devious  enough,  of  an 
"  inquiring  spirit,*^  even  by  the  Bttle  pebbles  dropped  as  vestiges  by  the 
way-side.  She  recognises  one  way  only  of  doing  good  in  a  book  '^  so 
suprennly  egotistical  and  6u]i|geotive ;"  namely,  mi  it  nny,  tike  conver- 
sation with  a  friend,  open  up  sources  of  sympathy  and  reflection ;  may 
excite  to  argument,  agreement,  or  disagreement ;  and,  Eke  ev^iy  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  thought  out  of  an  earnest  mind — ^which  hers  em- 
phatically is — ^may  suggest  far  higher  and  better  thoughts  to  higher  and 
more  productive  minds.  ''  If  I  had  not  the  humble  hope,"  sne  n/Ma, 
'^  of  such  a  possible  result,  instead  of  sending  these  memoranda  to  the 
printer,  I  should  have  thrown  them  into  the  fire ;  for  I  lack  that  creative 
mculty  which  can  work  up  the  teachings  of  heart-sorrow  and  woriDd- 
expenenee  Into  attractive  forms  of  fiction  or  of  art;  and  having  no 
intention  of  leaving  any  such  memorials  to  be  published  after  my  death, 
they  must  have  gone  into  the  fire  as  the  only  alternative  lehJ"  Such  is 
her  modest  apology,  or*  explanation,  in  publishing  whait  she  seems,  sen- 
sitive in  her  respect  for  her  public,  to  apprehend  liable  to  suspicion,  m 
limine,  of  book-making  '<  presumptuous  or  careless."  For  many  yean 
she  has  been  accustomed,  we  learn,  to  make  a  memorandum  or  any 
thought  which  may  have  come  across  her — ^if  pen  and  paper  were  at 
hand ;  and  to  mark,  and  remark,  any  passage  in  a  book  which  may  have 
excited  either  a  sympathetic  or  antipathetic  feelinjg^.  This  collection  of 
notes  accumulated  insensibly  from  da^  to  day.  The  volumes  on  Shi&- 
speare's  Women,  on  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  &c.,  **  sprung  from 
seed  thus  lightly  and  casually  sown,"  which,  the  author  harcQy  knew 
how,  grew  up  and  expanded  into  a  regular,  readable  form,  with  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  "What  was  she  to  do,  however,  wil^  ^e 
fragments  that  remained. — fr€pi<r<revpLaTa  KXatr/zorcuir— without  beginning, 
and  without  end — /aittv  *€ip)(T}v  fjajrc  rcXoy  *€)(ovTa  —  Unks  of  a  hidden 
or  a  broken  chain?  Unwilling  to  decide  for  herself,  she  resolved 
to  abide  by  advice  of  friends ;  and  kinc  ilUs  delicuB ;  hence  this  charm- 
ing ^^  Common-place  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies  " — by  a 
woman  of  pure  and  aspiring  thoughts,  and  tender  memories,  and  grace- 
ful fancies. 

The  thirty  pages  devoted  to  what  she  calls  "  A  Revelation  of  OhiH- 
hood,**  will,  by  many,  be  considered  the  most  interesting  passage  in  i!he 
book.  It  is  a  delightsome  piece  of  autobiography,  valuable  from  its 
ps}'chological  character,  and  the  pervading  phUosophical  tone  of  its  brief 
narrative.  It  is  the  seriously  indited  remonstrance  against  educational 
fallacies,  abuses,  and  anomalies,  of  one  who  pleads  for  childhood  and  re- 
verences its  possibilities,  of  one  who  deeply  feels  that  we  do  not  suffidenliiy 
consider  t^at  our  life  is  "not  made  up  of  separate  parts,  but  is  one — is  a  pro- 
gressive whole.  When  we  talk  of  leaving  our  childhood  behind  us,  we 
might  as  well  say  that  the  river  flowing  onward  to  the  sea  had  left  the 
fountain  behind."  Mrs.  Jameson  here  puts  together  some  recollections 
of  her  own  child-life,  not,  she  says,  because  it  was  in  any  respect  on  ex- 
ceptional or  remarkable  existence,  but  for  a  reason  exactly  the  reverse, 
because  it  was  like  that  of  many  children  ;  many  children  having  at 
least  come  under  her  notice  as  thriving  or  suffering  from  the  same  or 
similar  unseen  causes,  even  under  external  conditions  and  management 
every  way  dissimilar.     She  describes  herself  as  not  being  "  partioulaily" 
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anytUngV  m*  cbiidt  vaaleuB  ^'  parfcicodairly  naughty  ;'*  and  tktU  Ae  gpires- 
on  the  aathadty  o£  Men  wha  assured  her  of  it  tirentv  times  a  day,  rather 
thMifromasiy  ooAvictkmofksrown:  looking  back,  ane  is  not  coneciaai  of 
having  perpetrated  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  so-called  '^  misehier' 
whieh  every  lively  aetive  ehild  perpetrates  between  five  and  ten  years  old. 
She  had  the  usuid  deake  to  know,  and  the  usual  dislike  to  learn  ;  fihe  her 
ooevals.die  loved  fiuiy  tales,  and  hated  French  exercises.     But,  she  goes 
on  to  say,  ''  but  net  of  what  I  learned,  but  of  what  I  did  not  learn  ;  not 
of  what  they  tau^t  me,  but  of  what  they  oonld  noi  teach  me  ;  not  of 
what  was  open,  apparent,  manageable,  but  of  die  under  current^  the 
hidden,  the  unmuiaged  or  unmanageaUe,  I  have  to  speak."     Very  eariy 
memories  die  thus  mngs  b^re  us,  with  a  sacred  freshness  and  vivid 
reality  ;  for  she  can  testify,  as  so  many  have  testified  already,  that  as  we 
grow  old  the  experiences  of  in&ncy  come  back  upon  us  with  a  atrange 
vividness ;  a  period  indeed  there  is  when  the  overfiowing^  tumultuous 
life  of  our  youth  rises  up  between  us  and  those  first  years—'*  but  as  the 
temat  subsides  in  its  bed  we  can  look  across  the  impassable  gulf  to  that 
haimted  £ury  land  whieh  we  shall  never  more  approach,  and  never  more 
forget  r  She  can  remember  in  infi»ney  being  sung  to  sleep,  and  even  die 
tune  which  was  sung  to  her,  and  she  begs  '^  blessings  on  the  voice  d)at 
sang  it  1"     She  veeals  the  afflictk>n  she  endured  at  8t;c  years  old  from 
the  fear  of  not  bmng  loved  where  she  had  attached  herself,  and  from  the 
idea  that  another  was  preferred  bdore  her — such  anguish  it  was,  she 
sajB^  ^  as  had  nearly  lulled  me," — ^and  which  left  a  deeper  impression 
than  childish  pasMons  usually  do ;  and  one  so  far  salutary,  that  in  after- 
life she  guarded  herself  against  the  approaches  of  <'  that  hateful,  deformed, 
agoniai^  thii^  which  men  caU  ^McAloasy,"  as  she  vrould  from  ^  an  at- 
tack of  eramp  or  chdera."     Wita  a  good  temper  she  was  endued  with 
the  capacity  of  '^  strong,  deep,  silent  resentment,  and  a  vindictive  spirit 
of  rather  a  peculiar  kind"— the  latter  a  source,  for  several  years,  of 
intense^  natold  sufiering,  of  whieh  no  one  but  the.  sufferer  was  aware : 
"  I  was  left  to  settle  it ;   and  my  mind  righted  itself  I  hardly  know 
how:     not  certainly  by  religious  influences  —  th^  passed  over   my 
mind,  and  did  not  at  the  time  sink  into  it,-— > and   as  for  earthly 
counsel  or  comfort,  I  never  had  either  when  most  wanted."     She 
farther  represents  haself  as  having  had,    ^  fike  most  children,"  con- 
fused ideas  about  truth,  more  distinct  and  absolute  ones  about  honour 
—to  tell  a  lie  was  wicked,  and,  by  her  infietnt  code  of  morals,  worse  than 
wicked — dishonourable.     But  she  had  no  compunction  about  telling 
/iciiotUy  in  which  practice  she  disdains  '^  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  that 
liar  of  the  first  magnitude,"  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  hersel£     Not 
naturally  obstinate,  she  records  how  she  was  punished  as  such — whereby 
hangs  a  tale,  w^  worth  noting  for  the  sake  of  the  moral.     An  especial 
cause  of  childish  suffering,  again,  was  fear, — ''fear  of  darkness  and 
si^iematural  infiuences" — at  first  experienced  in  vague  terrors^  "  haunt- 
ingt  thrilling,  stifling" — afberwards  in  varied  form,  the  most  permanent 
b^g  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  derived  from  an  M  engraving:  *'0  that 
spectre !  for  three  years  it  followed  me  up  and  down  the  dtfk  staircase, 
or  stood  by  my  bed :  only  the  blessed  light  had  poirer  to  exorcise  it." 
Another  grim  presence  not  to  be  put  fay,  was  the  figure  of  Bunyan's 
ApoUjFOQ  looming  over  Cluistian,  also  due  to  an  old  engraving.    And 
worrt  of  all  were  ^certain  phantasms  widiovt  dupe,"  like  the  ^ntibat 
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passed  before  the  seer,  itphioh  stood  stilly  but  he  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof, — and  inarticulate  voices,  whose  burden  was  the  more 
oppresnve  because  so  unintelligible— -voices  ms  emphatic  in  sound  as  in- 
distinct in  utterance.     These  were  the  dread  accessories  of  darimess  to 
the  imaginative  child ;  the  thoughtful  woman's  account  of  which  will 
exdte  sympathetic  recollections  in  many  a  woman,  and  man  too,  and 
may  avail  to  ward  o£P  increase  of  suffering  from  many  a  child.     Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  wisely  said  that  such  things  are  no  petty  ones  to  a 
sensitive  child,  when  relating  how  himself  was  the  victim  of  an  elder 
brother's  delight  to  ^^  aggravate" — ^the  big  boy  taking  advantage  of  the 
littie  one's  horror  of  the  dark,  and  (like  Mrs.  Jameson  in  this  also)  of 
dreadful  &ces  gatiiered  from  illustrated  books — ^which  brotherly  atten- 
tions helped  largely,  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  ^^  to  morbidise  all 
that  was  weak  in  vnj  temperament,  and  cost  me  many  a  bitter  night.'* 
By  day,  Mrs.  Jameson  describes  her  littie  self  as  having  been  '^  not  only 
fearless,  but  audacious,  inclined  to  defy  all  power  and  brave  all  danger, 
provided  always  the  danger  could  be  seen.     She  remembers  volunteering 
to  lead  the  way  through  a  herd  of  cattie  (among  which  was  a  dangerous 
bull,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood)  armed  only  with  a  littie  stick ;  but 
first  she  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  fervently.     '^  In  the  ghastly  night,"  she 
adds,  '^  I  never  prayed  ;  terror  stifled  prayer.     These  visionary  suffer- 
ings, in  some  form  or  other,  pursued  me  till  I  was  nearly  twelve  years 
old.     If  I  had  not  possessed  a  strong  constitution  and  a  strong  under- 
standing, which  rejected  and  contemned  my  own  fears,  even  while  they 
shook  me,  I  had  been  destroyed.     How  much  weaker  children  suffer  in 
this  way  I  have  since  known  ;  and  have  known  how  to  bring  them  help 
and  strength,  through  sympathy  and  knowledge, — tiie  sympathy  tiiat 
soothes  and  does  not  encourage — the  knowledge  tiiat  dispels,  and  does 
not  suggest,  the  evil."     In  her  own  case,  the  power  of  these  midnight 
terrors  vanished  gradually  before  what  she  calls  a  more  dangerous  in- 
fiituation — tiie  propensity  to  reverie :  from  ten  years  old  to  fifteen,  she 
lived  a  double  existence:  like  Hartiey  Coleridge  with  his  dreamland 
Ejuxria,  like  Thomas  de  Quincey  with  his  dreamland  Gombroon,  she 
imaged  new  worlds,  and  peopled  them  with  life,  and  crowded  them 
with  air-castles,  and  constructed  for  the  denizens  a  concatenated  series  of 
duly  developed  action  and  carefully  evolved  adventures ;  and  tiiis  habit 
of  reverie,  so  systematical,  so  methodical,  grew  upon  her  with  such 
strength,  that  at  times  she  scarcely  took  cognisance  of  outward  things 
and  real  persons,  and,  when  punished  for  idleness  by  solitary  confinement^ 
exulted  in  the  sentence  as  giving  thrice-welcome  scope  for  uninterrupted 
day-dreams.     She  was  always  a  princess-heroine  in  tiie  disguise  of  a 
knight,  a  sort  of  Clorinda  or  Britomart,  going  about  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  poor,  fight  giants,  and  kill  dragons  ;  or  founding  a  socie^ 
in  some  far-off  solitude  or  desolate  island,  innocent  of  tears,  of  tasks,  and 
of  laws, — of  caged  birds  and  of  tormented  kittens.     From  her  earHest 
days  she  can  remember  her  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature — foiled  but 
not  dulled  by  a  much-regretted  change  of  abode  from  country  to  town— > 
which  intense  sense  of  beauty  gave  the  first  zest  to  poetry — ^makinff 
Thomson's  *'  Seasons  "  a  favourite  book  before  she  could  yet  understand 
one-half  of  it— and  St  Pierre's  <'  Indian  Cottage,"  and  the  '<  Oriental 
intoxication"  of  tiie  '*  Arabian  Nights."     Shakspeare  she  had  read  all 
through  ere  she  was  ten  years  old,  having  begun  him  at  seven  :  the  Tem- 
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pest  and  C jrmbeliiie  were  the  plays  she  liked,  and  knew  the  best  Shak- 
speare  was^  indeed,  on  the  forbidden  shelf ;  but  the  most  genial  and  eloquent 
of  his  female  commentators — not  to  throw  in,  as  some  will  think  we 
might,  the  worser  half  of  creation — ^protests  once  and  again,  with  an 
emphatic  <'  bless  him !''  that  Shakspeare  did  her  no  harm.  But  of  some 
religious  tracts  and  stories  by  Hannah  More,  the  loan  of  a  parish  clerk, 
she  asserts  :  ^'  It  is  most  certain  that  more  moral  mischief  was  done  to 
me  by  some  of  these  than  by  all  Shakspeare's  plays  toeether.  Those  so- 
called  pious  tracts  first  introduced  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vices  of 
▼ulgar  life,  and  the  ezdtements  of  a  Tulear  religion — the  fear  of  being 
hanged  and  the  fear  of  hell  became  coexistent  in  my  mind.^  She  adds 
her  conviction,  that  she  read  the  Bible  too  early,  too  indiscriminately,  and 
too  irreverendy ;  the  'Metter"  of  the  Scriptures  being  familiarised  to 
her  by  sermonising  and  dogmatising,  long  oefore  she  could  enter  into 
the  '*  spirif  But  the  histories  out  of  the  Bible  (the  Parables  espe- 
cially) were  enchanting  to  her,  though  her  inteipretation  of  them 
was,  in  some  instances,  the  very  reverse  of  correct  or  orthodox.  A  ten- 
dency to  become  pert  and  satirical  which  showed  itself  about  this  age 
(ten^  was  happily  checked  by  a  good  clergyman's  seasonable  narration 
of  a  fine  old  Eastern  fable,  which  gave  wholesome  pain  to  the  conscience 
of  the  young  satirist,  and  taught  her  so  impressively  how  easy  and  vulgar 
is  the  nabit  of  sarcasm,  and  now  much  nobler  it  is  to  be  benign  and 
merdful,  that  she  was,  by  the  recoil,  ''in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
opposite  extreme — of  seeking  the  beautiful  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
corropt  and  the  repulrive«''  "  Pity,"  she  continues,  "  a  large  element  in 
my  composition,  mieht  have  easily  degenerated  into  weakness,  threatening 
to  subvert  hatred  of  evil  in  trying  to  find  excuses  for  it ;  and  whether 
my  mind  has  ever  completely  rioted  itself,  I  am  not  sure."  Nor  must 
we  forget  to  add,  as  characteristic  of  the  quality  of  her  child-life,  her 
sensibility  to  music ;  and  how  Mrs.  Arkwrignt  used  to  entrance  her  with 
her  singing,  so  that  the  songster^s  very  footfall  made  the  tiny  listener 
tremble  with  expectant  rapture.  '*  But  her  voice ! — it  has  charmed  hun- 
dreds since;  whom  has  it  ever  moved  to  a  more  genuine  passion  of  delight 
than  the  littie  child  that  crept  silent  and  tremulous  to  her  side  ?  And 
she  was  fond  of  me — fond  of  singing  to  me,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
fond  also  of  playing  these  experiments  on  me.  The  music  of  *  Paul  and 
Virginia'  was  then  in  vogue,  and  there  was  one  air — a  very  simple  air — 
in  £at  opera,  which,  after  the  first  few  bars,  always  made  me  stop  my 
ears  and  rush  out  of  the  room."  Witii  her  wonted  candour,  and  didactic 
intent,  Mrs.  Jameson  owns,  that  she  became  at  last  aware  that  this 
musical  flight  was  sometimes  done  to  please  her  parents,  or  amuse  or 
interest  others  by  the  display  of  such  venement  emotion ;  her  infant  con- 
science became  perplexed  between  the  reality  of  the  feeling  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  it:  people  are  not  always  aware,  she  remarks — and  if  a 
truism,  it  will  stand  another  reading — of  the  injury  done  to  children  by 
repeating  before  them  the  things  they  say,  or  describing  the  tilings  they 
do :  words  and  actions,  spontaneous  and  unconscious,  become  theucefortn 
artificial  and  conscious.  *'  I  can  speak  of  the  injury  [thus]  done  to  my- 
self between  five  and  eight  years  old.  There  was  some  danger  of  my 
becoming  a  precocious  actress — danger  of  permanent  mischief  such  as  I 
have  seen  done  to  other  children — ^but  I  was  saved  by  the  recoil  of  re- 
nstance  and  resentment  exdted  in  my  mind."     From  beginning  to  (too 
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Bpoedy)  fSiAf  iUs'  '^Rerelfttio'a  of  ChucDioool,*'  iioivvfci'  sutyvvBlfiil  ni 
eirtwiDrd  dxctmntaBee,  is  bo  moefullj  and  genially  toM,  irith  aodi  «n- 
gagmg  frttokneflBy  and  'fRsn-faearted  eamestness,  and  ai^;aidea9  aelf- 
analyns,  that  we  hope  some  day  to  read  odier  and  fuller  aotoUegnphie 
iketcfaes  in  the  same  fair  antograpH. 

There  are  one  or  two  isolated  scraps  of  the  same  personid  and  suhjee- 
tire  interest  oeenrting  in  the  Taried  pages  of  the  Conunon-plaoe  Book. 
For  this  interest^  as  part  ^'  reTelations"  of  inner  I^  as  shadows  of  i£e- 
raacrasy,  we  quote  ihe  following :  *^ '  Those  are  the  kiDing  grieb  diat 
do  not  meaV  is  tme  of  some,  not  all  characters.  There  are  naiuras  in 
which  the  kilEn?  grief  ftids  ntterance  while  it  kills ;  moods  in  which  we 
ciy  alond,  *  as  w  beast  crieth,  expansive  not  appealing/  That  is  my 
own  natore :  so  «n  grief  or  in  joy,  I  say  as  Ihe  birds  sing : 

'  Und  wemi  der  Mensch  in  seiner  Qual  verstonunt. 
Gab  mir  ein  Got  zu  sagen  was  ich  leide !' " 

Affain :  ^^.  As  to  the  futaie,  my  sod,  like  Cato's, '  shrinks  faaclk  upon  her- 
seu  and  slartlee  atdestructioa ;'  but  I  do  not  think  of  my  own  destrofi- 
tion,  lather  ef  that  which  I  love.  That  I  shoold  oease  to  be  b  not  very 
intokrabfe  ;  hot  thai  what  I  love>  and  do  now  in  my  sool  possess^  ^ouid 
eease  to  be— there  is  the  pang,  the  terror !  I  desire  that  which  1  k>Te 
to  be  immortal,  whether  I  be  so  myself  or  not."  And  in  another  place 
we  read  :  ^'  I  wish  I  conld  realise  what  you  call  my  ^gramd  idea  ef  being 
indepandent  of  the  absent.'  I  have  not  a  friend  worthy  of  the  name, 
whose  absence  is  not  pain  a&d  dread  to  me ; — death  itself  is  tendble  only 
as  it  is  absence.  At  some  moments,  if  I  could,  I  would  cease  to  lav^ 
those  who  are  absent  from  me,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  ihose  whose 
path  in  fife  diverges  from  mine — ^whose  dwelling-place  is  &r  off;^ — ^with 
whom  I  amumtod  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  sympathy  while  s^arated 
by  duties  and  interests,  by  space  and  time.  The  presence  of  thoae  vHiom 
we  love  is  as  a  double  hfe ;  absence,  in  its  anxious  longing,  and  sense  of 
vacancy,  is  as  a  foretaste  of  death."  True;  and  yet,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
imd  as  ereiy  heart  echoes  that  has  once  pined  &r  the  absent  and  afier- 
wards  mourned  for  the  dead. 

Absence  and  death,  how  diifer  they ! 
The  nature  of  this  Common-place  Book  implies  frequent  reference  to 
literary  people  and  literary  topics.  Mr.  Cariyle  is  frequently  alluded  to, 
with  a  respect  sometimes  verging  on  awe,  such  as  his  detractors  and  the 
lady's  admirers  will  think  quite  gratuitous.  He  once  told  her  his  scorn 
of  sending  a  roan  to  study  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did,  and  said, 
and  wrote ;  asking,  '^  Do  ye  think  the  Grreeks  and  Romans  would  have 
been  what  they  were,  if  they  had  just  only  studied  what  the  Phoenidaxis 
did  before  them?*  To  which  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  modesty  adds:  ^  I 
should  have  answered,  had  I  dared:  'Yet  perhaps  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans would  not  have  been  what  they  were  if  the  Egyptians  and  Phoe- 
nicians had  not  been  before  them.'  **  If  she  cannot  muster  courage  to 
demur  to  his  theses  vivh  voce,  at  least  she  essays  to  tadcle  them,  and 
turn  them  inside  out,  in  her  book  of  common-places,  as  in  this  instance, 
and  in  the  case  of  her  exception  to  his  theory  of  happiness,*  which  she 


*  or  winch,  however,  she  diffidently  says:  **I  have  had  argmnensi,  if  It  be  mot 
presonption  to  call  them  so,  with  Carlyle  on  this  point" 
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to  AeaboBdmtk  pfinsorei  nd  flB]£4iKblg«im ;  «d  if  alia 
4M»noianmtl«iaMairiilwr,«HMyiMil«irmAU^  doei^  irfam 
rii«rfl^ttl»«£  «  owina  ''fvofoML  iotellaet  waiicmMd  tmd  wmacmti  in 
iiwd  piowrfBid  iM^iiMmiiB  W  a  IJMited  raaga  of  sjMaduM  "— «£  cd* 
**  eaDtliMity  noBMi)  g^sDMl,   ime  woo  **  vaMi  ^i^aaueDcaB)    anA  HBOot  toB 

""bftaaeaoriT^tha  oijaBta  onvrUdi  In  okooaea  to  iJuanrtfasfc  Umo  of 
Mglits  thoar  ke  seea  viai%,  h«L%  m  it  wabb,  eaKluMrif .  .AM  cAu 
ibiagB^  tikmb  Ig^p  A0«9  •»  daalc,  beoMB»  pervaaaehr  ke  vtV^  aot  Afoir 
tba^^DflnaaiiiAifiDntlHn."  fikawlMiaeBiieMteakaaineiyaBiaua 
to  aea  tao  amk  man  mb  Arnold  and  Caar^  batk  orervkehned  intk  s 
taror  o£  the  nagpifcrin  of  ^le  naacfaNfii  tkej  aee  impaniiBg  owar  na« 
<(  Something  alike,  perhaps,  in  the  temperaments  of  theae  twc  — tenait* 
dinnnr  aiian:^-^lnr|pa  oanadantionaneaay  hggt  deadniotiwn— ,  nnd  aaoaU 
hope.  CobBMge-teO'ianfiMBiliT  aanaae^  aa  might  baenpeatad;  ondnn 
lwfnn|UMRgei«£  ISock's  taUe-ti&  en  the  oecaoon  of  timt  iHoaiiirnjua 
man't  deceoae^  aaHl  a  trna  and  beantifnl  aayiag  of  John  Kenyon  in  relo^ 
tion  to  4iie  pfted  danghter,  Mta.  Heocj  Nefaon  Coiandge,  fluit  '"like 
her  Mber  ahe  hod  Ae  eoatwreBaral  imttBedt  widumt  the  canferovenBiil 
MpMtP  There  b  an  interestiDg  pandlel  ioatitnted  bebanen  llieodoin 
Book  nnd  Sydn^  Saaiftb  as  dmoeiytaUe  wita — ^the  ivit  of  the  ckric 
being  eaaipkafciaafly  pn&rsed  (no6«rxdiitaading  Ma.  JonMaon'a  penonal 
nnoongemalitj  with  \am^  aa  n  natnn  ao  deficient  in  the  artaatac  and 
inagnuUsfe), — prefianed  beoanae  alwaya  involvng  a  thanght  woidi 
remanibaring  fer  its  oam  sake,  aa  -wd  as  wodk  leiMonibwiBg  Ibr  ita 
baHliant  vihiofte:  ^tke  irahie  of  ten  ihouaand  pounds  ateilng  of  aenae 
eoncentmftad  loko  a  ont  and  polSabed  diamoBd."  If  M n.  Jaaaeaon  eoidd 
not  <^ take  to"  tke  man»  cartaiidy  dbe  gifes  good  meaBma,  pfeaaed  down, 
duken  togeths,  and  nianing  ever,  of  kndntion  to  the  wit.  Of  otker 
Ktenn  names  nwnbioned  pasnm  axe  Landar,  **  tick  in  iriaa  aayii^g^s^''  a 
few  at  vluok  are  ^oted^  Babae,  of  mkem  a  oevtain  eft^^paatod  O.  <3f. 
said  once,  with  a  shaddar»  to  Mrs.  Jameaoo,  ^His  knaeia  aoe  iteeped  inW 
ibe  teass  of  wooaea^^-every  truth  ke  tdia  has  beat  '^'^^^  ^  tortcares 
nam  aome  woman's  kaart^"  fiubasul  firewanig)  whoaa 


poanonnoed  ineonmaBaible  ainaa  Goethe  and  Wotdaweoedi  iar  profaund 


d  meoomaBaibie 
pkilompkj,  kon 
elofnanoe;  fiondiey,  whose  Life  and Latteaa  tiie  antkoBMa  adaaiaea^  but 


ef  illnatankkm,  and  weakk  ef 


aho  diadn.im<  all  ranpatbj,  and  the  wateiial  of 

abetfltle  na  repels  hor    \more's  the  pt]^  niifamirnwr) ; 

Goetke^  of  wbeao  Itdaan  tcaoela  she  aajs  <fbUondng  JNtofaabr)  what  ao 


t  £A-Haar  noed  the  JtaJfattteAe  iMie  ekhaaat  Ike 
tkatn  otvong  poaaaplion  of  the  keaxtieas  and  the  aupei^iHyal  in  point  of 
feeing,  anm  the  nader^aei^oyaoent  of  aa  amok  dmt  k  feae  and  yalnable 
in  oekaeiam.  ^'It  is  well,"  al^  aaifa,  deep  and  lereaent  aa  her  appro** 
^a4aon<rftkfrW«BanrbBoani8--'^kiswoUto  be  aitisiK  in  art,  bat  ant 
to  wniL  aboot  the  world  en  larlMfe,  stadjow  hnmaintar,  and  the  daepoat 
nnman  iirtaMafta^  as  s  they  wei»  art 

In  bar  onai  hints  and  obasrvatioBa  en  Art  si  tfaeae  pavaa,  thenaiatikat 
will  repay*penisal,  else  were  they  not  Mis.  Jameaon'a.  Moaic  and  nna»> 
ciaao-ooaae  nnder  her  notioe — eapecialty  Moaart  and  Chopin-^bat  Faint- 
ing and  Scolptmre  she  more  happily  diaakr  witkaL  There  ia  a  wy  fine 
pieoaofonCksiamcHitiioaettngof  MdUe.  Badul,  toe  hmg  fer  Ao  roader 
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to  read  here,  but  too  good  for  him  to  min  in  the  originaL  Some  of  oar 
English  actresses,  again,  have  been  interrogated  by  Mrs.  Jameson  as  to 
the  parts  thqr  preflened  to  plajr.  Besolts :  Mrs.  Siddons  reoKed  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  and  in  *'  her  rieh  deliberate  empnatic  tones,** 
*^  Lady  ISacbeth  is  the  character  I  have  most  studied  f'-^lm.  Hennr  Sid- 
dons replied  toiihotU  a  moment's  consideration,  <*  Imogen,  in  Cymbeline, 
was  the  character  I  played  with  most  ease  to  myself,  uid  most  soooess  as 
regarded  the  public;  it  cost  no  effort ;"— Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  said  the 
part  she  pl^ed  with  most  pleasure  to  herself  was  Camiola,  in  Masstoger's 
*<  Maid  of  Honour ;"— -and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean's  '<  preferential  share'*  was ' 
Gineyra,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  ''  Legend  of  Florence,"  a  play  and  a  part  which 
the  gratified  dramatist  himself  saw  tiie  actress  shed  tears  oyer,  at  the 
green-room  reading. 

Her  own  sex  will  be  mtefiil  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  the  eloquent  and 
earnest  epokeswoman  of  their  general  feeling,  felt  often  but  ne'er  so  well 
expressed,  for  her  protest  against  Mr.  Thackeray's  Women*  No  woman, 
she  allows,  will  resent  his  Rebecca  Sharp,  <'no  woman  but  feels  and 
acknowledges  with  a  shiver  tiie  completeness  of  that  wonderftd  and 
finished  artistic  creation ;"  but  all  resent  the  "  selfish  and  inane  Amefia," 
and  **  tiie  inconsistency,  the  indelicacy  of  the  portrait"  of  Laura  (*^  in 
lore  witii  Warrington,  and  then  going  back  to  Pendennis,  and  marrying 
him  /"),  and  tiie  entire  history  and  character  of  Lady  Castlewood,  wnich 
elicit  £rom  Mrs.  Jameson  an  honestiy  passionate  **  O  Mr.  Thackeray ! 
this  will  never  do !"  The  social  position  of  her  sex,  its  anomalies  and 
abuses,  she  discusses  as  she  has  done  before,  with  enervy  of  head  and  heart 
—going  over  tiie  old  ground,  but  strewing  flowers  by  tiie  way,  and  not 
flowers  of  eloquence  only,  but  good  seed,  which  may  take  root,  as  she 
hopes,  and  sprins^  up  where  the  brambles  and  weeds  are  now,  and  show 
first  the  blade,  men  tiie  ear,  tiien  the  foU  com  in  tiie  ear,  and  so  bear 
fi*uit  an  hundxed-fold.    Assiuedly,  these  *^  common-places"  of  hers,  on 

^he  education,  and  tiie  conventional  status  of  women,  whetiier  to  be 

tRissented  to  or  dissented  from,  are  not  to  be  skipped. 

Of  the  apophthegmatic  and  sententious  passages  in  which  the  Common* 
place  Book  abounds,  we  have  given  few  or  no  samples.  They  are  often 
weighty  in  matter,  and  felidtous  in  manner;  in  substance  full  of  mean* 
ing,  and  in  form  at  once  gracefol  and  impressive.  Some  of  them  have 
the  balanced  antithesis  dear  to  maxim-makers.  Thus :  *'  In  what  regards 
poUcy — govemment-^he  interest  of  the  many  is  sacrificed  to  the  few;  in 
what  regards  society,  tiie  morals  and  happiness  of  individuals  are  sacri- 
ficed to  tiie  many."  Again :  <<  We  can  sometimes  love  what  we  do  not 
understand,  but  it  is  impossible  completely  to  understand  what  we  do  not 
love."  "  I  observe^  tiiat  in  our  relations  witii  the  people  around  us,  we 
forgive  them  more  readily  for  what  they  do,  which  they  etm  help,  than 
for  what  tii^  are,  whicn  they  cannot  help."  **  Men,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  tettch  better  thanTwomen  because  they  have  hem  better  taught 
the  things  they  teach.  Women  train  better  tiian  men  because  of  thor 
quick,  instinctive  perceptions  and  sympatiiies,  and  greater  tenderness  and 
patience."  With  one  or  two  other  ethical  firagments,  quoted  almost  at 
hazard,  we  must  draw  to  a  close : 

^  <<  The  bread  of  life  is  love;  tiie  salt  of  life  is  work ;  tiie  sweetness  of 
life,  poesy ;  the  water  of  life,  feitii." 
/'In .tne  same  moment  tiiat  we  begin  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of 
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cessation  or  ehange  in  any  strong  affection  that  we  feel,  eren  from  that 
moment  we  may  date  its  death : — it  has  become  the  fetch  ol  the  living 

'^  If  the  deepest  and  best  affections  which  God  has  g^ven  ns  sometimes 
brood  over  the  heart  like  doves  of  peace, — tiiey  sometimes  suck  out  our 
life-blood  like  vampires.'' 

**  Why  will  teadiers  suppose  that  in  confessmg  thmr  own  ignorance  or 
admitting  uncertainties  they  must  diminish  the  respect  of  their  pupils,  or 
their  £um  in  truth  ?  I  should  say  from  my  own  experience  that  the  effect 
is  just  the  reverse.  I  remember  when  a  child,  hearing  a  very  celebrated 
man  profess  his  ignorance  on  some  particular  subj^t,  and  I  felt  awe- 
struck— ^it  nve  me  a  perception  of  tiie  infinite, — as  when  looking  up  at 
the  staiiy  sky.  What  we  unadvisedly  cram  into  a  child's  mind  in  the 
same  form  it  has  taken  in  our  own,  does  not  always  healthily  or  imme- 
diately assimilate ;  it  dissolves  away  in  doubts,  or  it  hardens  into  pre- 
judice, instead  of  mingling  with  the  life  as  truth  ouffht  to  do.** 

Like  fragments  might  be  added  without  stint,  out  for  a  conspiracy 
between  ££tor  and  compositor  to  hamper  our  notions  of  space.  So  we 
retire  under  cover  of  a  Ciceronian  phrase  :  Multa  ejusmodi  preferre  pos- 
sum :  sed  genus  ipsum  videtis. 


SONGS     OP     THE     WAE. 
Bt  J.  £•  Cakpxntkb. 

THBEE  CHXEH8  FOB  OXm  SOLDIKBS  ABROAD. 

Comb  fiU,  fill  the  goblet,  imd  then  let  us  give 

Three  cheers  for  our  Soldiers  abroad ; 
The  deeds  they  have  done  will  in  memoiy  live. 
While  the  arm  of  the  brave  wields  a  sword* 
Should  they  live  to  come  back  to  their  dear  native  land. 

We'll  cheer  tiiem  agun  and  again. 
Par  we  know  ev'ry  one  in  that  patriot  band, 
Por  his  land  his  last  hf e-blood  would  drain. 
CSiofM— Then  fill  high  the  goblet  and  toast  them  again. 
May  each  gallant  brave  meet  his  reward; 
Here's  "  The  Heroes  of  Britain  who're  o'er  the  wide  main- 
Three  cheers  for  our  Soldiers  abroad !" 

By  danger  surrounded,  'mid  storm  and  in  ndn, 

Throuffh  the  cold  and  the  pitiless  snow. 
They've  fought  and  they've  oonquer'd  again  and  again, 

iSuee  to  one  though  the  despcorate  foe; 
Por  the  bold  and  the  brave  who  in  death  calmly  sleep. 

There's  the  tribute  of  many  a  tear; 
While  for  those  who  untarnished  our  gloiy  still  keep, 

Ev'rv  true  English  heart  has  a  cheer ! 

Ckmi9^Thea  fill  high,  &c 
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WKA.T  SHALI*  TBB  SOLUms'S  WAVCH WOB»  BZ  f 

What  sbill  the  Soldier's  watchword  be, 

Fighting  afar  o'er  the  distant  sea  P 

What  are  his  thoughts  when  he's  forced  to  roam— 

hit  tkej  not  all  of  his  own  dear  home? 

Yes,  bat  his  courage  fails  not  there, 

Hasd  the' the  U  tint  he's  idiroed  te  bear ; 

<*The  mye  of  a  Hoo— or  Yietor  I" 

This  afaail  the  Soldicff't  wstchwQMi  ba  I 

What  shatt  the  Sddier^s  wstcbwevd  be, 
Bacrngtiifi  tittdies  with tiarad  knee? 
Weasv  mmL  footaon,  whik  aiiU  he  keepe 
Watcnt  while  each  gallant  camnde  slMjpaP 
Does  he  not  think  that  those  staciy  skies 
Shine  o'er  the  cot  where  his  loved  one  Iks  P 
Tes !  bnt  he  told  her  how  braye  was  he ! 
Her  naane  shall  the  Soldier'is  watchword  be. 

What  shall  the  Soldier's  watchwocd  beP 
Worthy  the  land  whose  sons  are  free  1 
.  When  the  shnS  tnunpet  calls  to  arms. 
Duty !  for  doubt  ne'er  his  breast  alarms ; 
Charging  the  foe  o'er  the  ragged  groond. 
With  h  wt  like  a  lion's  that  chain  ne'er  bound, 
•'  Onward !  to  Death  or  to  Victory !" 
This  shall  the  BddieE'B.vidbdiaoaBEkAi 

THE  SOLDIEKS'  BATTLE. 

In  bygone  days — ^what  thoughts  they 
'  "Wfenyou  and  I  were  yoong. 
About  braye  Hood  and  Gollingvirood 

How  many  a  stave  we  siOBg'. 
Each  hero's  name  then  dear  to  fiune 

We  ftheorU  WBtih  ail  ouz  nd^ 
Because  they  cared  for  those  who  shaied 

The  dangers  of  the  fi^bl 
I  don't  mean  now  to  disallow 

That  chieftains  braye  haye  we. 
When  I  sin^  the  Sddiera'  battle. 

The  Soldiers'  yictoary ! 

'Twas  from  the  hetghts  of  TTitannfl% 

All  hid  by  miat  and  rain, 
The  Russian  pour'd  a  countless  horde 

Of  troops  across  the  plain. 
There  was  not  Hght  to  see  to  firiit, 

But  they  their  way  could  feet 
And  soon  the  foe  was  made  to  hiow 

The  force  of  British  steel. 
Won  inch  by  inch  they  did  not  flinch. 

At  last  tliey  made  them  flee; 
That  was  the  Soldiers'  battle, 

The  Soldiers'  victory ! 

'Twas  WellingtoB,  at  Waterloo, 
The  Ermic^naa's  valour  tried ; 

Now,  stranse  to  see  what  things  may  be» 
We're  flgoting  side  by  side. 
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Wdl!  we  forget  and  they  forgiTe, 

For  both  have  bravely  done. 
And  friends  again  must  so  remain. 

Since  Inkennan  was  won. 
'Tis  hard  to  sav,  on  that  Droad  day. 

Which  fought  most  aJlantly, 
'But  'twas  the  Soldiers' battfe. 

The  Soldiers'  victory ! 

Hew  well  and  bnvdy  Baghin  fooght, 

Baw  gaUant  Catkoort  ^ 
How  Can^bndffs  then  led  on  his  mei^ 

Let  Fame's  loud  tnunpet  tell; 
How  Evans  struggled  to  ^e  lat^ 

What  brave  Sir  CoBn  did— 
On  Histoids  page,  each  future  age, 

Ne'er  let  tbdr  deeds  be  hid. 
Bttt  when  they  ten  of  inkerman* 

Let  tJm  the  recoed  be-— 
That  was  #iW  iSbA^MiV  Iwfctliv 

Xhe  Soldiers' ylctoxy  I 

MCMEBBB,  CAJr  THIB  ZBX  QIiOBT  U  ? 

BUST. 

1«^  Voice. 
Motho^  can  this  the  g^ory  b^  of  which  men  proudlv  telL 
When  i^^eakin^  of  the  fearless  ones  who  in  the  battle  feILP 
Wbeie  IS  the  light  that  oheer'd  our  home,  its  sunshine  and  its  icy; 
Onis  waj^  fhey  say,  the  victory— but  mothea:,  Where's  thy  b^  jf 

^idVmee. 
My  boy!  I  see  him  in  my  dreams— I  hear  his  battle<vy, 
I  Imow  hia  brave  and  b^  head; — ^he  does  not  fear  to  ale. 
ITen  now  methinks  I  see  him  still  his  country's  banner  wave : 
On— on  I  and  win  a  deatiiless  feme,  my  beauttfd],  my  brave. 

God  cxf  the  Battle  flindd  him  stiU,  and  yet  Thy  wili  be  doD^ 
A  sister  for  a  brother  nay^  a  mother  for  ber  son; 
We  seek  to  share  no jelory  now— ^we  ask  Thee  but  to  save 
The  noble  hearts  of  iEmguind,  oar  beaatifcd  and  bzaye.  j 

li^  roiee. 
Mother!  I  know  tl^  oounige  iwllH^tbine  is  an  ancieiii  jn^ 
Yet;  while  thy  heart  ao  proudly  swells,  a  tear  steals  down  tl^  £bcb; 
E'en  now  you  guess  the  fearfnl  truthr--stil],  still  our  banners  wav^ 
But  on  1^  dreadfal  battle-field  where  sleeps  thy  young  and  brave  P 

les— yes,  I  knew  it  must  be  so— I  tdd  not  all  my  dream, 
I  saw  my  gallant  boy  tide  forth  where  crimson  flowed  the  stream; 
I  bear  the  shouts  of  victory — cease,  cease  those  sounds  of  joy^ 
They  cannot  glad  a  mother's  heart,  nor  give  me  back  my  boy ! 

God  of  the  Battle  hear  us  now,  and  vet  Thy  will  be  done,  ^' 

A  sister  for  a  brother  mourns,  a  mother  for  her  son; 

We  cannot  share  the  glory  now — but  ask  Thee  stiU  to  save 

lie  noUe  hearts  of  Inland,  the  beautiful  and  brave! 
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AHASUERtJS,   THE  EVEE-LIVING  JEW. 

from  the  danish  of  f.  faludan-mulleb. 

Bt  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

It  18  no  wonder  that  the  subject  of  the  Wandering  Jew  should  be  so 
much  liked  by  that  class  of  authors  who  devote  themselves  to  works  of 
the  imagination,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sublime  fiction  that  the  mind 
of  man  ever  created.  In  the  graceful  fahlea  of  antiquity  we  read  of 
eternal  youth  being  bestowed  by  the  gods  on  mortals  as  a  precious  boon, 
and  in  the  fantastic  legends  of  fairy  lore,  as  the  brightest  of  ma^ic 
gifts ;  but  in  this  solitary  tradition,  to  live  on  for  aces  was  not  accorded 
as  a  blessing  or  a  reward,  but  imposed  as  a  punisnment  and  a  curse. 
Bending  under  the  weight  of  centuries,  not  renewing  his  youth,  and 
revelling  over  and  over  again  anudst  the  passions  and  pleasures  of  that 
period  of  life,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  doomed  to  outlive  his  fiunily, 
his  friends,  his  race ;  to  see  generation  after  generation  sink  into  the 
tomb,  empires  rise  and  fall,  mankind  pass  from  transition  to  transition, 
yet  ever  to  remain  a  lonely  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  extraordinary  legend  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  disseminated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centu^ ;  it  may  possibly  have  owed 
its  origin  to  the  gloomy  fancy  of  monkish  superstition,  but  witii  whom* 
soever  it  originate,  it  was  a  grand  and  striking  idea.  According  to  the 
story,  as  it  prevails  in  the  East,  the  Jew  b  called  Joseph — ^is  said  to  have 
become  a  Christian  about  the  time  that  St.  Paul  was  baptised — and  to 
reside  principally  in  Armenia.  The  tradition  of  tiie  West  gives  him  the 
name  of  Ahasuerus ;  describes  him  as  having  been  met  with  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  as  speak* 
ing  the  language  of  every  nation  he  visits,  and  as  never  having  been 
seen  to  lausn. 

It  is  said  tiiat  the  celebrated  Goethe  had  intended  writing  an  epic 
poem  on  the  subject  of  this  wonderful  Jew,  but  he  did  not  accompUBh  his  de- 
sign. *^  Le  Juif  Errant^''  by  Eugene  Sue,  is  well  known;  and  so,  to  many 
readers^  may  also  be  *^  Ahasverus,"  by  Edgar  Quinet ;  but  the  Danisn 
dramatic  poem  of  **  Ahasverus,  den  Evige  Jode,''  has  not  yet,  probably, 
found  its  way  into  England. 

In  Eugene  Sue's  volununous  work,  the  mysterious  Jew  is  only  occa- 
sionally introduced  as  a  spectral  apparition  might  be — ^now  on  tiie  snow- 
laden  steppes  of  Siberia,  now  amidst  the  twilight  darkness  of  some  thick 
wood  on  uie  brow  of  some  rocky  height.  This  strange  being,  who,  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  had  walked  uie  earth,  is  yet  described  by  the 
French  author  as  having  ties  still  existing  among  the  creatures  who 
people  it ;  and  these  were  the  descendants  of  his  sister.  He  makes  his 
Jew  exclaim : 

<<  Passing  through  so  many  generations,  by  tiie  veins  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  rich,  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  bandit,  of  the  sage  and  of  the 
madman,  of  the  coward  and  of  the  brave^  of  the  saint  and  of  the  atheist, 
the  blood  of  my  sister  has  been  perpetuated  even  until  this  hour." 

He  then  haa  some  interest  in  life,  some  worldly  objects  to  engross  his 
mind ;  he  had  traced  the  descendants  of  his  family  through  ages,  and 
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though  his  remote  Idndred  knew  him  not,  he  watched  over  them,  in  as 
£Eur,  at  least,  as  the  invisible  agency  which  ever  compelled  him  to  move 
on  would  admit  of  his  protecting  them. 

The  other  French  author — ^Edgar  Quinet — imbues  his  Ahasuerus  with 
a  deep  longing  for  human  sympathy,  and  bestows  it  upon  him  also,  in 
the  devoted  love  of  a  female  called  Rachel,  whose  affectionate  companion- 
ship is  a  great  solace  to  the  pilgrim  of  ages. 

But  Frederik  Paludan-MOller,  the  Danish  writer,  with  a  finer  con- 
ception of  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  character,  makes  his  Ahasuerus  to 
have  his  thoughts  nxed  only  on  the  earnest  longing  for  repose,  and 
escape  from  the  weary  world,  mingled  with  horror  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  own  daring  crime  in  ages  long  gone  by,  when  he  insulted  his  Saviour, 
and  spumed  him  from  his  door.  He  describes  him  as  living  without 
sympathy,  without  affection  for  anything  beneath  the  sun  ;  a  waif  on  the 
ocean  of  life — a  wanderer  from  ancient  times — bearing  always  about  him 
the  principle  of  vitality,  yet  longing  to  close  his  eyes  in  death,  and 
envying  the  myriads  whom  he  had  seen  descend  into  the  quiet  grave; 
in  short,  one  wno  had  been 

Too  long  and  deeply  wrecked 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  despair. 

*^  Ahasverus,  den  Evige  Jode,"  forms  a  portion  of  a  volume  published 
in  Copenhagen  last  year  by  Frederik  Paludan-MOller,  a  writer  much 
admired  in  Denmark.  This  volume  is  modestly  entitled  "  Tre  Digte"^ 
«  Three  Poems.**  One  of  these,  the  "  Death  of  Abel,"  was  originally 
published  in  a  periodical  work ;  the  other  two  are  dramas  in  verse — 
*'  Kalanus,'*  which  the  author  calls  an  historical  poem— and  '*  Ahasuerus, 
the  Ever-living  Jew,"  a  dramatic  poem.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we 
have  at  present  to  do. 

Palndan-Muller's  Wandering  Jew  is  introduced  by  a  <' Prologue," 
consisting  of  a  conversation,  in  blank  verse,  between  the  author  and  ''his 
Muse,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  an  apartment  at 
Fredensborg  Castle,  in  the  North  of  Zealand,  during  the  summer  of  1853. 

His  Muse  urges  ihe  poet  to  select  the  last  day — or  Doomsday — ^for  his 
next  subject,  and  is  answered  thus : 

What  1    Should  my  lay  be  formed  of  thoughts  and  words 

So  ffloomy  in  their  import,  and  obscure  P 

Ana  were  this  possible — ^wert  thou  thyself 

To  lend  my  Fancy  wings  to  reach  that  a^ 

So  far  remote^  and  mi£t  the  flight  of  Time 

To  grasp  the  outline  of  the  world's  last  days. 

How  lifeless  would  my  picture  he  without 

One  human  form  ?    /or  who  will  live  till  then  ? 

The  Mute.  One  of  mankind  will  live. 

The  Poet.  Oh !  who  is  doomed 

To  be  that  lonely  man  ? 

The  Muse.  One  who  of  old 

Dwelt  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Poet.  Ahasuerus? 

The  Mu9e.  The  ever*living  Jew,  who  o'er  this  world, 
While  it  exists,  must  wander,  and  who  thus 
WiU  be  the  witness  of  its  latest  day. 
His  histoiy  thou  surely  knowest  well  ? 
FA. — yfOL.  cm.  ho.  occoz.  f 
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tlunigh  of  terrific  lengtii,  'tis  ^niddr  t<dd. 
Twas  on  Good  Friday  mon,  hu  erii  fate 
Led  him  to  leave  his  workshop  for  the  atnet. 
Whence  rose  loud  criee  from  a  tiuntdtiiona  thiong; 
There^  Jesus  Christ  was  passing  from  the  Hall, 
Where  Pontias  Hlate  had  his  doom  pronounced. 
To  Golgotha— followed  by  friends  and  foes. 
Beneath  the  burden  of  the  Cross  he  bore 
He  almost  sank,  and  soogfat  a  moment's  rest 
Upon  a  bench  that  by  the  Jew's  door  stood. 
Amuraems  drove  him  thence  with  soora, 
And  strikinff  in  contempt  the  £atal  tree. 
He  heaped  harsh  maledictions  on  the  Lord. 
Thei^— as  the  legend  tells — ^the  Saviour  turned. 
And  sternly  thus  addressed  the  guilty  man: 
**  Ttou  thrastest  forth  the  weary— rest  denying 
To  him  who  for  a  moment  sought  it  here. 
No  more  shalt  thou  find  rest  upon  this  globe— 
And  as  thou  dost  reject  the  dymg  now, 
Death  shall  spurn  thee !    Tarry  thou  here  on  earth 
Until — ^when  the  world  ends— I  call  for  thee !" 

The  Muse  having  thus  fixed  upon  a  subjeety  presents  the  scene  to  the 
poet.  It  is  descriJbNBd  as  an  ancient  and  deserted  churchyard  in  ruins, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  close  to  the  sea.  Ahasuerus  enters, 
and  seating  himself  on  an  old  tombstone,  soliloqnises  for  a  time  about 
the  misery  and  wickedness  of  the  world,  on  the  harroxs  that  are  bein^^ 
enacted — ^riot»  rapine,  and  murder  apparently  let  loose — ^and  how  small  is 
the  band  of  true  believers  who  are  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  hour 
of  dissolution.    He  then  ezdaims,  as  he  casts  a  seaiching  gUuooe  around : 

Shak'st  thou  at  length,  thou  fast-poised  world! 
To  thy  foundations  tremblest  thoit— 
€k>mes  the  last  awfiil  earthquake  now. 
And  shall  the  sun  be  forthwith  hurled 
From  the  vast  firmament  on  high  P 
At  mid-day  shall  the  stany  sky 
Be  visible  and  fiery  red; 
Whilst,  motionless  as  the  cold  dead, 
Han^  iu  the  west  the  fading  moon 
Castmg  its  shadows  wan  at  noonP 
And  shall  a  thick  sulphureous  steam 
The  atmosphere's  pure  air  soon  taint : 
Whilst  'midst  the  sound  of  thunders  mint, 
O'er  earth's  dark  shores  blue  vapours  gleam, 
So  that  each  object  far  and  near 
Shall  in  death's  pallid  hues  appear ; 
And  mankind  in  that  solemn  gloom 
Behold  the  sign  of  Nature's  £om  P 

I  can  conceive  that  man  will  smite 
Upon  his  breast,  and  in  affiright 
Utter  loud  shrieks  of  agony. 
For  what  of  miracles  knows  he — 
Whose  life  is  but  like  summer  snow  P 
While  I— the  wayfarer,  alas ! 
Of  years  more  than  a  thousand— 4o  \ 
What  horrors  have  not  /seen  pass. 
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AB)  wand'ring  on  from  nee  to  i 
And  age  io  age    the  earth  I  paee ! 

What  if  the  world's  hst  dar  irere  near  ? 
For  there  must  be  Mune  enoh^  here. 
What  if  yon  tfanniler^s  distant  roar 
Were  to  proc1aiin-4liat  time  is  o'er. 
If  truly  tAat  last  hour  were  oome 
Which  shall  earth's  latest  sons  strike  dnmh. 
When  on  the  ear  of  man  shall  break 
The  tmmp  kA  doom— and  the  dead  wake. 
And,  starting  from  their  graves,  arise 
Amidst  the  crash  of  eart^  and  skies ! 

Oh  hour— to  others-^wfol,  etomge, 
To  me  how  glad,  how  blessed  a  change ! 
When  these  tired,  shriyelled  feet  may  rest — 
•Riis  wearied  frame,  worn  out,  oppressed — 
Which  lonffs  but  Ibr  1^  qmet  g^ve. 
May  find  that  peace  it  neyer  gave; 
And  as  a  wandering  shade — ^its  woes 
In  yonder  land  of  shadows  dose ! 

The  ancient  man  is  then  adAreflnng  «  pnyer  for  release  from  his 
misery  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven^  whom  he  had  derided  and  ill-used,  when 
he  is  mterrupted  faj  two  men  with  drawn  swords  roshing  into  the  fonereal 
asjlmn.  Gold,  the  cause  of  so  much  eyil,  is  the  occasion  of  Aeir  quarrel, 
which  ends  in  one  murdering  the  other.  Ahasuerus,  of  course,  reproves 
him,  and  tries  to  awaken  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  crime  he  has  oom- 
mitted,  hut  is  scoffed  at  as  the  ''  mad  old  Jew.**  The  wife  and  child  of 
the  miordered  man  next  enter  on  the  soene ;  and  the  all-pervading  Ipve  of 
gold  is  still  shown  fortii  in  the  more  vehement  lamentations  of  the  newlj- 
made  widow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband's  money,  which  had  heen  carried 
off  by  his  murderer,  than  of  lus  life. 

After  a  long  and,  in  the  original,  heautiful  monologue,  in  which  the 
aged  wanderer  complains  of  his  wwriness,  his  loneliness,  and  his  desola- 
tion, two  young  mem  stray  into  tibe  old  churchyard,  and  the  female 
exclaims  in  terror : 

Oh,  saveaoe!    See— iheetaaaareisifiBigi 
To  wUdi  ihe  yoadi,  with  a  misture  of  gaflantiy  and  levity,  replies : 

....    Well— let  them  fall— 
And  let  them  be  extingaiahed  all ! 
fio  long  as  these  dear  stars  are  bright 
Which  now  I  gase  on  with  delight-— 
And  in  tiij  lovely  dmees  shme 
The  heaven  which  I  hail  as  divine- 
So  kmg  as  I  possess  thy  love, 
I  care  not  for  yon  orbs  above ! 

BjA  the  damsd's  tenon  are  not  pacified  by  his  oompUmentaiy  speedies ; 
and  after  a  tisae  she  asks  him  why  he  had  brought  W  then— 

Amidst  a  churchyard's  moss-grown  stones. 
He  tells  her  that  there  i^tiey  would  be  sure  to  be  alone^  that  the  sleeping 
dead  around  could  be  no  tell-tale  witnesses  of  their  love,  and  thai  no 
living  being  would  intrude  on  them  amidst  these  forgotten  lomhs.    Just 
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then,  howeyer,  Ahasuerus  is  disoovered ;  he  speaks  to  them  of  a  better 
world,  and  assists  them  to  escape  from  the  churchyard  when  a  crowd  of 
people  are  heard  approaching,  headed  by  *^  the  Antichrist"  Who  this 
Antichrist  may  be  is  not  explicitly  defined ;  but  this  personagpe  and  the 
Wandering  Jew  enter  into  a  long  theological  ^scussion,  which  is  at  length 
broken  in  upon  by  some  unearthly  sound. 

The  Antichrist,  gazing  wildly  round,  exclaims  : 

Whence  come  these  tones  P 

AAasuenu.  Hark !    From  the  sky—- 

Seek  grace  in  time — ere  Time  shall  die ! 

Antichrist.  The  trumpet's  blast  ? 

Ahasuerus,  Yes !    'Tis  the  trumpet's  call. 

That  to  the  judgment-seat  doth  summon  all ! 

The  Antichrist,  muttering  in  deep  dismay ''  The  trumpet's  call !"  takes 
to  flight,  and  Ahasuerus  sinks  on  his  knees.  Then  a  voice  is  heard  along 
with  the  trumpet  in  the  air,  and  it  says : 

Kneel— kneel,  oh  earth !    Thy  gloiy  and  thy  pride 
In  dust  and  ashes  clad — oh,  cast  aside ! 
See— angel-hosts  who  on  the  Judge  attend, 
'Midst  clouds  from  heaven  descend ! 

It  calls  on  the  ambitious  and  haughty  in  spirit  to  give  up  their  plans 
for  the  acquisition  of  worldly  honour,  and  to  awaken  from  theb  vsdn 
dreams.  It  cites  the  guilty  to  come  forth  from  their  dark  concealment, 
and  from  the  hidden  haunts  of  vice;  and  commands  that  the  passions, 
and  feelings,  and  most  secret  thoughts  of  all  should  be  made  manifest  in 
the  clear  and  blazing  light  of  eternity.  It  calls  on  the  pale  spectral 
forms  of  the  dead  to  arise  from  the  grave,  and  gathering  their  moulder- 
ing  or  mouldered  bones,  to  stand  before  the  Almighty.  It  bids  the  world 
to  pause  in  its  course,  the  fountain  of  life  to  cease  to  flow,  and  time  to 
arrest  its  flight ;  and  it  decrees  the  cessation  of  every  sound  except 

.    .    .    .    That  tmmpefs  tones 
Which  peal  from  yonder  everlasting  zones. 

This  celestial  summons  is  a  fine  portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  not  iar  in- 
ferior  to  Campbell's  celebrated  poem,  <^The  Last  Man." 

Our  author,  however,  notwithstanding  the  Archangd*s  command,  does 
not  permit  all  sounds  to  be  immediately  silenced  by  the  overpowering 
blast  of  the  fatal  trumpet,  for  a  dark  shadow  is  seen  to  arise  from  a  grave 
of  apparently  very  ancient  date,  and  it  is  recognised  as  Pontius  Pilate 
by  his  contemporary,  the  ever-living  Jew.  A  conversation,  filling 
eighteen  or  nineteen  pages,  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  Pilate  demands 
from  his  mundane  fnend  the  &te  of  Judaea  and  of  Rome;  and  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  has  been  wrapt  in  the  oblivion  of  death  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Still  more  amazed  is  he  to  hear  of  the  lone  life 
that  ihe  shoemidcer  of  Jerusalem  had  endured,  not  enjoyed  ;  and  he  is 
astounded  when  informed  that  Jesus  of  Nazaredi — ^whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death  on  the  cross — he  who  had  borne  the  crown  of 
thorns — ^was  indeed  the  Christ.  Pilate  hears  with  intense  terror  that  He 
18  coming  to  judge  the  world ;  and  again,  as  of  old,  asks,  <<  What  is 
truth  ?"^ 

To  this  the  aged  Jew— or  Christian,  as  he  would  be  more  correctly 
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terin6d--replies,  "  Christ  is  truth !"  Ahasuerus  then  inquires  of  Pontius 
Pilate  with  eager  curiosity  about  death  and  the  grave.  Pilate  at  length 
vanishes,  and  presently  after  a  spirit  appears,  to  whom  Ahasuerus  ad- 
dresses the  same  anxious  question,  *^  What  is  death  ?"  And  the  spirit 
tells  him: 

It  is  a  sleep  which  knows  no  dream — 

A  deep,  unbroken,  calm  repose — 

Where  neither  thought  nor  image  glows. 

But  in  the  mind  ideas  seem 

Extinguished;  and  no  risions  sweep 

Before  the  rayless  eye^the  ear 

Catches  no  sound.    No  joy — ^no  fear 

Can  break  on  that  mystenous  sleep 

Whose  continuity  no  time 

Can  e'er  exhaust.    Yet  it  is  rife 

With  the  blest  germ  of  future  life 

Which  God  will  perfect  in  yon  worlds  sublime. 

The  spirit  assures  Ahasuerus  that  they  shall  meet  in  the  invisible 
world,  and,  disappearing,  leaves  him  much  comforted.  He  then  wanders 
on  &rther  among  the  graves,  and  comes  suddenly  on  one  that  is  open,  as 
it  were,  readv  to  receive  him.  Not  appalled  by  its  depth  and  gloom,  he 
looks  wistfully  into  it ;  and  after  again  praying  for  pardon,  and  to  be  re- 
leased from  toe  burden  of  life,  he  is  about  to  descend  into  the  grave, 
when  he  hears  a  chorus  of  angels  singing : 

Close  at  length  thv  weary  eyes, 

To  ope  them  far  aoove  yon  skies. 

Thy  long  probation  now  is  over, 

Wmged  cherubs  round  thee  hover 

Thy  parting  spirit  to  convey 

Upwards,  on  its  Heaven-bound  way. 

Angels  from  that  heaven  are  nigh 

To  receive  thy  latest  sigh. 

Thy  life,  at  length,  is  at  an  end, 

Death  waits  thee  like  a  welcome  friend. 

Thou  mayst  at  length  sink  into  rest — 

Till  in  the  regions  of  the  blest, 

From  earth,  the  grave,  and  death  set  free— 

Thou  enterest  Eternity ! 

The  anfl;el  choir  still  sing;  but  the  voices  seem  more  remote,  and 
become  fiunter  and  fainter.  The  old  man  steps  into  the  grave,  and 
chanting  a  hynm  to  the  Redeemer  who  had  mercifully  withdrawn  the 
eurse  from  him — who  had  opened  the  g^ve  for  him — and  permitted  him 
at  length,  through  the  silent  gates  of  death,  to  pass  to  eternal  repose- 
he  dies — ^with  these  last  words  on  his  lips. 

The  Danish  poet  has  done  wisely  in  not  presuming  to  follow  '*  den 
Evige  Jode"  beyond  the  termination  of  his  rearful  mortal  career.  He 
has  done  well  in  not  attempting,  like  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  to  portray  Ae 
hut  judgment^  and  to  put  tne  words  of  a  finite  being  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Almighty.  The  most  elevated  sentiments — the  most  lofty  <Hction,  of 
which  the  human  mind  and  human  language  are  capable,  would  not  he 
equal  to  this  flight  of  the  imagination ;  and  Paludan-MOller  does  not  the 
less  evince  the  power  of  his  genius  by  showing  his  knowledge  that  in 
this  world  it  must  be — Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  Ain>  no  fabthbb. 
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TEOPIGAL  SG£N£RY--BSITISH  GUIANA.* 

Il  18  sorpriflmg  how  litde  n  known  of  Britisk  Guiana.  A  ffitingmehed 
statesman  actually  spoke,  not  a  very  long  time  back,  of  this  important 
continental  colony  as  an  island !  Sir  Robert  Schomfauxgk  (who  it  he  did 
not  discover,  at  least  was  the  first  to  bring  home,.  Iliat  pride  of  its  waters^ 
the  Victoria  Regia)  has  done  most  in  modem  times  towards  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  intedor  of  the  country  ;  but  hb  valuable  papers  are 
chiefly  consigned  to  the  pagee  of  the  journal  of  a  kamed  society.  Take 
up  any  modem  work  on  geography  and  you  will  find  something  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  The  whole  coast  is  so  flat,  that  it  is  scarcely  visible  till 
the  shore  has  been  touched ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  only  are  seen,  and  even 
seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea, — nothing  of  varied  scenery  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye^-^little  is  beheld  but  water  and  woods,  which  seem  to 
conceal  every  appearance  of  land.  The  same  sombre  and  monotonous 
appeamnce  is  pseaented  in  the  interior  to  those  few  carious  individuals 
who  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  those  recesses  of  die  forest,  by 
llie  nuBneioua  openings  which  natnve  has  made  by  the  streams  wlttdi  s«c^ 
oeasively  augment  the  Cooentin,  the  Berbioe^  the  Demerara,  and  die 
Esseqaebo." 

Sudi  a  picture  of  Gmana  is  perhaps  the  least  ooiroct  that  cocdd  be 
possibly  given.  True  it  is  that  tins  extensive  territory  is  largely  endreled 
and  intersected  by  rivers,  which  present  the  almost  unparalleled  hydro- 
graphic  phenomenon  of  flowing  m  almost  uninterrupted  communication 
throughout  the  land.  The  Soirth  American  Indian,  seated  in  his  buoyant 
boat — the  stripped  bark  of  some  forest  tree^—raight  have  entered  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  wending  his  solitary  way  along  the  southern 
boundary,  have  navigated  the  broad  tributary  stream  of  the  river  Negro, 
and  ascending  its  waters  sdong  the  western  outline  of  this  tract  of  country, 
persevered  through  the  natural  canal  of  Cassiquiare  and  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Orinoco  until  he  reached  that  river ;  and  here  his  course 
would  be  unbroken  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a  few  degrees 
higher  to  the  north  than  where  he  oommenoed  his  voyage. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  the  interior  of  Guiana  presents 
a  very  diversified  surface,  and  much  and  various  contrasted  configuration. 
Such  i^orance  of  the  country  as  would  describe  it  either  as  an  island  or 
a  mud^t  is  now  no  longer  tolerable.  It  was  only  so  in  tioies  long- 
gone  by. 

*^  Before  the  arrival  of  the  European,"  says  Dr.  Dalton,  ''  the  lofty 
mountain  heights  of  the  interior,  the  fertUe  and  undulating  valleys  of  ma 
hiUy  region,  and  the  borders  of  the  illimitable  forests  and  savannanSi  were 
alone  tenanted  by  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  scattered 
throughout  this  vast  domiun.  Their  fragile  canoes  were  occasiondly  seeft 
gliding  along  the  large  rivers  and  the  numerous  tributary  streams  which 
intersect  the  coimtry;  a  dense  mass  of  unrivalled  foliage  comprising 

«  The  History  of  Britisb  Gtuana;  con^sing  a  Qeneral  Pescripttoo  of  <te 
Colony;  a  Narrative  of  some  of  the  PiindiMa  Events  fhun  the  Earliest  Period  of 
its  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time;  together  with  an  Account  of  its  Climats^. 
Geology,  Staple  Products,  and  Natural  History.  By  Henry  G.  Didton,  IID.,  &&, 
&c*    a  vols*    Longman,  Siown,  Green,  and  Lengoians. 
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paint)  mangfoveg,  comdas  aod  ferns,  fmged  the  banks  of  the  liven  and 
tile  maigiw  of  the  eoaats;  while  a  thicker  bosh  of  an  infinite  nudetj  <^ 
teees  estonded  inland  ofer  an  uncleared  tenitoiy,  where  t^ 
the  dreaded  xeptfle^  the  wild  bird,  and  the  noxbus  insect  roamed  at  hm. 
Bat  when  colonisation  commenced  and  civilisation  proffiessed,  thenat 
lands  berdeiing  on  the  coasts  and  liven  were  cleared  and  cailtirated,  the 
saTige  forests  and  their  occupants  retreated  before  the  encroaching  step 
of  otYiIisation  and  the  march  of  industry,  plantations  were  hud  out, 
canals  and  trenches  dug,  roads  fonned,  and  nouses  raised  over  the  level 
plain  of  afinvial  soil,  which,  without  a  hill  or  elevation  of  any  kind, 
stretches  for  many  aoiles  between  the  sand-hili  regions  and  the  Atlantic 
Oeeaa.* 

The  land  on  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  sea-coasts  between 
the  mouths  of  the  mers  being  entirely  aUuvial,  the  whole  line  of  coast  is 
skirted  by  aiud^flata  and  sand-banks,  soon  to  form  themselves  part  of  the 
fieat  continent  of  South  America.  The  alluvial  soil  thus  deposited  is 
covered  with  perennial  foliage,  nourished  by  the  frequent  rains  and 
balmy  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  Hence  the  first  indication  of  land  is 
ehasKtecised  by  a  long  irregular  outline  of  thick  bush,  on  approaching 
wkkdi,  groups  of  elevated  trees^  chiefly  palms,  with  occasionally  an 
iaolated  silk-cotton,  or  the  tall  chimneys  of  tae  sugar  plantations,  with  the 
snaoke  curling  i^q^ards,  begin  rapidly  to  be  recognised,  and  indiicate  to 
tfie  experienoed  trader  almost  the  very  spot  he  has  made.  On  nearing 
the  hmd  the  range  of  plantations  may  be  easily  marked  by  the  line  of 
chimneys ;  the  dense  foliage  of  the  coast  partly  intercepts  the  view  of  any 
buildings,  the  low  ground  b^og  covered  with  mangroves  and  courida 
bushes^  fSnnS,  and  ottier  plants ;  but  behind  this  wood^  barrier  numerous 
dwellinff-houresy  eattensive  Tillages,  and  the  sugar  manu&ctories,  extend 
along  w  bdt  of  land  which,  in  an  unbroken  level,  constitutes  the  cul« 
tivatod  districts  of  the  colony. 

**  Once  in  swht  of  the  land  the  scene  rapidly  changes^  in  appearance — 
bom  a  long,  £>w  outline  of  bush  to  the  different  objects  which  dba- 
ncterise  the  attractive  scenery  of  the  tropics.  The  bright  green  palm- 
treei^  with  thdr  huge  leaves  fiinned  briskly  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  lofty 
silk-cott(HHtree  are  plainly  visible;  while  a  confused,  but  picturesque 
group  of  trees  and  plants  of  tn^ical  growth,  with  white  imd  shining 
houses  interspersed  among  them,  present  to  the  stranger  rather  the  ap< 
pearenee  of  a  hum  garden  than  the  site  of  an  extensive  and  busy  city. 

TUs  low  wooded  alluvial  tract  extends  inland  to  variable  mstances, 
fton  ten  to  fortv  miles,  and  is  almost  level  throughout  its  whcJe  extent. 
It  is  sttcoeeded  by  a  range  of  unproductive  sand«hills  and  sand-ridges, 
which  attain  an  elevation  varying  from  30  to  120  feet  These  sand-mUs 
repose  upon  rock,  and  beyond  them  this  land  is  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  constituting  what  is  called  '<  The  Bush." 

The  mountains  of  British  Guiana  are  so  far  removed  from  the  coasts, 
aad  are  so  difiScult  of  access,  as  to  be  rarely  seen  by  the  inhabitants. 
Yet  are  there  many  different  ranges  and  groups,  for  we  most  part  gnu 
ailie,  nore  or  less  wooded,  and  varying  in  elevation  from  one  to  mur 
aad  even  five  thousand  feet  Among  &em  is  the  fiimous  Boraima,  or 
^  red  rock^**  a  leooua'kahle  sandstone  group  which  rises  7500  feet  above 
the  leyel  of  the  sea,  the  i^per  1500  feet  presenting  a  mural  precipice. 
Theae  stupendous  widls  areaspevpendicularasif  erected  with  the  plumb- 
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line;  neyertheless,  in  some  parts  they  are  overhung  with  low  shrabs, 
while  down  their  face  rush  numerous  cascades,  which,  falling  from  this 
enormous  height,  flow  in  different  directions  to  form  the  tributaries  of 
three  of  the  largest  rivers  in  South  America ;  namely,  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Essequebo. 

Romantic  and  poetical  as  are  the  sublimities  of  nature,  they  are  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Indians.  Their  traditions  and  songs  bear  constant 
allusion  to  this  magnificent  scenery.  In  their  dances  they  sing  of 
^*  Roraima,  the  red-rocked,  wrapped  m  clouds,  the  ever  fertile  source  of 
streams;**  and  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  which  frequently  prevaib 
when  thick  clouds  hover  about  its  summit,  it  is  likewise  called  the  Night 
Mountain ;  "  of  Roraima,  the  red-rocked,  I  sing,  where  with  daybreak 
the  night  still  prevuls." 

These  mountain  ranges  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
live  chiefly  by  hunting ;  and  enclosed  between  the  same  rocky  regions, 
the  rest  of  the  face  of  the  country  is  marked  W  a  few,  but  grand  features 
—such  as  wide-spread  savannahs,  iUimitable  forests,  undidating  plains, 
and  gigantic  rivers. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  savannahs.  Some  are  merely  large  tracts 
of  swampy  land,  covered  with  tall  rank  grasses,  the  abode  of  reptiles  and 
aquatic  birds ;  but  some  of  them  are  abo  well  adapted  for  grazing.  A 
second  variety  are  more  inland,  of  greater  extent — extending  to  about 
14,400  square  miles — mountains  surrounded,  but  also  marshy,  covered 
with  grasses  and  a  few  stunted  trees,  traversed  by  tortuous  streams  whose 
course  may  often  be  traced  afar  off  by  an  irregular  row  of  trees,  and  with 
here  and  there  tufts  of  trees  like  verdant  isles  in  the  plain. 

Upon  these  savannahs  is  the  celebrated  lake  Amuch,  whose  waters 
during  the  season  of  inundation  are  said  to  flow  eastward  and  westward, 
and  which,  according  to  Schomburgk,  was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland  lake, 
which,  by  one  of  those  catastrophes  of  which  even  later  times  give  us 
examples,  broke  its  barrier,  forcing  for  its  waters  a  path  to  the  Atlantic. 
''  May  we  not,"  inquires  the  same  learned  and  enlightened  explorer, 
"  connect  with  tiie  former  existence  of  this  inland  sea  the  fable  of  the 
Lake  Parima  and  the  El  Dorado  ?  Thousands  of  years  may  have  elapsed; 
generations  may  have  been  buried  and  returned  to  dust;  nations  who 
once  wandered  on  its  banks  may  be  extinct,  and  even  no  more  in  name : 
still  the  tradition  of  the  Lake  Parima  and  the  £1  Dorado  survived  these 
changes  of  time;  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  its  fame  was  carried  across 
the  Atiantic,  and  kindled  the  romantic  fire  of  the  chivalrous  Raleigh." 

A  third  description  of  savannahs  are  of  varying  extent,  but  are  marked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  hills  or  irregularities  of  any  kind ;  hence  the  term 
llanos,  or  pluns,  which  have  been  applied  to  them  by  some.  According 
to  Humboldt,  tiiese  savannahs,  improperly  called  by  some,  prairies,  are 
true  steppes  (llanos  and  pampas  of  South  America).  They  present  a  rich 
covering  of  verdure  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  raonms  of  drought 
the  earth  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  The  turf  becomes  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  gapes  in  huge  cracks.  The  crocodiles  and  great 
serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  tiie  dried  mud,  until  the  return  of  rains 
and  the  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers,  which  flooding  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  level  surface,  awake  them  from  their  slumbers.  These  sterile 
savannahs  are  the  deserts  of  tiie  American  continent. 

<^  Far  different  to  the  barren  savannahs,"  Dr.  Dalton  remarks,  <'  are 
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Ae  magnificent  forests  which  present  to  the  eye  an  unfading  garment  of 
green,  varying  in  tint  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest  hue.  Here  are  to 
he  seen  majestic  trees,  larger  and  statelier  than  the  oak;  here  entwine  in 
voluptuous  negligence  numerous  pliant  vines,  interlacing  and  encircling 
the  mrger  trees,  and  named  by  the  colonists  bush-ropes  (lianes).  Here 
flourish  the  varieties  of  the  broad-leaved  palms,  the  numerous  native 
fruit  trees,  and  a  host  of  others  possessing  medicinal  and  other  valuable 
properties,  whilst  minute  mosses,  innumerable  Hchens,  and  a  variety  of 
terns  and  parasitic  plants  crowd  together  in  social  luxuriance ;  orchideous 
plants  in  amazing  numbers,  perched  on  the  gigantic  and  forked  branches 
of  trees,  seeking  only  for  a  resting-place,  appear  to  inhale  from  the  air 
alone  (though  so  densely  crowded  by  inhabitants)  the  pabulum  which 
supports  their  capricious  and  singular  existence." 

The  whole  earth  is  life,  the  very  air  is  life,  and  the  foot  of  man  can 
scarcely  tread  upon  an  inch  of  ground  in  this  magazine  of  Nature's 
wonders  without  crushing  some  graceful  plant  or  beauteous  flower,  so 
densely  is  it  inhabited,  so  united,  peaceful,  and  thriving  are  its  denizens. 
The  very  beams  of  the  bright  sun  are  excluded  from  these  secret  haunts. 
Its  rays  glance  only  on  the  fenciful  and  glistening  leaves,  which  form  a 
veil  or  mantle  to  the  treasures  they  conceal.  How  true  and  beautiful 
again  is  the  language  of  Humboldt ;.  not  alone  are  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
plants  glorying  in  existence,  but  the  forest,  still  and  silent  as  the  grave, 
IS  yet  a  eity  for  the  reception  of  all  things  living,  save  man :  *^  Yet 
amid  this  apparent  nlence,  should  one  listen  attentively,  he  hears  a  stifled 
sound,  a  continued  murmur,  a  hum  of  insects  that  fill  the  lower  strata  of 
the  air.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  excite  in  man  a  sentiment  of  the 
extent  and  power  of  organic  life. 

**  Myriads  of  insects  crawl  on  the  ground,  and  flutter  round  the  plants 
scorched  by  the  sun's  heat.  A  oonfrised  noise  issues  from  every  Dusb, 
from  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the 
around,  which  is  undermined  by  lizards,  millepedes,  and  blind  worms. 
It  is  a  voice  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nature  breathes,  that,  under  a 
thousand  different  forms,  life  is  diffused  in  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil  as 
in  the  bosom  of  its  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates  around  us." 

Timber  trees  in  every  variety,  fruit  trees  in  astonishing  profudon, 
medicinal  plants  of  singular  efficacy,  shrubs  and  flower  plants  in  inex- 
haustible numbers,  are  found  within  these  fruitful  forests,  in  whose 
branches  nestle  a  world  of  birds.  The  shrill  scream  of  the  parrot  at 
morning  and  evening  rends  the  air,  while  plaintive  and  slow  strains  may 
be  heard  at  times  from  the  maam  and  the  powie.  The  rich  plumage  of 
the  numerous  bird  tribes,  and  their  peculiar  and  varied  notes,  form  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  mute  but  grand  assemblage  of  living  plants.  The 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  these  vast  forests  are  almost  incredible,  save 
to  eye-witnesses.  The  Indian,  the  melancholy  lord  of  the  soil,  alone 
appreciates  their  gorgeous  beauty  and  soothing  solitudes. 

Next  to  the  boundless  forests  come  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Guiana ; 
with  their  noble  expanse  of  waters,  their  beautiful  wooded  islands,  their 
picturesque  cataracts,  their  lonely  but  romantic  scenery,  and  their  se- 
cluded creeks,  the  resort  of  savage  barbarism. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  nor  near  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  although  even  there  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  and  breadth 
of  water  are  very  striking,  that  die  most  remarkable  scenes  and  objects 
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wfaidi  an  imi  witk  in  Om  iotaiir  of  Biifcish  Goiaim  L 
to  nolioeu  Tbe  trairdier  moit  jmm  by  the  mMndnw  poctioB,  and  lewre 
behmd  Um  tlw  mternoaUe  torata;  W  moi  aannd  die  iifei%  and 
wmiMWttitlia  muneraai  lapids  and  eatenate ;  ha  BWit  qwi  tha  aqoaUe 
bat  anerratne  tempenitiue  of  the  lovr  landi,  and  aieend  die  granite 
mouBtaina  and  sandabone  iMigfati,  in  order  to  appreciato  all  the  grandeur 
and  beaaty  of  tbe  scaneiy;  and  to  traee  with  awe^  wonder,  and  adnira* 
tion,  the  pictaasqae  obfeoti  whiek  sted  the  wooded  pinina  and  wander 
mgitreaBM.. 

Aeoofding  to  Sir  Robert  Sebombargk,  the  graateit  geologieal  wander 
of  Gnaan  is  the  Ataraipa,  or  J}e^9  Book.  Tlua  tingular  rook  ia 
wooded  for  about  350  feet>  above  whidi  risei  a  buhb  of  granite  devoid 
of  all  vegetation,  in  a  pyianudal  form,  for  about  5M  feet  nrara.  At 
another  spot,  a  reaiarkiU>le  basaltic  eolomn,  fashioned  by  Kiiin%  and 
oalled  by  die  Indians  Pnre-Piapa,  or  the  FeUed  Tree,  oeoupies  the  i 
mit  of  a  small  hillock,  aboot  50  feet  high.  A  portion  of  anodwr  { 
of  eolumnar  basalt,  which  dao  terminates  on  the  sammit  in  one  s 
pillar,  about  oO  feet  in  height,  has  been  assimilaled  by  the  Indians  to 
the  Maroca— 41  krge  rattle  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oahOiasli-teee,  filled 
with  pdbbles,  featheis,  and  snake-teeth,  and  which  is  the  indispeasable 
instrument  of  the  VvBinBty,  Piai*man,  or  Indian  soroerer,  during  nis  eon- 
jarations^  Another  group  of  columnar  tiap*'rodis  has  been  catted  the 
guava-tree  stump.  The  Indians  have  a  veiy  priuntive  tradiden  of  a 
good  spirit  turning  everything  to  stone  which  he  toudwd ;  hence  every 
rock  whksh  is  of  more  than  ordinary  siae,  or  fantastically  sharped  by 
natuiB,  is  compared  to  some  bird,  animal,  or  tree,  patnfied  by  the 
powerfiil  Makunaima. 

Ciranite  rocks,  well  known  for  the  fiintastie  shapes  which  they  assume 
in  various  countries^  and  for  their  peculiar  decomposition  into  globular 
nwsses  and  rocking  stones,  present  the  same  peculiarities  here  9M  else- 
where, and  tea  rauier  remaricable  extent.  Piles  of  granite  are  met  with 
on  the  Eestqnobo  rising  to  a  height  of  140  to  160  fset.  One  pile  con- 
sists of  three  huge  blocks,  resting  one  above  the  other.  Another  of  a 
pyramidal  shape  attains  nearly  to  the  hcdght  of  200  feet.  These 
<«  giants  of  die  hill,''  as  Mr.  Waterton  has  tanned  them  in  his  "  Wander- 
ings," are  both  of  them  inaccessible. 

It  is  in  this  neighbouriiood  that  die  rude  and  fiuiciful  hieroglyphics, 
called  ^  picture-writing^'  by  the  Indians,  are  met  with.  The  figures  repre- 
sented are  of  the  most  vaned  and  sinenlar  description — ^mde  outlines  of 
birds^  animals,  men  and  women,  and  even  large  vessds  widi  masts. 
Characters  have  also  been  met  wUh  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew. 

Sir  R.  Schomboigk  remarks,  in  his  *'  lUustrated  Views  of  British 
Guiana,"  in  reference  to  those  rude  sculptures : 

*'  A  mystery,  not  ^et  solved,  hangs  over  these  sculptured  rocks ;  what- 
ever may  be  dieir  origin,  die  subject  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  demands 
die  full  investigation  of  the  antiquarian  and  historian.  I  have  myself 
traced  these  inscriptions  through  seven  hundred  miles  of  longitude,  and 
five  hundred  of  latitude,  or  scattered  here  and  there  over  an  extent  oE 
three  hundred  and  fiflty  thousand  square  miles.  I  have  copied  manv  of 
them,  and  although  they  do  not  denote  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
in  my  opinion  th^  have  a  higher  origin  and  signifioation  than  thai  gme^ 
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nfly  MCfibed  to  them  ;  MMidj^  tW  idk  towiiM  «£  koatb^  iuiAmim.  ft 
is  remarkable  that  the  situation  of  those  which  I  haye  seen  was  gtmniOj 
near  catwads  aod  rapuk  Tkt  ladiaK  saces  af  the  pieawi  daj  can  eive 
no  aocowil  of  Ibaiv  origia;  aama  aseaiW  tbam  to  tlie  g»d  apkit,  aihers 
to  their  forafiithen ;  and  the  TaaoMa  Infaww^  on  the  livw  CBymriae^  a 
tEtbataxy  of  the  Uppet  Emaumilwi  gave  ma^  in  aaavrar  to  tiie  qnestion, 
Who  had  made  the  figuzaa  waidi  I  aair  acaJbtnred  on  some  of  tb  bloeka 
of  greenstone  in  thai  rWerP  'tj^wonen  had  naiethaBft  long  tiBM  ago!'" 

It  m%ht  ha  Naoafhad  vpon  thU  that  cataracts  are  just  the  pkces  where 
head  rodtfl^  siieh  aa  giaaito  and  graeMtoney  are  met  wiA,  adiqplad  fee 
hMtiag  scvlptiives ;  the  natsral  heauties  of  the  spot^  to  whkh  the  Indian 
i»  never  ioaenatUe,  and  the  neiehhouriwod  of  wator,  wadld  ha^a  con* 
sftitoied  further  toniptatiiMW  to  tiia  lings  ring  banter  to  praetiw  dieie  htt 
mde  a«d  elementarj  art 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  somewhat 


gloss jy  net  unlike  near  and  clean  eepper.    They  are  as  grave  and  aoatere 

'rwalk  \    ' '      ' 


aa  Arabs,  ezhifaiiing  winch  dignity  in  their  walk  and  beasins:,  and  aa  im- 
pertorhable  caliames  and  aelf-peasesston.  Strange  thai  smn  noble  attfi- 
batoa  should  moat  distiogmsh  jaaa  in  his  safragestato !  They  are  drvidad  ' 
into  tdheay  having  diffesanA  nameSy  hsUts^  langvage,  and  avan  moral  and 
physical  qualities,  alithoii^h  appaaiandy  descending  froai  the  same  parent 
stoek,  which  is  Mongolian  in  its  cfaaraeter.  After  an  inteooncse  of  diree 
handled  yeais  with  the  wfaito  Dsan,  dM  modes  and  habite  of  the  natiTe 


hare  nndeigone  little  or  no  change.  Wkh  the  eiaeptson  of  the  effinrta 
made  bj  a  few  aealow  miasionanes^  no  attempt  haa  been  osade  to  civilise 
and  improve  him;  while  the  intrusion  e£  Europeans  into  the  territofiea 
which  once  bdongad  to  his  foBefisthers  rapidly  thieatans  to  extingmsk 
the  kst  xenDants  of  his  noa 

The  tribe  taUsd  Maensfthna  the  creiH  if  aayvef  prepanag  die  famous 
wottxali  or  uaaa  potson,  die  varioaa  ingBsdisnta  of  wbion  ha  obtains  from 
the  depdis  of  the  forests.  The  pdndpal^  aoooadiag  to  Dr.  Dditoa»  is  the 
weeralt  vine,  which  grows  wild»  Hamg  pieeared  a  sofiBient  lyuan^tv 
of  this,  he  next  seeha  a  biAter  root^  and  one  or  two  bulbous  plants,  whica 
contain  a  green  and  glntinons  jnieei  These  being  all  tied  together,  he 
searches  for  twe  ^pedaa  of  venomoua  aato:  one  huge  and  bkbdc,  die 
*'  muneery,"  about  aa  inch  lang»  and  found  in  nests  aesr  to  aaomade 
shraba ;  the  edier  a  smaftred  ene^  found  under  the  leavea  of  sevecal  kinda 
of  shstths.  Praviding  hia»al£  now  with  some  strong  Indian  pepper,  and 
the  ponndad  fangs  of  the  '^eabani"  and  ooaon^ondii  snakes^  the  rnaau** 
facturer  of  poison  prooeedb-to  hu  deadly  tsak  in  a  maanar  which  reminda 
us  of  the  preoeedinga  of  witohes^  aa  chfoniofed  by  poets  and  rsmancers  : 

"  He  sceapea  the  weniali  vine  and  bitter  root  into  thin  shnvings,  and 
pots  themrinto  a  kind  of  eplandor, made  of  leaves;  this  beholds  over  an 
earthen  pet»  and  poun  wseber  oa  the  shsffings ;  the  Ikfaor  whieh  comea 
through  has  the  appearanoe  ef  oeffeob  When  a  suffident  quantity  haa 
been  procured,  die  shannga  are  thrown  aside*  He  dien  bxuises  the 
bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes  a  proportionate  quantity  of  their  juios  through 
hia  hands  into  the  pot.  Lasdy»  the  snakes^  fongs»  ants,  and  pq^r  are 
braised,  and  threwn  nuto  i*.  ft  ia  placed  thea  on  a  dow  fire,  and  as  it 
boils^  aacBS  ef  the  juiea  of  ^  wouaaU  is  added,  aoeordi&g  as  it  may  be 
found  neeeasny,  and  the  scum  is  token  off  widialaaf;  itremainson  the 
fiaadfl  redinedtoathsdisyrap,  eC  a  deep  brown  oobur*    Aaaoonasit 
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has  anrived  at  this  state^  a  few  anows  are  pcnsoned  with  it  to  try  its 
strength.'' 

The  manner  in  which  the  strength  of  the  poison  is  tested  is  said  to  be 
by  wounding  trees,  and  if  the  leaves  fall  off  or  die  within  three  days, 
they  consider  the  poison  sufficiently  virulent,  but  not  otherwise  I 
.  When  a  man  is  to  be  killed,  his  enemy  follows  his  path  for  days,  and 
even  weeks,  till  a  &vourable  opportunity  presents  itself  of  shooting  him 
in  the  back.  He  then  drags  the  corpse  aside  and  buries  it  in  a  shallow 
grave.  The  third  night  he  goes  to  the  grave,  and  presses  a  pointed 
stick  through  the  corpse.  If  on  withdrawing  the  stick  he  finds  blood  on 
the  end  of  it,  he  tastes  the  blood,  in  order  to  ward  off  any  evil  effects 
that  might  follow  from  the  murder.  Hence  also^  if  the  wounded  man  is 
able  to  reach  his  home,  he  charges  his  relations  to  bury  him  in  some 

Elace  where  his  body  cannot  be  found,  and  leaves  it  to  them  to  avenge 
is  death. 
Humboldt  relates,  in  his  ''  Views  of  Nature  "  (p.  20  of  Bohn's  Edition), 
that  while  in  the  steppe  tigers  and  crocodiles  contend  with  horses  and 
cattle,  so  on  the  forest  Dorders,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  the  hand  of 
man  is  ever  raised  against  his  fellow-man.  With  revolting  eagerness 
some  tribes  drink  the  flowing  blood  of  their  foes,  whilst  others  seem- 
ingly unarmed,  yet  prepared  for  murder,  deal  certain  death  with  a 
poiimed  thumb^natL  This,  we  are  informed  in  the  notes  to  the  same 
work,  is  done  by  the  Otomacs,  who  poison  their  thumb-nails  with  curare, 
as  it  was  called  by  Raleigh.  The  mere  impress  of  the  nail  proves  fetal, 
should  the  poison  become  mixed  with  the  blood.  Humboldt  judged  the 
creeping  plant,  described  above  bv  Dr.  Dalton  and  Waterton,  as  a  vine, 
to  be  from  its  physiognomy  allied  to  strychnos.  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  has 
since  found  the  plant  in  flower,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of 
strychnos-toxifera.  It  however  contains,  according  to  Boussingault,  no 
trace  of  strychnine.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  contains  a  vegetable  poison 
of  a  different  nature,  as  yet  undescribed.  The  experiments  of  Virchow 
and  Milnter  show  that  the  curare,  urari  or  woiurali  poison,  does  not 
destroy  by  absorption  from  without  but  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
animal  substance  after  the  separation  of  continuity  of  the  latter,  which 
explains  how  an  Indian  can  taste  his  victim's  blood  with  impunity.  It 
does  not  belong  to  tetanic  poisons,  but  produces  paralysis,  that  is  to  say, 
a  cessation  of  voluntary  muscular  movement,  while  the  function  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  (as  the  heart  and  intestines)  continues  unimpaired. 
It  would  appear  that  a  plant  endowed  with  such  virtues  might  be  applied 
to  valuable  purposes  both  in  sumry  and  medicine. 

If  a  woman  or  a  child  is  to  be  murdered,  their  death  is  ensured  in  a 
still  more  barbarous  manner.  The  miserable  creature  is  thrown  down  on 
the  ground,  the  mouth  is  forced  open,  and  the  fangs  of  a  venomous 
serpent  are  driven  through  the  tongue.  Before  the  poor  wretch  can 
reach  home,  the  tongue  becomes  so  inflamed  and  swollen  that  she  is 
unable  to  tell  who  did  the  deed,  and  death  soon  relieves  her  of  her 
sufferings. 

Parturition  b  attended  with  few  inconveniences  to  the  female  Indian ; 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
mother  proceed  to  a  neighbouring  stream,  where  she  performs  the  neces- 
sary ablutions  for  herself  and  in&nt.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  dress 
to  give  her  much  trouble ;  nor  does  the  occurrence  occasion  any  inter- 
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ruption  to  her  usual  duties.  The  hushand,  however,  is  not  let  off  so 
easily ;  the  etiquette  of  savage  life  requires  that  he  should  take  to  his 
hammock  for  several  days,  where,  with  solemn  countenance,  and  an 
appearance  of  suffering,  ne  receives  the  visits  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
either  condole  or  rejoice  with  him,  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  History  of  Guiana  comprises  the  first  discovery  hy  the  Spanish 
navigators  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  heginniug  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  followed  by  the  numerous  adventurous  and  romantic  expedi- 
tions made  in  search  of  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  West — a  rich  city  abound- 
ing in  gold,  silver,  and  predous  stones,  situated  on  the  boders  of  the  Lake 
Parima,  and  of  whose  fabulous  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  obtained  re- 
ports as  early  as  in  a.i>.  1600 — a  story  which  in  after  times  kindled  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  chivalric  Raleigh. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  1680  to  these  dreams  of 
wondrous  wealth — the  age  of  chiva]:^  and  romance  in  British  Guiana,  as 
Dr.  Dalton  calls  it ;  methodical  and  unimafi;inative,  the  Dutchman  left 
to  more  credulous  and  speculative  individuus  the  task  of  exploring  the 
interior  of  a  country  enveloped  in  mystery  and  marvels.  The  adven- 
turers from  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France  left  little  behind  them 
but  the  history  of  thdbr  misfortunes  and  disappointment — and  a  curious 
one  it  is.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  down  in  contentment  upon  the  un- 
drained  banks  of  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  constructed  canals,  upon  whose 
placid  waters  they  trafficked  in  their  barges,  and  which  have  been  totally 
neglected  by  their  successors;  they  introduced  the  cotton-plant,  the 
coffee-plant^  and  the  sugar-cane ;  they  laid  out  beautiful  eardens,  where 
groves  of  orange  and  lime-trees  minried  iheir  shade  and  perfume  with 
plantains  and  odier  indigenous  tropicdTfriut  trees.  They  also  introduced 
slaves  :  the  shores  of  Guiana  were  perhaps  the  first  territories  to  which 
the  miserable  steps  of  the  captured  Amcans  were  directed  by  their 
Dutch  masters. 

The  epoch  of  Dutch  colonisation  of  Guiana  is  diversified  by  several 
invasions  by  the  English  and  French,  till  Demerara  and  Essequebo  were 
finally  suxiendered  to  the  former  in  1803,  an  occupation  which  was  fol- 
lowed subsequently  by  the  introduction  of  European  women.  The  popu- 
lation had  till  that  time  been  kept  up  by  mulattoes,  tercerones,  quadroons, 
quarterones,  and  quinterones,  or  mustees,  as  they  were  called,  according  to 
the  amount  of  white  and  black  admixture  of  blood,  all  difference  vanish- 
ing in  the  last. 

The  history  of  English  tenure  presents  the  usual  colonial  varieties  of  a 
long  succession  of  governors  of  various  tempers  and  abilities ;  of  disputes 
between  the  new  governors  and  the  old-established  order  of  things  in  the 
shape  of  a  Dutch  6scaal ;  of  disputes  about  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  monopoly  of  offices ;  of  msurrections  fanned  by  missionary  inter- 
ference and  the  negro  apprentice  act ;  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  encouragement  of  free 
immigration  of  Portuguese  and  Coolies.  This  portion  of  the  work  does 
great  credit  to  Dr.  Dalton*s  industry  and  ability,  as  do  also  those  which 
embrace  the  statistics  of  the  country,  its  government^  public  institutions, 
population,  actual  condition,  and  future  prospects. 

British  Guiana  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  both  in  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies  for  tne  insalubrity  of  its  climate,  and  for  the  mor- 
tality which  has  occurred  among  Europeans  and  others  who  have  vinted 
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lis  maJmnaoB  Bhorm.  Dr.  Ddtoa  does  not  <kny  to  it  lome  pre-eiiuii€Boe 
in  tbefe  veqiecto;  bat  ke  aigoeB  at  leagfk,  timt  the  leoipanitiire  is  t«y 
equaUe,  aiid  evm  «lTsntiigeo»  for  a  oertaia  clan  of  conplaiotBy  and 
the  giciater  amoont  of  fwMfy  n  isdaoadi  It  tiie  nddeasiiMS  of  the 
colonists.     In  fact,  S  tke  natural  lanr  is  casefuMy  observed,  a  person  may 


lire  as  ]on|;  in  Giiiana»  with  rery  little  more  akskness,  than  elsewhere. 

In  a  ceooitry  eonsti^ntod  as  Gaianm  is,  animal  life  naturally  afooands. 
Noxkms  insects  intrude  into  dwellmg-hoiiseSy  the  riven  teem  with  fish, 
Urds  and  leptiles  peqple  ihe  satvansudis,  wild  beasts  roam  nn&torbed  in 
the  fopsst  recwdipg,  however,  before  lihe  advancing  step  of  oiviiiBation. 
The  monkeys  are  lofds  of  tke  forests — die  snake  alone  disMitiag  witii 
ihem  the  doaumon  of  tke  wooded  worid.  Tliey  live  on  faisfa  branches  of 
lofty  trees,  where  they  consider  diemselves  to  be  tdenbfy  safe,  ezoept 
from  the  linnter's  ^;nn  or  Indian's  arrow,  and  tke  ever-dmded  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  their  greatest  enemy,  ihe  snake.  Thera  are  bowling 
monkeys,  weeping  monkeys,  and  preadiing  monkeys,  spider  nnrnkeys, 
foz-tailed  monkeys,  squirrel  monkeys,  and  monkeys  with  dl  kinds  of  foces 
and  beards.  The  foeest  in  some  respects  resembles  a  large  commnnity 
of  men.  There  are  vaaapire  bats  that  sock  the  blood  of  persons  asleep. 
There  are  wild  dogs  that  live  on  crabs  (Pnxnron  Cancrivorus),  in  reality 
a  small  descriptien  of  bear.  There  are  skunks,  which  bid  defiance  to  aU 
miemies,  driving  back  dogs  and  men  by  their  intolenbly  foetid  odoor. 

Domestic  eats  and  dogs  removed  to  Omana  do  not  thrive;  they  have 
fits  and  die ;  but  wild  dogs  and  cats  abound,  and  commit  great  depre- 
dations. Tiger-cats  may  be  seen  cfimbing  die  trees  in  the  sahorbs  of 
the  cities,  and  the  lavourite  fcjed  of  the  jagmr  axe  the  pigs  and  cows  of 
the  colonist  The  most  impadoit  thieves  are  the  opossmns.  They 
require  sometimes  to  be  beaten  and  Iddked  out  of  the  hovses,  and  con- 
siderii^  that  they  ase  Tery  offensive,  as  well  as  predatoiy,  their  presence 
must  be  anything  but  desirable.  The  sportsman's  great  resooroes  are 
the  labba  or  paca,  the  water-hog,  and  the  acoorys — the  American  hare. 
There  are  ako  deer,  wild  hoar,  tapirs,  sloths,  armadillos,  ant-eateis,  and 
a  varie^  of  other  strange  creaitm^es.  Natnre  in  sudi  regions  appears 
poeitivefy  to  Ismtfiate  in  the  most  fosMifbl  and  curious  creatkms.  That 
great  unwiddy-ksokiag  animal,  the  sea^^ow,  is  met  with  at  the  outlet  of 
we  larger  streams. 

The  variety  and  nmdber  of  birds  fonnd  in  Guiana,  the  lidmess  and 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  surprising,  and  in  many  cases  melodious, 
tones  of  their  Toioes,  and  the  curious  and  singalar  halnts  of  most  of  them, 
offer  a  large  field  of  inquixy.  Large  ooDecSons  are  made  annually  by 
naturalists,  bird-stuffers,  and  traveUeis,  and  the  spechnens  are  distrilmted 
among  museums  in  Europe  and  America.  Possibly  there  are  fow  per- 
sons who  have  not  at  times  foh  the  wish  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied 
regarding  the  habits  of  those  hnmming-lnrds,  parrots,  macaw^  shrikes, 
tanagera,  manahins,  troupiaies,  jacamars,  and  other  birds  of  brilliant 
phanage^  which  attract  the  eye  in  almost  every  collection.  €ruiana  has 
also  its  useful  birds — ^its  turiceys,  pheasants,  partridges,  pveons,  plovers, 
snioe,  ducks,  &c.  Dr.  Dalton  teOs  ns,  however,  that  the  European  gets 
litUe  sport  in  the  forests,  allhou^h  game  birds  aboond  tdiere.  Tlie  cnstth 
of  dried  brinches  warn  the  Inid,  he  flies  away,  and  the  density  of  the 
forest  prevents  his  getianr  a  shot  The  steaMiy  Indian  alone  can  get 
a  shot  on  a  bnmch  or  on  £e  gzonnd. 
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Meedle«  to  say  ihat  tortoises,  orocodileB,  snakes,  and  oUier  rapttles 
Mbomsd  in  a  eoanbry  so  fiivonxaUe  to  the  deyelopmeat  of  ammai  life. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  turtle  and  tortoises,  m>m  the  edible  to  die 
feiDcioiis,  and  whi<^  themselves  prey  on  other  r^otiks.  AUigatots  are 
eveo  to  be  seen  in  the  canals  and  tiwidies  about  Geoz^getown.  The 
largest  species  is  die  l^ack  alligator  of  the  Esseqvebo,  die  same  that 
Waterton  eneoantered  in  so  eonrageous  and  entertuntng  a  manner. 
Aaiong  snakes,  there  are  the  boas,  the  largest  of  which,  die  hoansonstrictor, 
is  called  the  bushmaster.  They  have  somedmes  teizihle  eonflicts  with 
the  alligatofs.  There  are  great  nambers  of  Tenooooos  snakes,  and  odiers 
diat  are  not  so,  and  whi^  lattor  axe  chiefly  arboresl  or  water  snakes. 
Frogs  are  among  the  most  noisy  denizens  of  the  colony.  The  number  of 
fishes  in  the  waters  of  die  coasts  and  die  rivers  and  canals  is  described 
as  betnff  truly  astonishing.  How  &voiirahle  the  dimato  la  £»  ichthy- 
ologicsl  gnmdi  and  development  may  be  iudged  of  firom  die  fiMt  that 
one  fresh-water  fish — die  sudis  gigas — attams  a  length  of  .from  eight  to 
fourteen  feet,  and  weighs  from  200  to  300  lbs.,  and  is  ezoellent  feod. 
A  species  of  silnnis,  csJled  lau-lau,  is  also  often  captured  ten  or  twelve 
feet  lone,  and  weighing  200  lbs.  Commoii  eels  are  three  or  four  feet 
in  lengw. 

The  insect  nuisances  of  die  tropics  are  in  force  in  Guiana.  Every 
house  has  its  cendpedes ;  but  fleas  and  mosquitoes  are  the  great  bane  to 
comfort.  Guiana  is  also  much  infested  by  the  chigoe,  or  jigger,  which 
burrows  in  the  flesh,  especially  of  the  toe-nail.  Dr.  Dalton  says  he  has 
seen  them  on  the  hands,  body,  face,  and  feet ;  and  has  known  people 
unable  to  walk  on  account  oi  the  accumulation  of  them  in  the  sdes  of 
the  feet.  They  somedmes  cause  mordficadon.  A  Capuchin  friar  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  anxious  to  carry  home  some  specimens  of  these 
irritadng  insects  to  his  friends,  so  he  took  away  with  him  a  complete 
colony,  which  he  fodishly  permitted  to  inhabit  one  of  his  feet ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  himself  and  fer  science,  the  foot  entrusted  widi  the 
precious  caigo  mortified,  was  obliged  to  be  amputated,  and,  widi  all  its 
inhabitants  and  his  blighted  hopes,  eomnntted  to  the  waves.  Scarcely 
does  the  son  go  down  than  thousands  of  beetles  crowd  into  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses.  Othrav  of  the  insect  tribe  get  into  all 
descripdons  of  feod.  The  common  black  beede  here^  as  in  China,  nibbles 
die  toes  of  persons.  In  rainy  weather  large  crickets  alight  on  die  head 
or  hands,  irritadng  die  skin  widi  their  rough  legs.  Ants  not  only 
abound,  but  are  al^  venomous.  The  sand-fly  pesters  human  beings,  as 
well  as  the  mosquito,  and  is  so  snail  as  to  defy  detection.  Common 
flies  also,  by  tlmr  numbers,  add  to  die  insect  nuisances. 

In  a  lana  of  unsurpassed  vigour  in  the  production  of  bodi  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  where  tiie  air,  the  ground,  and  the  waters  alike  teem  with 
living  things,  it  is  natorally  to  be  expected  that  magnificent  and  curious 
flowers  should  also  abound,  omamendng  the  plains,  decorating  the  woods, 
atid  enlivening  the  dark  expanse  of  waters.  On  the  loft^  mountains  and 
in  the  quiet  valleys,  in  the  fertile  plains  and  grassy  marshes,  an  immense 
garden,  stored  with  infinite  variety,  is  presented  to  the  observer.  Raised 
and  cultivated  alone  by  Nature,  thousands  of  plants,  the  most  ridk  and 
rare,  sprine  up,  blossom,  and  die.  Many  of  diem,  however,  have  been 
reclaimed  by  enterprisbg  naturalists,  and  have  been  transplanted  to 
delight  the  senses  of  a  remied  community.    The  time  may  yet  come  when 
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the  foot  of  civilisation  shall  tread  a  path  to  these  gorgeous  regionSy  and 
the  hand  of  man  shall  pluck  these  lovely  plants  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  now  buried. 

From  these  outlines  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  Guiana.  The  little  that  has  been  seen  has  stnidc  all  beholders 
with  astonishment  and  admiration.  There  may  be  monotony  and  same- 
ness in  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  perpetual  forests,  where  the  jaguar, 
the  deer,  and  troops  of  monkeys  dweU  ;  but  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  of 
science  there  is  rich  reward.  There  may  be  difficulty  and  danger  to  en- 
counter in  its  far-stretching  savannahs  and  granite  mountains,  but  to  an 
enterprising  spiritthere  are  bothinterest  and  honour  to  be  derived  by  gather- 
ing and  recording  his  triumph  over  the  ca^an  and  the  serpeot  Patience 
and  endurance  may  be  required  to  trace  its  numerous  streams,  and  their 
verdant  banks  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers  to  the  water's  edge,  but  to 
the  poet  and  the  naturalist  they  are  inspiring  themes.  Industry  and  per- 
severance are,  no  doubt,  required  by  the  man  who  desires  to  avail  himself 
of  the  sing^ularly  fertile  tract  of  allurial  land  which  has  passed  through 
so  varied  a  course  of  agriculture  and  cultivation,  but  ample  treasuxes  await 
the  individual  who  possesses  such  qualities. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  PAYING  ONE'S  DEBTS. 

This  is  a  serious  business. 

AW»  WeUthatEfuU  WdL 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  virtue  should  have  its  penalties  as  <well 
as  its  pleasures.  I  have  myself  been  a  martyr  to  one  of  its  lowest  forms ; 
a  martjrr  without  any  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  Paul  Pry's  ex- 
clamation that  '*he  would  never  do  a  good-natured  thing  again  as  long 
as  he  lived,"  was  an  expressive  phrase  of  unrequited  Idncmess ;  but  mine 
were  not  even  acts  of  good-nature. 

As  long  as  I  moved  ambiguously  upon  the  surface  of  sodety  I  was 
comparatively  happy.  It  was  only  when  I  had  taken  a  good  house  and 
adopted  the  habit  of  regularly  paying  my  debts  that  I  began  to  be 
miserable. 

In  no  other  way  could  I  have  been  reputed  wealthy.  No  one  knew 
mj  income.  SecreHveness  was  one  of  my  largest  phrenological  deve- 
lopments, and  my  affairs  had  always  been  studiously  kept  to  mvself.  It 
was  solely,  therefore,  because  I  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  my  debts  ihat 
I  brought  upon  myself  all  the  penalties  of  reputed  wealth. 

The  **  world "  argued  that  any  one  might  take  a  good  house ;  but 
that  to  live  in  it,  and  continue  to  pay  one's  debts,  was  proof  that  there 
must  be  what  is  called  a  handsome  property. 

Of  this  one  of  the  first  painful  consequences  was  an  universal  desire 
to  make  my  acquaintance.     I  became  suddenly  appreciated : 

Others  could  see,  although  myself  could  not, 
I  was  indeed  "  a  marvellous  proper  man." 
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But  all  this  was  incompatible  with  my  habits.  I 'preferred  makiDg  my 
own  selection :  and  dire  was  the  ofFence.  Mothers  had  sought  me  £pr 
their  daughters'  sakes.  In  vain  I  honourably  refused  attentions  for 
which  I  could  not  make  the  expected  return.  In  vain  I  assured  them 
that  I  was  really  not  a  marrying  man.  Every  one  whose  overture  was 
rejected  became  an  enemy.  ^*  That  so  wealthy  a  man  should  remain 
unmarried — ^it  was  a  shame !  Depend  upon  it  there  must  be  something 
wrong."  Fortunately  there  was  no  tangible  spot  upon  my  character ; 
but  the  usual  machinery  of  '^  we  would  an  if  we  could,"  and  '<  such  am- 
biguous givings  out "  were  put  into  requisition ;  and  although  nothing 
was  sudy  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  deal  might  have  been 
said,  '^  or  Mr.  Blank  would  not  have  looked  so  serious,  or  have  avoided 
the  subject  so  pointedly  as  he  had  done."  I  had  formed  an  innumerable 
speaking  acquaintance  at  clubs,  and  libraries,  and  public  places ;  and 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  morning  walk  was  to  have  a  talk  with 
them  all ;  but  now  I  was  either  coldly  bowed  to,  or  passed  without 
notice.  I  was  also  designated  as  a  shabby  fellow,  who  had  the  means 
but  not  the  inclination  to  be  hospitable ;  and  this  was  assumed  merely 
because  I  had  adopted  the  practice  of  paying  my  debts. 

The  next  evil  consequence  was,  that  I  became  the  prey  of  every 
designing  philanthropist.  If  I  attended  a  religious  or  charitable  gather- 
ing, to  amuse  myself  by  listening  to  some  celebrated  speaker,  I  was  sure 
to  be  waited  upon  the  next  morning  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
done  "  the  heavy  business  "  of  the  previous  day — ^usually  a  clerical  young 
man  in  black,  with  a  long  neck  carefully  done  up  in  hot-pressed  white — 
who,  referring  to  '*  our  very  interesting  meeting,"  had  called  for  ^'  the 
favour  of  a  donation  or  subscription."  Every  Mrs.  Jellaby  who  had 
concocted  a  pet  scheme  of  piety  or  charity,  after  inflicting  upon  me  the 
reading  of  a  long  prospectus  and  correspondence,  <'  had  no  doubt  she 
should  have  my  countenance  and  support."  The  common-places  to 
which  I  was  doomed  to  listen,  while  they  were  read  to  me  with  all  the 
aggravations  of  exaggerated  emphasb,  would  of  themselves  have  been  a 
grievous  a£Q[iction.  *'  It  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  others;^ — and  then  the  reader  would  fix  a  pair  of  fiery 
grey  eyes  upon  me,  and  wait  for  my  assent  to  this  obvious  truism.  But 
the  attempt  was  not  only  upon  my  patience,  but  my  money.  Excellent 
in  themselves,  but  endless  in  their  number — Baths,  Washhouses,  Ragged 
Schools,  Mendicity  Societies,  Hospitals,  Female  Refuges,  Reformatory 
Establishments,  Sailors'  Homes,  Protestant  Alliances,  Irish  Missions, 
Home  Missions,  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  long  et  ccetera — all 
had  their  claims  upoti  one  who  was  accounted  wealthy,  merely  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  debts. 

The  only  thing  to  which  I  contributed  with  unmixed  satbfiiction  was 
the  poor-box  of  a  police-office  ;  for  in  that  case  I  saw  nothing  of  the  re- 
cipients, and  had  not  been  asked  to  give. 

What  I  had  done,  or  what  it  was  hoped  I  would  do,  led  on  to  another 
infliction.  My  committee  and  board  meetings  were  so  numerous  that  I 
was  induced  to  take  into  my  service,  as  amanuensis,  an  ingenuous  and 
sharp-witted  juvenile  delinquent,  whose  principal  employment  was  to  keep 
a  record  of  my  engagements  and  appointments.  How  ^at  ended  it 
would  be  premature  to  say. 
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Mj  servsnts  eomplained  that  their  time  was  wholly  oecajned  ih  admits 
tivg  applicants  for  mj  name — which  they  assured  me  would  he  of  special 
service-— «a  a  suhscriher  to  Encyclopaedias,  Dictionaries,  Gasetteers,  Illus- 
trated SceDoy,  Tahles  chronological,  historical,  hiographical,  or  genealo- 
gical ;  Cathecual  Antiqiiities,  Lodge's  Portraits,  Casts  from  Sliakspeare's 
Monument  or  the  Elgin,  Marhles,  and  every  form,  in  short,  in  which  the 
ingenioua  make  war  upon  the  wealthy.  The  agents  of  every  wine-mer- 
clumt  upon  die  Continent  waited  upon  me  for  orders.  Whenever  any 
real  property,  or  an  eligible  investment  was  offered  for  sale,  I  was  spe- 
dally  invited  to  be  present ;  and  estates  were  strongly  recommended  to 
me  which  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased  at  fi%^  thousand  pounds. 
I  felt  that  I  was  occupying  a  false  position  ;  but  it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
I  had  never  pretendea  to  be  wealthy.  I  had  merely  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  my  d^its. 

The  whole  world  seemed  tohave  oonspred  against  my  peace.  The  exhibi- 
ton  of  circuses,  plays,  panoramas,  dwarfs,  wonders,  objects  of  art,  and  assaults 
of  arms,  all  came  for  my  patronage  and  my  money.  If  a  musical  profes^ 
sor  had  made  his  expenditure  harmonise  so  badly  with  his  means  as  to 
have  incurred  the  threats  of  his  creditors,  he  hoped  I  would  lend  him 
fifiy  pomids.  If  an  actor  had  become  ^*  the  unhSsippy  victim  of  unfore- 
seen cirdawtanees,"  he  threw  himself  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
^  my  well-known  kindness  and  generosity."  If  a  shopkeeper  had  eaten 
np  his  capital  in  the  shi^pe  of  hot  suppers  and  champagne,  he  trusted  that 
I  would  not  refuse  to  assist  him  witn  a  small  sum  to  meet  his  Christmas 
engagements,  which  I  might  depoad  upon  his  repaying  in  three  months  : 
and  in  less  than  one  he  was  in  the  GazHte.  If  some  fellow,  through  ill- 
usage  or  neglect,  had  lost  his  horse  or  cow,  he  seemed  to  think  it  nothing 
more  than  reasonable  that  I  should  give  him  the  means  of  replacing  it. 
If  a  bankrupt  porter-dealer  had  obtained  the  situation  of  tsx-coUector,  I 
was  asked  to  be  his  security  for  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  io  six  months 
he  had  absconded.  Useless  wives  who  (muddling  away  their  husbands' 
gains) 

Spent  little — ^jet  bad  notiiing  left 

— daughters,  as  they  assured  me,  of  parents  who  had  been  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances ; — ^the  idle,  the  helpless,  and  the  profligate,  all  found  their 
way  to  the  wretched  being  whose  purse  was  believed  to  be  the  poor  man's 
CaJifbmia,  merely  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  his 
debts. 

Shut,  shut  the  door^  good  John ! 

was  unavailing.  It  did  not  suooeed  even  when  Pope  himself  was  the 
appellant 

Life  became  intolerable  ;  and  I  coidd  see  no  remedy  for  its  evils  but 
to  break  up  my  establishment,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  ihe  Continent. 

Furniture,  wine,  horses,  pictures,  articles  of  '^bigotry  and  virtue^**  were 
all  brought  to  the  hammer,  with  an  effect  that  was  instantaneous.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  ^'  world"  was  changed  as  by  the  pantomimic  wand  of  a  magi- 
cian. It  now  held  that  I  conkl  never  have  had  "  much  of  an  income," 
and  must  have  been  living  upon  my  principal ;  but  it  admitted  that^  at 
any  rate^  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  my  debts. 

Of  this,  the  last  and  most  grievous  conseqaoaoe  was  a  long  and  nH" 
wished-for  exile. 
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THE  BIQHTBENTH  CENTURY: 

OB,  WLVBTUkTlOHB  OF  THI  HANNEB8  AND  0U8TOM6  OF  OUB  OKAJTD* 

FATHBBS. 

By  Albzanbxb  Asdbews. 

lfB\78PAPEB  LITVBATUBE  OF  THX  EIQHTEENTH  CEin:UBT. 

WaiLST  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  straggled  for  its  trumpery  privi- 
lege through  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  the  law  courts  held  over 
w  press  ^eir  law  of  Ufael,  with  pillories,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other 
punishments  in  case  of  an  infringement  of  it.  The  distracted  publishers 
were  then  compelled  to  allude  to  the  king  only  as  ^*  a  certain  illustrious 
personage,"  or  ^  a  great  person  of  state ;"  and,  on  the  26th  June,  1790, 
the  printer  of  the  JDublin  Morning  Post  stood  in  the  pilloiy  on  College- 
green  for  eopying  a  paragraph  from  the  London  papers  which  stated  ^t 
«  The  ■  ■  ■■>  was  formerly  a  very  domestic  woman,  out  now  gives  up  too 
much  of  her  time  to  politics."  Nay,  even  the  lista  of  bimkrupts  are 
amply  headed  "B  «  pts,"  lest  the  full  expression  of  the  term  might 
give  offence. 

It  is  eurioils  to  observe  the  love  of  scandal  struggling  with  the  fear  of 
proeeontion.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  PoUHad  R^gisier  of  May, 
1758,  zefleoting  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  connexion  with  Nancy  Parsons, 
which  will  eoayej  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  new^apers  while 
under  these  restrictions : 

«<  Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  session,  the'F 1  L—*-^  of  the 

T y  was  missing.   In  a  day  or  two,  it  came  out  diat  his  G    ■   'C  was 

gone  down  to  the  seansoast  witn  Miss  N  '  y  P^-«-s,  to  attend  her  on 
board  a  vessel  for  Franoe.  About  the  «id  of  March  an  express  arrived 
at  Dover,  ordering  one  of  the  packets  to  be  got  ready  for  the  confaUntial 
S  y  of  the  T-**— y.  He  came  in  the  evening,  and  embarked  for 
Calais.  Various  were  the  speculatioiis  of  the  people  of  Dover  on  the 
purport  of  this  embassy  at  sweh  a  busy  time.    Lo !  the  S*«-^^y  returned 

with  his  errand,  Miss  N y  P        o  in  hu  hand.     On  Wednasday,  the 

14th  of  April,  his  G  ■■■■o  attended  Mrs.  H— ^— n,  cammanijf  called  Miss 
N— y  P  ■  s,  to  B«Delagh,  and  the  Saturday  following  he  introduced 
her  to  the  Opera,  and  sat  bdiind  her  in  waitbg.  ....  It  is  only  the 
prerogative  of  a  F  "t  M  r  to  appear  with  his  mistress  in  public, 
and  to  show  her  more  respect  than  he  ever  showed  his  wife." 

In  the  November  number  of  the  same  publication  is  a  dialogue  be* 
tween  the  duke  and  an  imaginary  admirer,  which  exhibits  the  same 
features: 

«  Q.  Who  made  yon  P e  M- r? 

'^  A*  Some  little  asBorance^  and  a  great  deal  of  b  ■  gh  interest.'' 
AodsooB. 

Having  shown  tohy  the  newspapers  of  the  last  century  ought  not  in 
&imess  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  present,  we  will  pomt  out  in 
tchat  respects  they  were  deficient  In  the  first  place,  in  point  of  size, 
they  ware  noft  more  than  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  double  THmes  in  the 
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earlj  part  of  the  century ;  and  even  in  1 777,  UoydCs  Evetdng  Post  was  no 
larger,  but  most  of  the  other  papers  of  that  period  had  grown  to  about 
a  quarter  of  the  usual  size  of  the  present  daily  papers.  The  paper  was 
of  a  coarser  texture,  and  the  type  larger ;  but  it  is  of  the  contents  we 
now  propose  giving  a  specimen  or  two.  In  the  news  department  wo 
might  frequently  find  paragraphs  worded  similarly  to  the  following,  or 
of  as  much  import : 

'*Last  Tuesday  night,  as  two  old  foolisn  watchmen,  in  Sugarloaf- 
conrt,  Leadenhall-street,  were  sportine  with  each  other,  one  unluckily 
struck  the  other  a  blow  in  the  eye  with  his  staff,  which 'Occasioned  it  to 
bleed  in  a  shocking  manner!  No  fools  like  the  old  fools.'' — Wesfmin* 
ster  Journal^  April  22,  1776. 

"  We  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  opposition  ever  known  in 
the  memory  of  man  for  the  choice  of  churchwardens  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter  in  ComWXr —-Ibid. 

The  tone  in  which  discussions  were  sometimes  carried  on  between 
papers  in  rival  interests,  may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the 
controversy  on  the  Bank  Contract  for  circulating  the  South- Sea  Com- 
pany's bonds.  We  must  premise  that  Caleb  D'Anvers,  of  the  Crafts- 
mariy  was  opposed  to  the  contract,  and  that  Francis  Walsingham,  of  the 
DaUy  Gazetteer^  and  "  Mr.  Osbom"  (an  assumed  name),  who  formerly 
wrote  the  London  Journal,  but  had  incorporated  his  paper  with  the 
Gazetteer,  were  its  advocates.  We  must  also  add  that  the  editorial 
style  was  generally  the  singular  number,  and  that  rival  editors  addressed 
each  other  personally  and  by  name,  which  would  now  be  considered  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  The  Craftsman,  then,  of  August  the  23rd,  1735, 
heads  its  article  thus  : 

'*  Remarks  upon  Mother  Osbom's  account  of  the  Bank  Contract."* 

And  commences  in  this  strain : 

'^  About  two  years  ago  this  feminine  dotard,  through  the  promptings 
of  her  ignorance,  with  the  assistance  of  her  venality,  was  led  into  an 
avowal  of  doctrines  that  were  perfectly  infamous." 

And  on  the  6th  of  September  the  same  paper — ^not  a  scurrilous  publi- 
cation, but  the  organ  of  a  respectable  party — ^alludes  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gazetteer  as  "  that  low  tool,  Walsingham" — ^' a  contemptible  fellow,  who  is 
retained  on  purpose  to  assert  falsehoods,  and  will  eitner  disavow  or  per- 
sist in  them  just  as  you" — (Sir  Robert  Walpole) — "  are  pleased  to  direct 
and  pay  him  for  it."  On  September  the  10th,  the  editors  of  the  Dailt/ 
Gazetteer  reply  on  the  part  of  Walpole,  denouncing  "  the  authors  of  the 
CraftsmarC^  as  ''grovelling,  abandoned,  and  despicable  implements  of 
slander ;"  and  in  the  same  paper  of  the  30th  of  August,  Osborn  had  re- 
replied  to  the  CraftsmaiCs  attacks  upon  him  in  the  following  elegant  and 
dignified  manner : 

*'  Whereas  a  certain  tall,  impudent  A ^y  (eminently  distinguished 

by  his  villanies  in  all  parts  of  life),  who  suborned  evidences  to  hang  his 
benefactor  that  gave  him  bread  when  he  was  not  able  to  purchase  it,  and 
was  told  in  open  court  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  in  my  hearing, 

*  Fast  by,  like  Kiobe,  her  children  gone. 
Sits  Mother  Osborn,  stupified  to  stone. 

Tope»  <*  Vunciady*'  added  to  Canto  IL,  after  1788. 
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tliat  he  and  his  confederates  would  have  been  hanged  in  any  other  conntrj, 
is  again  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Craftsman^  and  has  last 
veek  thrown  together  a  parcel  of  Billingsgate  words  about  Mr.  Osbom.'' 

This  intemperate  language  was  not  confined  to  the  two  journals  in 
question,  for  Fog'^s  Jourmd  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  same  year,  in  a 
parody  on  an  address  of  Walsingham  s,  makes  him  to  say,  '<  We  never  had 
any  regard  to  truth,''  that  he  *'  was  hired,*'  '<  trimmed  in  laced  livery,*' 
and  so  on.  And  all  this  storm  was  about  a  simple  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Bank !  But  it  will  serve  to  show  how  high  party  feeling  ran 
at  the  time,  and  how  it  washed  before  it  all  considerations  of  propriety, 
delicacy,  or  gentlemanly  feeling.  Well  might  Pulteney  write  (1731), 
'*  There  has  been  more  Billingsgate  stuff  uttered  from  the  press  within 
these  two  months  than  ever  was  known  before."  But  even  then  it  had 
not  arrived  at  its  height. 

We  question  whether  any  papers  of  the  present  day  would  venture,  or 
condescend  to  allow  themselves  such  latitude  as  the  journalists  of  the 
«ighteenth  century  sometimes  allowed  themselves  in  speaking  of  the 
ministers  of  the  day.     We  select  a  few  choice  specimens : 

*<  A  correspondent  observes  that  the  trading  part  of  this  nation  have 
great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  approaching 
nun  of  thb  once  flourishing  nation.  We  who  once  gave  laws  to  all  other 
kingdoms  and  powers  are  now  become  the  scorn  of  all  the  world,  and  it 
must  be  so  while  such  men — such  wretches  as  Jemmy  Twitcher,*  a 
despicable  but  arbitrary  junto,  preside  over  us !  A  change  of  men  and  a 
change  of  measures-— oh,  how  aevoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  every  lover  of 
religion,  trade,  and  liberty  1" — Old  British  Spy,  May  22nd,  1779. 

*'  A  constant  reader  asks  if  that  kingdom  must  not  become  very  de- 
spicable where  land  admirals  are  employed  to  conduct  the  navy  ?  where 
trade  and  commerce  are  neglected  ?  where  religion  and  virtue  are  de- 
spised? where  a  prince,  obstinate  and  self-conceited,  spends  his  hours  in 
looking  into  watches,  making  of  buttons,  and  playing  with  ivory  toys ; 
whilst  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  alarm  of  war  strikes  every  think- 
ing man  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  none  knowing  where,  when 
destruction  and  in£Eituation  begin,  they  will  end." — Ibid. 

'^  A  lover  of  morality  recommends  it  to  all  sorts  of  people  to  be  righte- 
ously, soberly,  and  goodly  during  the  approaching  holidays,  commonly 
called  Whitsuntide.  As  our  adorable  Creator  causes  his  rain  to  descend 
•  and  his  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness, 
let  not  the  blasphei&ous  oath,  the  obscene  jest,  nor  drunkenness  and  for- 
nication, which  ought  not  to  be  known  among  Christians,  be  heard  or 
seen  amongst  us.  So  shall  righteousness  exalt  our  nation,  which  now 
groans  under  the  decay  of  trade,  the  load  of  taxes,  the  prospect  of  a 
bloody,  te<Hou8,  and  expensive  war,  with  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
America  and  our  Popish  enemies  in  France  and  Spain." — Ihid. 

"  A  correspondent  asks,  if  parliament  should  pass  a  vote  for  distributing 
the  widows'  and  orphans'  money  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
tov?ards  the  support  of  Britons,  to  embrue  their  hands  and  swords  in 
American  blood,  good  God  !  what  will  become  of  our  stocks  and  funds  P 
Do  not  men  of  genius  and  calculation  already  fear  that  our  Three  per 

*  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Secretazy  of  State. 
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O0iii8«  will  be  worth  no  more  tbai  6%  noondi  far  an  koodied  ?  forbid 
it,  good  Lord  !  that  ever  England  should  be  so  reduced  that  the  widows' 
and  oxphsns'  monej,  like  their  tears,  should  be  expended  and  ajnplied  to 
serve  the  vile  purposes  of  such  men  as  Jemmj  TwitdiWy  Sir  Hugh  Pale- 
faoe,  drunken  Bigdum,  ftc,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  Qt^A  grant  we  msf 
see  sudi  golden  days  as  when  Cun^rland,  Riehmondy  RockiBghain,  and 
Keppel  may  have  the  guide  and  lead  of  our  Tveasory,  owr  anay,  and 
Bavy  r— 0«  BriHih  Spy,  Feb.  20,  1779. 

^^  A  correspondent  observes  that,  since  the  days  of  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Rawley,  perhaps  no  man  has  receiTed  so  much  deeerred  applane  as  the 
magnanimous  Admiral  Keppel :  an  ornament  to  society,  a  real  finend  to 
his Idng  and  country.  May  those  renal  ministers,*  who  have  long  made 
the  hungry  curse  their  birth,  be  driven  from  before  the  throne,  and  may 
England  once  more  see  a  virtuous  ministry  restored,  that  our  kiag  may 
reign  the  happy  ruler  of  a  five,  loyal,  and  trading  nation."— iML 

£nough  of  this  ribaldry  I  We  have  quoted  sufficient  to  show  that 
argument  was  a  weapon  unknown  to  our  newspaper  oontroversuts— -mere 
vituperation :  the  fbid  vaponr  from  their  venomed  mouths  was  all  they 
had  to  make  an  attack  widi. 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  a  political  article,  moi  comnnmicated,  at  a  tune 
when  *^  leading  arttdes"  were  unknown.  It  is  perfectly  tecrifie  in  its  dis- 
play of  italics  and  capitals : 

«<  The  French,  it  seems,  de^niring  of  carrying  their  Point  by  IntmMO' 
Hans,  have  recurred  to  their  old  Sfathod  of  Tkreaiemnffj  and,  by  their 
proper  Heraldj  the  Amsterdam  CkuseUe,  menace  vs  with  Fieking  Barks, 
flaUhoUonCd  Boats,  Troops  on  the  Coast,  or,  in  their  own  Fhraes^  no» 
thing  less  than  a  Descem  upon  England.  In  this  Situation,  the  first 
Thing  to  be  done  is  to  enquire  into  the  Staie  of  our  Miutia,  more 
espeaally  in  the  Maritime  Counties,  and,  if  there  be  a$sg  in  which  the 
Militia  is  not  raised  pursoant  to  the  Laws  £or  that  Purpose,  to  enadre 
strictly  into  the  Ca'vae;  in  which  we  presume  that  we  point  at  nothin|^ 
but  what  iajust,  and  that  Statutes  aie  made  to  be  obeg^  as  the  Mocue 
and  Cmstoms  are  levied  in  one  Co^inty  as  well  as  in  another  J^ — London 
Evening  Post,  F^ruarg  6th,  1759. 

Here  is  emphasis--«here  are  irony  and  sarcasm,  lurking,  Hke  daggers, 
bdiind  an  Italian  doak !  But  all  these  italics  might  have  been  sptfed^ 
and  a  scn^  of  rhyme,  with  very  little  trouble,  would  have  expressed  as 
mneh-^in  fact,  the  words  almost  resolve  tliemsclves  into  it : 

If  the  militia's  not  rais'd  pursuant  to  the  laws, 
The  first  thinff  to  be  done  is  to  inquire  the  cause : 
It  is  nothing  out  just,  for  statutes  are  made 
For  the  purpose  we  think — ^to  be  duly  obey'd. 

In  the  advertisement  department,  we  have  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
announcements,  from  the  chandler's,  who  Tin  one  of  the  Norwich  papers 
in  1723)  wants  a  journeyman  "  that  has  haa  the  small-pox,"  to  the  notice 
of  a  horse  being  stolen  (in  the  same  paper),  with  a  coarse  representation 
of  the  thief  riding  the  horse  to  the  gallows  with  the  devil  in  pursuit.  The 
proprietors  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  making  this  department  a  large 

mu^immi    W  II  in  ■!    I    LI   .1    ■      mi —  J   I  ■       i  ■■■   ■        -  -i  ^         I,    II      .11      ■     _■  I  I 

*  The-Gtenville  ataimstratien» 
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800108  of  levenoe;  for,  daziDg  tbe  genaiml  eleetion  of  1774,  loma  of  dii 
papers  actually  announce  that  they  must  decline  inMrting  the  sepante 
acldrelHei  of  tne  eaodidatesi  and  mei«ly  give  a  Hat  of  tiMir  aaaoof,  as^  if 
thej  pnUiahed  all  the  advertitementB  in  full,  tfaey  would  wMroach  too 
much  inpom  the  neivs  d^Mutmoit  due  to  their  readen!  Thajhad'ao  idea 
tihen  oi  colossal  supplements,  double  numbersy  or  of  reaHsing  a  huge 
rareoM  from  adTertisements  alone.  Verily,  they  were  the  men  who 
would  not  make  hay  when  the  sun  Bbme ! 

Such,  at  this  time,  was  the  difificully  in  procuring  news,  even  8u£Bciant 
to  fill  these  dinunatiYe  sheets,  that,  as  kte  as  1752,  the  editor  of  the 
LeiceUer  Journal  was  compelled  to  fill  up  his  oolumna  with  a  reprint  of 
the  fiiUe,  which  he  continued  weeldy^-the  said  LeUxeter  Jammml  being, 
by  the  way,  then  prinied  tn  London^  and  sent  down  (as  were  others  of 
the  same  period,  in  the  absence  of  \oeal  printing-presses)  to  the  place  of 
which  it  puiported  to  be  the  chiODicle  fior  pnUieatioii ! 

Another  *'  eurioeUy"  in  newspaper  antiquities  was  tbe  Neam  Letter^ 
which  was  introduced  by  Ichabod  J>9MkB  in  ih»  latter  part  of  the 
pe^ente^ith  century,  and  which  consisted  of  the  news  of  the  week,  with  a 
blank  fly-sheet  attached,  <^  so  that  any  gendeman  may  write  fait  own 
private  business."  The  News  LeUer%  of  Mr.  Dawks  and  of  Mr.  l^jeit 
are  play&lly  alluded  to  by  the  Bpeeiaior. 

Some  singular  annonneements  of  the  prices  of  newspapers  claim  our  ai* 
tention  before  closing  this  subject.  In  1706,  the  price  of  the  JWerieirtt 
Posimam,  then  <' printed  for  S.  Sheffield,  by  T.  Goddaid,  bookseller, 
Norwich,*  in  a  small  quarto  sheet,  was  stated  as  "  ohai!ge,  one  faaMpeDay 
-—but «  pennynot  reused ;"  and  in  1723,  dw  proprietor  of  the  Normiek 
Gazette^  or  Henry  Cros9grov^9  Newsj  thus  announced  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  his  journal-:  ''  This  is  to  inform  my  friends,  that  on  Saturday  next 
this  newspaper  will  be  sold  at  a  penny,  and  continue  at  that  price.  Tbe 
reason  of  my  raising  to  a  penny  is,  because  I  cannot  afford  to  sell  it  under 
any  koger,  and  I  hope  none  of  my  castomers  will  think  it  dear  at  a  penn^, 
sinoe  thcnr  ehaH  always  have  the  first  inteUigenoe,  berides  other  diver- 
rions."  This  amuring  notiee  is  sufficiently  cudad,  but  we  opine  that  the 
public  of  tbe  present  day  would  require  a  moie  detailed  OK^anatieii. 

We  have,  perhaps,  extended  this  chapter  to  an  midae  length  by  devot- 
ingtoo  mudi  ^ce  to  one  paitieular branch  of  the  subject^  but  newspaper 
history  at  this  period  is  fuU  of  onriositMS,  and  we  will  dose  it  with  one  of 
Ae  most  unique  of  them  all — the  opening  pro^pecto*  of  the  Saiitbrnrff 
Poitmm^  in  1716  : 

<'The  SaUsbury  Fbeiman^  or  Pticquet  of  IneglUyemee fimn  f^«oee, 
Spaine,  Portugal,  &c.,  Saturday,  September  27th,  1715.    No.  1. 

^  %*  This  paper  contaias  an  abstract  of  ihie  most  material  ooeairences 
of  the  whole  week,  feareign  and  domestick,  and  will  be  continued  every 
post,  provided  a  sufficient  number  will  subscribe  fiNr  its  enoooragement. 

^  If  two  hundred  subscribe,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  any  private  or  publiciE* 
house  in  town  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morning  %  eight 
of  the  dock  daring  the  winter  season,  and  by  six  in  the  summer,  for 
three  halfpence  each. 

'^  Any  person  ia  ihe  countrie  may  order  it  by  the  post-ooaeh,  oaxrierSy 
or  market  people,  to  whom  they  shall  be  carefnllv  deKvered. 

**  It  shall  be  always  printed  in  a  sheet  end  a  hw,  and  on  as  good  papori 
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but  thiSy  containing  [the  whole  week's  news,  can't  be  afforded  nnder  two- 
pence. 

<*  Note.— For  encouragement  of  all  those  that  may  have  occanon  to 
enter  advertisements,  this  paper  will  be  made  publick  in  every  market 
town,  forty  miles  distant  from  this  city,  and  several  will  be  sent  as  far  as 
Exeter. 

<<  Besides  the  news,  we  perform  all  other  matters  belonging  to  our  art 
and  mystery,  whether  in  Latm,  Greek,  Hebrew,  algebra,  mathematicks, 
&c. 

*^  Printed  by  Samuel  Farley,  at  his  office,  adjoyning  to  Mr.  Bobert 
Silcock's,  on  the  ditch  in  Sarum,  anno  1716." 

This  voluminous  title  occupied  two  pages  out  of  the  two  sheets  of 
small  folio  of  which  this  first  number  of  the  paper  was  composed.  Part 
of  the  intelligence  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  London  papers,  but  one 
portion  is  declared  to  be  *'  all  from  the  written  letter."  An  ingenious 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  magazines  has  made  the  following 
calculation  of  the  income  of  a  paper  of  this  description : 

'<  The  entire  income  of  the  pa^,  to  meet  every  expense,  including  its 
delivery  to  subscribers — no  trifling  matter,  we  may  infer,  in  the  then 
imperfect  state  of  the  post-office  deliveries,  and  which  must  have 
rendered  special  messengers  indispensable  to  its  circulation — ^the  entire 
income  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  shillings  each  number,  or 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  week." 

How  insignificant  a  figure  must  the  provincial  press  have  made  in 
those  days,  taking  it  at  this  estimate !  How  humble  must  We  been 
its  workexB — ^how  cramped  its  means  of  gaining  or  of  givmg  information ! 

THE  DBAICA  IN  THE  EIGBTEElirTH  CENTURY. 

The  satire  of  Hogarth  upon  the  taste  of  the  age  in  whieh  we  find 
the  world  of  fashion  crowding  to  masquerades  and  conjurors'  exhibitions 
while  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  the  standard  dramatists  are 
being  vended  as  waste  paper,  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  provoked; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  legitimate  drama  had  its  palmy  days  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Never  had  it  had  such  an  interpreter  as  Gar- 
rick.  Betterton,  Foote,  Quin,  Rich,  Kemble— how  do  names  of  various 
eminence  and  degrees  of  talent,  but  all  of  note,  crowd  upon  us  when  we 
speak  of  the  stage  of  which  our  grandfathers  speak  so  nighly,  and  with 
so  much  disparagement  of  that  of  our  own  day  !  Truly  they  must  be 
admitted  to  have  some  degree  of  truth  on  their  side,  if  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice. 

But  we  are  enabled  to  find  one  fault  from  which  our  stage  now-a-days 
is  pretty  well  free.  The  managers,  perhaps  thinking  the  talent  of  their 
actors  must  excuse  every  negligence  on  their  part,  bestowed  very  little 
care  in  several  details  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  put 
upon  the  stage.  This  was  more  particularly  observable  in  the  incon- 
sistency of  costume  which  was  displayed  :  national  distinctions  were  dis- 
regarded, and  all  kinds  of  discrepancies,  incongruities,  and  anomalies 
perpetrated,  the  heroes  of  previous  centuries  appearing  in  the  discarded 
court-dresses  of  the  nobility  of  the  eighteenth.  CatOy  for  instance^  was 
represented  "in  along  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackered  chair"— ifac- 
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b^  was  dresBed  in  the  style  of  the  reigning  monarch — ^and  Hamlet  was 
JQSt  such  a  prince  as  might  be  seen  in  St.  James's.  Jane  Shore  and 
AUda  came  forth  in  laoed  stays  and  hooped  petticoats ;  and,  in  ZarOy 
Miss  Toung  practised  the  same  anachronism,  and  the  representative  of 
Nerestanj  the  Crusader,  was  dressed  in  the  white  uniform  of  the  French 
Guards ;  while,  at  another  time,  Cleopatra  appeared  in  *^  hooped  petti- 
coats, stomacher,  and  powdered  commode,  with  a  richly-ornamented  fan 
in  her  hand  I''  Although  the  stage  appointments,  generallj  speaking, 
were  at  this  time  conceived  in  good  taste  and  on  an  extravagant  scale, 
Httle  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  this  point,  so  essential  in 
aiding  the  illusion,  and  carrying  the  audience  back  to  the  time  intended  to 
be  represented. 

Another  evil  of  mischievous  tendency,  and  which  must  have  been  an 
impediment  to  the  working  out  of  the  plot,  and  an  obstruction  and  in- 
trusion in  its  progress,  was  the  system  of  allowing  <<  people  of  quality" 
to  occupy  stage-seats,  or  chairs  ranged  upon  the  stage  ;  and  in  this  lignt 
it  appears  at  length  to  have  been  viewed,  for,  in  17^,  the  public  resisted 
it  so  vigorously  tiiat  it  was  thenceforward  discontinued.  But  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  practice  almost  as  destructive  to  the  effect  which  the 
actors  sought  to  produce — the  stationing  of  sentinels  at  each  end  of  the 
stage  at  the  theatres  royal ;  a  custom  which  was  continued  as  late  as 
1763. 

The  announcements  of  the  performances  at  the  several  theatres  were 
only  given  to  the  public  through  one  chosen  organ  of  the  press,  as  the 
following  notices  at  two  different  periods  will  show  : 

*^  The  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thinks  it  proper  to  eive  notice  that 
advertisements  of  their  plays  by  their  authority  are  published  only  in 
this  paper  and  the  DaUy  Courant,  and  that  the  publishers  of  all  other 
papers  who  presume  to  insert  advertisements  of  the  same  plays  can  do  it 
only  by  some  surreptitious  intelligence  or  hearsay,  which  frequentiy  leads 
them  to  commit  gross  errors,  as  mentioning  one  play  for  another,  falsely 
representing  the  parts,  ^.,  to  the  misinformation  of  the  town,  and  the 
great  detriment  of  the  said  theatre." — Daify  Post^  1721. 

^'  To  prevent  any  mistake  in  future,  in  advertising  the  plays  and  enter- 
tainments of  Dmrv  Lane  Theatre,  the  mani^;en  think  it  proper  to  de- 
clare that  the  playbills  are  inserted  by  their  dnection  in  tins  paper  only.'' 
^^Public  Advertiser,  January  1st,  1765. 

A  similar  notice  from  die  Covent  Garden  managers  appears  in  the 
same  paper. 

If  the  curse  of  political  feeling,  in  its  strongest  and  most  fanatical 
shape,  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  coffee-house,  the  rout,  the  domestic 
fireside,  or  even  from  the  lady's  toilet,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it  ex- 
pelled from  the  theatre ;  but  our  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear 
in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  partisanship  exhibited  itself  within  the 
playhouse  walls.  No  arrangement  of  the  contending  Actions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  ever  preserved  more  striotiy  than  the  audience 
of  the  theatre  observed  in  dividing  themselves  into  tlie  two  great  parties, 
the  Tory  ladies  sitting  on  one  nde  of  the  house,  while  the  Whiff  ladies 
were  drawn  up  on  the  otiier  side ;  and  we  may  imagine  with  what  ex- 
pression each  party  would  cast  a  side-glance  at  the  ouier  on  the  delivery 
of  some  passage  or  sentiment  which  would  appear  to  affect  its  opinions. 
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Tlie  Boot  inaoeent  senteiioes  were  tortured  iuto  political  mnxang^  sad 
applauded  or  ooadenuied  ae  they  accoanled  with,  or  were  distutefiii  to,  the 
reapeetiTe  parties'  yiewe.  Feraape  bo  pieoe  was  interpreted  ao  ntib- 
fftctorily  to  both  ades  as  Addison's  ''  Cato,"  for,  wlale  the  Whigs  ad- 
mired it  on  aocount  of  the  Whiggish  priaeiples  of  its  anthoc,  the  Tories^ 
on  one  occasion,  actnallj  pres^feed  a  parse  of  fiffy  gnineas  to  Baitoa 
Boothy  who  pkjed  the  part  of  CeUo^  bb  **%  slight  adcnowledg^ment 
of  hts  honest  oppositKHi  to  a  perpetual  dictator,  and  in  dying  so  Imvely 
in  the  cause  of  Uberty."  No  doubt  tins  was  in  part  a  trihuie  to  iAm 
talent  of  the  actor ;  but  the  fanciful  terms  in  which  it  was  ^eseoted  were 
designed  as  a  ^  fling"  at  the  opposite  parfy. 

The  extent  to  which  political  sentiments  and  party  ckpHiapf  wero 
introduced  opon  the  stage,  furnished  Sir  Robert  Walpole  whh  an  ezcnse 
for  that  ahsuid  act  fbr  die  regulation  of  theatres,  in  1737,  which,  by 
requiring  the  manuscript  of  a  play  to  be  submitted  to  the  Loid  Qiamber^ 
kin  previously  to  its  representation,  ▼irtually  established,  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  our  own  days,  an  arbitrary  censcnship  over  the  drama. 

Barrinr  these  abuses  and  venial  errors,  these  were  sunny  days  fbr  the 
En^^ifih  duMna.  The  distaste  for  native  authors  and  native  aeton,  and 
die  passion  for  foreign  mountebanks,  so  ai^rily  ridiculed  by  Bogaith, 
were  only  intomittrat,  and  the  r»yal  theatres,  **  the  playhouse  in  Lin- 
coins  Inn-fields,"  and,  latterly,  Colman's  and  Footers  "  little  summer 
theatre  in  tiie  Haymarket,"  flourished  in  spite  of  them.  But  then,  if  we 
had  Garrick^  Bettertons,  Maeklins^  Biches,  Quins,  Footes,  Booths,  and  a 
host  of  clever  delineators  to  oc^  the  English  drama,  what  s|ilendid 
geniuies  wroie  it!  There  were  Addison,  Steele,  Smollett,  Fielding, 
Gay,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Hawkesworth,  .Thompson,  Yooi^,  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  Gibbers,  the  Colmaas,  the  Sheridans, 
Aaron  HilJ,  LiUo,  CKeefe,  Blacklin,  Hannah  More,  Charles  Shadwell, 
Motteoz,  Cumberland,  Bowe,  D'Urfey,  Vanbrugh,  Whitehead,  Theo* 
bald,  the  later  jprodnetions  <^  Congnsve,  Cowley,  Charles  Dibdia,  WH* 
ham  Shiilsy,  George  Alexander  Steevens,  Home,  Hoicocfi,  the  Careys^ 
Chatterton,  Mrs.  CMve^  Dodsley,  Cobb,  Murphy,  Allan  Baaosayy  KeUy 
—all  mien  of  more  or  kss  nete^  writing  for  the  theatres — ^most  of  them 
good  in  iheir  respective  walks — and  many  of  whose  dramas  aise  even  now 
brought  ^nrward  occaskmalhr,  but  too  sparingly,  as  a  choiea  treat 
whereon  to  feast  our  minds  alter  a  surfi^  of  ihn  modem  French  trumpery 
which  is  hashed  up  fbr  the  stage ;  Pope,  Johnson,  Ganick,  and  Horace 
Walpole  at  the  same  time  concocting  the  prologues  and  epUognes,  down 
even  to  Captain  Topham ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  cpmion  of  a  critic  in 
the  Weekly  Muffamne  fsi  1770,  that,  instead  of  the  prt^gue  bwig  aa 
outline,  and  the  ^ogue  a  moral  application  of  ihe  druna,  they  had 
become  ^'pointed  satires  of  men  and  manners,'"  these  productions,  now 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  display  a  considertuUe  amount  of  sparkling 
wit  and  sometimes  eloquent  pathos,  and  are  invaluable  to  historians  of 
our  own  modest  pret^mions,  who  search  no  musty  record,  nor  dive  into 
black-letter  lore,  but  skim  the  lighter  literature  in  v^iich  only  is  to  be 
found  the  folly,  faidiion,  or  rage  of  which  we  may  want  a  specimen  for 
oor  mnseum. 
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<<  Doh't  bodwr  heie  aix>iit  your  privilegfes  and  advantageB !"  exehnmod 
Row  DarliDgy  vnthfuUy,  m  Madame  de  Nino's  pupils  wen  gathered 
round  the  schoolroom-stove  on  Christmas  morning,  ''France  and  ito 
CDStouui  axe  a  hundred  jean  hriund  England  in  citilisation,  as  the  French 
gifig  are  behind  us." 

<'  WeU  don^  Roae  r 

''Adefine  excepted,  of  ceuise,"  continued  Miss  Dariing.  ''Here's 
Chiisteas-day,  and  if  we  had  gone  to  school  in  England,  we  riiould  he 
at  home  to  eat  our  jojrous  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  the  mistletoe  and  the 
oAer  Christmas  fim  I  Whilst  in  this  pernicious  country  we  have  no 
holidaysy  except «  month  in  autumn,  and  take  that,  or  not,  as  parents 
like  I  It  is  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things,  and  the  Britbh  GoTuni- 
mesit  oufAii  to  interfete." 

"Do  ttie  French  keep  CS&ristmas  as  we  do  ?"  asked  Grace  Lucas,  « 
neiw  ffirly  and  a  Tery  stupid  one,  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
Fvenob« 

"  Bah !"  grumUed  Rose,  "  what  do  they  care  for  Christmas  ?  The 
Jour  de  I'An  is  Am  fdte." 

"  The  what  ?"  inquired  Grace. 

<'  Qtt'elle  est  h^te !"  ejaculated  Rose,  in  her  careless  manner. 

"  Have  some  consideration.  Rose,"  mterposed  Adeline  de  CasteOa,  in 
Freaeh. 

4' Why  she  has  heard  it  fi%  times,"  retorted  Rose,  in  English. 

"Every  one  is  not  so  apt  as  you." 

"  Apt  «t  what  ?"  asked  Rose,  fiercely,  a  glowing  colour  rushing  to  her 
dweks,  for  since  the  advent  of  George  Marlborough,  Rose's  conscience 
was  prone  to  conjure  up  hidden  sarcasm. 

"  I  meant  at  learning  French,"  laughed  Adeline.  "  What  ^e  should 
Imeaar 

«<  Oh,  thank  you,"  chafed  Rose.     "  I  understand." 

"  Do  we  pass  GhristoMs  in  this  prison  M  a  schoolroom  ?"  questioned 
Grace. 

"No^  no,"  said  Mary  Carr.  "Madame  de  Nino  gives  us  a  mnd 
dinnsr  in  her  state  dining-room,  roast  beef,  turkeys,  plum-pudmngs, 
minoe-pies  ;  in  short,  everything  we  could  have  in  England." 

"  And  diampagne  in  plenty,"  added  Rose ;  "  with  mumc  and  dancing 
alberwards,  foneits,  and  any  games  we  like.  Only,"  she  continued, 
tominff  to  Grace  Lucas,  "  we  are  not  allowed  to  utter  one  word  in 
Englim :  there's  a  double  punishment  if  they  hear  only  half  a  one." 

'^  A  pretty  Christmas  it  will  be  for  me  then!"  groaned  Grace. 

**  Don't  bdieve  her,  Grace,"  said  Adelme.  "  It  is  the  only  day  in  the 
year  that  we  wte  allowed  to  neak  English.  We  «re  speaking  it  now,  and 
you  see  the  teachers  are  withu  hearing.'' 

"  How  we  must  all  envy  you,  Mademoiselle  Adeline  1"  resumed  Mias 
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Lucas.     ^*  You  leaTe,  for  good,  in  a  week,  the  last  night  of  the  old  year. 
If  we  could  but  change  places  with  you !" 

^'  Speak  for  yourself,  if  ]^ou  please,^  interposed  Rose,  haughtily ;  <<  who 
wants  to  change  places  with  Mademoiselle  de  Castella?  But,  Adeline, 
I  do  envy  you  the  halls  and  gaiety  between  now  and  Car^me.'' 

Adeline  de  Castella  was  about  to  leave  school,  and  be  introduced  to 
the  world.  New  Tear's-day  was  her  birthday ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  f^tes  the  French  keep ;  and  Madame  de  Castella  had  issued  cards 
tor  an  assembly  for  the  evemng.  They  called  it  Adeline's  inauguration 
ball. 

Don't  class  the  Castella  family  amongst  the  general  run  of  Boulogne 
residents,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  de  Castella  was  descended  fix>m  a 
noble  Spanish  family,  and  his  usual  place  of  residence  was  Paris.  But 
three  years  previous  to  this  time,  Mam  de  Castella,  Adeline's  elder  sister, 
died,  and  symptoms  of  delicacy  began  to  show  themselves  in  Adeline.  The 
medical  men  ordered  her  the  sea-side,  and  she  was  sent  to  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer.  The  place  ag^reed  with  her  so  well,  so  fully  re-establbned  her 
•health  and  strength,  that  Monsieur  de  Castella  tool^  on  lease,  one  of  the 
town's  most  handsome  and  commodious  residences.  Sometimes  he 
visited  Paris,  with  his  wife,  and,  more  than  once,  fisunily  afiairs  caused 
them  to  go  to  Spain  and  Italy.  During  these  absences,  Adeline  was 
usually  left  at  Madame  de  Nino's.  This  winter  they  intended  should 
be  their  last  at  Boulogne,  the  following  one  they  would  resume  their 
residence  in  Paris,  and  the  intervening  summer  would  be  spent  at  the 
ch&teau  of  Madame  de  Castella's  mother,  who  was  an  English  lady. 

School-girls  often  do  things  to  outrage  a  governess's  code  of  propriety, 
and  amongst  other  little  hidden  secrets,  Madame  de  Nino's  pupUs  pos* 
sessed  a  pack  of  fortune-telling  cards.  There  was  in  the  schoot  at  this 
time,  a  youns  lady  named  Janet  Duff,  who  had  entered  it  the  previous 
October.  She  was  fresh  from  Scotland,  full  <^  all  its  superstitions,  and 
made  the  girls'  flesh  creep  at  night,  in  the  dortoh*,  with  her  marvellous 
whispers  of  ghost  stories  and  second-sif  ht.  It  was  she  who  brought 
these  cards,  and  she  introduced  them  with  a  manner  of  awe  and  mystery 
which,  whether  it  was  assumed  or  real,  called  up  a  similar  feeling  amongst 
her  companions.  They  had  no  right  to  be  called  cards,  for  ihey  were  but 
thin,  transparent  squares,  made  out  of  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant 
On  each  square  was  &  highly-finished,  beautifully  painted  flower,  pur- 
porting to  be  some  emblem.  Rose,  happy  love  ;  cross-of-Jerusaiem, 
sorrow ;  snowdrop,  cold  purity ;  bachelor's-button,  vanity ;  hyacinth, 
death;  and  so  on.  The  manner  was  to  place  three  or  four  of'^these  squares 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  flowers  downwards,  so  that  one  square 
could  not  be  told  from  another.  They  would  soon  curl  up  and  leap  from 
the  hand,  but  should  any  one  rest  on  it,  it  was  deemed  a  proof  of  affinity 
with  the  holder.  For  instance,  if  it  were  the  cross-of- Jerusalem,  the 
holder  was  instantly  pronounced  to  be  destined  to  sorrow.  Of  course  it 
was  but  an  unmeaning^pastime,  fit  only  for  school-girls,  but  Mary  Carr 
believes  to  this  day  that  those  cards  had  some  mysterious  affinity  with 
the  inward  feelings — ^the  destiny.  She  was  asked  to  explain  how.  That 
was  beyond  her,  she  said,  but  let  those  who  laughed  explain  why  it  was 
that  one  particular  card  clung  always  to  AdeUne  de  Castella — and  was 
fulfilled  in  her  destiny.    The  first  evenmg  the  girls  tried  their  fortunes 
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(it  was  in  bed,  and  Rose  had  lighted  one  of  her  wax  tapers,  after  Mam'- 
selle  Fifine  went  down,  and  the  door  was  shut)  Adeline  had  her  two 
hands  stretched  out,  three  squares  on  each.  Five  of  the  squares  rolled 
off  quickly,  more  quickly  than  usual,  but  the  sixth  slightly  fluttered,  and 
then  settled  down,  passive,  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Janet  Duff  took 
it  up  and  looked  at  the  flower. 

*^  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  it  again,  <<  it  is  very  bad!" 

Mary  Carr  picked  the  square  up,  and  turned  it.  It  was  the  French 
marigold. 

<<  Unhappy  love  ;  its  end  death,"  read  Janet  Duff,  from  the  Explana- 
tions.    ^  It's  the  worst  in  the  pack." 

Some  of  the  girls  shivered,  but  Adeline  laughed  merrily,  saying  and 
thmking  that  it  was  only  nonsense. 

And,  singular  to  relate,  whenever  they  afterwards  tried  their  luck  at 
the  cards,  the  French  marigold,  and  no  other,  would  cling  to  Adeline  de 
Castella.  The  girls  had  so  much  dread  of  the  hyacinth,  though  it  never 
rested  on  one  of  them,  that  Janet  Duff  took  it  out  of  the  pack. 

The  31st  of  December  came.  Adeline  was  not  to  leave  till  eight, 
o'clock,  for  she  wished  to  remain  with  them  the  last  evening :  and  in 
consideration  that  it  was  her  final  day  at  school,  Madame  de  Nino  gave 
orders  for  an  afternoon's  holiday.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  when  we 
think  we  have  more  to  say  we  find  less,  and  the  elder  g^ls  sat  round  the 
closed  stove,  all  heat  and  blackness,  in  sadness  and  silence.  Now  that 
they  were  about  to  lose  her,  they  found  out  how  very  dear  to  them 
Adeline  was. 

'^  Let  us  do  something,"  yawned  Rose.  ^*  Don't  go  on  moping  in  this 
way. 

'<  Shall  we  have  some  music  ?** 

"  Bother  music,  to-night!" 

"  Kiss-in-the-ring  ?** 

'<  Green  1"  ejaculated  Rose,  "  where's  ihe  fun  of  that,  with  only  girls  ? 
Suppose  Adeline  has  a  farewell  draw  at  the  cards  ?" 

*<  Ah,  do,"  echoed  Bessie  Clark.  '<  Let's  all  have  a  draw.  Get  them 
out.  Duff." 

Janet  Duff  rose,  and  returned  with  the  cards. 

^*  A  moment  yet,"  cried  Mary  Carr.  <<  Mademoiselle  Clarisse  is  pry- 
ing her  eyes  this  way." 

'^  Let  her  pry,"  returned  Rose.  ''  It's  no  business  of  hers,  what  we  do 
on  a  holiday." 

^<  But  if  she  catches  sight  of  the  cards,  she'll  want  to  know  their  mean- 
ing.    A  pretty  game,  that !" 

"  There  she  goes,  back  to  her  stupid  work-table.  Now  for  it !  Adeline 
first." 

Adeline  held  out  her  hands,  and  the  folded  squares,  drawn  indiscrimi- 
nately, were  placed  on  them.     All  curled  up  and  fell  off,  but  one. 

"Now  I'll  lay  you  what  you  like  that  it  is  the  French  marigold!" 
called  out  Miss  Carr. 

«  Don't  touch  it  yet,"  said  Adeline.  '^  Give  it  a  chance  to  follow  the 
rest" 

But  it  would  not  move,  and  they  turned  it.  It  was  the  French  marigold. 
Several  screamed,  and  Janet  Duff  positively  turned  pale. 

"  It  certainly  is  smgular,"  mused  Adeline. 
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11. 

It  was  the  eTeniDg  of  New  Tear^a-daj,  aad  a  dash  ai  many  cairiages, 
impatient  horses,  quanelsoiiie  eosfthmen,  filled  the  streetB,  as  the  gay 
world  of  Boulogne  flocked  to  the  house  of  Signer  de  CasteUa. 

It  was  a  brilliant  scene,  those  reception-rooms,  brilliaot  with  their 
blaze  of  light  aad  their  many  exotics.  Adeline  de  Castella  stood  by  her 
mother.  The  guests  had  known  and  thought  of  her  but  as  a  plainly' 
attired,  simple  school-girl,  and  were  not  prepared  to  recognise  her  as  she 
stood  before  them  in  her  costly  attire  and  her  wondrous  beauty.  Her 
robes  of  white  lace,  flowing  and  elegant^  sparkled  with  emeralds;  angle 
chains  of  emeralds  encircled  her  neck,  her  arms,  and  confined  in  their 
place  the  curls  of  her  flowing  hair ;  lustrous  emeralds,  heirlooms  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  De  Castella.  Her  hair,  of  a  dark-brown  shades  and 
very  luxuriant,  had  hitherto  been  worn  in  bands,  but  the  present  style  of 
dressing  it,  in  £ftlling  curls,  suited  best  the  Grecian  cast  of  her  features, 
which  were  pure  and  regular  as  if  chiselled  from  marble.  The  crimson 
flush  of  excitement  was  on  her  cheeks,  rendering  more  oonsjncuous  her 
excessive  loveliness. 

'^  Oh,  Adeline,"  whispered  Mary  Carr,  when  she  could  steal  a  £sw 
words  with  her,  ''how  beautiful  you  are !" 

<'What!  have  you  turned  flatterer  too!" 

*^  Flattery — ^to  you  !  How  mistaken  thej  were  to-night,  when  ihey 
prophesied  Rose  would  outsfaone  all !     If  they  could  but  see  you  now  V* 

Miss  Carr  brought  her  words  and  her  breath  to  a  stand-stilj,  for,  coming 
in  at  the  door  were  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  George  Marlborough. 

^'  Yes,"  said  Adeline,  answering  her  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
^'  mamma  fell  over  them  to-day,  just  as  they  arrived  fi^om  Faris^  and 
made  them  promise  to  look  in  to-night  Tney  are  on  their  road  to 
England.     Lord  John  Seymour  is  with  them." 

<<  What  in  the  worid  will  Rose  say  ?*'  ejaculated  Mary  Cair. 

^'The  thought  crossed  my  mind  to  send  word  to  Rose,"  returned 
Adeline,  '*  and  if  mamma  had  had  apy  suspicion  of  what  we  know,  I 
suppose  she  would  not  have  asked  them,  as  Rose  was  coming.  But  then 
I  remembered  how  touchy  Rose  b  at  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  I 
concluded  it  better  left  alone.  Rose  is  not  one  to  make,  or  dread, 
a  scene." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marlbon^ngh  advanced  to  Adeline,  and  the  latter 
clasped  her  hands.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  the  previous 
autumn.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  Fans.  Eleanor  was  turning 
to  address  Miss  Carr,  when  Rose  Darling  came  up. 

Rose  was  not  aware  in  whose  {Presence  she  was,  till  she  stood  fiice  to 
face  with  George  Marlborough.  The  random  remark  she  had  been  about 
to  utter  to  Adeline  and  Mary  died  upon  her  lips,  and  her  £M;e  turned  of 
a  ghastly  whiteness.  Eleanor  was  crimson  ;  and  there  would  have  been 
an  awkward  pause,  but  for  the  readiness  of  Mr.  George  Marlborough. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Darling  ?"  he  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile* 
*'  Nearly  frozen  up  with  this  winter  cold  ?  It  has  been  very  severe  in 
Paris." 

Rose  recalled  her  scattered  senses,  and  began  to  talk  with  htm  at 
random :  but  she  barely  exchanged  courtesies  with  Eleanor* 
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^'EUeOy''  whispered  George  Marlboroogh  to  his  wife,  later  in  the 
evenii^y  ^  may  I  danoe  a  quadrille  with  her  ?" 

"  How  silly ! — ^to  ask  me  that  1  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing-  yon  can 
do."  But  there  was  a  shy,  eonscioos  blush  on  Mrs.  George  Marlborough's 
cheek,  as  she  answered.  Her  husband  saw  it,  and  went  off  laughing,  and 
the  next  minute  Bose  was  dancing  with  him. 

"  Which  of  my  presents  do  you  admire  most  ?"  asked  Adeline  of  Mary 
Carr,  directing  filer  attention  to  an  ezteninve  display  of  ornamental  articles 
ranged  toe^tber  in  the  card-room :  all  offerings  to  her  that  day  firom 
friends  and  relatires,  according  to  French  custom  on  New  Year's-day. 

^<  What  a  lovely  little  clock  in  miniature !"  exclaimed  Rose,  looking 
over  Mary's  shoulder. 

'<  It  is  a  real  dock,"  sud  Adeline,  ''  and  plays  the  chimes  at  the  hours. 
My  grandmamma  always  said  she  should  give  me  something  worth  keep- 
ing on  my  eighteenth  birthday,  and  she  sent  me  this.  Stay,  I  will  touch 
the  spring." 

As  Adeline  raised  her  right  hand  hastily,  anxious  that  Bose  and  Mary 
Carr  should  hear  the  melodious  chimes  of  this  ingenious  ornament,  the 
pendant  chains  of  her  emerald  bracelet  caught  in  the  sleeve-button  of  a 
gentieroan's  coat,  who  made  one  of  the  group,  pressing  round  her.  With 
a  sudden  jerk  she  disentangled  the  chain,  but  it  broD^t  away  with  it  a 
flower  he  had  held  in  his  hand.     It  was  a  French  numgoUL 

The  brilliant  hue  deepened  upon  Adeline's  cheek  as  she  looked  ^  the 
flower.     She  turned  and  held  it  out  to  the  owner. 

He  was  a  stranger,  a  young  and  most  distbiguished  looking  man,  po6« 
sessing  in  no  common  degree  that  air  of  true  nobility  which  can  nmther 
be  concealed  nor  assumed.  EQs  countenance  was  one  of  rare  beauty,  and 
hb  eyes  were  bent  with  a  pleasant,  earnest  expression  of  admiration  upon 
Adehne. 

She  addressed  an  apology  to  him,  as  she  restored  the  flower,  roeaking 
intuitively  in  English  :  it  required  not  an  introduction  to  know  tnat  that 
^,  high-bred  man  was  no  Frenchman.  He  was  answering  a  few  words 
of  gallantly,  as  he  took  it — that  the  fair  hand  it  had  been  in,  invested 
the  flower  with  an  extrinsic  interest  when  M.  de  Castella  came  into  the 
circle,  an  aged  man  by  his  side. 

'^  Adeline,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  '^  have  you  forgotten  your  old 
friend,  the  Bs^n  de  la  Chasse  ?" 

With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  Adeline  held  out  her  hand.  She  had 
been  so  much  with  the  English,  that  she  had  fully  acquired  their  habit 
of  hand-shaking.  The  old  baron  did  not  Seem  to  undentand  her,  but  he 
took  her  hand  and  placed  it  withui  his  arm.  They  moved  away,  and 
there  was  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  group. 

^<  I  say,  Charlotte  Singleton,"  began  Bose,  '<  do  yon  know  who  that 
handsome  fellow  is  ?" 

*'  Handsome  1  Everybody's  handsome  with  you.  I  call  him  old  and 
ugly." 

*'  I  don't  mean  the  French  baron.  That  distinguished  Englishman 
with  the  marigold.'* 

^'  He !  I  know  noihmg  of  him.  He  came  in  with  the  Maxwells.  I 
saw  Sir  Sandy  introduce  lum  to  Madame  de  Castella." 

''  Where  in  the  worid  could  he  have  fimnd  that  French  marigold  at 
this  season  of  the  year  V*  went  on  Bose. 
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"  Oh,  IG18  Maxwell  has  all  sorts  of  odd  flowers  in  that  box  of  hors,  foar 
feet  square,  which  she  calls  her  conservatory/'  returned  the  archdeacon's 
daughter.     '<  He  must  have  found  it  there." 

''  Lord  John,"  cried  Rose,  summarily  arresting  Lord  John  Seymour, 
who  was  passing,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen  but  once  in  her  life,  and 
that  months  before,  **  who  is  that  handsome  man  I  saw  you  talking  with 
just  now  ?*' 

'<  It  is  my  cousin's  husband,  Miss  Darling,"  lisped  Lord  John,  who  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech.     ^'  Young  Marlborough." 

'<  Not  him"  cried  Rose,  impatiently,  an  association  dyeing  her  cheeks. 
*'  A  tall,  pale  man,  features  very  refined." 

^*  You  must  mean  St  John." 

*«  Who  ?"  repeated  Rose. 

"  Mr.  St  John.     Brother  to  St  John  of  Casde-Wafer." 

'*  Indeed  !"  cried  Rose,  the  name  being  fsimiliar  to  her.  "  Don't  you 
think  him  very  handsome  ?" 

"  Handsome  ?  yes.  And  more  pleasing  than  handsome,"  was  the 
reply  of  Lord  John  Seymour. 

"  Is  he  staying  here  ?     Are  you  intimate  with  him  F' 

'<  Passing  through  only,  I  believe.  And  as  to  intimacy,  I  have  scarcely 
seen  him  since  we  left  Cluistchurch.     He  travels  a  good  deaU" 

^*  1  wish  you  would  introduce  him  to  me,"  was  the  young  lady's  next 
observation. 

'<  Well  done,  Rose !"  thought  Mary  Carr. 

<*  With  pleasure,"  answered  Lord  John.  And  offering  his  arm  to  Miss 
Darling,  they  moved  away  in  search  of  the  stranger. 

But  when  they  at  length  found  him,  he  was  dandng  with  Adeline, 
and  none  were  more  attentive  to  her  than  he,  duribg  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

"Adeline,"  whispered  Rose,  when  she  and  Miss  Carr  were  leaving, 
"  the  play  has  begun." 

"What  play?"  ^ 

''You  are  already  taken  with  this  new  stranger,  and  he  with  you. 
What  did  you  tlunk  of  the  episode  of  the  French  marigold  ?" 

"  What  wild  fancies  now  ?"  asked  Adeline.  "  Ta^ !  What  are  you 
talkbg  of  ?" 

"  Rely  upon  it,  that  man  will  exercise  some  powerful  influence  over 
your  future  life." 

"  Oh,  Rose,  Rose!"  remonstrated  Adeline.  ''  We  are  not  all  so  sus- 
ceptible to  'influence'  as  you." 

"  We  must  all  be  subject  to  it,  at  least  once  in  our  lives,"  rejoined 
Rose,  unheeding  the  reproof.  "  Adelbe,  beware  of  this  stranger :  t?ie 
French  marigold  is  an  emblem  of  unhappy  love.^* 

Adeline  de  Castella  laughed,  a  slighting,  disbelieving  laugh,  laughed 
aloud  in  her  pride  and  power  as  she  left  Rose  Darling's  side,  to  play  her 
brilliant  part  in  the  crowd  around  her.  It  was  spring-time  with  her 
then. 

There  was  a  singular  fascination  about  her,  this  child  of  many  lands. 
It  is  no  fable  to  call  her  such.  Of  her  father's  parents,  the  one  was 
Spanish,  the  other  Italian,  and  the  father  of  Madame  de  Castella  waa 
French  and  her  mother  an  Englishwoman.    Rut  Adelme  seemed,  in  all 
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things,  to  partake  more  of  the  English  nation  than  of  any  other.  Her 
rare  heautj  of  form  and  feature  \s  seldom  found  united  with  brilliancy 
of  complexion,  as  it  was  in  her,  save  in  the  patrician  daughters  of  our 
own  land ;  and  the  retiring,  modest  sweetness  of  her  manners,  so  graceful 
and  self-possessed,  was  essentially  English.  A  stranger  would  have 
taken  her  to  belong  to  no  other  country,  and  her  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  absence  of  any  foreign  accent,  would  contribute'  to 
the  delusion.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Castella,  who  herself 
spoke  English  fluently,  that  her  children  should  be  proficient  in  the 
language.  English  nurses  had  attended  them  in  their  infancy,  and  an 
English  governess,  a  lady  of  fallen  fortunes,  but  good  birth  and  breeding, 
had  afterwards  held  charge  of  them,  till  Maria  de  Castella's  death.  It 
was  from  this  lady  that  Adeline  especially  learnt  to  appreciate  and  love 
the  English  character,  and  it  is  probable  that,  insensibly  to  herself,  her 
own  was  formed  to  imitate  the  model.  In  short,  Adeline  de  Castella,  in 
spite  of  her  name  and  her  mixed  birth,  was  essentially  English. 

III. 

A  MONTH  or  two  rolled  away.  Adeline  de  Castella  paid  an  occasional 
visit  to  her  old  schoolfellows  at  Madame  de  Nino's ;  but  not  often,  for 
her  time  was  taken  up  with  a  continuous  scene  of  gaiety  and  visiting. 
Balls,  theatre,  soirees — ^never  was  she  in  bed  before  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  it  was  later  than  that.  Madame  de 
Castella  was  still  a  young  woman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  lived 
but  in  the  world.  The  school-girls  noticed  that  Adeline  wore  a  pale, 
wearied  look,  and  one  afternoon  that  she  came  in,  she  coughed  fright- 
fully. 

**  That's  like  a  consumptive  cough  1"  exclaimed  Rose,  with  her  usual 
want  of  consideration. 

''  I  have  coughed  a  good  deal  lately,''  observed  Adeline,  ^'  and  coming 
^in  from  the  cold  air  to  the  atmosphere  of  your  stifling  stove,  has  set  me 
on  now.** 

Nobody,  however,  thought  anything  serious  of  the  cough,  or  the  weari- 
ness :  but  that  time  was  to  come. 

It  was  Ash- Wednesday :  and  Mary  Carr  was  invited  to  spend  the  day 
at  Signer  de  Castella's.  Madame  de  Castella  had  given  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  not  mashed^  the  previous  Monday  night.  Rose  and  Mary  were 
invited  to  it,  but  Madame  de  Nino  refused  the  invitation  for  them,  point 
blank,  which  nearly  drove  Rose  wild  with  exasperation.  After  church, 
one  of  the  servants  attended  Miss  Carr  to  Madame  de  Castelhi's — ^for  I 
suppose  you  know  that  in  France  a  young  lady,  that  is,  an  unmarried 
one,  never  goes  out  alone. 

The  house  seemed  to  be  in  some  extraordinary  commotion.  Servants 
ran  hither  and  thither  ¥rith  a  look  of  consternation  on  their  faces,  and 
Madame  de  Castella,  when  Mary  reached  her  presence,  was  walking 
about  in  her  dressing-gown,  sobbing  hysterically,  her  break&st  cold  and 
untouched  at  her  side,  and  her  maid  standing  by  her. 
^*  What  is  tile  matter?"  cried  Mary,  in  terror. 

<<  Oh,  it  is  dreadful !"  ejaculated  Susanne,  by  way  of  answer.     '^  Un" 
happy  Mademoiselle  Adeline  1" 
Feb. — ^voL,  cm.  no.  ccccx.  b 
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Involiiiitirily  the  ihoo^rtt  of  llary  Can  flew  back  to  a  night  in  the 
pterioiu  aiitiimn»  when  the  disappearance  of  Rose  DaHing  canaed  a 
ioene  o£  nmilar  oosfiuion  and  excitenient  to  the  one  she  was  witnessing 
BOW.  '^Coidd  the  hke  Oh,  shame  upon  herT  she  mentally  ex- 
dataaed,  ''for  aasooiating  soeh  ideas  with  Adeline  de  CaatoUar  She 
apoke  np»  cad  oonjoxed  them  to  tell  her  what  was  amiss  with  Adeline. 

<«  She  is  dying/'  shrieked  Madame  de  CasieUa.  <<  My  dadiag  child  ! 
mj  only  ohildl  she  is  dying,  and  I  am  the  canae.    God  forgive  me  T' 

'^  Oh  Soaanne  V*  exclaimed  Miss  Carr,  taming  to  the  maid,  ^*  what  is 
kaU?" 

Soaanne  and  Madame  esphuned  between  them.  Both  weeping;  the 
latter  violently. 

They  were  engaged,  on  the  previous  night,  to  ^'  asstst"  at  the  crown- 
mg  ball  of  the  eanuval,  but  when  it  became  time  to  dress,  Adeline  felt  so 
sil  md  weary  that  she  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Madame  de  Gaatella 
urged  her  to  eonrfe  hetaelf  and  shake  the  illness  off,  but  tib^  Signer  inter- 
fered, and  said  Adeline  had  better  go  to  bed.  And  to  bed  she  went,  at 
nine  o'clock.  Madame  departed  at  ten  for  the  ball,  but  came  home 
before  twelve,  anxious  probably  about  Adeline.  She  went  into  the 
latCer's  bedroom,  and  Hound  hit  ooughing  violently:  worse  still,  she 
found  her  in  a  pnofiise  perspiration,  wringing  vret  with  it,  firom  head  to 
Soot  Tsnor-stiieken,  the  unhappy  lady  asked  the  cause,  but  Adeline 
eoidd  say  nothing,  knew  nothing,  beyond  the  fact  Aat  that  UUing  cough 
and  those  profiise  peciqpa*ations  were  a  nightly  oooorvenoe.  No  wonder 
her  waking  hoars  were  characterised  by  depresaon  and  lassitode :  no 
wonder  she  was  pale  and  wieary. 

^'  But  this  cough — ^this  oov^fh"— -hesitated  the  unhappy  mother,  not 
daring  to  give  vent  to  her  fei^  ^<  you  do  not  cough  much,  Adeline,  in 
the  day." 

^  But  incessantly  at  night,  mother,  as  you  hear  ase  now." 

Panio-stricken,  <!on«4!;»efm0-stricken,  tfaie  careless  parent  rushed  from 
the  chamhei;     The  household  was  alarmed,  and  the  medical  attendanl^ 
sent  for.     He  came  at  once,  aroused  out  of  his  slumbers. 

He  thought  consumption  had  set  its  seal  upon  AdeUne.  The  seeds  of 
it  were,  no  doubt,  inherent  in  her  constitution,  thongfa  Utherto  unsua- 
peeted,  and  tiie  gaiety  she  had  indulged  in  that  winter  had  brought  them 
sorih ;  the  eKpoenres  to  the  night  air,  to  heat  and  odd,  the  tiiin  dresses^ 
tlie  fatigue,  and  the  broken  rest.  He  did  not  say  die  would  not  be 
lestored  to  health;  but  he  vrished  for  a  oonsnltation. 

So,  when  the  early  hoars  ganw  place  to  day,  the  Snoulty  were  called 
together,  both  Frendi  md  Englidi.  They  said  just  what  the  fiunily 
dcwtor  had  said,  and  no  aMxre. 

<<  I  suppose  I  may  not  ask  to  see  Adeline,"  said  Mary  Carr,  when  she 
had  learnt  tiiese  psoNdcnlan. 

<<  Not  for  the  world,"  interposed  the  lady's  maid.  ''  Perfeet  quiet  is 
ordered.  Mademoiselie  has  now  got  a  blister  to  her  chest,  and  a  aick- 
mase  is  witfi  her." 

But,  Just  then,  Loaise,  Adeline's  maid,  came  into  the  room,  witii  bar 
young  lady's  love  to  Miss  Cair,  and  an  inquiry  why  she  was  so  long 
going  up  to  aee  her. 

''There!"  sobbed  Madame  de  Gastella,  «<theyhave  told  iasr yw  are 
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hare.  Just  go  to  her  for  five  minntes.  I  rely  upon  you  not  to  stay 
longer." 

*^  And  pray  don't  let  her  talk,  mademdselle/'  added  Susanne. 

So  Maiy  Uarr  followed  Loiuse  into  Adeline's  room,  and  went  on  tip- 
toe to  her  bedside.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  her 
lying  there,  so  pale  and  wan« 

*<So  their  fears  have  infected  you,  Mary!"  was  her  salutation,  as  she 
looked  up  from  the  pillow  and  smiled.  '*  Is  it  not  a  lidiculons  piece  of 
business  altogether  ?  As  if  no  one  ever  had  a  cough  befibze  I  bo  you 
know  we  have  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  doctors  here  to-day«'' 

^*  Susanne  said  there  had  been  a  consultation." 

^  TeSy  I  could  scazcely  help  laughine.  I  told  them  all  it  was  very 
ridiculous  :  that  beyond  the  cough,  whi^  is  nothing,  and  a  little  fatigue 
£rom  the  pain  in  my  side,  I  was  no  more  iLl  than  they  were.  Toong  Dr. 
T— «^  said  it  was  his  opinion  ako,  and  diat  I  should  outlive  thraa  all 

*^ I  hope  and  trust  you  will,  Adeline  I     Ts  that  the  nurse?" 

'*  A  sick-nurse  they  have  sent  in.  She  is  Ei^lish,  and  aecnitomed  to 
the  disease*     Tou  know  consumption  is  common  enough  in  jour  island." 

Mazy  Carr  thought  then,  thinks  still,  that  it  was  a  raevons  erroi^  their 
suffering  Adeline  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease  they 
dreaded.  It  was  Madame  de  Castella  who  betrayed  it»  in  her  grief  and 
excitement. 

<'  There  is  so  much  more  fuss  being  made  than  is  necessary,"  resumed 
Adeline.  ^  They  have  put  on  a  blister,  and  I  am  to  lie  in  bed^  and  live 
upon  slops.    I  hate  dopa." 

«( Is  your  appetite  g<x>d  ?*'  asked  Mary. 

4c  I  have  not  any  appetite,"  was  Adeune's  reply.  ^<  But  in  illness  we 
fimcy  many  things,  and  Louise  would  have  brought  me  up  anything  I 
aeked  fat.  There's  no  ohanoe  of  it,  with  this  nurse  here.  She  seems 
tiresomely  particular,  and  determined  to  obey  ocden  to  the  letter.  I 
asked  her,  just  before  you  came  in,  iae  some  wine-and-water.  I  almost 
prayed  to  her  for  it,  I  was  so  painfully  thirsty.  I  could  have  coveted  that 
three-sous  beer  some  of  the  English  girls  at  school  are  so  fond  of." 

"  Did  she  let  you  have  it  ?" 

^'  No.  She  told  me  she  would  not  give  me  a  &«pof  wine  if  I  paid  her 
for  it  in  gold.  I  otied  over  it :  I  was  so  disappointed  and  iixat^  :  and, 
what  with  the  flurry  and  excitement  there  has  been  all  the  monung,  and 
papa  and  mamma's  anxiety,  my  spirits  were  low,  and  I  actually  cried.  But 
■he  would  not  ^ve  it  me.  She  brought  me  some  toast-sM-water,  and 
said  she  was  goij^g  to  makeme  somettnng  niee,  better  than  wine.  There 
she  is,  coddling  at  it  over  the  fire — very  nice  I  dare  say  it  isF 

<^  Never  muo^  dearest  Adehne,"  interrupted  l^Oss  Carr.  ''  Do  all  they 
widi,  and  tak«  what  they  order  you,  so  as  to  get  well  again." 

'^  Yes,  I  mean  to  do  so.  Nurse  will  not  find  me  a  rebeUiouB  patient. 
Mflvy  I"  she  broke  ol^  bursting  into  a  flood  of  most  distressing  tears, 
^'do  you  think  I  am  indeed  in  danger?  do  you  see  sueh  a  change  in 
me?" 

^^  No,  no ;  fio,  Adeline  I"  was  the  impressive  answer.  '^  You  are  iatigued 
with  late  hours,  and  have  taken  cold.    Nothing  mora." 

^^  I  should  not  giieva  for  myself;  not  so  much;  though  it  would  be  a 
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trial  to  part  thus  early  with  life,  when  all  fleems  so  bright,"  she  sobbed. 
*<  But  the  distress  of  my  dear  father  and  mother — ^you  do  not  know  how 
great  it  is.  Papa  has  been  shut  up  ever  since  in  his  cabinet,  and  mamma 
is  like  one  bereft  of  reason." 

The  nurse  came  forward,  and  whispered  Miss  Carr  to  take  her  leaye. 
This  excitement  was  bad  for  Mademoiselle  de  Castella. 

«  Farewell,  dearest  Adeline.  I  shall  soon  come  to  see  you  again.  I 
know  I  shall  find  you  better." 

She  was  half-way  across  the  room  when  Adeline  called  to  her.  The 
nurse,  who  was  again  leaning  over  her  saucepan,  looked  up,  a  remon- 
strance in  her  eye  if  not  on  her  tongue,  but  Miss  Carr  returned. 

'*  Mary,"  she  whispered,  <'  go  in  to  mamma,  assure  her,  convince  her, 
that  I  am  not  so  ill  as  she  fears :  that  it  is  her  love  for  me  which  has 
magnified  the  danger." 

*<  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  cried  Rose  Darling,  slightingly,  when  Miss  Carr 
carried  the  tale  of  Adeline's  illness  back  to  school.  ^'  She  will  soon  be 
well." 

**  Or  die,"  said  Mary  Carr. 

"  Die !  You  are  as  absurd  as  the  French  doctors,  Mary.  As  if  people 
died  of  a  little  night  visiting !     I  wish  they  would  let  me  run  the  nsk." 

*'  If  you  had  seen  the  house  to-day,  and  Madame  de  Castella ** 

'^  I  am  glad  I  did  not,"  iuterrunted  Rose ;  "  such  scenes  are  not  to  my 
taste.  And  nothing  at  all  to  juage  by.  The  French  are  always  in  the 
extreme— ecstasies  or  despair.  So  much  the  better  for  them.  They  feel 
the  less." 

'<  That  is  a  harsh  remark,  if  intended  to  apply  to  Madame  de  Castella,** 
observed  Miss  Carr.     "  More  bitter  grief  I  never  care  to  witness." 

'^  No  doubt.  As  bitter  as  it  is  in  her  nature  to  feel :  and  shown  as  the 
French  always  do  show  it,  in  ravines  and  hysterics.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thinc^,  Mary  Carr,  that  the  only  grief  to  be  feared,  that  which  eats 
into  the  heart,  and  tells  upon  it,  is  borne  in  silence.'' 

What  a  remark  from  Rose  Darling ! 

IV. 

Adeline  de  Castella  grew  gradually  better ;  nay,  apparently  quite 
well.  But  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  of  winter  continued  that  year  veij 
late,  even  to  the  end  of  April,  and  for  all  that  period  she  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  house.  The  medical  men  recommended  that  she  should 
spend  the  following  winter  in  a  vnirmer  climate.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  the  summer  should  be  passed  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Befuifoy,  as  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon,  and,  with  the  autumn,  they  would  go  south. 

A  new  rumour  reached  the  school-girls — that  Adeline  was  about  to  be 
married.  It  was  brought  by  Madeleine  de  Gassicourt,  and  her  friends 
were  intimate  with  the  Castellas. 

That  was  a  singular  year,  so  far  as  weather  went  Frost  and  snow, 
drizzly  rain,  bleak  and  biting  winds  alternated  with  each  other  to  the 
beginning  of  May :  there  had  been  no  spring ;  but,  with  that  month, 
May,  there  came  in  summer.  It  was  hotter  than  it  often  is  in  July. 
And  this  hot  weather  lasted  for  several  months. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  this  premature  summer,  and  the  usual  Thur8« 
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day  holiday  at  Madame  de  Nino's.  The  girls  were  in  the  inner  court, 
scarcely  knowing  whether  to  he  pleased  with  the  heat^  on  the  score  of  its 
novelty,  or  to  grumhle  at  its  inconvenience,  for  they  were,  most  of  them, 
still  in  winter  attire,  and  Rose  was  in  a  furious  state  of  indignation  and 
ready  to  quarrel  with  everyhody,  because  she  had  not  been  fetched  out, 
when  die  roll  of  carriage- wheels  was  heard,  and  the  girls  peeped  through 
^  slit  in  the  great  wooden  door  so  as  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  gate  of  the 
outer  court-yard. 

"  Who  is  it?"  cried  those  behind. 

'^What's  the  use  of  asking  yet?"  retorted  Rose.     <' There's  part  of 
the  panel  of  a  carriage  to  be  seen,  and  that's  all." 
<*  What's  the  colour,  Madeleine  de  Gassicourt  ?" 
'^  I — I  can't  distinguish,"  answered  Madeleine.     ^'  Something  dark." 
*^  Tou  never  can  distinguish,  colours  or  carriages  either.     If  Kose  had 
not  said,  you  could  not  have  seen  whether  it  was  a  carriage  or  a  wheel- 
barrow.    Very  considerate  of  you,  to  take  up  the  place  of  those  who  can 
see." 

"The  colour's  dark  blue,"  said  Rose.  ''Stop  a  bit.  There  goes 
Squire  Daw  with  the  key  of  the  gate." 

''  Dark  blue,"  mused  Madeleine,  who  had  drawn  silently  away,  for  she 
was  most  sensitive  to  any  remark  on  her  defective  sight,  ''  the  Castella 
carriage  is  dark  blue.     Can  you  see  the  livery  ?" 

''  Now  stupid !"  retorted  Rose, ''  what  should  bring  that  carriage  here  ? 
I  question  if  it  has  been  so  much  as  looked  at  since  she  was  ill.  The 
Singletons'  carriage  is  blue,  and  Charlotte  said  she  should  fetch  me  if  the 

archdeacon ^" 

Rose  stopped  short.  Julie  had  opened  the  gate,  and,  springing  down 
the  steps  of  the  carriage,  came  Adeline  de  Castella,  followed  by  her 
mother.  A  shout  of  delight  rose  from  the  girls,  and,  braving  the 
astonished  indignation  of  mesdemoiselles  the  teachers,  excited  fingers 
pushed  back  the  great  lock,  and  a  group  burst  into  the  outer  court-yard. 
Adeline  ran  towards  them,  as  delighted  as  they  were.  Madame  de  Cas- 
tella, with  an  amused  laugh  and  a  pleasant  word,  passed  on  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame  de  Nmo,  and  Mademoiselle  Henriette  ordered  forth 
Julie,  and  had  the  door  double-locked. 

Adeline  looked  infinitely  beautiful :  for  though  the  face  had  little  more 
colour  in  it  than  there  is  in  Parian  marble,  the  features  retained  all  their 
exq^site  contour,  the  flowing  hair  its  silky  curls,  the  dark-brown,  lustrous 
^yes  their  sweet  and  sad  expression.  In  the  midst  of  Adeline  de  Cas- 
tella's  brilliant  loveliness,  there  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  peculiar  ex- 
presdon  of  sadness  pervading  her  countenance.  It  never  failed  to 
strike  on  the  notice  of  the  beholder,  investing  such  a  face  as  hers  with  a 
singular  interest,  but  it  was  more  than  usually  observable  since  her  illness. 
Was  it  that  the  unearthly  part  of  her,  the  spirit,  conscious  of  and  mourn- 
ing what  was  in  store  for  her,  cast  its  shadow  upon  her  features  ?  The 
girls  crowded  round  silently  to  look  at  Adeline's  teeth,  for  one  day,  durmg 
the  time  she  lay  ill,  Charlotte  Singleton  had  said  that  the  transparent 
teeth  of  Adeline  de  Castella  were  an  indication  of  a  consumptive  tea* 
dency,  and  the  girls  could  not  ag^ree  amongst  themselves  whether  they 
were  so  very  transparent. 

''So  I  have  come  to  see  you  at  last,"  began  Adeline,  as  she  sat  down 
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wiiih  Rose  Darling  and  THRbb  Carr,  on  the  bencb  datride  the  flcbodfottxi 
windows.     **  What  hot  weather  has  eome  all  at  once  V 

**  Adeline,  how  long  jonr  illness  has  been !  We  heard  yon  were  gdmg 
to  Nice.'* 

**Srot  tifl  antmnn.     And  I  don't  know  whether  it  wifl  be  Nice.'* 

"  There's  JnKe !"  burst  out  Rose.     "  Jnlie,  who's  fetched  ?" 

^  Pas  Tons,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  servant,  langhing  at  Rose's 
anxiety. 

'^  Ail  bah  !  Adeline,  we  have  heard  something  else." 

<«What?' 

"Why  newSy  about  you.     Shall  I  tell  it  ?" 

"  At  a  seasonable  opportunity,**  replied  Adeliqe.  ^  Look  at  these 
children  round  us,  all  listening." 

^  Va-t-en !  yaH^n  !"  cried  Rose,  rising,  and  buffetang  the  fitde  ones 
about  so  sharply  that  some  of  them  began  to  cry. 

**  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ?"  called  out  Mam'selle  Fifine. 

*'Ces  enfans,  petites  diables  qu'elles  sent!"  responded  Rose,  nerer 
Yery  particular  in  what  she  said  to  the  teachers.  <^  Mademoiselle  de 
Castella  ne  peut  pas  dire  un  mot.     Qu'elles  s'en  aillent  dla  !" 

Mam'selle  Fifine  called  off  the  children,  and  Rose  dashed  at  once  into 
her  subject. 

"  Adeline,  we  hear  you  are  going  to  be  married.     Is  it  true  f " 

^  I  believe  it  is,"  she  answered,  a  faint  blush  upon  her  face,  and  a  care- 
less smile. 

'*  Is  he  handsome  7*  questioned  Rose.  Of  coune  the  first  Aovght 
that  would  arise  to  her, 

*I  h«Fe  never  seen  him." 

<*  Oh,  Adeline !"  uttered  Mary  Carr,  involuntarily,  whilst  Rose  stared* 
with  unqualified  amazement. 

**  Not  yet.     He  comes  from  Paris  this  week  to  pay  us  a  visit."    . 

"Who  is  he?" 

*^  The  Baron  de  la  Chasse.  Do  you  recollect  seeing,  on  my  ball  night, 
an  old  gentleman  who  remained  most  of  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
papa?" 

"  Yes.     Well  ?"  answered  Rose,  impatiently. 

<^  It  seems  he  made  overtures  then  to  papa  for  my  hand,  though  I  did 
not  know  it,  and ^ 

'^  It  is  a  sin,  an  unholy  thing,"  interrupted  Mary  Carr,  starting  up,  in 
her  sharp  disappointment,  **  to  sacrifice  you  to  an  oid  man !  Why  his 
sands  of  life  must  be  well-nigh  run!" 

"  A  moment,  Mary,"  rejoined  Adeline,  calmly  laying  her  hand  upon 
Miss  Carr's  arm,  ^*  who  is  hasty  now  ?  That  old  man's  sands  are  run. 
He  died  soon  after  he  had  played  his  part  in  that  festal  night,  which  he 
had  come  down  from  Paris  purposely  to  join  in.  He  and  papa  were  old 
and  very  dear  friends,  closer  friends  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive^ 
though  there  was  a  difference  of  twenty  years  in  their  ages.  His  nephew 
inherits  his  fortune  and  title,  and  it  is  for  him  they  destine  me." 

**  How  old  is  he  ?"  inquired  Rose. 

**  I  never  asked,"  said  Ade&ie.  ^  Mamma  says  he  is  good-looking.  It 
appears  that  this  scheme  of  uniting  the  families  has  been  a  projeot  of 
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''  I  hope  joa  will  be  happy,"  observed  Miss  Carr. 

<<  TfaMik  you,  Mwy ;  bm  yon  speak  haaitatiii^.'' 

**  Not  as  to  the  tmsk.  The  hope  might  be  more  assured  if  you  alieady 
knew,  and  loved,  fain  who  la  to  be  your  hwband.  It  is  a  faaasdous 
matter  to  promise  to  marry  one  whom  werkav»  never  seen." 

^  It  is  tke  wity  tbeae  tfakiga  are  managed  is  France,"  said  Adeline. 

**  And  the  cause  that  sneh  doabtfnl  feKcity  eondeaoenda  to  afigkt  on  a 
Fxmick  minaig^*  bn^  fartk  Rose.  ^  The  wives  make  it  out  in  dieir 
intrigues  though.     It  is  a  dangerous  game,  Adeline.     Take  care.'* 

'<I  kope  yoada  not  consider  it  neceasanr  to  warn  ne  against  sneh 
danger,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  the  crimson  flymg  to  her  ckeeks* 

''Na;  lor  yo«  have  not  a  particle  of  me  French  nature  about  yem," 
Inriessihr  letumed  Beee.  ^  To  you,  strong  in  rectitude  of  principle  and 
nfined  feelings^  it  can  bring  only  nfiering— 41  yearning  after  what  nmat 
never  be.** 

**  BagMshwemen  do  not  always  many  where  they  love,"  mm^ 
Adeliao. 

*^  SeMcm  or  never,"  answeved  Rose.  «'  With  them  the  paasian  ii 
generaEjr  over.  They  go  oMne  into  society,  have  opportaaitias  of  mijdng 
freely  with  the  other  sex,  wUdi  yon  have  not ;  and  so  the  yean  pass  bj» 
and  by  ibe  time  their  marriage  cobms,  the  heart  is  at  mat»  its  fife  kaa 
laftit;'' 

**  Than  their  marriage,  even  by  your  own  showing,  seems  to  be  madi 
ott  & jps*  Kid^  what  mine  will  be. 

^*  Their  marriage  is,  Adeline,  but  their  love  is  over,  yours  luutm  iiimsu 
There  lies  Ae  diffieohy,  and  the  danger." 

^'  Where  did  you  get  all  these  wise  ideas  from  ?"  iaqitired  Adslma^ 
modi  ainuBed. 

Rose  proceeded,  leaving  the  question  mmnawered. 

^I  thooght  yoa  wonld  be  sure  to  macry  an  Engiiahman*  Yon  have 
often  said  so,  and  you  admire  the  Bnglish  so  much  more  than  vou  do  the 
Frenck  You  remember  that  handsome  Englishmaa,  of  French  marigold 
memory  p  I  set  it  down  in  my  mind  that,  in  some  wi^,  yoor  destinj  and 
his  were  to  be  linked  together." 

'<  You  have  set  many  things  down  in  vour  mind.  Rose,  that  never  had 
pkce  out  of  it,"  retorted  Addliae,  willi  a  merry  laugh.  ''  I  have  not 
seen  Urn  since  that  night,  and  probably  never  shall  see  him  again.** 

<'  Mademoiselle  Rose  Darling,**  exclaimed  Clotilde,  pottiag  her  head 
out  at  the  sehoiJroom  window. 

''  Oh  die  joy !"  cried  Rose,  as  she  flew  away.    "^  I  know  it's  the 


^  Has  Rose  had  a  flirtation  lately  ?"  asked  Adriine  of  Mnry  Carr. 

^*  Nothing  approaching  to  it,  rince  the  affair  of  George  MariboroB|^ 
And  it  strikes  me,  Adeline,  that,  for  her  heart,  that  wac  aometfaing 
more  dmn  a  flirtation.     She  is  wonderfuUv  sobered  down.** 

*^  How  does  Grace  Lucas  get  on  with  W  Frendi  ?  I  see  her  there, 
in  the  garden,  with  Janet  Duflf." 

^  Backwaids,  if  at  ail.    I  never  met  with  so  stupid  a  girL    Fancy  her 
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parents  sending  her  here  for  twelve  months  to  acquire  the  language  I  We 
might  as  well  send  Bose  out,  for  the  same  period,  on  a  mission  to  convert 
all  the  Turks." 

<<  Perhaps  better,  as  to  success/'  laughed  Adeline.  ''  Etere  she 
comes.** 

Bose  came  out  with  her  things  on,  looking  glum.  It  was  only  old 
Miss  Maxwell  who  had  come  for  her. 

'^  You  must  promise  one  thing,  Adeline,*'  she  said :  '^  that  you  will 
1^70  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  future  husband." 

''Very  well,"  acquiesced  Adeline.  ^'A  pleasant  evening  to  you, 
Rose." 

''A  dull  one,  you  mean,  with  deaf  Sir  Sandy  and  his  sister.  I 
counted  upon  going  to  the  Singletons." 

The  Baron  de  la  Chasse  arrived  from  Paris,  and  was  betrothed  to 
Adeline  de  Castella.  A  small  circle  of  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  betrothment,  including  Miss  Darling  and 
Mary  Carr. 

A  man  of  tlurty  years,  of  middle  height,  and  fine,  well-made  figure ; 
pleasing  features,  ree^ar  in  their  contour;  auburn  hair,  curly  and 
luxuriant  by  nature,  but  sheared  off  to  bristles ;  yellow  whiskers,  like- 
wise sheared,  and  a  great  fierce  yellow  moustache  with  curled-round 
comers.  Somehow  Bose,  when  Adeline  said  he  was  good-looking,  had 
pictured  to  herself  a  tall,  handsome  man;  and  when  she  caught  sight  of 
the  cropped  hair  and  the  moustache,  she  went  through  the  introduction 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  splitting  with  laughter.  Yet  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  baron  for  anything  but  a  gentleman  and  a  high* 
fared  man. 

<<  Mary !"  whispered  Bose,  when  she  found  the  opportunity,  ''  what  a 
sacrifice  for  Adeline!" 

''How  do  you  mean?  Domestic  happiness  does  not  lie  in  looks. 
And  if  it  did,  tlie  baron's  are  not  so  bad." 

''  But  look  at  his  sheared  hair,  and  those  frightful  moustaches !  Why 
does  he  not  cut  the  ends  off,  and  die  them  brown  ?" 

''  Perhaps  he  is  afraid  of  their  turning  out  g^een — if  he  has  read 
Warren's  « Ten  Thousand  a  Year,' " 

'*  Oh,  Adeline !  Adeline !    I  wonder  if  she  is  really  betrothed  to  him  ?" 
"  That's  a  superfluous  wonder  of  yours,  Bose,"  said  Mary  Carr.    "  The 
white  wreath  is  on  her  head,  and  the  betrothal  ring  on  her  finger." 

<'  If  such  a  shaven  goat,  as  that,  put  the  ring  upon  mine,  I  should 
k)ok  out  for  somebody  else  to  take  it  off  again,"  retorted  Bose.  *'  Dear 
Adeline,"  she  continued,  as  the  latter  advanced,  '*  let  us  see  your  ring." 
Adeline  drew  off  her  glove  and  her  ring  together. 
"  You  should  not  have  taken  it  irom  yoiur  finger,"  remarked  Mary 
Carr.  "  We  hold  a  superstition — some  do— that  a  betrothal  ring,  once 
removed  from  the  finger,  will  never  be  exchanged  for  a  nuptial  one." 

'<  Sheer  nonsense,  like  most  other  superstitions,"  said  Adeline ;  and 
her  perfect  indifference  of  manner  proved  that  no  love  had  entered  into 
her  netrothal — as,  indeed,  how  should  it  ? 
"  What  had  you  both  to  do  ?" 

**  Only  sign  some  writings,  and  then  he  placed  the  ring  on  my  finger. 
Nothing  more." 
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*'  Except  a  sealing  kiss,"  said  Rose,  saucily. 

The  colour  stole  over  Adeline's  £Eice.  Even  her  fair  open  brow,  as  it 
met  the  chaplet  of  white  roses,  became  crimson. 

''  Who  but  joUy  Rose,  would  dream  of  such  vulgar  familiarities  ?"  she. 
remonstrated.  *'  Amongst  the  French,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as 
the  very  extreme  of  bad  taste." 

"Tdstef*  ejaculated  Rose,  contemptuously.  <^  If  you  loved,  you 
would  know  better.  Wait  till  you  do,  Adeline,  and  then  remember  my 
words — and  yours.  It  does  not  require  much  time  for  love  to  grow,  if 
it  will  grow  at  all,**  she  con^ued,  in  that  half-abstracted  manner  which 
was  now  frequent  with  her — ^as  if  she  were  communing  with  herself, 
rather  than  tdking  to  another. 

'^  Probably  not,"  remarked  Adeline,  with  indifference ; ''  but  even  you, 
Rose,  susceptible  as  you  are  known  to  be,  will  scarcely  admit  that  a  few 
hours  are  sufficient  to  call  it  forth." 

*'  Nor  a  twelvemonth  either,  situated  as  you  and  he  are,"  replied  Rose, 
vehemently.  ^*  The  very  fact  of  being  expected  and  required  to  love,  in 
any  given  quarter,  must  act  as  a  sure  preventative.'* 

And,  generally  speaking,  Rose  was  right. 

*'  Adeline,''  hentated  ^Liry  Carr — ^it  was  a  delicate  point  to  enter  upon 
— '*  do  you  really  like  the  idea  of  this  union  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  answered.  ^^  We  most  marry  some  time,  and 
papa  speaks  highlj^  of  M.  de  la  Chasse." 

"  You  fell  into  it  without  objection?" 

''  Of  course.  What  objection  was  there  to  make  ?  I  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  baron  to  like  or  dislike  him.  And  it  is  a  very  suitable 
match." 

M.  de  la  Chasse  drew  up,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 
He  appeared  a  sensible,  agreeable  man,  at  home  in  all  the  polite  and 
literary  topics  of  the  day.  In  his  manner  towards  Adeline,  though  never 
losing  the  ceremonious  politeness  of  a  Frenchman,  there  was  a  degree  of 
gallantry  (I  don't  know  any  better  word  :  the  French  would  say  empresses 
ment)  not  unpleasmg  to  witness,  and,  Rose  thought,  a  large  share  of 
vanity.  But  where  you  would  see  one  of  his  nation  superior,  you  would 
^ee  ninety-nine  worse. 

'<  It  may  be  a  happy  marriage  after  all,  Rose,"  observed  Miss  Carr, 
when  they  were  once  more  alone. 

"  Possibly  :  if  she  can  only  mduce  him  to  let  his  hair  grow,  and  to 
part  with  those  yellow  tails." 

"  Be  serious  if  you  can,"  reproved  Mary  Carr.  '*  He  seems  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  love  Adeline." 

'*  He  admires  Adeline,"  dissented  Rose,  *'  is  proud  of  her,  and  no  doubt 
excessively  gratified  that  so  charming  a  girl  should  fall  to  his  lot  without 
any  trouble  on  his  part  But  if  you  come  to  speak  of  love,  it  sets  one 
wondering  how  much  of  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  French 
husband." 

Adeline  was  suddenly  called  to  by  her  mother,  and  desired  to  sing  a 
duet  with  the  baron,  whose  reputation  for  musical  talent  had  preceded 
him ;  but  she  palpably  shrank  at  the  request,  and  declined  it.  Her  nature, 
modest  and  retiring,  united  with  ihe  extreme  of  sensitiveness,  shrank 
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from  ihus  standing  publicly  np  in  thst  room  to  sing  witih  on«^  whom  die 
had  joat  promifled  to  look  upon  as  her  fbtoie  hnsbaad.  Her  oatennble 
excuse  was  that  she  had  not  song  sinoe  her  iUness,  amd  she  asked  Rose  ti» 
take  her  place. 

Rose  mored  ferwaid,  nothing  loth.  Singing  was  lihe  only  dang  she 
excelled  in,  except  flirtation.  Adeline  sat  hmelf  down  by  Maiy  Carr, 
and  wfaispcsed  of  old  merry  times,  old  sehooUeilows,  old  aasocia&ms. 

No  shadow,  er  doobt  of  the  future,  appeared  that  nig^t  to  sit  upon  the 
^irit  of  Adeline  de  Castella.  There  was  a  radiant  Ic^  in  hear  eoonte" 
nance,  rarely  seen  ;  hiding,  for  the  moment,  that  touching  expreasioa  of 
sorrow  and  sadness,  so  natiml  to  it.  As  the  betrothed  of  a  few  homrs,  in 
a  few  months  to  be  a  wife,  she  was  the  worshipped  object  of  diose  around 
her,  and  this  called  forth  what  latent  Tanity  there  was  in  her  heart  For 
I  hope  you  haive  not  imagined  that  Adeline  de  Caetdla  was  without 
vanity.  She  was  perhaps,  in  all  sober  truth,  as  near  pexfoction  as  any 
young  lady  inhabiting  ihis  mortal  earth  can  be,  bat  she  wae  not  yet  an 
angel :  and  if  you  ever  met  with  a  beautiful  girl  (or  an  ugly  one  either) 
devoid  of  vanity,  it  is  more  ihan  I  have.  Adeline,  like  many  others^ 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  an  engaged  girl — ^both  pride  and  vanity 
might  surely  be  indulged  in,  by  a  promised  wife !  But  she  knew  not  all 
the  nature  of  the  contract  she  had  that  day  made  in  her  blindness,  its 
solemn,  foarfvd  nature.  How  was  she  to  unMrstand  it  yet  ?  Afl  that  was 
to  come  with  time  :  as  you  will  hear,  if  yon  read  on. 


OUR  CAMP  IN  TURKEY.* 


"  Rnro,  ring,  ring ! — bang,  bang,  bang !  '  What  U  the  news  now,  I 
wonder  ?  Why  is  St.  John's  so  noisy,  and  what  is  that  salute  for  ?  Is 
it  the  Prince  Jxapoleon,  or  Marshal  St  Amaud? — General  Canrobert» 
Lord  Raglan,  or  the  Duke  ?  Surely  it  must  be  the  Carcbdtoe  at  last!. 
When  are  we  to  go  ?  and  what  is  the  news  ?** 

The  *^  shining,  sunny,  excavated  Bath-brick  sort  of  ooean-wouder,'' 
Malta,  is  always  enlivened  by  a  greater  or  less  breadth  and  depth  of 
bell-iin^g,  but  in  the  stirring  month  of  March  last  it  outrivalled  itself. 
Never  was  such  a  crowd,  never  such  excitement.  The  pavement  was 
covered  by  red-jackets  and  riflemen,  the  hotels  were  besieged,  the  fortff 
were  crammed,  a  newly-swept  charcoal  closet  went  at  a  premium.  Then, 
the  gossip  !^  Greek  mischief-makers,  Russian  spies,  Turkish  alarmists, 
were  all  busily  engaged.  The  waiting-rooms  of  Muir  and  Goodenough, 
the  two  librarians  of  the  Strada  Reale,  were  filled  with  inquirers  all  day 
long. 

^'  News,  news,  news ! — no  other  idea  seemed  to  find  place  for  a  moment, 
and  the  excitement  became  absurd  in  the  extreme*  Intelligence,  on  the 
'  best  authority,'  was  contradicted  almost  as  soon  as  circulated.  Orders 
and  counter-orders  were  *  the  order  of  the  day.'     At  the  doors  of  the 

♦  Our  Camp  in  Turkey,  and  the  Way  to  It  By  Mrs.  Toung,  Author  of 
"  Cutch,"  "Western  India,"  "Facts  and  Fiction,"  &c    Richard  BenUey. 
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ISnaries  aad  of  the  Post-office,  papers  were  affixed,  adTertumg  die  de- 
pATture  and  arrival  of  steamers  for  Alezandria,  England,  France^  and  tiM 
Levant.  Hour  by  hour  these  annomiceineDte  were  changed,  till  they 
became,  by  leadon  of  contradictory  interp&IatioDB,  almost  ilkg^ble.  The 
Candia  superseded  the  Iftdus;  the  Uimalayay  bomad  to  Alezaadriay 
sailed  for  Tofkey ;  the  lUpon  took  the  mails  of  the  Euxme;  and  every 
aihip,  and  everyfclody,  presented  the  same  sspect  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
fbsion.  Wonderful  monster  vessels,  that  had  ploughed  the  Atlantic,  and 
never  been  heard  of  among  ns  before,  came  proudly  into  the  sUning 
harbour  of  Valetta,  and  were  away  again  ere  morning  light  Old,  creaky, 
crazy  steamers^  patched  for  the  time,  were  towed  slowly  out,  laden  wiw 
wwnen,  horses,  and  stores,  the  spectators  much  doubting  whether  any  of 
them  would  reach  their  destination,  and  the  destination  itself  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Then  all  Malta  would  be  excited  by  the  thunderings  of 
a  salute  fiom  the  Fort,  which,  reverberating  among  the  rocks,  was  re* 
echoed  by  the  men-of-war  in  harbour.  Anon  we  dl  raced  up  to  a  bar> 
raoco — an  elevated  sort  of  colonnade  overhanging  the  Mediterranean; 
while  beneelh  us  rushed  in  a  little  steamer,  carrying  English  or  French 
colours;  on  which  we  »t  once  tore  down  again  to  the  Custom-honse 
landing,  to  arrive  with  the  guard  of  honour  and  the  governor's  carriage, 
and  witness  the  disembarkadon  of  a  certain  number  of  cooked-hats  imd 
white  feathers  appertaining  to  the  great  men  and  8ta£P  of  the  allied 
armies.  By  this  time  the  square  in  front  of  Government  House  was 
covered  wim  Maltese,  in  their  hanging  caps  and  sleeve-dependmg  coats; 
and  people  happy  enough  to  squeeze  into  projeeting  windows,  or  out  into 
the  narrowest  cdF  all  balconies,  in  time,  might  see  a  carriage  full  of 
Algerine  or  other  heroes,  Marshal  St.  Amaud  with  bis  beautiful  wife, 
honest-leoking  Canrobert,  or  Prince  Napoleon,  the  living  image  of  his 
nncle.'^ 

Such  is  the  picture  Mrs.  Young  gives  us  of  Malta  as  it  was  in  March) 
1864.  No  wonder  that  she  was  desirous  of  getting  out  of  all  this  rackety 
anxiety,  and  distraction  as  quick  as  possible,  but  she  did  not  find  it  an 
easy  matter.  It  was  troops,  troops  everywhere,  not  a  berth  to  spare,  and 
it  was  only  after  repeated  and  prolongsd  disappointments  that  she  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  passage  in  a  yacht  bound  to  Varna,  on  a  trip  which 
combined  profit  with  pleasure.  There  was  no  landing  at  Gallipoli,  and  at 
Stamboul  the  same  scene  was  enacted  as  at  Malta.  The  hotels  were  filled 
to  the  garrets,  and  filthy  apartments  in  Italian  drinking-houses  were  occu- 
pied by  officers  of  the  staff.  Still  there  was  much  to  be  seen :  the  Sultan 
was  going  with  his  harem  to  the  Sweet  Waters — what  a  misnomer !  Some 
of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Young  tells  us,  wore  the  yashmak  of  material  so  slight, 
that*  it  only  served  to  give  additional  delicacy  to  their  semi-Circassian 
complexions.  Etiquette,  however,  insisted  upon  liiese  fcur  dames  admiring 
nothing.  Even  \men  the  Duke  with  his  brilliant  corUge  passed  their 
carriages,  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  remained  fixed  on  the  perspective  of  the 
distance.     His  royal  highuess  must  have  been  infinitely  disgusted. 

Mrs.  Young,  herself  a  soldier's  wife  and  a  soldier's  widow,  sjrmpathises 
warmly  with  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  soldier's  wife.  The  original 
feelings  of  modesty  not  even  protected  in  the  barrack,  what  does  it 
become  in  the  field  ?  Suffering  and  uncared  for,  self-re^^ect  is  lost,  and 
the  women  become  abnrden  and  a  disgrace  totiie  army,  instead  of  beings 
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as  they  should  be — like  the  French  canHnieres — most  usefiil  items  in  the 
camp  machineiy. 

Tnerapia  was  a  pleasant  change  from  OTer-crowded  ConstanUnople. 
At  this  time  all  was  couleur  de  rose,  and  General  Canrobert  was  aop 
pouncing  his  intention  of  giving  balls  the  moment  he  arriTed  at  Varna, 
and  making  all  the  Greek  ladies  as  gay  as  Parisians.  If  the  gallant 
general  found  any  there,  it  must  be  very  much  altered  from  what  it  was  a 
few  years  back.  Then  there  were  trips  to  the  Giant's  Mountain  (whose 
classic  repute  is  passed  over  in  dignified  silence),  and  to  Belgrade,  which 
JVIr.  Albert  Smith  tells  us  is  often  mistaken  for  the  renowned  fortress  of 
the  same  name !     It  must  be  by  a  very  peculiar  class  of  travellers. 

From  Therapia  it  was  back  again  to  Gallipoli.  An  old  Turkish 
general,  who  had  just  arrived,  desired  to  see  the  camps.  He  visited  the 
French  first,  was  shown  all  the  arrangements,  and  expressed  his  great 
delight  at  the  clever  management  of  everything.  He  next  visited  the 
English.  ''Excellent!"  said  he;  <<and  do  the  men  like  all  this?" 
"  yery  much."  "  Ah,  yes  ;  I  suppose  so ;  and  all  this  time  the  Turks 
are  fighting  the  Russians."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  firatemity  that 
existed  between  the  French  and  English  soldiery;  or,  as  Mrs.  Young's 
servant,  Corporal  Riley,  said  :  ''  They  seem  never  easy  but  when  they  are 
giving  us  something,  or  fetching  things  from  their  tents  for  us."  Strict 
orders  were  issued  to  ensure  respect  to  harems  and  mosques.  These  were 
necessitated  by  a  fray  of  the  Zouaves  in  the  former,  and  the  ascent  of  a 
chosen  band  of  our  own  countrymen  up  the  minarets,  where  they  gave  out 
the  National  Anthem  as  a  variety  to  the  chant  of  die  Muezzims. 

"The  culinary  talents  of  the  French  soldiers,"  says  Mrs.  Young, 
^<  astonished  our  people.  The  English  soldier  was  half-starved  upon  his 
rations,  because  he  could  not,  with  three  stones  and  a  tin  pot,  convert 
them  into  palatable  food.  The  pork  and  beef  were  often  cast  aside  for 
this  reason,  and  the  man  ate  only  his  bread,  or  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  woman  of  the  regiment  to  cook  for  him.  The  Frenchman,  on  the 
contrarvy  caught  tortoises,  and  hunted  for  their  eggs ;  gathered  herbs  of 
all  kinds ;  made,  in  addition  to  the  soup  prepar^  with  his  ration  meat, 
ragoClts  and  *  omelettes  aux  fines  herbes ;'  and  so  dined  well  on  dishes 
seasoned  and  delicate.  The  French  and  English  women  did  not  seem  to 
associate  at  all.  The  wives  of  our  soldiers  wondered  at  the  manly  costume 
of  the  useful  cantinieres,  who  have  their  horse  and  tent,  and  are  treated 
with  equal  courtesy  by  officers  and  men;  and  they,  no  doubt,  were 
astonished  by  the  want  of  gallantry  in  a  people  who  bring  women  to  the 
wars  in  a  foreign  land,  suffer  them  to  stand  unsheltered  to  wash  the 
clothes  of  the  men  in  a  burning  sun  with  a  thermometer  at  110^  of 
Fahrenheit,  leave  them  unprovided  with  carriage  when  the  regiment 
moves,  and  oblige  each  woman  to  sleep  with  nine  other  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  a  circular  tent  some  twelve  feet  in  diameter." 

It  is  now  an  old  story  that  everj-thing  that  was  well  done  at  Boulehar 
was  done  by  the  French.  They  have  kept  up  their  reputation  for 
foresight  and  campaigning  abilities  ;  their  sick  are  better  attended  to 
than  ours  to  the  present  day,  and  they  have  their  huts,  while  we  are 
talking  about  them.  They  had  a  clever  way  of  extemporising  a  table. 
The  plan  was  to  level  an  oblong  piece  of  ground  and  dig  a  trench  all 
round  it,  in  which  the  diners  sit,  leaving  the  table  in  alto-relievo.     The 
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clever  also  built  huts.     They  did  not  send  to  France  for  the  wood,  but 

i'ust  sent  for  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  supplies, 
Loweyer,  began  to  be  exhausted.  All  that  the  Turks  brought  to  the 
camp  was  a  few  eggs,  lemons,  onions,  and  sugar.  In  this  dilemma,  a 
woman  of  the  regiment  possessed  herself  of  a  few  fowls,  which  went  well 
enough  with  a  chance  Adrianople  tongue,  brought  from  Constantinople, 
or  a  bit  of  bacon  obtained  en  cadeau  from  the  captain  of  a  transport. 

'*  Now  it  was  seen  that  the  cantinieres  of  the  French  army  were  not 
only  exceedingly  useful  as  suttlers  to  the  camp,  but  looked  amazingly 
well  in  their  picturesque  costume,  as  they  rode  behind  the  colonels  of  their 
several  regiments  on  field-days.  The  women  of  our  force  suffered,  and 
were  comparatively  useless.  An  idea  was  therefore  set  on  foot,  of  con-^ 
verting  them  into  cantinieres ;  and  though  the  difficulty  of  costume — the 
waistcoat,  and  ^  that  idea  continued  downwards' — first  presented  itself,  it 
was  not  considered  insurmountable.  Mrs.  O'Flanagan,  then, — ^a  strong, 
active,  clever  woman  in  her  way,  and  possessed  of  a  complexion  likely  to 
wear  well,  and  a  tolerable  foot  and  ankle, — was  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment. She  was  provided  with  a  donkey  and  a  tent,  commanded  to 
forage  about  the  villages  for  supplies,  and  permitted  to  sell  them,  at  a 
reasonable  profit,  in  camp. 

'<  For  a  few  days  nothing  could  present  a  more  hopeful  appearance. 
Young  geese,  juvenile  ducks,  green  apples, — ^suggestive  of  innumerable 
dumplings, — ^with  a  variety  of  fresh  luxuries,  threatened  to  make  our  six- 
dozen-chest  dining-tables  groan  with  plenty.  The  flounced  mousseline- 
de-laine  dress  of  the  energetic  donkey-rider  rose  two  or  three  inches ;  and 
the  regimental  tailor,  in  his  mind's  eye,  already  saw  the  grey  trousers, 
red  jacket  with  a  charming  little  tail  to  it,  and  excessively  short  jupe,  in 
which  our  suttler  was  not  alone  to  rival  the  French  candmere  in  costume, 
but  was  to  be  the  bright  leader  of  a  band,  prepared  to  surround  the 
colonel  on  all  state  occasions,  like  the  shining  satellites  of  a  superior 
planet.  Alas,  for  human  hopes  founded  on  the  stability  of  woman's  will ! 
Mrs.  O'Flanagan  wearied  of  donkey-riding.  The  profit  on  her  forag^ngs 
rose  to  cent,  per  cent.,  and  she  was  duly  expostulated  with.  In  a  day  or 
two  more  the  mousseline-de-laine  descended  again,  and  not  a  goose  or 
duck  cheered  us  with  its  pleasant  cacklings.  The  eggs  remained ;  and 
Vin  de  Tenedos — the  juice  of  the  vine — did  duty  for  the  juice  of  the 
apples.  While  the  regiments  were  on  parade,  Mrs.  O'Flanagan  was  wont 
to  divest  the  itinerant  merchants  of  their  supplies,  and  send  them  home 
rejoicing ;  so  that  on  the  men's  return  not  the  vestige  of  a  Turk  was  to 
be  seen ;  and  all  eggs,  milk,  onions,  and  et  cseteras,  were  only  to  be  had 
at  the  store  of  the  wily  suttler.  Then  came  a  tug  of  war.  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan  was  commanded  to  leave  her  tent,  and  yield  up  her  donkey. 
She  defied.  The  order  was  repeated,  but  she  received  it  with  smiles  of 
derision,  firmly  seated  among  tier  eggs.  This  was  too  much.  As  a 
camp-follower  she  was  amenable  to  camp  authority;  and  the  matter 
ended  by  an  officer  being  directed  to  bum  her  tent  over  her  head.  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan  became  a  sort  of  Suttee  to  her  principles ;  though,  unlike 
the  Hindoo  widow,  she  yielded  her  confidence  under  the  influence  of 
green  wood,  and  was  very  soon  smoked  out  like  a  noisome  insect,  and  re- 
mained seated  under  a  neighbouring  bush,  leaning  her  arm  on  a  barrel  of 
Yin  de  Tenedos,  and  lamenting  her  destiny  in  a  pathetic  Irish  howL" 
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Mn.  O'Fhnflgaii  had  lier  revenge  for  this  act  of  penecntioo.  She 
dedaied  that  she  had  seen  a  beautifiil  joaag  eountrywoman,  a  slave  to 
an  old  Turk,  and  a  descent  being  made  opon  the  harem  of  the  wicked 
dd  Blue  Beard,  nothing  was  finindy  and  the  men  got  into  grave  trouble. 

At  Tchifleck,  **  the  fieum,''  as  the  spot  was  caUed,  whiUier  the  camp 
next  moved,  ^'nothing,"  Mrs.  Young  describes^  "could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  their  existence,  passed,  as  it  was,  in  bell  tents  pitched  oo 
the  slope  of  a  Turkish  hill,  looking  over  the  sea  of  Manniwa."  Most 
heartily  do  we  sympathise  with  her  in  her  love  of  a  nomadic  life  ! 

"  Our  carpet  was  the  flower-enamelled  grass,  a  thousand  times  move 
brilliant  thim  any  design  in  Maiiborough  House.  A  magnificently 
towering  purple-blossom^  thistle^  that  I  would  not  have  changed  for  the 
tallest  figure  footman  in  Grosvenor-plaoe,  etood  sentry  at  my  door.  A 
thousand  larks  were  my  vocalists ;  and,  for  sunsets  and  moonlights,  what 
diarm  could  all  the  Claudes  and  Titians  of  the  Academy  possess,  when 
compared  to  these  glorious  originals  shining  on  the  Eastecn  wave  ?" 

Skit  we  must  exchange  these  {feasant  scenes  for  Vama»  where  the 
Britiflli  camp  was  {niched,  in  defiance  of  all  Oriental  rules,  on  tlie  banks 
of  a  beautiful  but  deceitfiBl  lake.  The  A£riean  experience  of  the  Freach 
taught  them  better.  *^  You  may  feel  safe  enough  here,"  said  a  staff 
officer  of  Prince  Napoleon's,  '<  but  the  position  is  excessively  unsafe,  and 
your  general  prostration  may  be  sudden  and  fetal."  They  made  them- 
selves comfcMTtable  for  a  time,  however,  building  bowers  for  ahade,  going 
to  Varna  fer  supplies^  ^e  soldiers'  wives  d<Hng  the  washing  in  the  lake. 
Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  OTlanagan  turned  up  a^^  at  Varna. 

<<  One  day,  while  looking  from  tlie  camp  tomrds  Varna,  a  lady,  as  she 
seemed,  came  ambling  along  the  road  with  straw  hat,  flounced  dresB,  and 
the  gayest  possible  sbwL  One  became  qmte  nervous.  It  was  months 
once  such  a  morning  visitor  had  appeared;  and  though  the  French 
officers  and  Bashi-Baiouks  had  become  indi£Eerent  to  as,  the  idea  of  re- 
c^ving  a  lady  was  quite  alarming.  However,  there  she  was,  drawing 
nearer  every  moment,  making  evidently  to  our  tent.  Servants  were 
called,  seats  demanded,  an  impertinent  intrusive  fowl  driven  hurriedly  out 
of  the  *  green  drawing-room,'—^  the  evident  amaaement  of  Ae  said  fowl, 
who  generally  roosted  there  at  nigbt,  and  lounged  in  die  shade  all  day 
by  the  side  of  the  gotta-percha  water-bsain;  however,  we  were  to  be 
civilised  people  again  now,-*«  lady  waa  coming  'to  ca)L' 

"  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise,  wiien  passmg  boldly  on  we  discovmed  in 
that  alarming  rider  our  friend  Mistress  O'Flanagan,  of  Tchifleck  memory, 
whom  last  we  left  *  lamenting,'  like  Lord  UUin's  daughter,  not,  however, 
on  the  calm  sea-shore,  but  in  the  Turkish  prison  of  GallipoU  1 

*^  How  she  had  escaped  the  transport  in  which  she  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  England,  no  one  knew.  Clever  and  ingenious  as  the  authoress  of 
the  *  White  Slave'  romance  was,  she  had  not  only  effected  her  purpose, 
and  got  a  passage  in  a  French  ship,  but  she  had,  by  some  means  or  others 
attired  herself  in  the  latest  French  fesluons.  Induputshly  her  talent  was 
great ;  and,  rightly  applied  under  proper  training,  the  abilities  of  Hxi. 
O'Flanagan,  in  another  dass  of  life,  sugfat  have  rendered  her  an  admired 
and  brilliant  member  of  society.  As  it  was,  she  was  amply  conaderad 
aa  an  impudent  and  dangerous  camp-follower ;  and  the  order  was  at  onoe 
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S'ten  to  take  W  back  to  Varna  under  a  guards  aad  the  offioer  was  to  see 
r  placed  on  board  a  tcansport  in  the  harbour  bound  lor  Ei^land,  which 
vessel  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  until  it  there  arrived. 

<'  The  men  who  were  eharged  with  her  safe  convoy  had  no  taste  for 
this  order.    They  liked  the  woman,  and  admired  her  energy.    To  express 
this,  the  soldiers  appointed  &r  her  guard  each  filled  his  can  with  Yin  de 
'  Tenedos»  to  see  at  parting  to  whoee  she  would  put  her  lip« 

^'  Arrived  on  the  shore,  the  men  gathered  round  with  kindly  words ; 
and  many  a  friendly  and  loving  message  was  entrusted  to  our  ex- 
eatUimk'ey  for  tcansinisflioii  home  to  wife  and  oomrade.  Mia.  O'Hanagan 
was  true  to  hefadf ;  she  took  the  cans  as  they  were  presented,  and, 
putting  her  lips  to  each,  drank  the  men's  health.  Safe  in  the  ship's  boat, 
the  ffoard  left  her,  giving  three  hearty  cheers  as  it  pushed  off,  with  Mrs. 
OTknagan  in  the  stem.  And,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  *  We  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man,'  so  the  men  of  the  whole  regiaoent^  I  believe, 
regrett^i  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  anthor  of  *  The  Bomaneeat 
Tchifleck.'" 

GraduaDy  rations  grew  scarce  and  bad.  Some  porter  did  once  come 
up,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Vapours  began  to  rise  at  mght  up  from 
the  lakc^  and  fevers  set  in.  There  were  plenty  of  medicines,  but  no 
comforts.  Mrs.  Young — for  we  are  not  toll  if  there  was  a  Mr.  Young 
— ^vrisely  moved  away  nearer  to  the  Frendi  camp.  At  first  this  had  its 
little  discomforts. 

<<  The  French  soldiers,  till  they  got  right  ideas,  generally  mistook  our 
tents  for  the  regimental  canteen,  and  myself,  no  doubt,  for  the  cantiniere 
en  demp^oilette.  One  very  joUv  Zouave  once  came  in,  I  ranembei^  and 
insisted  on  pbunng  himself  on  tne  edge  of  one  of  the  beds  there,  to  re- 
count the  whole  romance, — as  ho  seemed  to  consider  it,— of  his  first 
joining  the  army  in  Algiers;  and  talked  most  enthusiastically  of  ^  ce  cher 
Caniobarf  on  the  hill." 

These  enterprising  Zouaves !  They  never  lose  a  thing  for  the  tmng 
for  it  But  the  mistake  was  soon  corrected,  and  the  French  treatea  our 
fiiir  countrywoman  with  their  usual  courtesy.  With  the  great  heats 
came  flies,  dew,  rain,  and  thunder-storms^  and  matters  began  to  take  a 
serious  appearance.  The  '*  bowers,"  rotting  with  the  wet,  sent  fiurth  an 
ominous  dead^leaf  smelL  The  tents  were  full  of  hot  feverish  vapour. 
Mrs.  Young  made  another  move,  and  got  quarters — ^in  Belgrave«squaie 
-—in  Varna.     This  was  the  result : 

**  Sorely  wearied,  I  went  to  bed.  Fatter,  patter,  patter !  What  could 
it  be  ?  Surely  it  runed,  and  the  leaky  roof  allowed  the  drops  to  &11  on 
my  face  and  coverlet.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  the  lucifers  and  candle  came 
into  requisition ;  and  then  a  scene  appeared  which  I  thought  even  a 
Turkish  house  could  not  have  produced.  The  walls  were  covered  thickly 
with  vermin  of  the  most  objectionable  class,  the  white  coverlet  showed 
hundreds,  the  planks  of  the  floor  seemed  to  pour  them  out  in  streams ; 
and  when  morning  came,  and  I  described  what  seemed  a  horrible  sort  of 
phantasmagoria,  my  friend  laughed  a  wild  sort  of  half-frantic  laugh,  and 
said,  *  Oh  !  you  must  sprinkle  Italian  powder  over  the  floor  and  bed,  and 
suspend  a  tarpaulin  overhead.'  Neither  tarpaulin  nor  powder  had  any 
effect;  and  though  at  last  I  tried  placing  lighted  candles  round,  till  I 
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could  hare  fancied  myaelf  one  of  the  royal  family  lying  in  state,  beforo  I 
left  Varna,  I  was  half-maddened  ^m  want  of  rest,  the  hideousness  oi  the 
midnight  hours  being  increased  by  having  for  our  opposite  neighbour  the 
commissariat  baker«  Tins  individual  owned  a  sbed,  open  in  front,  and 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  tiles  and  charred  beams,  several  of  which  last 
dangerously  projected  over  the  footpath.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon this  important  person  was  wont  to  light  the  fires  of  his  oven,  which  * 
immediately  poured  forth  volumes  of  smoke,  there  being  no  particular 
chimney  to  the  building,  but  every  aperture  acting  as  that  useful 
accessory.  As  night  wore  on,  batches  of  bread  were  run  in  on  slides,  and 
then  raked  out  again  with  long  shovels ;  and  as  this  necessarily  required 
laboi)rers,  and  the  labour  was  monotonous,  the  chief  baker  and  his  assistants 
beguiled  the  time  by  talking.  The  amusement  could  not  be  called  con- 
versing, inasmuch  as  everybody  talked  together,  laughed  together,  scolded 
together,  and  hooted  together ;  this,  combined  with  the  heat,  the  smoke, 
and  the  noise  of  the  raking,  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  rest,  even  if 
our  internal  economy  had  been  better  than  it  had ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  was 
scarcely  sorry  when  I  learned  that  the  devastating  fire  at  Varna  had 
included  that  distracting  commissariat  bakeiy." 

Mrs.  Young  moved  away,  finally,  from  these  accumulated  annoyances 
before  the  horrors  had  reached  their  crisis,  but  we  hope  we  have  quoted 
enough  of  her  lively  book  to  show  how  full  of  deep  interest  it  is.  Nothing 
can  be  more  graphic  or  entertaining  than  her  description  of  our  camps  of 
Gallipoli,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Varna  ;  and  nothing  more  amusing 
than  her  account  of  the  doings  of  the  allies  in  their  Turkish  quarters. 
Of  the  Turks  themselves  she  speaks  as  every  one  does  who  speaks  from 
experience  and  not  from  policy,  as  an  incapable,  unimprovable  race ;  and 
of  the  *' Ottoman  empire*'  as  an  old  tumble-down  institution,  that 
nothing  can  prop  up.  ^^The  Turks,"  she  says,  ^'do'not  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  what  the  allies  are  doing  for  them."  The  general 
idea  is  that  Sultan  Medjid,  in  acknowledgment  for  past  kindnesses,  has 
allowed  the  French  and  English  forces  a  highway  through  his  country, 
to  settle  some  quarrel  of  their  own  somewhere  or  other !  Yet  does  she 
give  a  glimpse  of  change  in  this  chaos.  The  Turk,  as  he  now  is — a  mere 
abhorrer  of  Christians — will,  she  says,  soon  become  impossible.  The 
West  is  rushing  to  the  East,  and  the  Turk  will  begin  to  escape  from 
XJlemas  and  Imaums,  and  become  possibly  a  regenerated  being.  The 
society  of  dogs  would  certainly  be  the  only  losers  by  so  g^reat  a  change. 
Allah  Kurim !  may  it  come ! 
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TRAVELS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

There  is,  probably,  no  country  in  Europe  whose  natural  peculiarities 
are  so  misunderstood  as  is  the  case  with  the  Crimea.  Even  in  Russia, 
and  especially  in  St.  Petersburg,  views  equally  erroneous  with  our  own 
are  entertained  on  the  subject.  When  Catharine  II.  took  possession  of 
the  ptoinsula  which  was  so  celebrated,  not  only  for  its  great  fertility  but 
also  for  its  romantic  and  lovely  scenery,  and  vdshed  to  gain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  her  new  territory,  the  great  empress,  during  her  residence 
there,  was  purposely  deceived,  and  all  sorts  of  pretended  villages — some 
even  of  pasteboard — ^were  erected  wherever  the  royal  cortege  passed  by. 
But  she  would  have  found  an  opportunity  of  convincing  herself  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  compelled  to  quit  her 
modest  cottage  in  Sebastopol,  in  order  to  escape  the  treacherous  designs 
of  fanaticised  Tartars.  Thus  the  erroneous  opinion  about  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  Crimea  has  been  maintained,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
contradicted  by  the  bcrtter  class  of  travellers,  among  them  Dubois  de 
Montpereux,  who  died  too  early  for  Ins  country,  and  Prince  Anatole 
Demidoff.  In  the  same  way,  too,  on  the  larger  charts  of  the  Crimea, 
which  are  now  demanded  by  the  public  curiosity — not  excepting  those 
reduced  from  Demidoff's  map — numerous  villages  are  marked  which  are 
not  in  existence,  but  are  well  adapted  to  confirm  the  false  idea  of  the 
g^at  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  The  error  has  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance ihat  the  Tartars  of  the  plains  are  nomads  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  alter  their  place  of  residence  whenever  their 
nerds  can  no  longer  find  food.  On  the  maps,  these  places  are  not  merely 
marked,  but  a  quantity  of  names  are  even  entered,  which  belong  to  the 
period  when  the  Crimea  was  still  under  the  authority  of  the  Tartar 
Khans.  • 

The  above  opinion  is  entertained  by  various  writers ;  among  them  the 
principal  being  the  learned  professor  Dr.  Karl  Koch,  who  has  abeady 
acquired  an  European  renown  bv  his  great  work  on  the  Caucasus,  and 
who  has  recently  completed  the  history  of  his  travels  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  called  ^'  Die  Krim  und  Odessa,"  which  will  form  the  staple  of 
our  present  article. 

Dubois  de  Montpereux  attempted,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  transfer  the 
scene  of  the  Odyssey  to  the  Black  Sea.  Even  if  it  be  objected  that  the 
singer  of  the  Odyssey  would  surely  have  mentioned  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  had  the  voyage  taken  place  to  the  north  of  the  scene 
of  the  Trojan  war,  namely,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  author  of  the  "  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase"  has  brought 
forward  several  valuable  fiicts  in  confirmation  of  his  theory.     Only  two 
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countries  can  be  indicated  with  certainty :  the  country  of  the  Lotopbagi^ 
whither  the  north  wind  drove  the  wanderers,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cimmerians.  The  former  is  Egypt,  the  other  the  Crimea  and  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  ancients  could  never  have 
supposed  that  Cirameria  \apf  in  the  soudi  of  Franee ;  and  yet  that  must 
have  been  its  sitoatien  if'^^we  consider  Sicfly  the  Island  of  Trinacria. 
From  the  Argonautic  expedition  we  know  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Black  Sea  and  its  coasts ;  but  we  can  find  no  proof 
tnat  they  were  acauainted  with  Italy  or  Sicily  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
war,  or  shortly  anerwards.  It  must  be  added  that  Circe,  the  sister  of 
Aetes,  King  of  Colchis,  lived  in  ^oea,  and  Odysseus  only  took  one  day  in 
ssiting  thence  to  the  territory  of  the  Cnnmeriane.  Bat,  if  we  place 
JExBU  in  die  vicinity  of  Sicily,  as  is  frequently  done,  the  muger  of  the 
eleventh  canto  could  not  have  possessed  even  a  superficial  knowledge  ef 
the  position  of  Cimmeria.  We  may  assume,  oonsequently,  that  the  sister 
of  Aetes  lived  in  the  immediate  proxmity  of  Colchis. 

On  the  coast  of  Cimmeria  was  the  end  of  the  deep  river  Oceanes,  and 
Ae  entrance  into  the  subtemmean  kingdom  of  Hades.  On  Taman, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  the  volcanic  eruptions  were  probably  much 
more  frequent  than  at  the  present  day ;  and  these  might  easily  have 
given  cause  for  the  myth  of  the  Pyri-Phlegethon,  thatrfrer  of  the  nether 
world  which  ran  with  liquid  fire.  In  addition,  the  fable  of  the  dashing 
rocks  in  the  sooth  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian 
BosphoruB,  appears  older  than  that  relating  to  Sicily.  It  is  more  than 
proliable  that  the  eariier  singers  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  meant  by 
their  Symplegades  the  same  rooks  which  Homer  calls  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  At  any  rate,  this  explanation,  which  Dubois  de  Montpereux 
Umself  borrowed  from  a  Flench  philologian,  is  interesting,  and  deserves 
further  investigation. 

The  first  town  at  which  our  author  landed  in  the  Crimea  was  Kertsch, 
a  new  place,  and  a  medley  of  Italian  and  Russian  styles  of  architecture. 
Houses  with  flat  roofs  remind  the  visitor  of  the  former,  and  wide — ^gene- 
rally unpaved — streets,  of  the  latter.  On  tlie  whole,  tills  little  town  is 
a  more  pleasant  object  than  the  majority  of  those  inhabited  by  Russians. 
It  is  said  to  eontam  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  number  which  is 
gradually  increasing.  But  Kertseh  will  not  aittain  its  real  value  nni^l 
the  countries  on  the  Don  are  more  extensively  cultivated.  At  present 
it  is  the  agency  between  them  and  the  south,  but  fhe  productions  of  this 
part  of  Russia  are  still  so  slight,  that  ihe  export  trade  is  of  hardly  any 
nnportance.  The  Cossack  of  the  Don  at  present  j^ant  only  so  mu(m 
com  as  they  require  for  their  own  consumption.  In  addition,  they  live 
simply,  and  have  few  or  no  wants.  Their  clothes  are  general^  of  nome 
manufiEbcture,  or  obtained  from  Russian  factories.  The  principal  trade  is, 
consequently,  confined  to  fish  and  salt,  which  are  exchanged  for  com  in 
the  harbours  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Considerable  trade  is  maintained  in 
this  way  with  Taganrog,  a  town  which  bore  promise  of  importance  some 
twenty  years  back,  but  has  lost  its  pretHge,  while  Kertsch  gained  it. 
The  salt  is  obtained  from  small  lakes,  mtmted  to  the  south  of  Kertsch ; 
fish  are  dried  and  salted,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  the  latter  are 
annually  exported  to  the  south  of  Russia.  Caviare  is  aleo  prepared  here ; 
and  though  the  sturgeons  captured  here  are  not  so  laige  as  those  found  in 
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the  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kur-Araxes»  the  osviare  is  not  at  all 
inferior  in  taste.  At  the  spot  where  Kertsoh  now  stands,  several  hun« 
dred  years  B.Cn  flourished  Pantikaf  aon,  the  residence  of  the  Bos* 
phoran  kings.  The  importanoe  of  this  Greek  colony  was  only  discovered 
a  few  years  haok,  hv  numerous  antiquities  that  were  dug  out ;  and  fur- 
ther research  would  only  confirm  this  opinion.  Unfortunately,  these 
precious  witnesses  of  earlier  ages  have  heen  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
dsposited  ia  the  Hermitage  PahMe.  Still,  many  remains  of  ancient 
buddings  can  still  be  traced  in  the  vickuty,  especially  on  the  Akropolis 
of  Paatikapffion,  to  the  south  of  the  present  town. 

On  leaving  Kertsch  our  travell^  piooeeded  to  ELaffa;  and  hie  descrip- 
tion of  the  road  will  be  read  with  interest  '^  The  road  ran  due  west 
through  a  steppe  intersected  by  low  hiUe.  This  steppe^  btywever,  diffen 
aaatenaUy  £rom  those  seen  in  Cis-Caucasia,  and  is  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Amcfioaa  Pampas,  through  its  flatness  and  want  of  water.  For 
thsi  reason  vegetation  is  only  found  in  the  rainy  season^  while 
during  the  scorohing  eummer  the  district  is  converted  into  a  perfect 
desert,  and  oan  hardly  foster  a  few  herbs  and  brushy  shrubs,  imther  of 
which  bear  a  resemblaace  to  iihe  natural  hue  of  plants.  The  soil,  on  the 
entire  eastern  side  of  the  Crimea,  is  generally  formed  ef  hmestone  and 
mad,  and  belongs  to  the  new  tertiary  or  diluvian  era.  As  is  the  case 
in  all  real  deserts,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  salt  present,  whioh  im- 
pedes the  growth  of  plants.  This  steppe  had  also  a  grey  colour.  All 
the  plants  I  saw  were  of  the  same  hue,  and  about  a  foot  in  ^ight 
There  were  &w  varieties,  but  of  these  eaoh  extended  for  a  long  distance, 
which  added  to  die  monotony."  The  surrounding  hills,  however,  are 
much  more  fertile  than  the  plains  through  which  our  author  passed,  and 
serve  as  pastive-grounds  for  the  numetoos  herds  of  the  Tartars. 

Theodosia,  or  Feodosia,  as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  comparatively  a  new 
towj^  and  was  established  by  the  Russians ;  but  600  B.C.  a  Milesian 
esiony,  bearing  the  same  name^  was  settled  here.  It  was  tribwtary  to 
the  Bosphoran  kings  or  the  republie  of  Chesson,  and  though  it  soon 
gained  its  ind^Mudenoe,  it  never  equalled  Pantikapseon  in  importance. 
In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  the  town  fell  into  decay,  and  appears 
to  ha^e  been  utterly  destroyed  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Migration  of  the 
nations.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  oentory^  when  the  MoneoliaBS  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Crimea,  that  a  town  called  Kapha,  or  KaJGn,  was 
built  on  the  same  apot,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  the  Genoese.  Under 
the  i^otection  of  this  powerful  repaUie  Kafia  eoon  increased,  so  tiiat 
within  a  century  it  contained  more  than  100,000  iahabitaots,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  ef  the  second  Constantino^  Traders  from  £aSa 
]PFent  de^  into  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  even  beyond  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ibis  colony  of  the 
Cienoose  ^[>pears  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  aietpflyolis  injaower  and 
waalth,  bat  it  still  had  its  vioercr^  sent  from  Genoa.  While  Genoa  was 
irostu^  its  strength  by  internal  ^ssensions  and  contests  wvAl  its  powmfid 
rivaly  Venioe,  KuBGei  extended  Its  possessions,  so  that  the  most  yaiuafale 
haf«os  ^iomg  the  whole  of  the  southern  ooart  of  the  Bkok  Sea  ffcadnally 
M  into  its  haadk  But  the  eoaqueet  «f  Constantisiefle  by  tha  Turks 
ivas  the  mgui  ler  the  downlid  of  Xa&.  Nine  years  latere  Teehisond, 
SbU  into  Oe  hands  «f  the  same  ooni|asix»v  Makamwi  XL    Within, 
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thirteen  years  of  this  date,  Ka&,  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  yielded 
without  a  blow  to  the  fi>e  of  Chriatianity.  With  ihe  exception  of  the 
Macedonian  Alexander,  the  first  Cbalifes,  and  the  later  Mongols,  there 
are  few  kings  who,  in  the  short  space  of  two-and-twenty  years,  so  deso- 
lated such  flourishing  and  powernil  cities,  of  which  two  were  the  capitals 
of  great  empires,  as  did  the  barbarous  Muhamed  II. 

Kaffa  voluntarily  yielded.  Its  inhabitants  hoped  to  escape  the  &te  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebisond,  and  trusted  the  words  of  the  Moslem. 
As  if  there  had  not  been  warning  signs  in  abundance  of  the  most  horrible 
treachery  and  the  most  ignominious  want  of  fiiith  I  The  city  was 
mnted  mercy,  but  40,000  inhabitants  were  forced  to  migrate  to  the 
desolated  Constantinople,  and  1600  boys  were  torn  from  their  mothers  to 
become  the  slaves  of  the  Padishah  and  the  other  magnates  of  the  empire. 
Plundering  was  not  allowed,  it  is  true,  but  the  unhappy  citiiens  were 
forced  to  give  up  one-half  of  their  property.  But  this  was  only  a  trifle 
compared  with  what  would  occur  dunng  the  next  three  years.  The 
Tartar  Khan,  Mengli  Ghirei,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
power  of  the  Genoese,  completed  the  barbarities  which  the  Turks  had 
commenced.  Description  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  surpass  all  that 
can  be  conceived.  Streams  of  blood,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  ihe  term, 
poured  through  the  streets.  Ships  with  Genoese  money  and  Genoese 
valuables  were  sent  to  Constantinople.  But  what  the  fooush  inhabitants 
of  Kafla  had  not  dared  to  do,  was  done  by  ihe  people  of  the  smaller 
villages  and  towns.  They  defended  themselves  manfully  agiunst  the 
Turkish  hordes,  and  preferred  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  ihan  yield 
to  such  mercy.  The  cruel  and  fiedthless  followers  of  Islamism  saw  once 
again  that  Christians  were  ready  to  die  for  their  belie£  A  few  men  in 
Mangup  dared  to  resist  the  fiiry  of  a  victorious  tyrant  and  his  immense 
forces. 

After  everything  had  been  plundered  and  carried  ofi^,  and  no  more 
treasures  were  carried  fr«m  kafla  the  Rich  to  Constantinople,  the 
haughty  Padishah  believed  that  it  only  required  a  sign  from  him  to 
make  the  city  once  again  the  emporium  of  Asiatic  wealth.  But  trade 
had  disappeared  with  the  murder  and  expulsion  of  the  Genoese.  In  vain 
were  all  the  encourafi;ements  now  given  to  the  townsmen  of  KaffiL 
When  once  desolation  has  ruled,  man's  will  is  but  of  littie  use  in  driving 
it  out  again.  Within  a  few  years  a  desert  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  activity.  In  the  place  of  men,  sheep  wandered  along  the  coast 
and  fed  on  the  pasturage  of  the  newly-arisen  steppe.  At  last  the  Crimea 
became  Russian.  Cal£arine  II.  recognised  the  vidue  of  the  peninsula, 
and  thought  she  possessed  the  power  to  regenerate  it.  With  slight  in- 
terruptions the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas  tried  to  restore  its 
pristine  splendour :  neither  sacrifices  nor  exertions  were  spared.  But, 
for  all  that,  it  only  progresses  very  slowly.  History  tells  us  that  cities, 
once  ruined,  can  never  return  to  their  old  magnificence.  New  towns  may 
be  built  on  ihe  sites  of  the  old,  but  they  appear  ever  condemned  to 
remain  insignificant  Odessa  was  built  only  a  few  years  back ;  and  a 
future  appears  to  await  it  It  has  already  drawn  to  itself  the  entire  trade 
with  Southern  Russia  ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  unfavourable  situation,  no  town 
on  the  widely-extended  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  can  compete  witii  it,  and  all 
are,  more  or  lesa^  dependent  on  Odessa.     Theodosia  has  ^ured  tiie  sariie 
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&te  as  Taganrog ;  thirty  years  ago  every  possible  care  was  devoted  to 
its  mercantile  improvement.  Suddenly,  KTertsch  was  found  to  be  more 
favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  so  the  attention  of  the  government 
was  transferred  to  that  town.  For  trade  purposes,  Theodosia  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  Sebastopol.  A  convenient  road  leads  to  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  the  eastern  part  of  which,  in  addition,  is  better  suited 
for  cultivation  than  the  western.  The  Don  pours  into  the  adjoining  Sea 
of  Azov  :  nearer  still  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban.  A  conjunction  with 
the  mountaineers  in  hostility  to  Russia  can  consequently  be  easily  main- 
tained. All  these  are  motives  which  would  render  tne  possession  of 
Theodosia  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  English,  especially  as,  on 
account  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  can  be  much  more  easily  aefended 
against  an  assailing  army  than  is  the  case  with  Sebastopol. 

While  at  Theodosia,  our  author  took  an  opportunity  of  satbfying  his 
curiosity  about  the  Crimean  wines,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and 
he  describes  his  experiences  in  the  following  fashion  : 

^' '  What  wine  will  the  gentlemen  order?'  was  the  host's  reply  to  our 
demand.  *■  Would  you  like  Forster-Traminer,  Johannisberger,  or  Leisten 
wine  ?  Or  are  you  less  patriotic,  and  give  a  preference  to  French,  Spanish, 
or  Cape  wines  ?  In  that  case,  I  would  recommend  you  a  Bordeaux  of 
first-rate  quality.'  *  We  do  not  want  foreign  wines,  but  the  Crimean 
growth.'  *  I  see,  gentlemen,'  the  host  continued,  '  that  this  is  your  first 
visit  to  the  Crimea,  or  else  you  would  be  aware  that  all  the  wines  I 
have  mentioned  are  made  from  grapes  which  grow  in  the  Crimea.  Our 
vineyard  cultivators  have  procured  at  a  small  expense  all  the  better  sorts 
of  vines  firom  every  coun^,  even  from  America,  but  always  call  the 
wine  produced  by  the  name  of  the  vine  on  which  the  grapes  grew.  Thus 
my  Rhenish  was  not  made  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  southern  coast.' 

^'  Being  thus  instructed,  we  drank  the  various  sorts  of  wine  in  rotation : 
Johannis&rg,  StSnwein,  St.  Jullien,  Champagne,  Madeira,  Cape,  &c., 
and  found  them  not  unpleasant  beverage,  though  not  bearing  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  varieties  whose  names  they  bore.  The  only  thing 
they  had  in  common  was  the  price,  for  the  superior  sorts  cost  two  roubles 
asngnai,  or  about  twenty  pence,  and  nothing  decent  could  be  procured 
under  a  thaler." 

The  road  from  Theodosia  to  Simpheropol  only  seemed  the  more  to 
remove  our  author's  impressions  as  to  the  boasted  fertility  of  the  Crimea. 
The  whole  distance  the  road  ran  through  the  same  desolate  nampas  as  the 
professor  had  seen  near  Kertsch,  with  this  difference,  that  the  vegetation 
was  still  more  scanty.  The  nearer  they  drew  to  Simpheropol,  the  soil 
became  a  brilliantly  white  and  crumbling  limestone,  ana  was  only  rarely 
covered  by  a  slight  coating  of  marl.  The  surface  was  one  mass  of  dust, 
which  was  driven  in  the  travellers'  faces  by  the  wind.  Though  the  con- 
tinual aspect  of  a  burning  white  superficies  of  lime  has  a  most  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  eyesight,  the  dust  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere  is  much 
more  painful,  as  it  frequeotly  produces  inflammation.  Even  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  steppe  are  subject  to  epidemic  attacks  of  the  so-called  Egyp- 
tian opthalmia.  At  times,  too,  they  met  flocks  of  sheep,  but  even  mese 
were  very  inferior  to  those  found  in  Cis-Caucasia,  and  appeared  to  have 
degenerated.  In  size  they  assumed  an  intermediate  rank  between  the 
fiu-tails  and  the  present  Russian  steppe  sheep.    The  tail  was  fat  only  at 
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the  loo^  and  grew  gndoallj  naaowwv  ^  ^^  ^^  1^  a  pyramidal  foun. 
The  majority  of  the  sheep  were  of  a  dirty  yeUow  ooloor :  some  wera 
spotted  with  black,  or  entirelj  of  that  eokmr*     llLece  was  not  usiiigle 

r'lmen  of  the  formerly  so  oelehrated  Crimean  aheep^  which  produced 
well-kaown  fleeoes.  The  cattle,  howoFcr,  were  more  sespeotable 
eljeots,  and  diough  smaller  than  those  on  the  Kuhan,  are  geaeiatty  of 
tb»  saaie  light-brown  colour. 

On  the  road  to  Simpheropol,  Professor  Koch  passed  through  a  large 
Taxtar  village,  said  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  called  after  the 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated,  Karassu  Baiar,  or  the  Market  of  the  Black 
WatexB.  Catharine  II.  left  tiie  Tartars  only  two  villages,  Kartmsii  Baar 
and  Baktdtt-Sarai,  in  whi<^  they  could  follow  thebr  own  devices  un- 
hindered. Until  now  the  promise  of  the  great  empress  has  beoiL  held 
sacred,  and  only  Tartars  are  allowed  to  live  in  them.  Karassu  Bazar 
reminded  our  author  <^  Trebisond  :  '^  Narrow  and  dirty  streets,  throagh 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  drive,  are  visible  here^  Tail  ariiite 
walls  boond  the  eourt-yard  on  the  side  of  the  street :  belnnd  them  lies 
the  dwelling  of  the  family,  and  a  garden,  in  which  the  female  members 
can  rej<Mce  in  the  blessed  sunshine  without  being  regarded  by  strange 
eyes.  Karassu  Bazar  is  rich  in  mosques,  of  wluch  there  are  two-and- 
twenty,  and  in  minarets,  of  which  I  counted  seven.  The  ibrmer  were 
generally  large  quadrangles,  oidy  diaplaying  a  suifiice  of  white  wall,  but 
the  others  were  remarkably  taper  and  gracefiil,  and  looked  very  pleasant 
as  lliey  rose  from  die  mass  ol  houses,  and  among  the  fresh  verdure  of 
the  gardens.  Such  a  Tartar  viUage  is  indubitably  more  picturesque  than 
a  Russian  town,  where  the  churches  and  towers  cause  an  unpleasant  efifeet 

S'  their  tawdry  coats  of  paint.  As  is  the  case  in  Tiflis  and  the  East, 
e  male  sex  in  Little  Tartaxy — icx  tiiat  was  the  name  given  at  the  end 
of  the  last  eentviy  to  the  Crimea  and  a  portion  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Aaov — leads  a  life  in  the  open  air.  All*  the  artisans  wark 
in  the  street,  or  at  least  in  their  c^en  shops:  all  ef  one  trade  work  and 
sit  dose  together,  so  that  the  shoemakers,  then  the  taibrs,  dbe^  Icrm  a 
row.  The  former  are  very  celebrated,  and  their  shoes  are  hi  very  great 
d^vand  among  the  Mahooiedans.  But  other  iNranches  of  the  leathec 
trade  are  carried  on  here  with  great  success.  In  addition,  Karassu  Bazar 
is  femous  for  the  manu&ctare  of  sheaths  for  kindjals  (the  khandjar  of 
the  Turks)  and  for  koives,  which  in  the  last  oentu^  found  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  Asia." 

San^heropol  is  the  capital  of  the  Taurie  government,  containing,  in 
additKHi  to  the  Crimean  peninsula,  the  northmi  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
In  tins  diviskm  are  included  the  poasessions  of  t^  Tartar  Khans  in  the 
last  century  of  their  existeaee.  Most  of  the  Tartars,  however,  ^juUted 
their  fiatherland  after  its  oocupaitk>n  by  the  Russians  in  17S8,  and  found 
shelter,  some  among  the  Toherkess,  who  had  formeriy  recog&ased  thw 
authority,  oihers  among  their  eountrymen  in  Bessarabia.  Scarcely  a 
tUid  of  die  former  owners  of  die  aeil  remained  open  it,  and  these  have 
not  given  i;q»  their  vagabond  life,  despite  all  the  exertions  of  the  Ri»8iana» 
If  a  person  draws  the  attention  of  these  people  to  the  beuefitB  o€  agm 
enUnre,  they  will  generally  reply,  <'  My  fother  lad  a  nomadks  life  and  was 
happy,  and  I  will  do  the  samef  or  else,  ''Just  as  God  gave  the  Ennka 
sans^  theBussiaasthe  plough,  the  Ameniaas  the  oonndi^  boaid,  so  He  . 
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appointed  die  wagffon  for  our  use."  Smtphercmol  was  fermerly  called 
Akme^ed,  that  is,  ^  White  Churchea.  It  b  difficult  to  nnderataiid  1^ 
reasons  why  lihe  Russians  selected  its  present  title,  which,  aooordiag  te 
some,  afteans  the  doubk^  with  others,  the  useAil,  city,  lit  was  fbrmerlj 
the  residence  of  the  Mj^or-domo,  the  Saltan  Kalga,  wiaie  the  Tartar 
Khan  lived  at  Baktcfai-SaraL  The  Saltan  Kalga  was  an  uoportant  p«> 
sonage,  who,  when  the  Ehaa  was  absent  or  ill,  heU  the  rems  of  the  go* 
vemment,  and,  in  addition,  affixed  the  seal  to  ail  the  Khan's  desires  and 
oommands.  The  Kfllga's  substitute  was  oaUed  the  Snltaa  N«reddi%  and 
these  oAices  were  generaily  held  by  princes  of  the  blood  roytL 

Only  one  mecnilMr  of  the  royal  family,  which  is  lineaHy  descended  from 
Genghis  Khan,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ghirei,  still  lives  in  the  Crimea; 
Sahin-Gliira,  the  last  Khan  appointed  and  maintained  on  the  throne  br 
the  Rusnaos,  at  length  grew  tired  of  the  iniemal  dissensions  whioi 
entered  misfortune  on  his  country,  and  abdicated  in  £uroar  of  Catha* 
nne  II. ;  hat,  for  all  Am^  die  Russians  were  forced  to-coixpier  the  cocmtnr 
step  by  step.  The  poor  Sahin**Ghirei  found  no  peace  in  his  own  lano, 
and  retired  to  Cenatantinople.  There  the  former  Tassal  naturally  met 
with  a  very  harsh  leception,  and  was  banished  to  Rhodes.  Afber  a  short 
interval  the  unhappy  man  received,  as  a  special  &vour,  the  aticen  cord— ^ 
that  is,  was  compeUed  to  strangle  himself  wkh  it.  The  fimner  anti-Khan^ 
Sehm  Ghirei,  fled  with  all  the  gmndees  of  the  empire  to  C^ircassia,  and 
did  mnch  to  keep  up  the  eld  animosity  against  Russia.  Only  «ne  member 
of  the  niling  family  remained  behind :  his  son  is  stiii  Jrving,  though  in 
extreme  seclusion.  He  married  an  English  woman,  and  was  having  hii 
children  brought  up  in  the  IVotostaat  iiuth.  His  daughter  was  married, 
in  1844,  to  a  Protestant  officer  in  the  Russbm  service^  What  a  curious 
destiny]  The  Ust  of  the  faaatie  Genghb  Khanides,  the  heroditarv  fbes 
of  CluistiaDity,  who  more  than  oaoe  threatened  its  otter  overthrow, 
JumSelf  a  Christian^  and,  though  sorrounded  by  devotees  of  tiie  infiidlible 
Rttsso-Greek  Church,  a  Fk>ote8tanty  and  manned  to  a  Ftoteateiitl 

£&mpheropol  now  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitants  and  diree  hun- 
dred houses.  It  is  composed  of  two  paits — the  old  Tartar  city,  which  stiH 
bean  the  name  of  Akmet|e4  «nd  the  Rassian  new  town,  which  fimn 
the  moat  utter  4so&trast  to  each  other — ^tfae  one  thorongUy  eastem,  liie 
either  aping  the  convenienoes  of  western  civilisation.  The  only  handsome 
building  in  the  town  is  the  new  cathedral,  near  which  is  the  quadrao- 
gnlar  monument  of  the  hero  ef  the  Crimea,  Pfeinoe  Ddgnvocki-KiimakoL 
With  the  following  description  of  the  marhefr^hwe  we  can  close  our 
aoBount  of  the  vsnmted  capita)  of  the  Crimea: — **  It  was  Friday,  when 
we  walked  through  the  streets,  and  one  of  the  two  days  on  which  the 
market  was  held.  Simpheropol  is  the  emponimiy  not  enly  for  all  the 
pioduoe  of  the  Crimea,  hut  also  lor  foreigtt  jTOods.  Us  fiMrourable  central 
pention  has  done  mnch  to  cause  this.  A  nm  road  runs  to  die  soudiem 
coast,  wi&  which  the  tawn  is  necessarily  in  constant  comnnmieation,  «n 
aneeamt  of  the  mimerous  Gh4teanxasd  gnadens  there.  Hw  Tartars  had 
aamek^  horses>  sheep,  and  oxen  for  sale ;  the  Gaimans  offiaeed  vegetabfes^ 
tntter,  and  <dieese;  tfie  Rassiansi,  oem  and  hvaad.  A  »idber  of  Jewi 
wntmrod  nbent^  and  tried  to  gain  a  livii^  in  any  possible  way.  .  .  •  « 
JSb^  eatde  exposed  for  aale  in  l^e  gveat  aiarhelplaoe  appealed  to  me 
amy  poor;  the  Inmes  weta  thosn^  aoaew^  and  yiet  hrooghi  higk 
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prices.     The  sheep  looked  radier  better.    Camels  were  offered  For  fix>ii|, 
four  to  five  huDdred  roubles  assignai,  that  is,  about  twenty  or  five-and* 
twenty  pounds.     I  was  most  interested  in  the  fruit,  which  Tartars  princi- 
pally  had  brought  to  market     The  Crimean  fruit  is  praised  throiig'h  the 
whole  of  Russia ;  but  what  I  saw  here  did  not  at  all  respond  to  its  repu- 
tation. Without  exception,  every  sort  of  apple  I  tried  wanted  the  peculiar 
delicate  savour  and  that  aroma  which  our  fruit  generally  possesses  in    a 
mater  or  less  degree.     The  pears  were  even  worse  than  the  s^plefl^  and 
did  not  appear  to  me  any  better  than  our  common  wild  or  wood   pears. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  found  the  water-melons  excellent,  as  is  the    case 
generally  in  the  East.     They  have  a  pinkish  colour  when  cut  open^  and 
are  grown  round  Taganrog.  Thence  thev  are  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.     The  Crmiea  appears  to  be  the  only  dis- 
trict in  the  whole  of  Russia  where  the  fruit  and  vine  cultivation  at  all 
flourish,  and  here  again  it  is  only  in  small  patches.     With  the  exception 
of  the  Upper  Salgir  Valley,  fruit  is  only  cultivated  near  Sudak,  Sebas- 
topol,  and  on  die  southern  coast     Tropical  fruits  are  generally  chec^per 
in  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and  the  larger  seaboard  towns,  than  are  the  better 
sorts  of  pears  and  apples.     The  finer  fruit  in  the  Crimea  is  picked  out, 
carefully  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  and  packed  in  chests,  which  are  loaded 
on  the  clumsy  steppe  waggons.     Thus  the  fruit  travels  fifteen  hundred 
and  more  miles  in  a  northern  direction.     In  Moscow  and  Petersburg  it 
b  unwrapped  again  with  equal  care.     It  may  be  imagined  what   the 
price  must  be  were,  when  1  say  that  a  decent  specimen  of  the  i^ple 
genus  costs  a  penny  in  the  Crimea  itself." 

Baktchi-Sarai,  the  former  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Crimea,  is 
situated  about  thirty  versts  from  Simpheropol.  It  is  built  in  a  ravine^ 
through  which  a  merrily-bounding  stream,  the  Tchurukssu,  flows.  As 
the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  nowhere  more  than  a  thousand  paces,  there 
u  just  sufficient  room  for  a  road  and  two  rows  of  houses ;  the  latter  have 
not  the  usual  flat  roofr,  but  a  gable,  covered  with  shingles.  The  tall 
chimneys  harmonise  well  with  the  numerous  graceful  minarets,  and  bear 
a  striking  similitude  to  the  Gothic  architecture.  The  Tartar  inhabitants 
differ  greatly  from  their  countiymen  in  Karassu  Bazar.  Their  dress  re- 
sembles the  Armenian.  It  consists  of  a  long  kaftan,  generally  of  brown 
or  blue  cloth,  which  is  open  on  both  sides,  while  Uie  sleeves'  sit  tight. 
The  trousers  have  the  old  Turkish  cut,  but  are  not  nearly  so  wide,  and 
consequently  better  adapted  for  walking  and  working.  The  head-dress 
consists  of  a  short  cylindrical  fur  cap,  about  a  foot  in  height  The  top 
of  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  red  dodi,  embroidered  in  gold 
or  silver. 

Baktchi-Sarai  extends  for  nearly  three  miles  through  the  narrow 
valley.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  there  are  generally  booths  in  front 
of  the  houses,  where  the  artisans  work  and  expose  gooos  for  sale.  The 
leather  fabrics  are  celebrated:  shoes,  kindjaUuieaths,  riding- whips,  &c, 
are  used  generally  through  the  Crimea,  and  even  exported.  Our  author 
found  much  here  to  remind  him  of  real  Turkish  towns ;  for  instance,  the 
kebadji,  those  restaurateurs  who  prepare  food  on  the  high  road.  A  large 
copper  kettle  stands  on  a  sp^ies  of  hearth,  and  contains  the  mutton^ 
which  is  rendered  savory  by  Various  condiments,  and  principally  with 
onions.    When  sufficiently  cooked,  it  is  laid  on  flat  dishes  and  sold. 
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•While  the  good  folk  in  Constantinople  are  not  addicted  to  soup,  it  is 
here  eaten  with  great  easto.  The  spit  is  also  found  here,  which  hoys 
turn,  covered  with  pieces  of  meat,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  firee  from 
smoke.  The  ekmedji,  or  hakers,  also  prepared  their  different  sorts  of 
hread  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  small  loaves  had  aniseed 
or  caraways  strewed  over  them,  which  imparted  a  pleasant  taste.  Lastly, 
the  coffee-houses  were  just  the  same.  The  guests'  room  was  on  the  first 
floor,  as  the  ground  one  was  a  shop ;  a  gallery  running  round  the  former 
allowed  the  smokers  to  enjoy  their  pipes  in  the  open  air. 

At  about  the  centre  of  Baktchi-Sarai  is  the  opening  of  a  cauldron- 
shaped  valley,  in  which  the  former  rulersl  of  Little  Tartaxy  built  their 
palace,  which  is  still  carefully  preserved  by  the  Russians.  A  quadran- 
gular stone  tells  the  visitor  that  the  great  Catharine  was  here  on  the 
14th  (26th)  Mav,  1787.  The  architectural  style  is  peculiar,  and  differs 
from  nmilar  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  last.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  idea  of  saving  room,  and  the  palace  is  consequently  irregular  in 
the  extreme.  Carved  work  is  found  on  the  windows,  and  in  a  less  degree 
on  the  ceilings  and  doors ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  has  been  painted  of  one 
uniform  red  colour.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  coarse,  and  possess 
no  artistic  value,  though  perhaps,  when  the  Khans  were  still  resident  here, 
when  the  floors  were  covered  with  elegant  carpets,  and  valuable  divans 
ran  along  the  walls,  the  whole  may  have  produced  a  different  effect. 
Our  author  noticed  the  chairs  and  tables,  which  were  still  in  many  of  the 
rooms,  and  had  been  used  hj  the  last  Tartar  Khan,  Sahin-Ghirei.  But 
this  imitation  of  European  mshions  attracted  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
and  led  to  those  repeated  revolts,  which  he  could  only  suppress  by  Rus- 
sian aid. 

The  harem  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  court-yard,  and  separated 
from  the  palace  by  a  high  wall.  It  consisted  of  a  rather  small  garden, 
in  which  was  a  small  house,  with  five  windows  in  a  row.  Here  resided 
the  four  wives  of  the  Khan,  in  utter  seclusion.  In  addition  to  this 
enclosure  there  was  a  small  garden  with  a  bath,  belonging  to  the  harem. 
A  narrow  passage  led  directly  from  the  Khan's  apartments  to  this  garden, 
and  there  was  a  small  room,  whose  window  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
bath.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Khan's  residence  our  author  was  shown 
the  rooms  in  which  Maria  Podocka,  the  heroine  of  one  of  Pushkin's 
poems,  is  said  to  have  lived.  There  is,  namely,  a  myth,  which  history, 
however,  ignores,  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Tartar 
Khan  made  an  inroad  into  Roland,  and  carried  off  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  rich  Count  Potocky.  Infatuated  by  her  charms,  he  tried,  in  vain, 
to  gain  her  affection.  All  his  offers  were  rejected  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Polish  ^rl,  who  only  thought  of  those  she  had  left  at  home.  The  best 
rooms  in  the  whole  palace,  the  handsomest  clothes,  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  were  allotted  to  Maria,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  a  smile 
from  the  mourner.  In  the  palace  of  a  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan  a 
Christian  chapel  was  built,  and  Christian  priests  read  mass.  All  was  in 
vain ;  Maria  remained  silent  and  coy.  The  more  the  haughty  ELhan 
found  his  offers  repulsed,  the  more  his  love  increased.  He  sought  to 
guess  the  slightest  wish  expressed  in  her  eyes,  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  her  favour.  Maria  saw  this,  and  was  deeply  moved. 
Her  hatred  was  gradually  converted  into  respect     But  she  could  not 
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make  up  her  nuad  to  give  her  hand  to  the  foe  of  hor  FBligion,  ftod  thflb 
ana  who  had  torn  her  from  her  beloved  relations  and  deir  fiUherlaad. 
And  yet  the  Taxiar  Khaa  began  to  feel  happy;  the  ^oomy  frowm 
nadually  left  his  handsome,  manly  hce.  He  yielded  to  the  hope  tha4 
hb  wi^es  would  eventually  be  crowned  with  euooesB.  Peaoe  letamecl 
to  his  mind  om>e  mom.  At  that  moment  the  jealousy  o£  a  woawn  robbed 
him  of  the  fruition  of  his  daiiing  wishes.  The  Khan  had  previously 
bestowed  all  his  favours  on  a  Georgian.  The  latter,  jealous  of  her  new 
rival,  only  thought  of  freeing  henelf  from  the  hated  frivourite.  SImi 
easily  snooeeded  an  gaining  her  frienddiip'  by  feigned  nepresentations ; 
bat  all  her  efforts  to  ruin  £e  lovely  Maria  were  iraitless.  The  Eastern 
oottU  no  lon&^er  restrain  her  ftiry,  and  finally  drove  her  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  the  mnooent  girl,  who  lell  dead  without  a  word. 

The  Tartar  Khan  was  hardly  ia^drmed  of  the  fsarfrd  crimm  ere  he 
inflicted  a  tenible  ponishment  on  the  crhninab.  liJm  a  madouin  ho 
woandered  through  the  lofity  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  ened  in  vain 
mi  lus  beloved  Maria,  who  wowd  so  soon  have  been  his  own.  All  the 
wom«i  of  the  hanm  were  stmngled,  but  the  actual  murdewsB  was  torn 
in  Y^^^  ^y  ^'^  horses.  Over  the  grave  of  his  beloved  a  magnificeai 
maiiFdleum  was  erected,  whose  steps,  as  often  as  aioming  and  evening 
returned,  the  Khan  bedewed  with  tears  of  despair.  Thus  oae  day,  one 
week,  followed  the  other*  His  peace  was  utterly  gone.  But  suddenly  he 
Mmsed  himself  Ufi  sashed  once  again  to  the  battle-^e&d.  Desoladan 
teacked  his  footsteps.  yilli^;es  and  towns  were  buried  in  rains^  until  the 
nafaappy  man  fbumi  the  deoSi  he  sought. 

This  story  appears  to  be  bounded  on  that  of  the  £ur  Georgian  Dilara* 
Beke,  for  the  history  of  Poland,  as  we  said  before,  is  entirely  silent  oq 
the  anl^ect  of  a  fair  maiden  carried  off  by  the  Tartar  Khan.  Still,  the 
atoty  is  firmly  believed  in  Baktchi-Sarai,  and  the  mausoleam  is  pointed 
oat.  G^is  is  not  in  the  coort-yaid,  bat  in  the  large  garden  attached  to 
the  palace,  and  consists  of  a  handsome  arched  cupola  without  any  inserip- 
tma.  In  additimt  to  this  mausoleum,  however,  the  deeply-lamentiag 
Khan  had  a  fountain  made  in  one  of  his  favourite  apartments,  which  was 
iartended  to  depict  ihe  state  of  his  heart,  and  was  called  Sdseb^  or  the 
fcoaAain  of  tears.  It  consists  of  several  cascades  arranged  pyramidicaUy 
above  one  another.  The  water  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  uppermost 
basin  in  another  and  larger  one,  just  beneath  it.  £i  the  latter  is  larger^ 
and  yet  only  contains  the  same  <{aantity  4)f  water  as  the  one  above,  it 
Acms  somewhat  more  slowly  iolo  the  third  basin.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  until  the  k>we6t  basin  is  of  so  great  cirsumferenoe  that  the 
snyter  only  flews  over  in  shops.  These  are  intended  to  seprssent  the 
tears  which  the  mourning  Khan  wept  nightly.  Aoeovding  to  other 
tuamUers  there  is  an  inseription  of  this  fountain,  which  does  not  appear 
tohave  any  reference  to  the  above  story.  It  runs  as  fiaUoiPa:  '<The 
eonateaance  af  Bagkd-Sharai  is  brightened  by  the  beneroknt  case  of  the 
Krim  Gfairei,  the  Enlightened.  His  protecting  kmd  has  appeased  the 
tbirst  of  the  land*  If  there  be  another  fountain  like  this,  let  it  dispfaiy 
itBQl£  Danmscus  and  Bagdhad  have  witnessed  many  tfasii^  hut  never 
anohajEurfemitaiA.    In  the  year  1 167  <fr«n  the  UegintV' 

During  oar  aathor's  stay  at  Baktehi-Saaai  he  amde  an  exoarsion  to 
Oe  Jewish  village  of  DM&th  Kakh,  n^idi  gives  hasi  an  appwteaity  to 
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me  an  aooonnt  of  the  Karaites,  who  htsve  lately  attracted  the  atteatioa 
of  savans  in  a  great  degree.  According  to  the  latest  researches,  it  is 
probable  that:  ihe  Karaim  are  descended  from  Jews,  who  were  led  away 
at  die  Babylonish  captinty,  and  did  not  return  home.  It  is  undoubted 
ttal  Jews  setded  in  Armeina  and  the  Traxi»*CaueasMU  countries,  mors 
espeeiany  in  Daghistan,  long  before^  Ae  destniction  of  Jemsalsni,  and 
ihat  the  cosmranication  with  their  fatherhmd  was  gradually  quite  hrofcaii 
6ff.  The  Armenian  and  Caucasian  Jews  maioteimed  tlie  doctrines  of 
Moses  in  great  purity,  as  they  wese  enabled  to  follow  the  mode  of 
worship  handed  down  from  father  to  son  without  hindrance.  The  case 
was  difiersnt  with  ihe  Jews  who  remained  in  Folestine,  for  in  their 
subordinate  position  they  gradually  introduced  into  their  r^tgion  aumy  ot 
tile  doctrines  b^onging  to  the  nations  among  whom  they  liyed.  The 
TalmudlHS  doctrine  was  gradually  developed  in  Judaism  by  tiie  schoob  of 
Tiberias  and  Babylon,  in  the  fish  up  to  the  eighth'  century.  It  yearty 
took  deeper  root,  and  eyentually  acquired  entire  recognition.  A  portion 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Caucasus  was  at  last  taught  the  new  doctoines  by  their 
co-religionists  in  Constantinople.  A  yiolent  discussion  arose,  in  cons^ 
quence,  among  the  Caucasian  Jews :  those  who  remained  fiuthfttl  to  their 
old  faith  were  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  the  Crimea.  Here 
they  found  many  of  their  co-refigionists.  According  to  the  histonoal 
documents  of  Abraham  Firkowitch,  the  residence  of  Jews  in  Dshuffuih* 
Kaleh  appears  to  have  commenced  about  640  b.o.  There  are  still  Jem* 
in  the  Caucasus  who  do  not  recognise  the  Talmud,  but  their  number  is 
said  to  be  yery  small.  In  addition,  there  are  a  few  Karaim  in  seyend 
western  and  southern  goyemments  of  Russia. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Karaim  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  which  has  separated  from  the  Mother  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  Jews  who  have  maintaiiied  the  true  doctrine^  while 
the  Talmudists  have  materially  dissented.  The  present  reform  part^ 
among  the  Grerman  Jews  approadmates  closely  to  the  Karaim  in  dieir 
rdigious  worship.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
wora  Karerm.  The  most  probable  is  the  one  that  the  Jews  who  were 
removed  to  Armenia  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia  received  the  name  of 
Karaim.  Accor^g  to  odiers,  the  name  ELaraim,  or  Karaites,  waa 
originally  applied  to  the  foUowers  of  the  Rabbi  Aman,  who  opposed  the 
TaLnudists  in  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have  established  a  separate  sect  The 
number  of  the  Jews  in  the  Caucasus  was^  probably,  connderabl^  largex 
m  the  first  century  afW  Christ  They  posnbly  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  causing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  sweetod  by  the  Chasanb 
.It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  peculiar  ciroumstsnee  that  a  whole  nation  suddenly 
were  converted  to  a  religion  whose  devotees  possessed  not  the  slighteafe 
influence,  and  were  already  more  or  less  exposed  to  contempt  It  is  equally 
inexj^cable  what  became  of  the  Jewish  Chasars  alter  their  expulsion.  As 
their  rulers  had  their  chief  establishment  in  the  Crimea,  it  is,  further,  not 
improbable  that  a  quantity  of  the  Caucasian  Jews  were  induced  to  settle 
in  the  Crimea  among  their  new  co-religionists.  The  oldest  document  of 
the  Karaim  in  Ds^uth  Kaleh  dates  frx)m  the  most  hrilliant  period 
of  the  Jewish  Chasars  in  the  Crimea,  the  seventh  century.  There  is^ 
therefore,  some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  the  Crimean  Karaiia 
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originally  came  from  the  Caucasus,  except  that  the  emigration  took  place 
at  a  considerably  later  date. 

The  next  place  to  which  Professor  Koch  went  was  Sebastopol.  The 
soil  upon  which  this  city  is  built  is  in  every  respect  so  interesting,  that 
it  deserves  a  nearer  description.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
running  from  east  to  west,  and  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  width 
may  be  about  eight,  the  whole  extent,  from  forty-five  to  fifty  miles.  It 
is  composed  of  a  plateau,  intersected  by  ravines  which  run  for  some 
distance  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  is  divided  from  the  continent 
by  a  precipitous  vallev,  through  which  a  stream  flows.  In  this  way  a 
narrow  bay  has  been  formed,  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  whole  world, 
and  which  the  Russian  government  selected  for  its  war  haven  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  addition,  this  strip  of  land  has  four  inlets  on  its  northern 
side,  which  are  also  very  deep,  and  are  filled  with  water  from  the  Great 
Bay.  According  to  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  these  cavities  are  not 
Neutunian,  but  have  a  volcanic  origin.  The  new  stone,  which  according 
to  nim  belongs  to  the  limestone  of  the  steppes,  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  by  eruptions.  Petrifiustions,  however,  are  rarely  found,  and  the 
few  existmg  are  so  changed,  that  none  can  be  established  with  certainty, 
at  least  in  the  bay  of  Sebastopol.  But  the  further  we  go  to  the  east, 
where  the  volcanic  influences  were  weaker,  shells  are  piled  up ;  and  we 
soon  acqmre  the  certainty  of  the  interesting  £Eust,  that  the  shells  at  first 
belonged  to  the  sea,  but  afterwards  to  fresh  water,  but  both  are  strangely 
mingled  together.  The  stone  formation  towards  the  south  becomes 
older,  while  in  the  north  it  belongs  to  the  newest  tertiary  era ;  the  pro- 
montory at  the  south  is  bounded  by  Jura  formation.  The  plateau  is  very 
infertile,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  great  want  of  water.  Its  surface 
represents  a  real  pampas,  which  is  only  covered  with  scanty  vegetation  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  and  autumn.  A  few  stunted  oaks  grow  at  the 
spot  where  the  promontory  is  connected  with  the  continent. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  B.C., 
traders  belonging  to  the  Pontic  Heradea  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  and  gave  we  new  colony  the  name  of  their  Father  City.  The 
puiched,  infertile  soil  of  the  peninsula  did  not  at  all  remind  them  of  the 
green  and  lovely  scenery  of  their  home,  and  induced  the  Gk^eks  to  alter 
Its  name  to  x^/>P<»^<^f9  ^^  x^P^^^^^h  ^'^^  ^  ^^^  infertile  island.  To 
distinguish  it  from  other  peninsulas,  it  received  the  pronomen  of  the 
Heradeontic  Chersonese.  With  time  the  town,  which  had  received  the 
name  of  Cherson,  acquired  great  importance,  as  its  inhabitants  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  entire  trade  with  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Jealous  of  its  prosperity,  the  Bosphoran  kings  on  the  other . 
side  of  the  Crimea  tried  in  vain  to  humiliate  it.  At  the  period  of  the 
great  migration,  when  Panticapseon  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
and  nations  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  were  razed  from  the  page  of 
history,  Cherson  held  its  ground  against  every  storm,  though  it  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  When  the  Goths  held  the  Crimea,  they  appear 
also  to  have  taken  possession  of  Cherson,  for  Procopius  calls  it  expressly  a 
Gothic  city.  The  history  of  the  (xoths  in  the  Crimea,  though  so  vaJlu- 
able  and  interesting,  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  At  the  first 
period  of  the  migration,  the  Goths  retired  into  the  savage  and  inaccessible 
coast  range,  and  remained  there  at  least  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
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When  the  Chasars  became  masters  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Chasaria;  but  the  southern  coasts,  more  especiaUjr  the 
western  portion,  with  the  above-mentioned  strip  of  land,  retainea  the 
name  of  Gothia.  The  name  of  Chasaria  disappeared  from  history,  while 
that  of  Gothia  retained  its  si^ificance.  In  a  treaty  between  the  chief- 
tain of  the  Golden  Horde  and  the  Genoese  of  Rafia,  in  the  year  1380, 
Gothia  was  handed  over  to  the  latter.  At  this  period,  consequently, 
(joths  must  have  existed  in  the  Crimea.  The  well-known  and  much- 
discussed  statement  of  the  Dutch  Rubruquis,  who  heard  Grothic  spoken 
here  in  the  year  1263,  is  therefore  no  fable.  At  last,  the  fierce  homes  of 
the  Turks  fell  upon  the  unhappy  Christian  inhabitants,  and  cut  them 
down,  or  compelled  them  to  eive  up  thdr  iiuth  and  assume  Islamism.  A 
contemporary  describes  the  heroic  defence  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Mangup, 
a  castle  now  lying  in  ruins,  and  calls  these  the  last  remnants  of  the  Gothic 
nation  and  language.  According  to  another  author,  who,  however,  lived 
a  hundred  years  later,  these  two  dukes  were  Greeks.  During  our  author*s 
lengthened  stay  on  the  southern  coast  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  the  natives.  They  bear  the  name  of  Tartars,  it  is  true,  but 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  northern  plains.  It  is  indubitable  that 
they  are  of  an  utterly  different  descent,  and,  probably,  have  not  a  drop  of 
Mongolo-Tartaric  blood  in  their  veins.  They  possess  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Greeks.  The  men  are  generally  small,  like  the 
Greeks,  but  very  handsome,  and  have  always  a  noble  countenance.  The 
women  and  g^rls  are  frequently  seen  unveiled. 

In  our  author's  description  of  Sebastopol  we  find  but  little  new,  as  so 
much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last  six  months ;  but 
the  following  extract  may  prove  interesting : 

'*We  were  permitted  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Nicholas 
Bastion.  Here  my  heart  grew  very  sad,  for  I  saw  nothing  but  weapons 
of  murder  around  me.  This  bastion  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and 
has  three  stories,  one  above  the  other.  I  was  astonished  that  the  soft 
stone  of  Inkerman  was  used  for  the  building,  as,  when  exposed  to  wind 
and  storm,  it  wears  away  quicker  than  granite  and  other  Plutonic  stones, 
especiaUy  as  an  extraordinarily  hard  green  stone  (diorit)  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  possible  that  soft,  friable  stone  is 
better  suited  to  resist  bombs ;  at  any  rate,  the  destruction  of  Bomaisund 
has  proved  that  granite  cannot  withstand  our  present  instruments  of  de- 
struction. On  the  ground-floor  lay  the  bombs  and  grenades.  I  saw  the 
stoves  in  which  the  balls  were  heated  red-hot,  before  firing.  There 
were  three  batteries,  each  armed  with  196  guns.  The  larger  guns, 
which  were  64-pounders,  were  separated  frt>m  the  rest,  and  stood  in 
special  casemates.  The  larger  divisions  contained  twenty  or  more  guns, 
aiiid  served  at  the  same  dme  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers." 

The  actual  town  has  a  very  pleasant  aspect,  from  the  fact  that  trees 
stand  before  many  of  the  houses,  and  in  some  instances  vines  overgrow 
their  frt>ntage.  In  this  respect  the  Catharine-street  deserves  especial 
mention.  Towards  the  war  haven  reside  the  officers  and  higher  em- 
ploy^, near  the  sea  the  married  sailors  and  subalterns.  Upon  a  lofty 
point  in  the  town  stands  the  library,  which  might  earily  be  taken  for  an 
observatory.     Not  &r  horn,  the  library  is  a  new  church,  built  after  the 
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moiA  of  the  Tevple  of  Thesevs  m  Athens.  It  is  a  ba8ilic%  supported  hj 
Doric  piUanu  Tfaeinteikr  is  sniiple  and  tasteful,  whieh  is  iviber  a  raiit^ 
m  Russia,  where  the  chorehes  are  overkden  widi  poor  piotmres.  Near 
tfiis  chnreh  is  die  moDwoent  efeeted  to  Ifae  hrave  Koiarsky.  Ih  the  lait 
Taroo-RossiaB  war  diis  hero's  ship  was  attacked  hy  tiuree  of  the  enemT^ 
ships  of  the  Mae ;  and  oa  their  attenqitinfi^  to  mMcrd  him,  he  deeborad 
that  he  wooU  hbw  himself  and  tiie  enemy  out  of  the  water  together. 
In  ooDseqnenee,  the  Turks  retired  to  a  safer  distanee,  and  Kosissky  sac- 
ceedsd  in  ssvio^  his  brig,  the  Mevcmy,  and  rejoining  the  fleet  At  the 
end  of  the  Catiiarine-strset,  towards  the  happen,  is  the  cottage  m  which 
Catharine  U.  resided  during  her  short  stay  here.  Tartars  entered  into 
a  conspiraef  to  murdw  the  empress.  Fortnnately  ihm  design  was  be* 
trayed,  and  Catharine  had  just  time  to  escape.  To  the  sooth  of  the 
town  is  the  pleasant  Booleviurd,  the  most  frequented  walk  in  SebastopoL 
There  is  a  fine  jforospect  henoe  over  t^  greater  portion  of  tiie  town,  the 
entire  haven,  the  i^posite  coast,  and  a  magnifieent  sea  view.  Further 
to  the  east,  at  some  dktance  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  oak  wood, 
hospitals  and  barracks  have  been  erected.  As  can  be  imagined,  the 
nomber  of  sailors  and  soldiers  who  spend  the  winter  in  Sebastop<^  is 
▼ery  considerable.  Our  author  was  told  that  they  amomited  to  15,000 
or  20,000.  There  are  sereral  barracks  built  on  Uie  odier  side  for  their 
occupation.  The  nnmber  of  permanent  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  8000  or  10,000. 

After  inspecting  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  Sebastopol,  our  author 
proceeded  on  his  journey  along  ihd  lovely  sou&em  eoast.  The  first  place 
he  aniyed  at  was  BalaJdaya,  for  which  he  could  hardly  have  then  fore- 
boded such  a  melancholy  celel»ity  as  it  has  now  attained.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Balaklaya  are  Grreeks,  who  quitted  Turkey  during  the  reign  of 
the  great  Catharine,  and,  having  obtained  special  privileges,  settled  at 
the  same  spot  where^  more  than  2000  years  before^  the  Milesians  from 
Asia  Minor  had  pknted  themselves  and  founded  the  colony  of  Symbolon 
(Cembalo,  among  ^  Italians  of  die  middle  ages).  This  colony,  how* 
ever,  never  attained  ai^great  importance,  and  was  a  dependency  of  the 
republic  of  Cherson.  When  the  Genoese  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  on 
the  southern  coast.  Cembalo  aoon  fell  into  their  possession.  With  the 
ruin  of  its  masters  this  town  also  perished.  Afterwards  the  Tartars  lived 
here,  until  they  were  in  turn  foroed  to  give  place  to  the  Gtreeks  at  the 
dose  of  the  dghteenth  century.  The  number  of  the  latter  at  that  day 
was  8000,  but  has  since  gMJdy  dsoreasad ;  eidier  dirongli  sickness,  or 
that  many  established  tfaemselves  permanently  at  other  places.  The 
Grreeks  have  their  own  legislature,  whose  rspresentatives  are  only  re* 
sponsible  to  the  Russian  authorities.  They  are  fr«e  from  the  recruiting 
law,  but  are  obliged  to  organise  a  battabon  of  500  men,  and  act  as 
coast-guard  along  the  southern  range,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  foUow  Professor  Koch  along  the  whole 
coast  range,  but  we  must  refer  our  leaders  to  a  translation  oip  the  work 
from  which  we  have  been  making  our  extracts,  and  which  Mr.  Murray 
has  just  brought  out.  We  must,  however,  find  room  for  a  slight  de- 
scription of  Perek(^H-<a  place  which  has  afforded  matter  for  the  most 
contradictory  reports  during  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  campaign* 
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Smce  the  earliest  ages,  yifhen  the  town  was  not  even  in  existence  under 
this  name,  Perekop  played  an  important  part  The  civilised  nations  of 
the  Crimea  huilt  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  and  anxiously  guarded  the 
towers,  to  prevent  the  barbarous  Scythians  from  entering.  The  Perekop 
of  the  Tartars  is  doubtlessly  situated  on  the  same  spot ;  but  no  wall  now 
divides  the  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  but,  instead,  a  deep  ditch,  which 
is  defended  by  towers.  The  Perekop  of  the  present  day,  though  usually 
described  in  the  maps  as  a  valuable  fortress,  is  not  of  the  slightest  im* 
portance,  and  this  would  naturally  be  the  result  when  the  north  and  the 
Crimea  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  master. 

On  regaidine^  the  climate  of  the  Crimea,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
peculiarities,  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained.  The 
southern  coast  is  situated  between  the  44th  and  45th  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and,  consequently,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as 
northern  Italy  or  Grenoa.  In  addition,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Crimea  is  a  peninsula,  and  therefore  has  a  sea  climate ;  and  that,  even  if 
the  northern  plains  are  exposed  to  the  barsh  winds  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  southern  coast  appears  entirely  protected  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
averaging  4000  feet  in  height.  West  winds  are  prevalent  So,  from  all 
these  circumstances,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  climate  would  be 
mild,  and  be  comparable  to  that  of  Northern  Italy.  The  climate,  how 
ever,  is  generally  cold,  and  does  not  even  correspond  with  that  of  Milan, 
which  lies  a  degree  more  north :  but  it  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Northern  France.  But^  at  the  same  time,  it  has  so  many  peculiarities, 
that  it  differs  in  almost  as  many  instances  as  it  agrees.  If  we  draw  our 
condnsions  from  the  vegetable  world,  it  might  more  reasonably  be  com- 
pared with  England,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  seven  or  eight  de- 
grees further  north,  and  has  also  a  perfect  sea  climate. 

Regular  meteorological  observations  have  not  been,  up  to  the  present^ 
made.  The  summer  ia  generaUy  hot.  On  an  average,  from  May  ta 
August,  a  warmth  of  from  17  to  20  deg.  Reaumur  prevails.  The  nikei 
rocks  and  masses  of  stone  lying  on  the  declivities  considerably  augment 
the  heat  by  day.  The  heated  air  ascends,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
breeze  from  the  sea.  Consequently,  the  sea  breezes  prevail  during  iher 
day  as  lonc^  as  the  summer  months  last.  With  sunset  a  calm  sets  in,  and 
generaUy  Issts  through  the  night  This  is  the  principal  cause  that  the 
temperature  M\b  so  Utde  by  nighty  and  sometimes  rises  higher  than  hj 
day.  The  greatest  heat  Herr  Rogner  observed  in  July,  once  reached 
27  deg.  R.,  while  the  thermometer  generally  rose  only  to  24  deg.  R.^ 
even  on  the  hottest  day.  The  heat  is  the  more  perceptible,  as  rain  rarely 
fidls  at  this  season.  Dew  is  rarely  seen  on  the  southern  coast,  And  in 
many  spots  is  quite  unknown.  Althou?h  the  coast  range  only  averages 
an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  tiie  jailas,  uiat  is,  those  spots  employed  aa 
pasture-lands,  are  extraordinarily  cold.  The  freering  north-east  winds 
blowing  from  Siberia  exert  their  effect  here.  While  in  summer  the  heat 
on  the  coast,  even  at  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  800  feet,  very  rarely 
&lls  below  17  deg.  R.,  on  these  jailas  10  and  12,  and  at  times  7  deg.|  are 
oommon. 

The  southern  coast  enjoys  in  reality  no  summer^  but  a  double  spring, 
in  sp  &!■  as  we  mean  by  spring  the  renewal  of  vegetation.    The  actual 
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qprifl^  wbioh  agraei  with  oan  as  i«gftfd«  tiaMi  and  ImU  froa  tha  aoM» 
aeDcamant  or  even  middle  of  April  until  the  end  of  Juoa,  bnt  mofft  fra- 
qnondj  b^^pia  in  March  and  endi  in  JMUt^t  is  no^  as  vith  us,  tha  plaa^ 
aastait  penod  of  the  yaar,  for  it  it  ful^ect  to  dia  most  axtraordiiiMy 
Tariationi.  In  this  tha  soutbam  ooast  has  mooh  in  oommon  with  SMpy 
castan  oomtriaa.  The  h^muog  of  Maidi  frequeotly  enjoys  the  mast 
lovely  weather,  and  the  v^^tation  begins  to  be  developed  in  the  greatest 
luzoxianoe ;  but  in  April»  oool  or  even  eoU  weather  euodeoly  sets  ia»  and 
the  thenaoBiatar  even  CiJls  under  freeaing  point 

The  late  autumn,  which  represents  a  ^«eies  of  second  springs  pneiesses 
mnoh  noes  agreeable  features.  A  portion  of  the  bushes  aod  trees  b^n 
to  bud  onoe  again.  Towards  ^  end  of  August  the  beat  generdly 
deciaaiCij  and  autonm  days  sueeeed ;  rain  alteroates  with  wind  aod  fiaa 
waatliar.  Towardss  the  equinox  the  wind  grows  to  a  storai»  wUch  £re* 
quently  beoones  a  tornado,  and  eansee  the  most  Caarful  dastrootioo. 
Abmit  this  time  there  is  miiob  rain.  The  soil,  whieh  by  the  b^gioniAg 
of  September  is  thoroughly^  parehed  u[»,  osgeriy  drinks  up  the  amindant 
stwwms,  and  fountains,  whian  were  dried  up  in  August,  be«n  flowing 
afresh.  By  the  first  week  of  Oetober  the  rain  is  over,  and  the  sky  sud- 
denly grows  serene,  and  the  pleesantast  weather  in  the  whole  year  sets 
in.  Whila  the  second  half  of  Oetobw  and  November  and  I)eeember 
are  generally  a  very  unpleasant  period  in  England,  it  is  the  meet  agree- 
able in  the  aoutbam  coast  rai^;e  of  the  Crimea.  These  regularly  bee«- 
tifiil  days  last  till  the  seoond  half  of  Deeeiid>er»  and  very  &equonUy  till 
the  new  year.  From  this  latter  period  wind  and  rain  again  alternate 
with  sunsbioa*  The  tharnuwketer  vaiJas  between  2  and  6  des^  falls  at 
tiauBS  below  lerc^  and  than  again  rises  to  above  10  deg.  Tke  rain  is 
frequently  converted  into  snow,  whieh,  however,  rarely  lasts  above  an 
houif  and  generally  melts  as  soon  as  fiJlen.  Towards  the  eod  of  Feb- 
mary  or  beginning  of  Marah  extreme  cM  seU  t»,  and  the  meroury 
foquai^  Ms  to  10  or  12  deg.  below  fiweaing  point  In  the  middle  of 
iSmhf  one,  though  eold,  days  intervene^  and  last  a  week«  aometimea 
Joager*  At  the  vernal  equinox  a  change  again  sets  in,  which  is  generally 
aooompanied  by  a  M  in  the  teropen^ure.  The  qujcksilver  frequently 
fiiUs  at  that  time  to  (— )  8  dag.  R.  The  periolfr^Nn  theend  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  April,  iiowever,  frequently  varies  (nm  the  rule  we  have 
laid  down.  There  have  been  yaam  when  only  a  few  degrees  <^  oold 
were  &lt  inFebraary,  and  with  them  the  winter  waa  at  an  end.  On. the 
southern  oDast,  in  the  year  i64S,  the  fine  weather  lasted  till  the  17th  of 
Idareh,  and  tb^  tbwnnometer  had  never  ftUen  to  zero.  In  Janaary,  even, 
H  once  stood  at  Ij^dsg. ;  eu<]d^uly,  on  the  18th  March,  (r<mt  set  in«  and 
W  tbe21st  the  thermcsaeter  fell  to  10  deg.  It  was  not  till  the  29t)i 
tMt  wilder  weather  eat  in,  and  ia  tha  aariy  part  ef  April  the  thenno* 
metar  aose  to  16  deg«  In  the  year  1840,  ttiare  were  8  deg.  of  cold  on 
the  fixat  Baxter  holiday. 

It  cau  be  easily  imagined  that  such  a  varying  dimate  has  no  good 
aflEect  on  the  vi^getation.  A  quantity  of  bushes  and  trees,  which  grow 
well  in  the  open  air  in  England,  do  not  flourish  at  all  on  the  undemli£ 
But  in  addition  to  this,  peeuliarities  of  great  interest  may  be  observed. 
While  orangesi  aaen  uoder  cover,  aae  ueiially  frostbitten,  sind  the  myrda 
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looks  wretohed  in  the  open  ftir,  the  date  palm  {Phoenix  Daeiyl^m^  L.X 
whidbk  can  uo  longer  floariah  in  tbe  viciDity  of  Smyrna^  k  £Miiid«  whieh 
has  paMed  seven  yeats  in  the  open  air.  It  k  steoge,  oo  the  oih^r  haad« 
that  azalias  and  rhododeDdroos»  vhicb  grow  so  well  amoog  oursdvesi 
do  mA  get  oo  at  all  ou  tbe  Crimeaa  undereUff.  But  the  oiost  jeurions 
circamstanoe  is  that  the  juoiperi  whether  sown  or  plaoted  ia  enttuigSy 
generally  dies  away  within  three  or  Emit  yearc  As  regards  vegetables, 
every  variety  appears  to  flourish  hut  poony  on  the  siMitltem  eoast  They 
want  that  delicacy  peeuliar  to  our  growths.  Spinadi  is  yisij  poor.  Salad 
must  be  sown  in  autunui  in  oider  that  it  may  come  to  a  bead  in  the 
spring.  If  sown  ia  Febroary  or  March,  it  grows  v^  rapidly,  but  nina 
to  seed*  Peas  and  beans  only  flourish  in  places  that  are  very  damp. 
Artifidal  irrigation  is  not  of  nueh  senrieeu  All  varieties  of  tumaps^ 
eanrots,  &e»,  are  very  wooden. 

At  this  warlike  season,  when  everybody's  thoughts  are  fixed  oo  the 
fJBite  of  oar  heroes  in  the  Crimea,  the  above  facts  appear  to  aSbrd  only 
too  dark  aoonfiimation  of  the  predictions  of  the  Times.  It  iaevidoit  that, 
under  ibe  moat  &vourable  cireumetanees,  tbe  Crimea  u  not  suked  (ot 
permanent  oeeopation*  AU  the  exertions  of  the  BussiaA  govisroiaent-— 
and  to  do  our  euemies  jostiee,  no  exertions  or  expense  are  ever  spared 
when  die  objeet  is  the  augmentation  of  the  territorial  xeaoucc«i  of  the 
empire— have  hitherto  been  fruitless  to  render  the  Crimea  a  populated 
and  flourishing  conntry.  The  Emperor  gave  the  land  to  grandees  of  his 
empire,  on  the  coodition  that  they  should  eetaUidi  eolooiea.  Erervtbing 
was  done  to  that  end :  Gemans,  Greeks,  Annettians,  firand  a  ready  and 
cordial  reoeption.  In  this  manner  Lesser  Tartary  acquired  a  pnpu^tiofi, 
which  probably  attiovnfai  to  that  of  the  peniosoia  in  the  aeemftd  half  of 
the  last  century.  Stilly  it  is  a  very  donbtfid  ^^ation  whether  the  pre- 
sent popnlatien  oao  eirer  be  doubled,  as  tbe  conntry  would  »at  be  able  to 
Stt^Nort  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Onhr  a  very  extensive  oommcroe  be- 
tween the  Sontk  and  the  Horth  ewld  bring  a  huge  peculation  ones 
i^;ain  to  the  Crimea  and  the  eoutinest  of  tbe  Tauric  gcyvemeaent. 

Our  paper  has  already  gnewn  to  an  owtBageous  length;  b«t  weeannot 
refrain  from  a  final  qisotatiosiy  which  mv  readcfs  wSl  prohabij  forgive, 
as  it  expresses  a  German's  opinioA  of  the  result  ti  the  present  most  un- 
fortunate  Crimeaa  campaign : 

<<  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  whiles"  writes  our  autheor,  '^  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  possibility  of  the  conoiiest  and  eventual  occupation  of 
Sebastopol  by  the  Western  Powers.  I  have  alre«Iy,  while  describing 
Kaffii,  indicated  that  as  the  spot,  whioh,  through  its  position  aud  easy 
means  of  fortification,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  allies,  and,  at  any 
rate,  possesses  greater  value  than  Sebastopol.  The  ancient  Cherson  was, 
during  its  era,  very  important,  but  never  gained  the  brilliancy  of  Eaffa, 
the  present  Theodosiopol.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sebastopol  possesses 
an  immense  value  for  Russia,  for,  so  long  as  a  powerful  throne,  which 
can  defend  itself,  is  not  erected  in  Constantinople,  Kussia,  in  the  in- 
evitable and  early  ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  other  powers,  and  .especially  Austria.  The  Russian 
party  openly  states  that  the  Emperor  has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  the 
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legitimate  heir  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  had  good  reason  to  assume 
the  Byzantine  douhle-headed  eagle.  The  Western  Powers  are  conscious 
that  the  hour  is  not  hr  distant  when  the  sick  man  will  die,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  recruit  his  strength.  Before  either  of  the  alues  could 
huny  up,  Russia  could  throw  a  multitude  of  troop  into  Constantinople, 
who,  once  in  possession,  could  not  be  easily  expelled.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Bussia  has  two  dep6t8  close  by,  from  which  reinforcements 
can  be  easily  drawn.  Wosuesensk,  the  greatest  military  colony  in 
Bussia^  is  situated  on  the  Bug,  that  is,  on  a  navigable  riyer,  aud  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  mouth.  In  the  Caucasus,  from  160,000  to 
180,000  men  have  been  always  kept  up  to  keep  the  mountaineers  in 
order ;  80,000  of  these  could  be  easily  moved,  without  exposing  the 
Bussian  Trans-  or  Cis-Caucasian  provinces,  be  put  on  board  at  Poti  or 
Suchum-ELaleh,  or  be  employed  for  simultaneous  operations  in  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor. 

*^  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Sebastopol  and  the  Bussiao  6eet  must 
be  destroyed;  but  a  permanent  occupation  would  cost  the  Western 
Powers  a  fearful  sacrifice,  and  eventually  lead  to  no  result.  Sebastopol 
cannot  ever  be  converted  into  a  Gibraltar.  The  most  difficult  thing,  as 
regards  a  permanent  occupation,  is  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  corps 
eParmee  as  would  appear  necessary  for  holding  so  important  a  spot.  If 
the  allies  attempted  to  strip  Bussia  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea,  the  dif- 
ficulties would  only  be  increased,  as  the  vicinity  of  a  powerfi^  foe  de- 
mands the  greatest  precautionaiy  measures,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fortify  the  peninsula  once  again.  The  Crimea  would  never  be  able  to 
support  any  large  army  in  addition  to  its  population,  for  water  is  defi^ 
oient,  except  in  a  few  valleys :  without  this,  no  cultivation  or  agriculture 
is  possible.  The  idea  of  uie  immense  fertility  of  the  Crimea,  which  is 
generally  believed  in  Bussia,  dates  firom  the  period  of  the  great  Catharine, 
whom  jArince  Po^omkin  (Potemkin)  tried  to  deceive  by  ephemeral 
colonies*  The  present  war  in  European  Turkey  has  sufficiently  taught 
us  how  difficult  it  is  to  support  large  masses  of  troops  in  non-civilued 
countries  for  any  length  of  time.  Time  will  teach  us  what  is  to  come. 
The  Western  Powers  have  recognised  the  difficulties  of  their  podtion,  and 
have  surely  not  commenced  their  attack  till  sure  of  their  case.*' 

We  only  wish  we  could  cordially  respond  to  this  sentiment ;  but  re- 
cent revelations  have  taught  us  that  the  expeditiou,  of  which  our  German 
author  speaks  so  coufidentiy,  has  been  a  lamentable  fiulure.  The  curse 
of  an  incompetent  and  self-sufficient  ministry  cannot  be  so  easily  re- 
moved— and  though  the  v^hes  of  the  country  have  at  last  met  with  a 
response,  we  fear  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  still  be  followed  by  the 
cry  of — TOO  lat£  ! 
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THE  CHATEAU  DE  BEAUEOT. 

(OOmHTTBD  ntOK  "TKB  BUGKFTXQll  OF  THB  DBAD."} 

By  THB  Author  of  "  The  Unholt  Wish." 

The  Ch&teau  ie  Beaufoj,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Beaufoy,  was  now  the  property  and  resideoce  of  fiis  widow,  who  was  of 
English  birth.  Of  her  two  children,  the  younger  was  the  wife  of  M.  de 
Castella;  the  other,  Agnes  de  Beaufoy,  a  maiden  lady  now  of  fifty  years, 
had  never  left  her.  It  was  situated  near  to  Odesque,  a  small  town  some 
leagues  from  Boulogne,  on  the  line  of  the  Paris  railroad. 

When  M.  and  Madame  de  Castella,  with  Adeline,  proceeded  to  the 
chateau  for  their  purposed  summer  visit,  Miss  Carr  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany them,  but  Madame  de  Nino  refused  to  grant  her  permission  for 
more  than  a  week. 

Adeline  de  Castella  had  represented  the  chateau  in  glowing  colours,  but 
Mary  Carr  was  surprised  and  disappointed  when  she  saw  it.  A  long, 
straight,  staring,  wnitish-grey  building,  all  windows  and  chimneys,  with 
a  primly-laid  out  garden  stretched  before  it,  flat  and  formal.  Precise 
flower-beds,  square,  oval,  round ;  round,  square,  oval ;  and  long  paths, 
straight  and  narrow ;  just  as  it  is  the  pride  of  French  chUteau-garaens  to 
be.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  house  was  gained  by  a  high,  broad 
flight  of  steps,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  gigantic  lion,  grinning 
its  fierce  teeth  at  all  visitors.  And  these  lions,  which  were  not  alive, 
but  carved  out  of  stone,  and  the  steps,  were  the  only  relief  g^ven  to  the 
bare,  naked  aspect  of  the  edifice.  Before  the  house  were  two  fountains, 
the  carriage  approach  running  between  them.  Each  was  surrounded  by 
right  smaller  lions,  with  another  giant  of  the  same  species  spouting  up 
water  from  its  mouth.  Very  ugly  and  devoid  of  taste  it  all  looked  to 
Mary  Carr.  But,  on  the  western  side  of  the  chftteau,  improvements 
were  visible.  A  stone  terrace,  or  colonnade,  wide,  and  supported  by 
pillars,  with  a  flight  of  steps  at  each  end,  rose  before  its  windows,  and 
lovely  pleasure-grounds  extended  out  to  the  far  distance.  A  verdant, 
unddating  lawn,  fragrant  shrubs,  retired  walks,  where  the  trees  met  over- 
head, shritered  banks,  grateful  to  recline  upon  in  the  noonday  sun,  a 
winding  shrubbery,  and  a  transparent  lake.  For  all  this,  the  chftteau 
was  indebted  to  the  taste  of  its  English  mistress,  Madame  de  Beaufoy. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  within  easy  drives,  were  located  other  chUteaux, 
forming  a  pleasant  little  society.  The  nearest  house  was  but  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  take  especial  notice  of  it,  nnce  he 
will  sometimes  go  there.  It  was  not  a  chateau,  not  half  large  enough 
for  one,  and  the  CMteau  de  Beaufoy,  with  its  English  ideas,  had 
christened  it  ''  The  Lodge."  It  was  a  compact  little  abode,  belonging 
to  the  Count  d'Estival,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Beaufoy  family.  Thu 
M.  d'Estival  was  gif^  by  nature  with  an  eztraordinaiy  love  for  painting 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  had  built  a  room  to  the  lodge  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  pictures,  had  travelled  much,  and  was  continually  adding  to 
the  collection.  While  other  people  spent  their  money  in  society  and 
display,  he  spent  his  (and  he  had  plenty  of  it)  in  paintings.  And  now 
let  us  go  on. 

On  the  mofning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Castellas  at  the  Gh&teau  de 
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Beaufoj,  Adeliue  asked  her  grandmother  whether  M.  d'Estival  was 

Sending  the  summer  at  the  lodge,  and  was  answered  ia  the  negative, 
e  was  travellfog :  the  old  lady  thought  in  Honand. 
<<  So  much  the  better/'  leviarked  Adeline,  <<  we  can  go  ae  often  as  we 
like  to  his  picture-gallerj.     Tou  are  fond  of  paintings,  Mary ;  you  will 
have  a  gieat  treat.    Suppose  we  gv>  now  ?'* 

«'Nowr  said  Madame  de  Castella.    ««Itissohotr 

<<  It  will  be  hotter  later  in  the  (hy,**  said  Adelioe.  '*  Do  omne  wHh  tu^ 


Somewhat  tmwilltnglr,  Madame  de  Castella  called  Ibr  her  seaif  and 
bonnet  to  accompaoy  tnem,  casting  maoy  dubious  glances  at  the  dood* 
leas  sky  aod  biasing  son.  They  took  their  way  tbrauffh  the  shrubbery; 
it  was  the  loftgest  rr>ad,  but  the  most  shady.  And  whust  they  are  walk- 
ing, let  us  take  a  look  at  this  said  painting-room. 

It  bore  an  indescribable  appearance,  partaking  partly  of  the  character 
and  eonfiision  of  an  artist's  studio,  partly  of  a  gorgeous  picture-gallery. 
The  apartment  was  rerj  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  was  lighted 
by  high  windows,  furnished  with  those  green  blinds  which  enable  artists 
to  procure  the  particular  light  they  may  require.  The  mom  opened  by 
means  of  glass  doors  upon  a  Wrely  pleasure-ground,  hot  there  were 
shutters  and  tapestry  to  draw  before  these  doon  at  will,  so  tiiat  no  light 
need  enter  by  them.  Opposite,  at  the  other  end  of  the  roooi,  a  smaUer 
door  connected  it  with  the  honse. 

That  same  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  there  stood  in  this  apartment 
a  young  man  arranging  French  chalks,  crayons,  painting  brashes,  and 
colours,  which  lay  alwut  in  disorder,  just  M  tney  bml  been  last  used.  A 
tall,  pointe<l  easel  stood  a  few  feet  from  the  wall ;  near  it,  a  stand  with 
its  oolour'^boz  and  palettes.  There  were  classical  vases  scattered  about ; 
plaster-casts  from  the  best  models ;  statues,  and  basts  of  porphyir,  and 
carved  from  the  marbles  of  Lydia  and  Pentdicus.  The  sculptored  head 
of  a  warrior ;  a  group  of  gladiaton ;  a  Niobe,  in  its  weeping  sorrow,  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  bas-reliefs,  copied  from  the  sfeatoe  of  the  IKaco* 
bolon,  and  other  stndies  from  the  antique.     There  was  beauty  in  all  its 

Xts,  but  no  deformity,  no  detached  limbs  or  misshapen  forms :  as  if  tlie 
;tor  cared  not  to  excite  unpleasing  thoughts.  On  the  walls  hong  copies 
from,  and  chefr^ctuvrt  of,  the  masters  of  many  lands :  Michael  Angelo, 
Salvotor  Rosa,  )  tembrandt,  groups  liy  Raphael,  beautiful  angels  of  Guido^ 
Carlo  I>o1ee,  Titian,  all  were  represented  there,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  highly-gifted  and  unhappy.  Of  the  Spanish  school  there  were  bat  few 
specimeos,  Velasquez,  Murillo,  aod  one  after  Zin*berban ;  and  less  of  the 
French,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Le  Bron,  and  Watteaa ;  but  there  were  several 
of  the  Flenrvfsh  ami  Dutch  masters,  copies  aod  originals.  Van  Dyck^ 
Buysdael,  and  William  Van  de  Welde,  and  the  brothers  Abraham  and 
Isaac  Ostade, 

The  gentleman  finished  his  preparations,  arranged  his  palettes,  rolled 
the  stand  nearer,  aod  sat  down  before  his  easel.  Bnt,  et«  he  began  his 
task,  he  glanced  up  at  the  window  nesrest  him,  and,  nstog,  stoM  upon 
a  chair,  and  pullea  the  green  shade  lower  down  to'**regu1at«  the  light 
Then  he  began  to  work,  now  whistling  a  sernp  of  a  popular  nwlodf ,  now 
hamming  a  few  bars,  and  then  bursting  out,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest 
mdodyy  with  a  full  verse.    He  was  copying  a  portrait  by  Vriasquea,  and 
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bad  made  coniideniUe  progress  towaida  Hs  omnpletion*  It  was  a  lovely 
female  head,  aopposed  to  be  a  representation  of  Mary  Hagdaleo.  But 
not  eren  the  heaa  on  wkieh  he  was  working,  not  all  the  portraiti  and 
sculptoFed  busts  around,  not  Girodet's  ^'  Endjmion'*  by  his  mle,  betnrfed 
more  winning  beauty  than  did  the  ardsf  s  own  fiice  and  form. 

!%«  rare  intellect  of  his  open  brow,  the  sweet  smile  on  hisdelieatefips^ 
the  earnest  glance  from  l»s  deep-fctee  eyes,  ^lete  coald  not  be  imitated  by 
paiuter^s  brush  nor  Parian  marble.  Yet»  ^oi^h  his  head  was  east  in  the 
most  diapely  mould,  not  to  be  hidden  by  the  wares  of  the  dark,  luxuriant 
hair,  and  tlie  pale  f^tnivi,  classic,  and  regular  to  a  fault,  were  of  idmoit 
womainsfa  beaoty,  it  was  not  ail  this,  bnt  the  expre$8km  which  so  wmi 
upon  a  beholder.  Lord  John  Seymour  was  right  when  he  said  the 
eoontenance  was  more  prepossessing  than  haodM)me— Ibr  yoo,  possibly 
hare  been  prepared  to  hear  that  the  painter  was  Mr.  St  John-4»ecause 
in  the  singular  fascination  of  the  expression  was  foigotten  tiie  beauty  of 
the  features.  Rarely  indeed  has  perfection  of  face  and  form  been  nnited 
in  otie  person  as  it  was  in  Mr.  St.  John. 

Mr«  St.  John  worked  assiduonsKr  for  some  hojorv,  until  it  was  hatd  upon 
mid'^day.  He  then  rose,  stretched  liiniself,  and,  walking  across  the  room, 
drew  aside  the  tapestry  and  shutters,  and  opened  the  glass  doors. 

This  part  of  the  room  seemed  to  be  coosecrated  to  indoleift  enjoy- 
ment ;  all  Testiges  of  work  were  towards  the  other  end.  An  ottoman  or 
two,  some  fauteuils,  and  a  sofa  were  here,  on  which  the  tired  artist  might 
repose,  and  admire  the  mene  wtthoui-— or  the  many  within.  Hoir  beau- 
tiful the  repose  of  that  outside  prospect  was !— it  was  but  a  small  plot  of 
gromid,  yet  that^  of  itself,  seemed  M  for  Eden :  a  green  lerel  lawn, 
from  which  arose  the  spray  of  a  fornitnn — an  everlasting  appendage  to 
French  gardens;  hot  this  fbontsin  was  really  an  ornament,  with  its  jets 
of  crystal  and  its  mossy  banks — clustering  flowers  of  the  sweetest  scent, 
and  high,  arti&sial  hiils  ^  rodr,  ofer  which  dripped  a  cascade,  its 
murmtus  soothing  the  ear;  the  whole  not  an  i^cre  m  extent,  and.  Sur- 
rounded bv  towering  trees,  through  whose  dancing  leaves  the  son  could 
penetrate  but  in  fitful  patehes,  fragrant  hnden-trees^  whidi  served  to  shut 
the  spot  out  from  the  world. 

Mr.  St.  John  threw  htasetf  upon  an  ottoman  and  looked  oat  He 
had  taken  a  book  in  his  hand,  bnt  did  not  open  it :  he  seemed  buried  in 
a  reverie.  Presently  the  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  opened,  and 
a  portly,  respect«bte-)ooking  woman  of  fifty,  whom  a  stnmger  might 
take  fbr  the  mistress  of  the  nouse,  in  her  plain  morning  costmne,  or  for 
its  housekeeper,  put  in  her  head,  and  told  Mr.  St  John  As  brsakftst  was 
served. 

*'  Thank  yoo,  Madame  Baret,''  was  his  rc«ly.  And  he  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her  out  cX  the  room,  not  observing  that  his  pocket-handkerchief 
fell  to  the  groond. 

Not  many  minutes  after  this,  Madame  de  CastcHa,  her  daughter,  and 
Mary  Carr  airived,  Madame  grumbling  dreadfully.  She  hadwwne  the 
heat  pretty  patiently  through  the  shaded  shrubbery,  but  in  the  opeA 
ground,  and  in  that  last  brazen  corn-field,  which  nad  not  so  mtfdi  as 
a  hedge  or  a  green  blade  of  grass  on  which  to  rest  the  eye,  it  had  been 
intensely  felt.  A  shocking  state  her  complexion  would  be  in  I  she  eotttd 
feel  blisters  on  it  already ! 
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^<<  Dear  mamma,"  laughed  AdeHne,  ^  it  is  not  so  bad  as  ibat ;  only 
tery  red.  Shall  we  go  in  by  the  gate  at  once  to  the  painting-room  ?  I 
dare  aay  the  glass  doors  are  open.  I  know  Madame  Baret  opens  them 
eveiy  ^7»  in  fine  weather." 

*'  I  am  too  hot  yet  to  look  at  paintings,  qaenilously  retomed  Madame 
de  CasteOa.  *'  You  may  proceed  to  the  painting-room,  but  I  shall  ffo  into 
the  house  and  get  Madame  Baret  to  nve  me  a  draught  of  milk.  I 
never  was  so  hot  and  thirsty  in  my  life.' 

Adeline^  with  Miss  Carr,  passea  through  the  littie  gate  of  the  secluded 
garden,  lea?mg  Madame  de  Castella  to  seek  the  house.  The  glass  doon 
were  open,  as  Adeline  had  anticipated,  and  they  went  into  the  room  and 
sat  down  before  the  entrance. 

Oh,  how  delightful  it  was  there  1  how  delightful !  They  had  come 
In  from  the  broad  glare,  the  sultry  heat  of  mid-day,  to  tiiat  snady  place ; 
the  eye,  fiktigued  with  the  dazzlmg  light,  had  found  a  rest ;  the  fieldsi 
oatsioe,  lool^  burnt  up  and  brown,  but  here  tiie  grass  was  fresh  and 
green ;  the  cool,  sparkling  waters  of  tiie  fountain  were  playing  in  mid« 
air,  and  those  lorely  beds  of  flowers  emitted  tiie  sweetest  perfome.  It 
was  grateful  as  is  the  calm,  silveiy  moonlight  after  a  day  of  blazing  heat 
Nerer  had  Mary  Carr  seen  a  place  that  so  forcibly  spoke  to  her  nund  of 
rest  and  peace. 

Adeline  was  the  first  to  rise  from  her  seat :  something  in  anotiier  part 
of  the  room  attracted  her  attention. 

'^  Mary !  look  at  this  I  a  painting  on  the  easel !  and  in  progress  now  I 
Grandmamma  said  M.  d'Estival  was  away." 

Miss  Carr  turned  her  head  round,  and  in  tiiat  glance,  the  first  she  had 
really  bestowed  on  the  apartment,  thought  its  contents  the  most  hetero- 
geneous mass  she  had  eyer  beheld.  Adeline  continued  to  look  at  the 
easel. 

^  There  are  touches  here  of  a  master's  hand.  It  must  be  M.  d'EstiraL 
He  paints  beautifully.  Mary :  many  of  these  copies  are  by  him.  Or 
can  it  be  an  artist  he  has  eot  here  ?" 

"Adeline,  you  hare  dropped  your  handkerchief,"  said  Miss  Carr, 
rising,  and  picking  up  one  from  the  floor. 

^  No,  I  think  mine  is  in  my  pocket,"  was  Adeline's  reply,  her  eyes 
riyeted  on  the  half-finished  picture.     "  It  must  be  yours." 

Miss  Carr  still  imagined  it  was  Adeline's,  and  turned  the  handkerchief 
round  by  its  four  comers.  In  the  first  three  she  came  to,  there  was  no 
name ;  m  the  last,  not  "  A.  L.  de  C,"  as  she  expected,  but,  worked 
in  hair,  and  surmounted  by  a  crest,  "  Frederick  St  John." 

A  presentiment  of  the  trutii  flashed  across  her  brain ;  a  confused  re- 
membrance of  a  younff  man  of  noble  presence,  a  French  marigold,  and 
Bose  Darling's  superstitious  fears  that  he  would  exercise  some  blighting 
influence  over  her  future  life.  She  called  to  Adeline  with  breathless  in- 
terest, and  the  latter  came  to  her  immediately,  aroused  by  the  tone. 

'*  See  this,  Adeline!"  pointing  to  the  name.  ''  It  is  neither  yours  nor 
mine." 

Adeline  read  it,  quite  indifferentiy. 

'*  DanH  you  remember— on  your  ball-night — ^he  with  the  French  mari- 
gold?" 
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"  Mr.  St.  J^Aok^  said  Adeline,  carelessly,  taking  the  handkerchief  in 
her  hand;  *'  yes,  it  is  the  same  name.     IVobahly  the  same  person.** 

How  calnujr  she  spoke,  how  indi£ferentlj !  An  utter  stranger,  a  name 
she  had  never  heard,  could  not  have  excited  in  her  less  interest.  There 
was  no  shadow  on  her  spirit  of  what  was  to  come. 

At  that  moment,  the  inner  door  opened,  and  Mr.  St.  John  entered* 
Mary  Cair  started  with  surprise,  for  sne  had  not  observed  that  any  door 
-was  there.  Mr.  St.  John  also  stood,  momentarily  transfixed,  wonaering, 
no  doubt,  who  they  were  and  how  they  got  there,  like  the  flies  in  amber. 
He  at  once  apologised  for  having  so  unceremoniously  entered  the  room, 
not  being  aware  that  it  was  occupied. 

*'  The  apology  is  due  from  us^  Mr.  St.  John,"  inteirupted  Adeline. 
^<  Tou  do  not  recollect  me  P"  she  continued,  seeing  his  surprised  look  at 
her  mention  of  his  name. 

Was  it  likely  ?  He  had  seen  her  but  once,  months  before,  in  her 
brilliant  ball-dress :  now  she  was  in  morning  attire,  and  her  face  shaded 
by  a  bonnet. 

^'  It  seems  my  fsite  to  be  in  unlawfbl  possession  of  your  property,**  con- 
tinued Adeline,  holding  out  the  handkerchief  ^*  The  first  time  we  mety 
I  deprived  you  of  a  flower,  and  now ^' 

"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  de  Castella !"  he  interrupted,  his  features 
lighting  up  with  pleasure  as  he  took  both  her  hands,  '^  pray  pardon  me. 
Do  not  think  I  had  forgotten  you ;  but  indeed  you  were  almost  the  last 
person  I  could  have  expected  to  meet  here." 

<<  It  is  nuunma,'*  exdaimed  Adeline^  for  Mr.  St.  John  had  turned,  as 
Madame  de  Castella  appeared  at  the  entrance. 

They  seemed  at  home  in  no  time,  and  were  going  round  the  room,  he 
descanting  on  the  merits  of  the  paintings  and  pointing  out  their  beau- 
ties, though  the  Castellas  had  seen  them  many  times  before.  It  came 
out,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  Mr.  St.  John's  fiunily  and  the 
Count  d'Estival  had  long  been  intimate,  the  latter  having  often  paid 
them  a  visit  m  England.  This  spring,  in  Paris,  St  John  had  again  met 
the  count,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  home.  M.  d'Estival,  dose 
upon  their  arrival,  received  a  summons  to  Holland,  where  resided  some 
ot  his  near  relatives,  but  St.  John  had  promised  to  wait  his  return. 

« I  see  you  are  an  artist,"  observed  Madame  de  Castella,  directing  her 
attention  to  the  painting  on  the  easeL 

^'  I  am  attached  to  the  art,**  replied  Mr.  St.  John,  <^  and  have  occupied 
much  leisure  time  at  it.  StUl,  I  am  but  an  amateur,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  cope  widk  those  whose  talents  are  so  infinitely  above  mine." 

*U  am  no  great  judee,"  said  Madame  de  Castella,  '*  but  to  me  this 
painting  bids  fSur  to  rival  tiie  original" 

'*  Then  you  are  indeed  no  judge,"  smiled  Mr.  St  John.  '<  How  littie 
is  known,  m  England,  of  the  portraits  by  Velasquez !"  he  continued. 

''  Or  in  France  either/'  returned  Madame  de  Castella.  ''  Believe  me^ 
Mr.  St  John,  no  one  can  appreciate  the  Spanish  school  of  painting  till 
they  obtain  a  sight  of  the  collections  in  Spam." 

"  I  have  enjoyed  that  privilege,"  he  replied,  **  and  I  quite  agree  with 
you." 

<<  Tou  have  been  in  Spain?" 
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« I beli«f»  I  hate  Imm  ererfwlwre^  so fiwM  Ewope  gM^ lAes*  there 
is  a  gallery  of  paintiiigs  to  be  seen.'' 

'<  Do  70U  like  the  Spanish  sckoeir 

"Pretty  well.'' 

"  Only  that?    I  am  sociy  to  hear  yon  eay  so." 

^  Spanish  painting  has  a  ehatacter  peeoliff  to  itel^**  lesasoed  Ifr. 
St.  Jolui}  '«at  least,  I  have  always  ihougbt  so.  The  artists  were  aot 
fiees ;  thqr  were  oompeOed  to  bend  to  those  laws  that  nstrictad  tbiir 
peaoils  to  delbeations  of  religious  subjeois.  Had  they  been  at  Kbetfy  to 
eaeieise  their  geoios  uafettrnd,  they  would  have  left  asove  Talnafale 
mementos.  Imagination  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  paintiag:  oub 
thai^  and  you  eaa  aspect  but  litHe." 

"  I  soppose  yoa  are  right,"  said  Madame  do  Caslsihk 

Just  tnen  Madame  Baret  came  in,  and  joined  the  partr*  She  vae 
distantly  reUted  to  the  Count  d'Estival.  Soaae  years  ago,  her  hashsnd, 
who  was  then  a  small  proprietor,  had  the  misfbrtane  to  risk,  and  loss^  in 
a  speculation,  nearly  ail  he  possessed ;  and,  to  use  a  fiBumiliar  phrase,  they 
were  ''  sold  ap."  M.  d'Estival  stepped  in,  and  offeced  them  an  asj4am 
with  him.  Toey  accepted  it,  vpoiiotKidition  that  they  should  be  peramed 
to  be  useful.  Madame  became  the  active  mistress  and  manager  of  the 
houee^  her  husband  the  superintendent  of  the  lead  and  fernk  But  ttoagh 
they  did  make  themselves  useful,  both  m-doors  and  out,  some  what  amr 
the  aaanner  of  upper  servants,  their  misfartattes  were  regarded,  and  no 
one  eyer  forgot  to  pay  them  a  proper  decree  of  respects 

^*  Who  is  that  painting  by  r'  iaqair^  liadame  de  Caetella,  stoppbg 
before  a  group  of  portraits. 

<'  It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  Van  Dyck's,"  said  Mr.  St  John.  »  There 
hangs  the  originaL    But  it  is  admirably  eaeeoted*" 

«at  is,  indeed,"  replied  Madame  de  Caetelhk  <<  To  my  unpnustbed 
eye^  it  looka  equal  to  tne  original" 

'« AJmost,"  assented  Mr.  1^.  J<^n.  <<  Save  in  the  tiaaspasenqr  of  the 
skin,  and  dMfe  Van  Pyek  cannot  be  rivalled." 

«« Whose  is  that  gorffeous  Undscape?"  asked  IGss  Cmtt* 

''  An  original  one  efUaade  Lotvame's." 

"  Tou  may  tell  it  by  the  colourings"  added  Madams  de  Castelk 
'<  And  that  iieat>  Mr.  St.  John?*' 

*'  One  of  CoTTCgffio's." 

*'  I  don't  much  admire  it*" 

<«ItisooU,  bttt£jMltless,*'was  Mr.  St  John*s  reply,  «<ashispi)odw>* 
tions  generally  are." 

<<  Do  yott  paint  portraits  from  life,  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

«'  I  have  done  so.    And  would  again,  if  I  found  a  siilject  to  mj 


^<  What  better  study,  ibt  a  fine  <M  head,  than  ^our  good  heetesi^ 
here?"  rejoined  Madame  de  Castella,  lowering  her  voice. 

St  John  laughed  f  a  pleasant  lau^h.  To  Mary  Carres  ear  it  seeieed 
to  imply  that  he  did  not  care  to  pamt  old  women,  ^  Will  you  permit 
asa  to  try  my  hand  at  yoovs?"  he  said,  to  Madame  do  CaskeUiu 

^^  No,  indeed,  thauk  you,"  she  answered.  ^^  Mine  has  already  been 
taken  three  tiroes,  and  I  don't  like  the  fatigue  of  sitting/' 

The  silvery  chimes  of  the  antique  dock  on  its  pedestal  told  ihree 
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hOofm  Aej  took  tMr  JqwiuiUb  Noir  Imtf  the  tiiM  appe«ied  to  hate 
alapfed :  cottU  it  bo  tht  diArm  of  St  Joining  conversBtiini  that  ctnaed  H 
to  fly  00  ntpidty,  or  tfao  moriti  of  the  pictures  ?  He,  in  Ae  hiph-bred 
nunner  of  «  gewtknian  of  the  world,  eeeortod  them,  across  Ae  fields,  to 
the  gate  of  £ev  own  flbmbbeiy  :  aod  M adaiue  de  Castella  imrited  him 
to  rmt  them  in  the  eveniiig; 

At  dimier,  the  conrefMition  fell  tipoti  Mr.  8t  John.  Madame  de 
Caatrifa  exprasaed  heraeif  delichted  ^at  so  agreeable  a  man  shouYd  be 
located  near  themi  and  hraghed  at  her  sister,  Mademoiselle  .Agoes,  for 
not  hanog  foond  him  out  before ;  his  society,  she  obaerfed,  wonld  hefo 
Aem  to  pass  away  the  time  so  pleasatitly,  during  M.  do  Castella^ 
abaence  hi  Paris,  a  time  which  always  seemed  long  aod  dulL  Sefofe 
Aer  had  done  talking  of  him.  St.  John  enteted. 

6e  was  in  slight  momning,  his  evening  attire  vexy  plain  and  qnieC^ 
bat  be  bore  abont  him  a  nameless  e)efi;aT)oe«  Maiy  Cerr  looked  at  him 
with  admiration — and  probably  the  others ;  bnt  ftrr  them  she  conld  not 
answer.  There  was  a  pecvliar  charm  in  his  msnner  she  had  never  seen 
in  any  other  man's.  Describe  in  what  it  lay  she  eould  not,  but  rt 
attraeted  all  to  him  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  His  conrersation 
was  eloquent  and  animated,  but  his  bearing  calm  and  still.  Before  he 
left,  he  promifled  M.  de  Castella  to  dine  with  them  the  next  ereninfl^. 

In  die  morning,  M.  de  Castella,  Adeline,  and  Mai^  Carr  walkecToveT 
to  the  lodee^  where  they  stayed  some  hours.  M.  de  Castella.  unlike  h^ 
wife,  coidd  never  be  tired  of  looking  at  the  paintings.  Tbe  time  seemed 
to  fly.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  described  how  very  moch  tbey  bad  become 
at  home  with  Mr*  St.  John-^like  fiuniliar  and  dearfiriends. 

Somedinig  was  said  in  a  jo^e  abont  his  taking  Adeline's  Hkenc^ ;  btrt 
these  jokes  grow  into  earnest  now  and  then.  Mary  Cstt  eould  hardly 
tail  how  it  came  io  be  decided,  but  decided  it  was  when  he  came  up  to 
dinner  in  the  evening.  Signor  and  Madame  de  Castella  were  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  possssnng  a  portrait  of  her,  and  tbe  old  lady  ivas  so  et^er, 
die  wanted  it  to  be  b^n  off*hand.  Adeline,  too,  was  nothing  loth :  it 
was  gratifying  to  her  innocent  and  pardonable  vanity. 

On  the  SViday  morning— ^mlncl^  day ! — ^AdeKne  sat  to  Mr.  St  John 
fin*  the  first  time.  Her  father  and  Miss  Carr  were  with  her.  AfterwanJs 
be  again  went  to  dine  at  the  chfttean :  the  evening  seemed  dall  now  that 
did  not  bring  them  Mr*  St  John.  Troly  the  acquaintance  was  short 
enongfa  to  say  this.  On  the  following  cHiming  early,  M.  de  CtetePa 
departed  for  Paris,  and  after  breakfast  Adeline  ami  Mary  Carr  proceeded 
to  the  lodge  with  Madame  de  Castella.  The  sitting  was  long,  and 
Madame  de  Castella  could  not  conceal  her  weai-iness.  To  many,  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  paintings  wovM  have  been  plea^nre  snffi- 
awnt,  but  not  to  her.  The  feet  was,  she  bad  no  tofite  for  the  fine  arts^ 
•nd  after  Tnesda/s  cnmory  renewed  view  of  them,  the  task  proved  wk* 
some.    She  complained  mneb,  too,  of  the  walk  in  the  mornings  beat 

The  oonversation  with  Mr.  St  John  tnmcd  n^jon  Borne— -as  it  Itad 
done  once  m*  twice  before.  'Mnry  Carr  say*,  bad  she  remained  mfieh 
longer  with  them,  she  shonld  have  beoonie  as  well  aequai'^ted  with  the 
Et^al  CSty  as  if  she  bait  been  in  it  St  John  seemed  wonderftdljr 
altaehed  to  it,  as  were  ike  Castellas.  He  had  a  portroKo  of  drawings  of 
it  from  his  own  pencil :  some  of  them  erionied,btgh]7'finishedspeeimeosi 
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oihen,  bare  aketches,  to  be  filled  up  from  memory  i  but  the  lines  of  genius 
were  apparent  in  all.  The  portefeuille  was  often  reached  out  and  referred 
to :  even  Madame  de  Casteua  had  been  content  to  look  over  it  for  a  full 
hour.  It  was  a  modey  collection.  A  sketch  of  the  lovely  Alban  Hills ; 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct ;  a  temple  of  PoBStum ;  the  beauties  of  Tivoli ; 
the  ruins  of  the  Caesars'  palaces ;  St  Peter's  in  its  towering  magnificence ; 
a  view  from  the  Appian  Way ;  a  drawing  of  the  Porta  San  Criovanni ;  an 
imaginative  sketch  of  a  sforgeous  palace  of  Rome  in  its  zenith ;  a  drawing 
of  one  of  its  modem  villas ;  a  temple  of  Jupiter ;  Sallust's  garden ;  and 
the  tomby  still  so  perfect,  of  Cecilia  Metella.  There  were  fiinciful,  moon- 
light views  of  the  now  almost  uninhabited  hills,  Paltaino,  Celio^  and 
Ayentino.  There  was  one  masterly,  gloomy  painting  of  a  grove  of  pinea 
and  cypress-trees,  overlooking  a  heap  of  nuns.  Lying  side  by  side  with 
it»  was  one  of  a  life-like  garden,  with  its  marble  fountains,  its  colonnades, 
its  glimpses  of  tinted  flowers,  its  blooming  orange  and  lemon-trees,  its 
cashes  and  pillars,  its  wreathing  vines,  its  polished  statues,  and  its  baths 
of  Alexandrian  marble ;  and,  over  all,  the  bright  blue  of  an  Italian  sky, 
and  the  golden  beams  of  an  Italian  sun. 

<'  Can  I  ask  a  favour  of  you?"  said  Madame  de  Castella,  addressing 
Madame  Baret  when  they  were  goin^  away. 

*'  As  many  as  you  like,"  returned  uie  snming  dame,  good-humouredly. 

^'  I  cannot  possibly  endure  these  hot  walks  every  day  till  the  sittings 
aie  over*  When  I  do  not  come  myself,  will  you  kindly  bear  my  daughter 
company  while  she  is  here,  and  take  charge  of  her  ?  Louise  can  attend 
her  m  walking  hither." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  returned  Madame  Baret.  '^  I  will  take 
every  care  of  her.  But  there  is  nothing  here  that  can  hurt  Mademoiselle." 

*' /will  take  care  of  her,"  interrupted  St.  John,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone 
to  Madame  de  Castella.  *'  No  harm  shall  come  near  her.  I  will  guard 
her  from  all :  more  anxiously  than  if  she  were  my  own  sister." 

Adeline  partly  caught  the  words,  and  blushed  at  their  earnestness.  It 
was  impossible  to  doubt  the  young  man's  honourable  feeling,  or  his  wish 
to  save  her  from  all  hurt,  real  or  ima^nary.  What  hU  exact  meamng 
was,  Mary  Carr  did  not  know,  but  tiie  others,  it  would  appear,  were 
thinking  of  outward,  visible  danger.  Madame  Baret  had  been  cautioning 
Adeline  never  to  come  through  the  field  where  the  savage  bull  was  at 
grass,  though  it  did  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  road;  and  Madame  de  Castella 
bad  been  beseeching  her  not  to  sit  with  the  two  doors  open,  and  always 
to  let  her  bonnet  remain  on  for  a  few  minutes  after  she  came  in,  that  sne 
might  grow  cool  before  she  removed  it.  Adeline  laughed,  and  promised 
obedience  to  all. 

When  Miss  Carr  and  Adeline  went  to  the  lodge  on  Monday,  Lomse, 
the  lady's  maid,  commenced  her  attendance,  displayiog  an  enormous 
crimson  parapluie,  which  she  held  between  her  hc&  and  the  sun.  At  the 
door  of  me  painting-room,  she  handed  the  young  ladies  over  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  then  left  them.  Madame  de  Castella  never  under- 
stood but  what  Louise  remained  with  her  young  mistress  in  the  painting- 
room  :  does  not  understand  to  the  contrary,  till  this  day.  She  certainly 
intended  her  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  her  request  to  Madame  Baret.  But 
Louise  was  a  most  inveterate  gossip,  and  to  sit  silent  and  restrained  before 
her  superiors  in  the  pfdnting-room,  gaping  at  its  beauties,  which  she 
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cotdd  not  comprehend,  when  she  might  be  exercising  her  tongue  with 
Madame  fiaret's  housemaid,  Juliette,  in  her  sewine-chamber,  or  with 
Madame  Baret^s  stont  maid*of-all-work  in  the  kitchen,  was  philosophy 
beyond  Mademoiselle  Loaise.  Neither  did  Madame  Baret  always  sit  with 
Adeline*  Her  various  occupations,  as  active  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
especially  of  those  two  idle  servants,  frequently  called  her  away.  Nor 
did  she  give  a  thought  to  there  being  any  necessity  for  her  doing  so : 
what  harm  was  there,  as  she  had  observed,  that  could  come  near  Ad^ne  ? 

^*  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Mr.  St;  John  ?**  inquired  Mary  Cair, 
as,  the  sittmg  over — a  deal  sooner  than  it  need  have  been— they  strolled 
into  the  garden. 

<' Nearly  a  month." 

^*  And  win  remain  the  summer?'' 

'*  And  winter  stiU,  probably.     I  don't  know  how  long  I  may  remain." 

*^  What  motive  can  induce  you  to  stay  so  long?  It  most  be  very  dull 
here  in  winter." 

<<  I  wish  for  retirement  Do  yon  think  I  could  have  a  prettier  spot 
for  that,  Miss  Carr?" 

**  But  why  do  you  wish  for  retirement  ?" 

He  hesitated,  and  a  flush  passed  over  his  features.  ^'I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  conceal  the  motive  from  you." 

**  Oh,  pray  pardon  me,  Mr.  St.  John,"  ejaculated  Maiy  Carr,  shocked 
at  her  own  thoughtiess  curiosity.     **  I  spoke  heedlessly." 

**  I  have  been  extravagant— imprudent — and  have  ovennm  my  in- 
come," explained  Mr.  St  John.  <<  In  the  world,  I  should  only  get 
deeper  into  the  mire,  but  here  I  am  spending  next  to  nothing.  A  little 
patience :  it  will  all  come  right  in  time." 

^  What  shrub  do  you  call  this,  Adeline?"  inquired  Mary  Carr,  by  way 
of  chanp;ing  the  oonversationi  and  still  smarting  at  the  wought  of  her 
inquisitiveness. 

*^  Candleberry  myrtie,  in  English,"  replied  Adeline.  *^  We  were  stay- 
bg  at  Rambomllet  some  years  ago^  and  Drought  some  suckers  from  the 
forest  It  grows  there  in  great  abundance.  Mamma  gave  some  to  M. 
d'Estival,  and  he  planted  them  here." 

Suddenly,  Mr.  St  John  made  a  motion  of  nlence,  and,  bending 
stealthily  towards  Adeline,  half  closed  his  hand,  and  swept  it  quickly 
over  the  side  of  her  throat 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried  out,  in  alarm. 

**  A  wasp  had  settied  on  your  neck.  There  it  goes,"  he  said,  dashing 
it  into  tlie  water  of  the  fountain.  ^'Tou  know,"  he  continued,  half 
playfully,  half  tenderly,  gazing  into  her  face,  and  interrupting  her  efforts 
at  thanks,  ^  that  I  have  undertaken  to  shield  you  from  narin.  It  shall 
be  my  earnest  care  to  do  so,  now  and  ever." 

'^  As  long  as  sha  is  with  you,  I  conclude  you  mean,  Mr.  St  John,* 
said  Mary  Carr,  laughing. 

A  deeper  shade  was  on  Adeline's  countenance^  but  an  uneasy  expres- 
sion shot  across  it  Did  she  already  regret  her  marriage  contract  ?  or 
was  she  not  in  danger  of  forffetting  it  altogether?  There  was  nothing 
to  remind  her  of  it:  even  the  engaffement-ring  was  no  longer  on  h^ 
finger.  It  was  too  large  for  her,  and  quite  a  source  of  trouble  to  keep 
on,  so  she  had  put  it  into  her  jewel-boz,  where  it  lay,  uncared  for. 
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<'Mc  8t  Jdm  1  tbe  waip  has  9tiaajg  your  baid !" 

*^  Y4%  he  revenged  himself  by  leaving  hb  ttmg  there.  It  le  sothing. 
Aod»  indeed,  will  «erve  ae  an  excuie  to  Madame  de  CaatelU  £br  mj  idle- 
neH  to-day." 

'<Mr.  St.  John,"  leaumed  Mifs  Can^  ^yoa  knoir  I  leaire  to-monovr. 
Send  me  up  a  bouquet  of  theie  beantifiil  flowen  to  take  to  Roae 
DarUog.'' 

<'Tou  shall  be  obe^od^fiurlad^.  Howlarge  will  you  have  it?  The 
oae— the  aize  of  Lonise'n  pacapluief* 

*^  Not  exactly.    Are  there  aoy  Fieneh  marigoldi  out  yet  ?" 

"  No.     W  by  ?     Do  you  like  the  flower  ?" 

^*  I  hate  it  It  is  a  senseless  flower ;  possessing  no  aoeot  and  little 
beauty.  But  \fi/ou  send  a  bouquet  to  Rote  Darling,  it  ought,  by  right, 
to  abouod  ia  French  marigolde." 

<<  Why  should  there  be  any  eomMKion  between  me  and  a  French  mari- 
gold in  Miss  Darling^s  mind?'* 

^<  That  probably  you  will  nerer  know,  Mr.  St.  John.  Certttsly  not 
from  me." 

He  looked  puzzled,  but  Adeline  ehangped  the  iuWeet. 

With  the  next  momiag  eame  the  bouquet,  Mr.  St.  John  himself  bemg 
the  bearer.  His  visit  had  a  twofold  purport,  he  obaerved :  to  bid  adieu 
to  Miss  Carr,  and  to  walk  with  Adeline  down  to  the  lodge.  He  had 
been  thinking  it  was  better,  he  said  to  Madame  de  Castella,  that  he 
should  walk  with  Adeline,  to  and  fro^  until  M,  de  Castella  should  return. 
Mary  Carr  looked  at  his  countesiance  as  he  epoke:  she  saw  that  his 
woras  were  honest;  that  thne  wee  no  hidden  meaning;  that  the  pro- 
tection of  Adeline  was  then  the  sole  motive  whieh  actuated  htm. 

Ten  o'doek  struck  as  they  were  talking,  and,  with  the  last  stroke, 
eame  round  tlie  carriage  to  eonvey  Miss  Canr  to  Odesqoe,  where  she  was 
to  take  the  train.  The  week  had  been  spent  very  happily,  aud  ^e  was 
aorry  to  leave  the  chAtean*  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  a  delightful  old 
lady,  always  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  those  abolut  her,  and  Agnes  was 
a  merry  companion,  though  her  lameness  (which  was  caused  by  an  acci- 
dent in  her  childhood)  prevented  her  getting  about  moeh. 

^*Ma.y  1  whisper  a  caution  to  you,  Adeline?"  she  said,  pressing  her 
lips  to  hers,  in  parting. 

"  A  caution !     Fifty,  if  you  like." 

*'  Do  not  fall  in  love  with  Fiederick  St  Jdbn.'* 

♦'Maiyr 

((Fram  the  position  in  whkh  yon  stand— engaged  to  another— it 
might  lead  to  endless  misery." 

'« There  is  no  danger  of  it,"  returned  Adeline,  breathlessly;  «|if  there 
were,  do  vou  suppose  papa  and  mamma  would  suffer  me  to  be  with  him  ? 
How  could  such  an  idea  enter  your  head,  Mary  Carr  ?  You  are  taking 
a  leaf  from  Rose's  book." 

Papa  and  mamma!  Troth  was  in  her  aooenty  but  bow  little  she  un- 
derstood I 

^'  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  diere  is  no  danger,"  was  Miss  Carrie 
wpLj.  '*  /  hope  you  tffUl  be  able  $o  io  speak  when  we  nad  meet  Do 
not  feel  angry  with  ms^  Adeline*    I  hare  but  your  interest  at  heart.*' 

Mr.  8t.  John  conducted  Miss  Canr  to  ibe  earxiage^  and,  in  shaking 
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hmai^f  h%  j^tihifl^  l^ggied  hue  to  giv«  hn  lovo  io  Rose:  he  bad  beard 
nmeb  e{  ber.  At  be  Bleed  tbere,  oa  tbe  itene  tteps,  bafebeaded,  imtil 
Marj  flbould  dme  away,  b«r  kst  look  Kngeied  on  mm,  and,  again,  an 
vaeaagF  doubt  tbot  ibvoajg^  ber  mkid^^bow  impecaible  tbat  Adelkie  sbonld 
lifie  in  eoaftuMial  ooaifaiiiocMibip  wkb  tacb  a  man,  and  not  learn  to  love 
biai 

1G«  Canr  wa0  leeeired  by  Madame  de  Nino  witb  a  tooldiDg  and  a 
tbMat  of  pmusbmeiit.  She  bad  exeeeded  ber  time/tf  abeence  by  a  day. 
But  Mary  kid  die  blame  upoa  Madame  de  Cattella,  and  banded  in  a 
noteof  Apology  from  tbat  kdy.  Madame  was  but  balf  sootbed;  butsbe 
gffacieatly  remitted  tbe  panisMftent. 

«<  Oh,  Mary  r  eaekimed  Rose  Darling,  <(  wbat  lordy  ftmers  !'* 

^  Yee.     And  seat  exprnssly  for  you." 

« By  Adeline?'' 

*^  jfoy  no.  Of  all  tbe  baman  race,  Boee,  working  out  their  course  upon 
thia  Tariable  world  of  ours,  who  do  you  suppose  ia  (located  just  now 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  tbe  Cfa&teau  de  Beaufoy  ?*' 

Boasts  emriosity  began  to  be  excited. 

<^  Some  one  I  know?'' 

^^Tes.  You  know  and  admire  him.  A  young  and  handsome  man. 
He  gaUwrad  these  flowers  for  yoo— see  how  rare  they  are ! — and  he  sent 
them  with  hb  love.* 

She  looked  up  sharply,  and  ber  thoughts  rererted  to  one  who,  perhaps, 
was  aeldott  absent  from  them.  But  another  moment  showed  how  idle 
they  were,  and  calmed  tbe  agitation  which  had  arisen  within  ber.  Tbe 
current  of  ideas,  however,  led  to  another,  one  coooeeted  with  him. 

<<  Not  Lord  John  Seymour  ?" 

**  No  (  what  ahould  bring  him  there  ?    Mr.  St  Jobn.*^ 

**  He !     Tou  are  joking,  Mary  Cttrr." 

^  I  am  Aot.  He-ii  staying  quite  close  to  them.  We  saw  a  great  deal 
of  him." 

<<  Is  he  not  a  most  attractive  man  ?"  was  Bose'e  next  question. 

**  Attractive  to  a  degree.  It  ia  weU  you  are  not  there.  And,  Rose ! 
Rose  I  he  is  taking  Adeline's  portrait !" 

'*  I  told  you  once  before,  Mary  Carr,"  resumed  Rose  Darling,  rousing 
herself  from  a  long  reverie,  '^that  that  man  would  exercise  some  extra- 
ordinary ioflueoea  over  Adeline  de  Castella's  future  life,  and  I  now  tell 
it  you  again.'' 

n. 

Hoima,  data,  weeks  rolled  on,  afte  tbe  departure  of  Miss  Cur  from 
file  Chdteau  de  Beaufionr,  and  no  outward  change  had  taken  place  in  its 
occupants ;  but  in  tbe  mward  heart  of  one,  how  mueh  I 

The  portnut  progressed  towards  its  eompletion,  though  not  rapidly. 
It  was  a  eood  fikeness  of  Adeline,  and  admirably  executed.  St.  John 
had  exacUy  caught  tbat  saddened  expressioa  which  sometimes  sat  on  her 
features.  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  said  Mr.  St.  John  bad  made  her  look 
^  melancholy.''  Peihaps  she  did  not  discern  tbat  this  expression  made 
the  chief  interest  in  a  mee  like  Adeline's :  earth's  caakering  care  mixed 
with  the  heavealy  beauty  of  an  aageL  Had  the  portrait  been  preserved, 
people,  on  gaang  on  it  afierwards,  would  have  sssd  they  eouM  mad  her 
histoiy  there. 
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St  John  WM  teachiD?  Adelino  drawing,  too;  or,  rather,  trying  to 
improve  her  in  it.  One  day  Madame  de  Castella  desired  her  to  produce 
her  school-drawings — aod  she  had  done  none  since  she  left.  Aceord- 
ingly,  some  chalk-heads  and  a  few  landscapes  came  forth.  There  was 
not  much  taste  displayed  in  the  heads,  St  John  observed ;  more  in  the 
landscapes,  in  two  of  them  especially — a  glimpse  of  the  Nile  and  some 
lotus  lihes,  its  fountains  surrounded  by  their  date-trees ;  and  a  charming 
scene  in  her  own  fair  land.  But  there  was  great  room  for  improvement^ 
he  added  :  if  Adeline  liked,  he  would  give  her  a  fow  lessons.  And  all 
of  them — Madame  de  Castella,  Aunt  Agnes,  and  the  old  grandmothei^— 
were  pleased  at  hb  offer.  How  could  they  be  so  blind?  How  could 
they  be  so  thoughtless  ?  St.  John  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  them  alL  Madame  de  Castella  was  much  attached  to  him, 
mingled  with  which  attachment  was  a  sort  of  pride,  like  a  fbnd  mother 
will  feel  in  the  perfections  of  an  only  son.  He  frequently  dined  with 
them,  and  his  evenings  were  spent  there  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
were  sensible  of  all  the  excellences  of  Mr.  St  John :  not  only  of  the 
external  ones,  but  the  golden  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  had  become 
necessaxy  to  their  every-day  life:  when  he  was  away,  nothing  went 
right ;  when  he  was  present,  it  was  sunshine  to  all.  And  ^et  thev  forgot 
that  there  was  another  who  might  be  equally  awake  to  ms  captivations, 
the  only  one  to  whom  they  could  bnng  real  danger.  Perhaps  ihe 
thought  of  danger  to  Adeline's  heart  never  entered  the  head  of  Madame 
de  Castella :  perhaps,  if  it  ever  did  momentarily  cross  her,  she  deemed 
that  Adeline,  from  her  engagement^  was  safe." 

Many  an  hour,  when  Madame  de  Castella  innocently  deemed  that 
Adeline  was  sitting,  mumchance,  in  the  painting-room,  Louise  embroider- 
ing her  own  caps,  at  which  she  was  a  famous  hand,  by  her  side,  and 
Mr.  St.  John  working  hard  at  the  portrait,  without  a  thought  beside  it, 
would  two  out  of  those  three  be  idling  their  morning  underneath  the 
lime-trees,  St.  John  reading  to  her,  chiefly  books  of  poetrV}  its  theme 
often  love.  Sometimes  he  would  come  to  a  word  which  Adeline,  with 
all  her  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  would  not  understand :  and  no 
disnaragement^  either,  to  her  to  say,  once  in  these  days  of  innovation 
and  far-fetched  erudition,  some,  bom  and  bred  in  England,  are  glad  to 
turn  to  their  dictionary— or  remain  in  ignorance.  St  John  would  then 
laj^  down  the  book,  and  explain  it  to  her,  in  that  tender,  persuasive 
voice,  so  soothing  to  the  ear,  but  dangerous  to  the  heart  And  so  they 
would  go  on,  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  reading  and  she  listening  to 
this  poetry  which  has  in  it  so  much  of  fesdnation.  If  this  was  not  a 
dangerous  life  for  the  heart,  I  don't  know  what  is,  when  both  were 
young,  singularly  attractive,  and  one,  at  least,  had  never  lored.  And 
yet  it  was  not  stopped,  nor  interfered  with,  nor  its  danger  suspected. 

One  day  they  were  standing  at  the  open  doors  of  tiie  painting-room, 
and  St.  John  was  speaking  of  his  paternal  home,  Castie- Wafer.  He  had 
frequently  described  its  attractions,  natural  aod  imparted,  to  Adeline, 
and  had  made  sketches  of  some  of  its  points,  from  memory.  He  wae 
saying,  that  when  he  could  do  there  as  ne  liked — ^he  could  not  yet,  fot 
Ctutle- Wafer  descended  not  to  him  till  hb  brother^s  death — he  should 
build  just  such  a  room  as  the  one  they  were  now  standing  in,  not 
omitting  to  hang  its  walls  with  pictures,  and  lay  out  a  plot  of  ground  as 
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the  plot  of  ground  before  them  was  laid  out :  it  would  serve  as  a 
memento  of  this  period—of  their  early  acquaintance.  '^  And  in  that 
room,  Adeline,"  he  proceeded,  '*we  will  pass  a  great  portion  of  our 
time." 

"  We  r  exclaimed  Adeline. 

He  looked  hesitatingly  for  a  moment,  but  bent  his  head  towards  her, 
and  continued: 

<<  He  had  not  spoken  intentionally.  But  the  truth  was,  he  had  latterly 
been  so  accustomed,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  associate  Adeline  with  here- 
after— ^his  future  plans,  his  future  home,  his  future  happiness — that  he 
had  unguardedly  given  utterance  to  his  presumptuous  thoughts :  he 
would  not  80  offend  again." 

She  glanced  timidly  at  him,  earnest  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  through 
he  blush  that  sufiFused  her  face  :  her  heart  would  have  wished  to  tell  him 
how  far  he  had  been  from  giving  her  offence. 

Another  time  he  was  walking  home  with  Adeline,  Louise  and  her  g^at 
crimson  parapluie  streaming,  as  usual,  half  a  mile  behind  them,  when,  in 
jumping  from  a  stile,  Adeline  twisted  her  foot.  The  pain,  for  the 
moment,  was  intense ;  Mr.  St.  John  saw  it,  by  her  countenance  \  and  he 
wound  his  arms  round  her  and  sheltered  her  head  on  his  bosom.  All 
these  signs  must  mean — something. 

That  time  had  come  for  Adeline  which  must  come  for  us  all — the 
blissful  period  of  love's  first  dream.  She  did  not  at  first  understand  the 
magic  of  the  charm  that  was  stealing  over  her,  making  all,  within  and 
without,  a  paradise.  She  had  assured  Miss  Carr  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  loving  Mr.  St.  John,  yet  even  then,  though  she  suspected 
it  not,  the  golden  links  of  the  net  were  fastening  round  her  heart.  And 
when  she  awoke  to  the  real  nature  of  these  sweet  sensations,  it  was  too 
late  to  fly  the  danger — the  power  and  the  will  to  do  so  alike  were  over. 

How  many  varied  degrees  of  the  passion  called  love  there  are,  can 
never  be  ascertained,  for  one  human  being  cannot  experience  the  feelings 
of  another.  The  love — so  called — felt  by  the  generality  of  mortals, 
every-day,  practical  men  and  women,  is  as  essentially  different  from  that 
which  takes  root  in  a  highly  passionate,  im.aginative  temperament,  the 
refined,  the  intellectual,  that  the  two  have  no  affinity  one  with  the  other. 
This  last  passion  is  known  but  to  few,  and,  except  by  themselves,  can  be 
imagined  by  none.  The  world  in  general  could  not  understand  this  love; 
it  is  of  a  nature  far  removed  from  them ;  they  would  laugh  at,  while  they 
disbelieved  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  highly-wrought  passion, 
the  ecstatic  bliss  of  which,  while  it  lasts,  no  earthly  language  could  express, 
never  ends  happily.  It  never  does.  The  dreani  comes  to  an  end,  and 
the  heart's  life  with  it.  Perhaps  nearly  a  whole  existence  has  yet  to  be 
dragged  through,  but  all  enjoyment  in  the  world  and  the  world's  things 
is  gone,  and  nothing  can  ever  again  awaken  a  pulse,  or  a  thrill,  in  the 
worn  and  beaten  heart.  The  smile  may  frequent  the  lip,  the  jest  may 
issue  from  it ;  gay  beaming  glances  may  dart  from  the  eye,  and  their 
hoUownetfs  is  not  suspected,  nor  the  desolation  that  has  long  settled  within* 
You  who  read  this,  may  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of  dispute  and  ridicule :  it  is 
because  you  cannot  understand  it.  And  be  thankful  that  it  is  so— that 
the  power,  so  fatally  to  love,  has  been  spared  to  you. 

It  was  a  passion  of  this  latter  and  rare  description  which  had  taken 
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pOMesnon  of  Adefine  de  OasteHa.  She  oould  nift  liaveibred  «  Ab  wodUL 
wwiy  for  she  was  one  of  lihose  ipviko  IH^e  imt  ia  IJfainr  inward  life,  ^^are 
was  a  mine  of  sentiment  and  poetry  within  her,  and  it  wanted  bat  a  tonch 
like  this  to  awaken  it.  Now,  she  lived  in  the  present ;  before,  she  bad 
lived  in  the  future  ;  hereafter,  she  would  live  in  the  post  She  rose  in 
the  moinmig,  and  ihere  was  no  wish  bejood  1^  df^,  the  :^u^it  of 
seeing  Mr.  St.  John  ;  she  retired  to  rest  at  night,  only  to  dnam  of  him, 
and  awake  to  the  bliss  of  anotber  day.  Natiise  had  never  loofaod  to  her 
as  it  looked  now:  the  giaas  had  been  green,  bni  nottcf  i^m  'gteen;  -Am 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  had  been  &agnmoe,  btft  not  of  its  ^vesent  sweeir 
ness  ;  the  song  of  the  birds,  hiliberte  nnmeaning,  seemed  now  a  card  of 
joyous  praise  to  their  Creator ;  there  was  music  in  the  winds  ;and  in  the 
fluttering  breeze ;  there  was  rapture  in  the  whole  bright  earth.  Adeline 
was  living  in  a  dream,  as  it  wore  of  Paradise — there  is  notlnng  seise  witih 
which  to  compare  it.  It  was  well  for  her,  it  is  well  lor  sn  all  that  it 
does  not  last,  or  we  should  never  ask,  or  wish,  for  the  JBeaven  that  is  to 
oome. 

And  what  of  Mr.  St.  John  ?  Did  he  love  her  ?  Beyond  ail  donbt  he 
loved  her,  and  would  hove  made  her  his  dear  wife,  and  oheri^ed  her  as 
such :  but  whether  in  the  idolatry  of  a  first,  pure  aittachment,  'w^iicfa  can 
come  once  to  such  a  nature  as  his,  or  wbether  it  was  but  the  passing 
preference  wluch  a  man  of  the  world  will  feel  twenty  times  for  as  many 
women,  can  never  be  known.  Neither  can  much  light  be  tbrown  npon 
this  point  as  the  stoiy  proceeds,  for  none  could  penetrate  into  Mr.  St. 
John's  secret  feelings,  and  events  can  but  be  related  as  they  oocnnred. 
It  may  be  that,  with  him,  the  power  so  to  love  iiad  alnady  pa^ised. 


OUR  ITELST  AND  LAST  WINTEE  AT  CABLSEUHE. 

BT  AN  OliB  TRATIIIXEB. 

Dbivitn  "by  the  severity  of  its  climate  from  Baden-Baden,  and  arrived 
at  Oarlsinihe  (as  described  in  a  former  number),  we  had  to  re-establish 
ourselves  for  the  winter.  Carlsruhe  was  already  full  of  'Strangers  from 
various  quarters,  and  the  houses  usually  let  to  them  were  mostly  occupied. 
A  Jumished  apartment  can  rarely  oe  obtained;  but  there  are  several 
^  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew  penuasion''  who  supply  every- 
thing requisite,  on  a  very  short  notice,  and  at  an  expense  generally  about 
equal  to  the  rent.  For  a  &tO(f  (or  floor),  for  instance,  which  is 
let  at  five  louts  a  month,  the  hire  of  fomiture  would  be  about  the 
same  sum ;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  louis,  in  all,  a  suite  of  eight  or  nine 
rooms,  with  kitchen,  cellars  for  wood  and  wine,  and  the  nse  of  a  remise^ 
could  be  procured.  For  handsome  and  more  extensive  aoeommodations, 
the  price  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

After  making  many  inquiries — and  with  the  assistance  of  agents  and 
advertisements — we  took  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  best 
situations,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Margraves.     Our 
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oppOBite  neigitbour  was  tlie  Margrave  WShelm.  Though  I  had  sacnfieed 
a  feasant  plaoe^  some  agveeable  acquaintance,  and  an  excellent  German 
Toaster,  in  qaittiDg  Baden,  I  found  ^t  in  every  other  respect  the  -change 
;was  for  the  better.  We  had  a  better  supply  of  boda,  tm  opera,  l^ieatn, 
and  public  rooms  $  and  if  we*saw  less  fK  our  eompatrtots,  we  saw  meoe  of 
the  Germans. 

Even  before  railways  began  to  «carry  ihem  past  all  intermediate  points, 
and  to  iake-tbem  at  once  to  their  destuMdvon,  Cai'lsriihe  was  'sdkiam  the 
resting-plaee  of  our  tnivelling  coontrymen.  There  ate  *few  to  whom  its 
:exterior  is  not  'familiar ;  and,  as  regards  myse^,  I  linger  over  its  lecol- 
lections,  as  tlie  town  in  whidi  i  saw  most  of  ^German  society,  and  as  a 
fftvonrable  specimen  of  its  ^kss.  Its  romantic  origin  (anno  1715)  is 
recorded  in  a  German  inscription  that  may  sttll  be  eeen  at  the  chdieau. 
It  was  then  a  forest,  in  which  the  Margrave  Karl,  of  Baden-'Dourkdh, 
was  reposing  from  the  fatigaes  of  the  chase,  when  he  determined-^as  we 
are  told  by  vrery  gaide-'boc^E — to  make  it  'his  permanent  rest.  The 
place  he  had  thus  projected  was  'originally  bmh  of  wood,  from  his  own 
designs-;  and  the  streets  diverging  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  front  of 
the  palace,  were,  at  "first,  only  -five.  The  three  principal  were  ternnnated, 
a  little  below  the  present  longe  €>1r(tffc,  by  churdies  for  the  respective 
use  of  the  Lutherans,  Keformists,  and  CathoHes,  to  whom  (as  ^e  chief 
sects  of  the  empire)  the  Margrave,  in  founding  his  new  city,  liad  granted 
liberty  of  conscience.  Of  these  the  Lutheran  (now  called  i^e '® amtfon 
Stiti^)  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  the  rapid  changes  of  little  more 
than  a  century.  The  writer  of  an  agreeable  book  of  travels,  pubfished  in 
1734 — ike  Bavon  Folhntz — ^informs  us  that,  When  at  Caiismhe,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  expressing  to  the  Margrave  his  eurprise  that  brick,  at 
least,  had  not  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  palace,  and  of  lihe 
houses  and  arcades  which  form  the  semicirdle  Burrounding  the  grounds  in 
front  **  I  wiriied,"  veplied  the  prinoe,  "to  btiild  myself  a  retreat  with- 
out expense  to  ray  subjects,  and  to  er^sp  whst  1  might  make.  A  more 
costly  materifld  would  have  required  time,  and  heavy  imposts.  Besides, 
my  country  is  so  situated  as  to  'be  frequently  the  theatre  of  war.  I  was 
not  in  circumstances  to  make  a  place  capable  of  reaisting  an  enemy ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  reasonable  to  'ha^e  Bpent  the  money  of  my  people 
upon  a  residenoe  that  I  might  see  burnt,  as  I  have  already  seen  that  of 
Dourlacb,  and  my  others  whidi  the  Frendi  liave  ladd  in  ashes.  I  have 
buih,  sir,  according  to  my  resources ;  and  I  like  better  that  they  should 
say  I  am  badly  lodged  and  -free  from  debt,  than  that  I  have  a  superb 
peJace  without  the  means  of  paying  for  it." 

But  the  Margrave  was  no  ordinary  person.  "  It  is  not  without  cause," 
says  Barou  Pollnitz,  ^  that  he  has  given  the  name  of  Carlsruhe  to  his 
place.  He  leads  there  the  most  tranquil  life  that  can  be  conceived ;  and, 
regardless  of  his  rank,  has  its  pleasures  without  its  annoyances  and  con- 
straint. He  possesses  a  robust  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  &tigues 
of  a  youth  passed  in  foreign  service,  and  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  a 
man  of  forty.  Though  remarkably  stout,  he  does  not  g^ve  himself  up  to 
inactivity.  In  the  summer  he  rises  at  five,  and  walks  in  his  grounds  till 
the  heat  of  the  sun  obliges  him  to  retreat.  He  is  then  either  occupied 
with  his  ministers,  or  amuses  'himself  with  experiments  in  chemistry. 
Sometimes  'he  draws.     His  dinner,  generally  taken  in  company  with 
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three  of  his  Aimily  or  suiie^  is  served  by  females,  of  whom  he  has  aa 
establishment  of  sixty;  but  the  number  daily  on  service  is  eight.  When 
he  goes  out,  they  follow  him  on  horseback,  dressed  as  hussars.  The 
greater  part  of  these  young  women  understand  music  or  dancing.  They 
appear  m  operas  at  the  court  theatre,  form  part  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel,  and  are  all  lodged  in  the  palace. 

''  After  dinner  the  Margrave  gives  audience  to  his  subjects,  and  on  cer- 
tain days  he  listens  to  the  complaints  and  applications  of  all  classes.  Few 
princes  are  more  prompt  or  exact  in  doing  justice.  Sometimes  he  enjoys 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Another  of  his  amusements  is  agriculture ;  and 
he  IS  amongst  the  first  florists  of  his  age.  He  is  never,  indeed,  idle. 
There  are  few  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant :  many  he  understands 
perfectly.  His  conversation  is  most  as^reeable ;  he  speaks  several  lan- 
guages well ;  and  his  manners  are  obliging  and  affable.  He  is  glad  to 
see  strangers  at  his  court,  and  profuse  in  his  civilities  to  them." 

I  have  given  these  particulars  from  Baron  Pollnitz,  at  some  risk  of 
being  tedious,  because — with  the  exception  of  the  female  hussars — ^they 
describe  the  simple  mode  of  life  of  some  of  the  German  princes  of  our 
own  times.     Are  we  to  consider  him  a  philosopher  or  a  voluptuary  ? 

But  I  am  dwelling  upon  Carlsruhe  as  it  was,  when  it  is  my  purpose  to 
describe  it  as  it  is.  The  labours  of  its  later  architects— of  Weinbrenner, 
Muller,  Major  Arnold ;  and  their  successors,  Hiibsch  and  Fischer — have 
added  the  handsome  public  buildings  of  a  capital  to  the  first  humble 
designs  of  its  founder.  Except  a  few  small  houses  ;  the  church  which  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  the  tower  of  the  ch&teau  (pointed  out  by  tra- 
dition as  the  dormitory  of  the  female  troop);  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  arcade,  scarcely  anything  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  wooden 
buildings  of  the  Margrave. 

The  inhabitants  have  not  been  modernised  as  rapidly  as  their  city. 

In  Carlsruhe,  which,  as  the  residence  of  a  court  and  an  important 
thoroughfare,  must  be  presumed  to  be  as  far  advanced  as  most  places  in 
Germany,  everything  pertuning  to  domestic  life  seems  a  century  behind 
a  provincial  town  in  England.  The  hours,  even  of  those  who  have  no 
occupation,  are  most  primitive.  There  is  a  village  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  where  the  people  go  to  bed  at  dusk,  and  get  up  at  day- 
light ;  and  where  candles  are  an  unknown  luxury.  The  more  polished 
inhabitants  of  Carlsruhe  rise  at  five ;  many  of  them  earlier  ;  dine  at 
twelve,  take  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  about  three,  some  light  refreshment 
at  seven,  and  the  whole  family  are  in  bed  at  nine. 

Amongst  the  class  below  the  court  circle,  I  have  known  instances  of 
the  company  assembling  for  an  evening  party  and  dance  at  half-past 
thresy  and  breaking  up  at  eleven ;  which  the  ^raucn  and  ^raulctn 
considered  an  approach  to  fiishionable  dissipation.  Even  the  dinner- 
parties of  the  Grand  Buke  himself  were  given  at  tuyo  o^ clock  ;  and  at 
the  palace  of  the  Margrave,  our  opposite  neighbour,  every  light  was  ex- 
tinguished, on  ordmary  occasions,  at  nine;  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  footfall  of  the  sentinels  as  they  paced  t^n  the  hard 
snow. 

It  may  be  asked  how  such  a  people  amuse  themselves.  After  dinner 
the  men  resort  to  their  club,  or  their  fevourite  cafS;  the  women  walk, 
or  pass  an  hour  or  two  at  each  other's  houses,  knittmg,  and  talking  of 
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their  neighbours.  In  the  evening  there  is  the  theatre,  where  the  per- 
formances are  generally  over  by  nine  o'clock ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
manners  of  the  place  that  women  may  walk  to  such  an  amusement  and 
back  again  alone,  without  dan^r  of  being  annoyed  in  any  way. 

Then,  during  the  carnival,  there  are  dress  or  masked  balls  at  all  the 
Reunions  (or  clubs) ;  and  at  Carlsruhe  every  class  has  its  reuniony  from 
the  Museum  (of  which  the  Grand  Duke,  nobility,  military,  &c.,  are 
members)  to  the  SBerctn  of  the  humblest  mechanic. 

The  theatre,  with  its  pleasant  alternations  of  drama  and  opera,  though 
we  often  visited  it  with  the  thermometer,  outside,  at  12  deg.  below  zero 
of  Reaumur,  was  an  agreeable  resource  to  ourselves.  The  general 
attendance  could  scarcely  have  made  it  profitable  ;  but,  at  Carlsruhe,  it 
is  subsidized  by  the  Grand  Duke ;  and  the  officers  who  are  quartered 
there  are  also  obliged  to  contribute  from  their  pay  to  its  support.  It  was 
a  very  enjoyable  amusement.  Nor  could  many  places  have  offered 
greater  temptation  than  our  present  abode  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  The  gourmand,  who  stays  long  enough  to  be  treated  with 
due  consideration,  will  not  easily  forget  the  preparations  of  firesh  foie 
grasy  or  the  snails,  deliciously  scolloped,  which  are  amongst  the  triumphs 
of  the  German  kitchen.  From  the  last-named  delicacy,  those  only  who 
have  never  had  the  privilege  of  tasting  them  will  turn  with  repugpwnce. 

Some  lingering  consequences  of  the  fogs  of  Baden-Baden  prevented 
our  visiting  generally ;  but  still  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Carlsruhe 
world,  at  parties  where  princes  led  the  Polonaise,  and  ministers  of 
state  played  at  omhre.      In  the  salons  of  the   ^rcifrau   (Baroness) 

Von we  met  with  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  the  gradations 

of  society,  and  her  enterUunments  were  given  with  a  taste  and  liberality 
worthy  of  Paris  or  of  London.  Amongst  her  guests,  too,  there  was  that 
sprinkling  of  brilliant  decorations  and  glittering  uniforms  which  add  so 
much  to  the  gay  appearance  of  a  ball-room.  But  in  a  company  that 
merely  presents  the  tone  of  the  best  society  in  other  capitals,  there  is 
little  to  remark.  Here  all  was  perfect  and  comme  il  fatU  ;  the  music 
excellent,  and  the  supper-tables  laid  out  with  taste  and  profusion.  The 
only  thing  which  seemed  strange,  on  these  occasions,  was  to  find,  as  part 
of  the  tea  equipage,  a  glass  fiacon  of  Rum  ! — it  certainly  had  an  odd 
appearance.  An  English  lady,  who  passed  a  winter  at  Vienna,  had 
noticed  the  same  phenomenon  there ;  and  intimated  that  it  was  intro- 
duced, perhaps,  in  compliment  to  the  taste  for  potent  beverages  which 
continental  scandal  has  so  unjustly  attributed  to  our  fair  countrywomen. 
But  I  was  told  by  a  Grerman  friend  that  the  custom  was  general ;  and 
he  could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  tea  was  usually  so 
badly  made  as  to  require  the  additional  strength  of  so  unoourtly  an  in- 
gredient. The  comfort  of  such  a  mixture,  in  a  climate  where  the 
thermometer  falls  so  much  below  zero,  is  more  probably  the  true  cause 
of  its  introduction. 

If  sharp,  however,  the  Carlsruhe  winter  was  not  long.  The  first  week 
in  November  we  had  a  f&U  of  snow,  and  very  severe  frost.  This  con- 
tinued, with  now  and  then  a  week  of  rain,  till  the  end  of  February ; 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  weather  changed  to  the  most 
delightful  spring.  The  second  week  in  March  we  lefb  off  fires,  and  had. 
a  summer  temperature,  and  our  room  perfumed  with  violets.  In  the 
mean  time  our  gaieties  went  on. 
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bekngng  to  the  ciiiK  of  whiek  two  wore  devoted  to>  dancing,  and  the 
remmndiu  laid  out  with,  suppev^ablee  that  were  supplied  with  fiatablee^, 
upon  oidering  them,  by  a  restmuraievnt  in  waiting.  The  compaoj  con- 
sisted of  professional  men,,  pemone  empLojed.  iu<  pnbiic  offices,  respectable 
tradesmen,  and  their  familifis..  The  gentlemen  were  generally  dressed  in 
coats  of.  most  antiquated  evt^  that  Iboked  aa  if  thej  had  never  been  new;, 
and  many  of  the  ladies  wone  faigji  dresses  of  very  eommon,  as-  woH  as 
uncommon,,  materials^  and  bksok  leather  shoes.  The  favourke  part  of  the 
amusement  seemed  to  be  the  sapper-tables.  They  were  not  uselessly 
encumbered  with  airy  whips  and  unsatisfying  ices,  bub  were  oom£iirtafaLy 
spvead  with  rich  and  substantial  roaats  ;  niee  ^'  bits  of  brown"^  vamiahed 
over  with  gxavyf  or  rosy  and  wdA-fed  ham. 

Ladies  when  hungry  are  nnkind. 

And  men  too  faint  to  speak  their  mind. 

was  a  sentiment  fully  recognised  by  the  eompany  aasembliBd  at  the  > 
who  wwe  nmch  too  sensible  a  dasa  to  think  of  paying  for  a  supper 
without  eating  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  ^^  ate  and  danced,  ata  and 
daacedy  ate  and  danced,  and  ate  a^in ;''  and  it  had  liie  droUest  effect 
imagizkable  to  see  a  lepleni^d  pair  atart  suddenly  from  the  table,,  and 
whirl  in  mazy  tnma,  ta  the  distant  echo  of  the  music,  through  half  a 
doaen  rooms  nlled  with  other  supper-tables,  till  they  had  whirled  them- 
sebretoBce  more  into  the  dandng-ioom.  Then  the  dancing  itaeif !  tiie 
unbecoming  tDilettes  of  the  women,  the  angular  attitudes  of  the  men  I 
What  a  emitrast  to  the  graceful  waltzing'  of  the  ereme  cU  la  erSme  /  But 
they-  seemed  to  enjoy  tbemselvea  ;  so  we  may  preanma  that  the  object  of 
their  meeting'  was  aoeomplished. 

.^a  to  the  masked  balls,,  they  are  the  same-  throsgheut  the  world;  It 
is  impossible  that  the  spirits  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousoAd  persons  can 
rise  to  a  g^n  point  at  a  certain  hour,  on  a  certain,  evening,  in  an}c  part 
of  the  worid.  Happinesa  never  fixes  the^  day  she  intenda  to  viati  uSl 
^^Les pba  heureux  momenta  de  la  vie"  said  the  female  philosipheE  of 
Copet^  '^  soni  ceux  fn^ufi  hazard  bim^adsani  noma  aieeardeJ'  I  wao  not 
snvprised,  Idserelbre,  to  find  that  the  masquerades  at  Carlamhe  were  aa. 
dnillaa  olsaradieDe.  Indeed,  there  was  one  of  their  customs  which  seemeib 
eminently  cahsuhtted  to  add  to  this  efiect.  It  is  amoog^  the  regulationa 
that  every  one  sliall  bear  a  distinguishing  mark  or-'dress.  In  oarder  to 
comply  with  it,  those  who  are  neither  in  costume  noi  domino  wear  Arir 
hats,  wkk  a  common  playii^p-card,  or  a  printed  numbei!,  stnek  in^'^rant ;; 
and'  as  the  appearance  of  a  German  en  bourgeois  is  not  pactienkziy  ari^ 
tocratic,  the  hat  gentlemen  look  like  so  many  special  conatables  jusfe 
s»orai  ia  and  ticketed  by  the  bosoogh  magistrates  on  the  moniifig  of  a 
conte^sd  election.  The  best  drease4  though  not  the  menriest,  of  thess 
meetiitga  was  at  the  Museum,  of  which  I  had  bceome  an  "  eztraordioary'* 
iBember  by  a  payment  of  about  4$.  6d.  a  month.  It  has  a  lifanuy^r  « 
iBa^ogHToom  well  sapplied  wiikh  newsfiapersy  a  halliard  and  smoking-  momv, 
a  TBSiBLurami  attached,  and  a  very  handsoane  sdte  o£  enteitainiBS'  mnmBL 
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Its.  prinopal  baU-raon  k  remarkably  wett  proportbned ;  and  when 
lighted^  aa  ab  the  masquenuiaa^  by  a  prof ikioil  of  splandid  chandalien 
BuspttDded  from-  tbe  ceilingv  the  assmblage  of  gay  eostmneS'  beneath 
them  had  astrikiog  efSaet. 

From  what  I  beavd  aod  undeietood  of  any  attempts  at  dialogue,  the 
wit  (unlike  diat  of  the  Italians)  seemed  rather  ill-aatured  than  sparkliog ; 
a&d  though,  a  committee  was  sitting  ia  au  adjoiaiog  room,  bewre  whom 
any  one  charged  with  giving  offieace  was  obliged  to  an  mask,  some  very 
hard  words  were  ventured  upon.  A  brother  of  the  Graod  Duke  was 
roughly  bantered  upon  his  reported  unsuccessful  attempts  t-o  be  numbered 
ftmongst  the  suitors  of  our  gracious  Queen.  This  was  allowed  to  pass. 
But  an  officer  of  rank,  who  was  teased  and  ridiculed  by  a  black  domino 
abont  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  domestic  afiairs,  insisted  that  his  assailant 
abould  follow  him  before  the  committee.  The  black  domino  complied 
with  the  invitation  till  they  had  readied  the  door  of  the  baJL-room  ;  when, 
pushing  the  irate  officer  forwards^  he  sMpped  back  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  passing  by  a  side  eotsanoe  to   the  court-yard,   yery  dexterously 


The  clubs  next  in  respectability  to  the  Museum  are  the  Scfc^fcltfc^aft 
(or  Eeadii^  Club)^  and  the  Qintttiijit  (or  Harmony),  a  name  rather 
wfaifflfflcally  taken  by  a  body  of  schbmatics  from  the  Reading  Club. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  Mechanics'  Union  (the  Ocmcti^crcttl),  where 
communications  are  made  of  improvements  in  machinery,  processes  of 
manufacture,  &c.  The  order  of  the  day  £ar  the  meeting  at  which  I 
should  have  beeoi  piesent  was  '^  On  the  construction  of  steara-cacriages ; 
die  improvement  of  carriage-springs  ;  and  other  subjects ;  with  communi- 
cations, from  various  journals."  Once-  a  year  an  exhibition  takes  place 
of  their  models  and  specimens.  It  is  an  institution  that  must  work  well 
in  evexy  way ;  both  upon  their  immediate  occupations  and  pursaits,  and 
in  fitting  them  for  local  government. 

In  other  respects  the  state  of  the  meckanie  ia  this  and  the  neighboor- 
ing  parts  of  Gennany  is  depressingly  humble.  His  wages  as  a  journey- 
man are  low,  and  his  profits  as  a  master  very  small.  The  generality 
of  workmen  receive,  whien  first  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  about  4s., 
and  afterwards  about  7sw  6d.  a  week.  Sometimes  the  master  finds  them 
board  and  lodging^;  in  which  case  be*  only  pays  them  something  mider 
38.  a  week  in  lieu  of  Ts.  6dL :  a  difference  that  shows  at  how  k>w  a 
rate  a  workman  may,,  in  these  countries,  subsist.  Au  af^rentiee  far 
three  or  four  years  pays  a  premium  of  300  or  400  flDrin»--HBibout  30^. ; 
and  hit  this,  and  his  services,  the  master  keeps  him.  Then  fallows  the 
wdl-known  period  of  the  S^tldvrf a^rctt,  winch,  is  little  better  than  a 
rtate  of  mendicity,  though  its  object  is  to  perfect  them  in  their  crafL 
Every  traveller,  by  the  highway,  in  Germany — for  we  know  not  hew 
wMwa^  mmy  have  affiacted  them — ^wilL  reeoUect  the  appeals  (less  fae> 
quent,  even  in  our  time,  than  formerly)  of  these  wandering  mechanics ; 
and  his  charidy  ought  often  have  been  much  worse  bestowed.  They  are  not 
left,  however,  without  assistance  from  their  respective  trades^  i  was  in- 
formed that  each  had  its  fund,  except  the  dyers,  furriers,  and  brewers ; 
but  the  custom,  in  this  respect,  is  not  everywnere  uniform.  A  contribu- 
tion to  this  fund  of  about  20  florins  (33s.)  is  paid  upon  being  admitted, 
after  the  wanderjahren,  to  the  privileges  of  a  journeyman,  and  50  florins 
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upon  becomiDg  a  master :  out  of  which  the  wanderers  receive  their  relief. 
There  is  geuendly  a  particular  tavern  where  they  are  allowed  4  kreuzers 
(3  kreuzers  being  equal  to  Id.)  for  their  lodging;  4  kreuzers  for  soup ; 
6  kreuzers  for  meat ;  2  kreuzers  for  a  plate  of  vegetables,  and  also  their 
beer ;  and,  on  their  departure,  they  have  from  48  to  60  kreuzers  given 
to  them  for  road-money.  All  this  is  superintended  by  the  ^crbcrg^()atcr 
(or  appointed  host)  of  their  respective  trades.  If  they  are  unable  to  find 
work  in  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  they  are  obliged  either  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  to  proceed  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  trades  give  more, 
and  some  less ;  and,  in  those  which  have  no  fund,  the  masters  receive  the 
wanderers  into  their  houses  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  give  them  a  trifle 
upon  their  departure. 

Considering  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  they  at  last  receive,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  a  superior  workman  will  seek  employment  where  it 
is  better  remunerated.  The  consequence  is  the  establishment,  in  most 
of  the  small  German  towns,  of  a  very  inferior  description  of  mechanics. 
Almost  all  they  do  is  either  frail  or  clumsy.  The  low  rate  of  profits 
makes  the  masters  indifferent ;  and  much  of  the  work  is  entrusted  to 
apprentices.  I  will  take  the  single  instance  of  bookbinding.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  mean  or  inelegant  than  the  bindings  executed  in 
a  small  German  town  ; — even  at  Carlsruhe,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
bookselling  and  publishing  establishment.  It  would  have  thrown  a 
member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club  into  a  fever  to  have  seen  margins  mer- 
cilessly clipped,  and  letter-press  cut  to  the  quick,  as  I  have  seen  them 
here ;  and  partly,  as  I  verily  believe,  to  increase  the  miserable  pittance 
to  be  derived  from  selling  the  shavings.  Again,  if  a  lock  is  to  be  put 
upon  a  drawer, — ^first  it  will  not  hold  ;  then  it  will  not  open ;  and,  at  last^ 
it  will  probably  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  with  almost  every 
kind  of  work  it  is  the  same. 

The  German  tradesman  envies  the  fortunes  which  are  made  by  the 
English  ;  but  he  forgets  that,  independently  of  every  other  consideration 
— allowing  for  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  to  which  I  have  merely 
alluded — they  are  very  difierent  beings.  It  is  not  by  their  superior 
machinery  alone,  but  by  the  persevering  energy  of  their  industry,  that 
the  English  are  the  most  wealthy  nation  in  Europe.  This  is  a  quality 
which,  generally  speaking,  the  German  seems  to  want.  He  will  plod 
on  respectably  through  his  stated  hours  ;  but  he  will  not,  like  an  English- 
man, sacrifice  his  rest  or  his  meals  to  the  calls  of  a  customer,  for  the 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  accumulation  of  a  distant  independence. 
The  English  tradesman  is  content  to  snatch  his  enjoyments  from  tlie 
night,  or  confine  them  to  the  Sunday;  but  the  German  would  not  relin- 
quish his  @cblof,  his  pipe,  or  ancient  meal-time,  for  the  mere  prospect 
even  of  a  fortune.  When  the  tradesman  of  a  small  German  town  be- 
comes independent,  it  is  generally  rather  by  care  and  thoughtfulness 
than  by  energetic  exertion. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  our  winter  is  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  there 
are  subjects  still  to  be  noticed. 
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BY  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXIX. — Lord  John  Russell's  Memorials  of  Fox.* 
Whether  from  the  good-nature  that  cannot  say  no  to  request  of 
friends,  or  from  the  promptings  of  conscious  power,  or  (if  "whether" 
will  grammatically  endure  a  third  term)  from  that  dare-all  and  cope- 
with-all  pluck,  so  memorahly  noted  hy  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  passage 
immortal  as  the  Channel  Fleet  and  lithotomy, — ^from  whatever  cause,  or 
by  whatever  occasion,  the  fact  stands  out  in  pretty  distinct  type,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  is  an  adventurous  man  in  the  department  of  letters. 
A  high  art  tragedy  (revived,  by-the-by,  last  autumn,  in  the  west  of 
England),  a  series  of  essays  by  an  ex-lodger,  a  treatise  on  political  philo- 
sophy, a  biography  of  his  ancestor  Lord  William  (King  Charles's  victim, 
not  Courvoisier's),  a  biography  of  Thomas  Moore,  a  biography  of  Charles 
James  Fox,— any  of  these  ne  will, — what  indeed  will  he  not^  undertake  ? 
To  yap  6€\€w  vapaK€iT<u  'avrai  the  verb  velle  he  can  conjugate  at  a 
canter.  But  perhaps  only  too  applicable  is  the  remainder  of  the  text : 
TO  Be  KarepyaCtcBai  to  koKop,  *ovx  *«vp«r/c«  :  the  verb  posse,  charged  with 
TO  KoKov,  is  not  80  easily  mastered.  Both  as  a  literator  and  as  a  states- 
man, Lord  John  Russell  has  been  foolishly  under-rated  and  foolishly 
over-praised ;  political  partisanship  has  cried  him  up  or  cried  him  down 
with  a  zeal  equally  factitious  and  equally  irrational.  That  he,  of  the 
size  he  is,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  should  ever  have  got  to  the  apex  of 
English  affairs,  is  enough  to  alarm  a  very  big  Lordship.f  On  the 
other  hand,  devout  adherents  to  the  Bedford  connexion  regard  him  as  the 
foremost  man  of  all  this  world,  and  question  the  right  or  ability  of  a 
single  contemporarv  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  Sneering  Radicals  again 
will  agree.  On  occasion,  with  sneering  Tories,  that  a  statesmannikin  of  his 
inches  is  simply  incapable  of  a  big  idea,  a  big  sentiment,  or  even  that 
poor  thing,  as  things  go,  a  big  speech.  Observers  more  candid  and  not 
less  competent,  will  rather  accept  the  portrait  of  him  drawn,  years  ago, 
by  a  now  parliamentary  opponent — as  embodying  some  characteristic 
features  of  the  ci-devant  premier,  in  his  parliamentary /7erj£>nne/: 

Next  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach. 
Comes  the  calm  "Johnny  who  upset  the  coach.  J 
How  form'd  to  lead,  if  not  too  proud  to  please, — 
His  fame  would  fire  you,  but  his  manners  freeze. 

*  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Edited  by  Lord  John 
Russell.    Vols.  I.,  n.,  IIL    London:  Richard  Bentley.    1853-5. 

t  '*  Smallest  wrens,  we  know,  by  training  and  the  aid  of  machinery,  are 
capable  of  many  things Smallest  wrens,  and  canaiy-birds  of  some  dex- 
terity, can  be  trained  to  handle  lucifer  matches ;  and  have,  before  now,  fired  off 
whole  powder-magazines  and  parks  of  artillery.  Perhaps  without  much  astonish- 
ment to  the  canary-bird.  The  canary-bird  can  hold  only  its  own  quantity  of 
astonishment;  and  may  possibly  enough  retain  its  presence  of  mind,  were  even 
Doomsday  to  come.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  I  explain  to  myself  the  equa- 
nimity of  some  men  and  premiers  whom  we  have  known." — Latter  Day  Pamphkts. 

X  A  political  crisis  at  the  very  time  we  write  (January  27,  1855)  gives  new 
force  to  Lord  John's  knack  of  **  spilUng"  the  Government  drag. 
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Like  or  dislike,  he  does  not  care  a  jot ; 

He  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affections  not ; 

Yet  human  hearts  need  son,  as  well  as  oats, — 

So  cold  a  climate  plays  the  deuce  with  votes.— 

And  while  his  doctrinasiipen  d&r  hj day, 

His  frost-nipp'd  party  pines  itself  away  ;— 

From  the  starvea  wretch  its  own  loved  child  we  steal— 

And  "Free  Trade"  chizrups  on  the  lap  of  Peel  I— 

But  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on. 

And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John ! 

When  Hampden's  thought,  by  Falkland's  muses  drest^ 

Liffhts  the  pale  cheek,  and  swells  the  generous  breast; 

When  the  pent  heat  expands  the  quickening  soul,— 

And  foremost  in  the  race  the  iriieels  of  geniua^ioll ! 

At  any  rate,  his  Lordship  has  mads  a  naney  and  taken  a  positioiL  in 
politics,  which  nobody  can  deny.  But,  as  to  literature,  thai  ha  has  made 
much  of  a  name,  or  taken  a  very  observable  position  t&ere^  u  what  few 
will  a£Gu:m.  A  *'  respectable-^  appearance  is  about  aa  much  aa  the  heat- 
£spoaed  can  elaim  for  him.  But  this  claim  is  resiated  only  by  the  evil- 
disposed;  £or  i£  *'  Don  Carlos"  be  universally  "d  dash  d"  by  all  ordera 
of  men  among  us^  yet  other  productions  there  are  of  d)&  Don^s  coeatoi 
wliich  are  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  into  nothingness.  There  ia  one  £ital 
condition,  however^  attached  to  his  more  recent  poblicationa — the  neoea- 
nty^  imposed  by  political  avocations,  of  doing  his  literary  work  by 
snatches..  Whether  he  could  have  written  such  a  lifs  of  Fox,  as  Fox 
himself  would  gratefully  liave  antidpated  (even  with  a  fi£by  years'  lease 
of  preparation),  and  as  the  Fox  Club  would  put  their  signet  to — ^had  his 
Loocdship  enjoyed  real  immunity  from  the  distractions  of  pohlic  service ;, 
whether  he  could  have  indited  such  a  biography  aa  for  half  a  century  has 
been,  looked  fior — and  such  a  biography,  it  must  be  added,  in  his  Lord- 
ship'a  despite,  as  is  to  be  looked  for  still — had  he  been  beyond  the  beck 
and  call  of  Downing-Btreet  and  St.  Stephen'a^  of  morning  deputations 
and  evening  committees,  of  councils  privy  and  cabinet,  of  redrtape  at 
sunrise,  and  blue  books  at  noon,  and  blue  look*  at  night ;  whethei^  with 
such  aeclusion  as  Chatham  ao  jealously  maintained  for  himself  at  Hayes 
and  Hampstead,  or  as  Fox  so  cordially  enjoyed  at  St.  Anae*a  Hill,.  Lord 
John  Russell  could  have  satisfied  the  general  public,  if  not.  a  particular 
party,  by  a  complete,  luminous,  careful,  instructive,  shapely  memoir  of 
the  Whig  leader,  is  after  all  a  qjuestion  belonging  to  what  the  old 
schoolmen  called  medki  sdentioy  which  discusses  how  things  might  have 
turned  out,  if  the  event  had  only  been  otiier  than  actually,  and  in 
stubborn  fact,  it  is.  The  present  '*  Memorials,''  in  point  of  fact,  are 
sadly  deficient  in  unity  and  cohecenee.  They  are  coaoposed  of  pie-nic 
contributions  from  men  of  divejse  orders  and  geaeratians.  Locd 
HaHaod,  to  whom  the  world  looked  for  the  biography  of  his  ittustrions 
imdie — just  as  it  is  now  looking  (with  an  occasional  query  of,  Bow 
long?)  to  Lord  Mahon  for  the  bi<^praphies  of  Feel  and  WeOington^- 
Lo^  Holland  furnishes  a  quota  to  the  quotient ;  Joha  AUen^  Esquire^ 
■aether;:  John  RusaeH^  Esquire,  commonly  called  Lord  John  Rasaell,  m 
third;  and  ^'a  learned  finend"  of  the  latter,  unnamed  but  highly 
valued  by  him,  afourth.    Wacj  must  the  reader  be»  therefivc^  lest  he 
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confounii  tke  9ep9rate>  zespoiBibilifcm  of  this  jomib-stack  company.  Bb* 
xmut  be  oa  tdie  watdv  ^i**nld  he  not  attaribnte  to  the  mastov  of  Hollaiuk 
House  the  sendinenis  oF  the  coiiwionly-called;  Lord  of  Cfaeshamrplace^  or 
the  notes- of  Allea  mth  those  of  tiie  mask^  To  do  lius,  mless  he  is  an' 
iii£idlible  diserimmator  by^  xaere  internal  e^dence,  he,  the  oonscientioiisi 
reaflksv,  intent  on  distribvdii^  suum  cuique,  most  make  himedf  master  of 
the  Ettle  table  of  signs  invented  by  the  noble  c^tor  to  &cilitate  such 
partition ;  whereby  it  is  provided  that  the  passages  written  by  Lord 
lioUond  are  **  genecaliy"  marked  V.  H.  at  their  closer  wMle*  those  of 
Mr.  Allan  are  induded  between  brackets  [  ],  and  those-  of  Lord  John 
between  asterisks..  *  *  Psactice;  makes  perfect,  and  so  by  dint  of  a 
little  expemenee  one-  comes  to  know  who*  is  speaking }  but  then,  agaur, 
the  rule  is  not  always  observed;,  the  baronial  initials  ase  not.  alwaj» 
forthcoming  when  most  expected,  the  brackets  don't  work  kindly,  and  the 
stazs  give  hot  a  twilling  light,,  sometimes  diining  only  to  mislead* 
Anon,  Horaee  Walpole  joins  the  pie-nic,  and  is  supplied  wM  his  typieaV 
sign  or  symbol,  in  ^e  shape  of  inverted  commas  ;  and  though  he  may 
enhance  the  most  admired  disorder  of  the  company,  he  certainly  imparts 
to  the  entertainment  its  most  racy  and  piquant  tid^bits,  and  makes  one 
hail  inverted  comnuES  for  the  promise  they  hold  out  of  good  cheer,  even 
thot^^  of  a  crambe  repetita  sort.  Otheir  dropper»-ia  there  are  ;  in- 
verted commas  are  in  i^eqnest  f^  others  than  Horry ;  Mr.  Allen  was 
guaranteed  no  sole  and'exclnsLve  right  to  brackets  ;  Lord  John  can  claim 
no  indefeasible  monopoly  in  the  use  of  asterisks ;  and  the  result  is  ^at 
we  often  wander  on  without  knowing-  who's  who,  and  ore-  forced  to  g^ve' 
up  iniidals,  brackets,  asterisks,  and  inverted  commas,^  as  a  bad  job* 
Examples  of  tln»  anomalous  medley  might  be  given ;  but  it  would  be 
unedifying;  and  therefore,  as  old  Chaucer  has  it^ 

Of  al  this  make  1  now  no  mencionn ; 
But  of  theffeet ;  that  thinketh  me  the  beste ; 
Now  comth  the  poynt,  and  herknetii  if  you  leste.* 

Few  and  insignificant  are  the  additions  made  in  these  vokunes  to  the 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  would  be  on  our  port  superfluous,  there-^ 
fore,  to  draw  up  a  new  sketch  of  his  career  from  these  fingmentaiy 
memoires  pour  servir — ^for  such  without  injustice  they  may  be  calleoL 
Simply  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  eventful  crises,  the  salient  pointy 
of  his  public  life,,  will  best  suit  the  limits  of  our  plan,,  as  controlled  by 
the  linuts  of  our  paper. 

'*  I  will  not  deny/'  said  Mr.  Fax,  on  his  nephew's  authoniy,  ^'that  I 
was  ar  very  sensible  Uttle  boy,  a  very  clever  Kttle  boy."  His  fkther  waoi 
dotingly  convinced  of  this  sense  and  cleverness,  and  was  never  tired  of  con- 
templaang  it  througb  the  magnifying  glasses  he  used  on  such  occasions.. 
'^  ^  These's  a  clever  little  boy  Ibr  yeu/ exclaims  his  hikes,  to  Lady  Cnro- 
line,  in  repeating  a  remark  arade  h  propos  by  his  seo  Charles,  when 
hardly  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  old."^  **  Ifbond  CInries,''  he  ssyv 
in  a  httea^  of  1756,  when  the  bo j  was  in  his  sixth  jear^  ''very  wel^  votk 
pert,  and  very  argunHmtative*  .  .  He  is.  all  lifie^spvitS).  motion)  and  good 
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humour.  .  .  .  Stage-mad,*  but  it  makes  bim  read  a  good  deal."  At 
sixteen,  we  find  his  Oxford  tutor,  Dr.  Newcome,  seriously  admonishing 
him  to  work  less  and  play  more :  "  Application  like  yours  requires  some 
intermission,  and  you  are  the  only  person  with  whom  I  have  had  con- 
nexion, to  whom  I  could  say  this."  Only  three  or  four  years  later,  and 
Charles  has  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons, — ^'making  a  great 
figure,'*  writes  Sir  Richard  Heron  the  next  day,  *^  in  the  debate  upon 
the  petition  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders.  He  spoke  with  great  spirit, 
in  very  parliamentary  language,  and  entered  very  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  principles."  Horace  Walpole  refers  to  the  same 
debate  and  the  same  d^but :  "  Charles  Fox,  not  yet  twenty-one,  an- 
swered Burke  with  great  quickness  and  parts,  but  with  confidence 
equally  premature."  And  at  no  very  distant  period  the  same  critic  thus 
alludes  to  the  same  precocious  M.P. :  "  Charles  Fox,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  age,  .  .  .  gave  as  much  satis^Eiction  to  the  party  as  disgust  to  the 
Opposition,  by  the  great  talents  he  exerted  on  the  occasion."  Having 
begun  in  earnest  to  exercise  himself  in  debate,  he  took  care  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  keeping  up  the  practice — jumping  up  night  after  night 
to  speak  to  the  question,  whether  he  had  aught  to  say  or  not — ^intent  on 
realising  Danton's  rule  for  sucking  orators,  Vaudace^  Vaudace^  encore 
Vaudace  (though  Walpole  and  others  credited  him  widi  even  too  much 
of  that^  at  his  very  first  appearance) — and  on  using  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  faces  of  his  Majesty's  Commons  as  a  better  aid  to 
rehearsal,  than  the  private  chamber  and  solitary  mirror  affected  by  more 
diffident  gentlemen.  He  could  be  sufficiently  pertinacious  at  all  times  in 
a  cherished  pursuit,  and  grudged  no  pains,  was  scared  by  no  difficulty, 
in  following  out  what  he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  The  notion  that  he 
was  an  indolent,  easy-going  soul,  in  spite  of  a  few  and  transient  ebulli- 
tions of  impulsive  energy,  is  a  mistake  as  great  as  it  is  common.  We 
have  just  seen  the  testimony  (qtiantum  vcUeat)  of  his  university  tutor. 
Alike  in  his  studies  and  in  his  amusements  he  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  singular  habit  of  diligence  and  persevering  endeavour. 
He  would  spend  hours  on  giving  a  better  turn  to  his  French  sentences; 
he  would  crave  the  advice  of  friends  on  his  choice  of  an  idiom  or  the 
rounding  of  a  period,  and  entreat  their  candour  to  acquaint  him  with 
any  hitch  they  might  discover  in  his  rhymes,  or  any  lapse  in  his  prosody. 
Not  only,  says  Lord  Holland,  would  he  turn  the  verse,  in  every  jeu 
d esprit  of  his  composition,  fifty  difiFerent  ways,  but  at  every  little  ciiver- 

*  "  Stage-mad.^  Theatricals  were  a  passion  with  the  boy,  with  the  lad,  and 
almost  with  the  man.  At  eighteen  we  find  him  devoted  to  getting  up  plays,  and 
consulting  his  friend  Bichard  Fitzpatrick  on  the  subject.  He  writes  to  him  ftom 
Florence  to  say  what  a  capital  actress  Fitzpatrick's  sister  (Lady  Mary  Fox)  had 
just  proved  herself— how  well  Ste  (Stephen  Fox)  got  on  in  the  comedy,  and  how 
ill  Dickson  in  the  tragedy— and  how  Peter  Brodie  made  the  best  manager- 
prompter  in  the  world — ^and  how  great  a  desideratum  was  another  actor  or  two, 
but  how  doubly  great  another  actress.  While  expressing  himself  as  extremely 
eager  for  some  more  plays,  he  adds,  "  though,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  the  last  time  I 
acted  I  fdl  very  short  of  my  own  expectations.  However,  my  spirit  is  not  en- 
tirely broken,  but  I  will  avoid  appearing  in  any  veiy  conspicuous  part,  if  possible.'* 
Turning  firom  amateurs  to  professionals,  he  remarks  in  the  same  letter:  '*  I  have 
BO  bad  a  taste  as  to  differ  from  you  very  much  about  the  French  stage.  I  allow 
the  French  actors  to  be  much  better  than  ours,  but  I  think  our  plays  are  infinitely 
better."    Bravo,  Charlie!  as  the  Beform  Club  has  (or  had)  it. 
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sion  or  employment — eliess,  cards,  carving  at  dinner — would  he  exercise 
his  faculties  with  wonderful  assiduity  and  attention  :  it  was  this  pecu- 
liarity, we  are  told,  which  led  him,  late  in  life,  when  asked  how  he  con- 
trived, heing  so  corpulent,  to  pick  up  the  cut  halls*  at  tennis  so  well,  to 
answer  playfully,  '^  because  I  am  a  veiy  painstaking  man."  When  he 
became  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  Rockingham,  the  same  spirit 
prompted  him  to  take  a  writing-master,  and  toil  away  at  copies  like  a 
schoolboy — because  some  one  had  been  sarcastic  on  his  handwriting ;  so 
far  was  he  from  agreeing  with  the  contempt  in  which  caligraphy  was  held 
by  statesmen  of  an  earlier  day.    (Witness  Hamlet^ s  language : 

1  sat  me  down; 

Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair : 
'    I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  leaming.f ) 

So  again  when  he  resolved  on  a  country  life — ^he  took  to  gardening  as 
no  mere  gentleman-gardener,  but  as  though  his  daily  bread  depended  on 
his  skilled  labour ;  and  as  for  the  science  of  carving,  above  alluded  to,  he 
was  enthusiast  enough  to  get  a  precious  manual  on  the  subject,  to  lay  it 
open  before  him  on  the  table,  and,  in  his  nephew's  sober  description  of 
the  process,  to  ''  execute  the  problems  laid  down  in  it  by  imitating  on  the 
real  joints  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  engravings.**  One  could  wish 
Horace  Walpole  had  been  his  guest  on  one  of  these  cookery-book  days, 
to  describe  the  ceremony,  and  portray  the  conscientious  cuts  of  the  carver 
on  roast  and  boiled — how  with  eye  glancing  from  book  to  dish  and  back 
again,  he  would  insert  the  point  of  his  knife  under  the  hare's  shoulder  at 
g,  and  cut  through  all  the  way  down  to  the  caudal  terminus  ad  quern  in 
the  line  g^  A,  t---how,  ^ven  a  pheasant,  he  would  be  (as  the  books 
require)  "  very  attentive  m  taking  off  the  wing,"  and  ri^dly  observe  the 
caution  to  ''  fix  his  fork  in  that  part  of  the  breast  where  the  two  dots 
are  marked,"  and  ''slice  down  the  breast  in  the  lines  a,  6/*  and 
eliminate  ''  the  merry-thought  in  the  line  c,  ^."  So  '^  painstaking"  was 
Mr.  Fox  when  he  chose,  from  the  polish  of  a  French  Alexandrine  to  the 
picking  up  a  tennis  baU,  from  the  handling  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  to 
the  handling  the  knife  of  an  accomplished  carver.  His  correspondence 
testifies  to  this  quality  in  various  ways — ^in  the  details  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  the  organisation  of  an  Opposition  movement,  in  the  mastery  of 
a  continental  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  rural  occupations  at  St.  Anne*s 
Hill,  or  in  the  hunting  up  of  materials  for  his  historical  Fragment. 
He  threw  himself  with  like  intensity  and  thoroughness  {sit  venia  verbo  !) 
into  dissipation;  making  for  himself  a  bad  eminence  in  the  sins  that 
most  easily  beset  him.  The  extravagance  of  his  habit  of  gaming  made 
him  a  byword  at  homie  and  abroad — that  vice  which,  in  the  words  of 

*  Cut  balls,  Lord  John  Bussell  thinks  it  right  to  explain  in  a  note,  are  balls 
which  pass  just  over  the  net,  and  do  not  rise  high  above  the  floor  of  the  tennis. 
court.  To  this  didactic  trifle  his  Lordship  annexes  a  didactic  caution,  in  graver 
tone  and  higher  mood— to  wit,  that  Mr.  Fox's  answer  ui  sunrh  *4s  onlj  valuable 
as  showing  that  in  no  art  is  excellence  attamed  wiUiout  labour.'*  If  Lord  John 
wrote  Fables,  trust  him  for  not  forgetting  the  Moral. 

t  "Hamlet,"  V. 2. 
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Landor,*  fipeaking  of  dns  veiy  «•»»  brings  after  it  moie  miaeiy  than 
anj  other,  and  perhaps  than  all  anjted,  and  whbh  in  a  parliamentazy 
Jeader  is  the  meat  pernicious^  becanse  it  alienates  firam  him  die  most 
TespectaUe  :and  the  most  efficieKit  supporters,  and  dcfnives  a  good  cause 
of  good  men.  For  by  a  law— «o  Jdin  Foster  has  observed,  in  referonoe 
to  uie  same  subject — as  deep  in  human  nature  as  any  of  its  pnnaiples  of 
distinction  botwaen  good  and  evil,  it  is  impossible  to  give  select  or 
confidenee  to  a  man  who  habitually  disregards  some  of  the  primary 
ordinances  of  momliaby.  *'  1^  nation  never  confided  in  this  Sequent 
statesman's  morality ;  those  who  admired  everything  in  his  talents,  and 
much  in  his  qualities,  regretted  that  his  name  never  ceased  to  excite  in 
their  minds  the  idea  of  gamesters  and  bacchanals,  even  after  he  was 
acknowledged  to  bave  withdrawn  liimself  .firom  such  society."  f  There 
W€u  a  time,  even  in  Fok's  gay  youth,  when  he  set  himself  against,  and 
zealously  dissuaded  his  intimates  from,  the  vice  of  gaming.  To  Macart- 
ney, spending  the  winter  of  1764-5  in  Russia,  he  writes  (from  Oxford) : 
*'  I  hear  there  is  very  deep  play  at  Petersburg.  I  hope  that  that  will  not 
tempt  you  to  break  jour  resolution  against  gaming.**  Three  or  four 
years  later,  fhe  monitor  became  notorious,  during  a  brief  sejour  in  Paris, 
for  the  extent  of  his  losses  in  play.  Before  1772,  Lord  Holland  had 
already  paid  above  twenty  tliousand  pounds  for  his  two  sons,  and  Charles 
bad  become  K>  enmeshed  in  the  snares  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
thronged  his  outward  room,  that  he  called  it  bis  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  passage  dated  April  7th  of  this  year,  says :  ^^  Fox  was 
dissolute,  dissipated,  id1e!(  beyond  measure.  He  was  that  veiy  momiug 
returned  from  Newmarket,  wliere  be  had  lost  some  thousand  pounds  the 

•  Imagmaiy  GoMvewations. 

f  *'  Those  who  held  his  opinions  weie  almost  sorry  that  he  should  have  held 
them,  while  they  saw  with  what  malicious  exultation  they  who  rejected  them 
could  cite  his  reputation,  m  pfaiee  of  argument,  to  invalidate  tiiem.**— Foster's 
review  of  Fox's  fiistory,  in  ihe  Edmtic,  1808. 

X  Idle,  indeed— but  bnsily  ao,  intensely  so,  if  that  be  no  verbal  paradox.  Idle, 
in  the  sense  of  mere  dolce  far  miente  idleness,  it  was  not  in  Fox's  nature  to  be. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  ne  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  dislike  t<»  being 
twitted  with  <*  idleness,"  whatever  hie  vocafion  at  the  time  being,  and  to  have 
been  senBitzvely  anxious  to  prove  ito  a^y  one  so  charging  hhn,  that  he  was 
veritably  industrious  and  losing  no  time.  Again  and  again  he  writes  from  St. 
Anne's  Hill  to  his  n^hew,  against  his  being  ''impropedy  called  idle,"  even  when 
dating  from  the  tennis  ground  or  the  garden  lawn.  ''Ihavebeen  unponctual 
again,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion;  ''but  the  truth  is,  that  when  I  am  at  New. 
market  [1 792]  I  have  little  time,  and  iwhen  I  am  shooting,  none.  When  I  get  up  I 
am  in  a  hurry  to  go  out,  and  when  I  come  home,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  dress  far 
dinner;  and  when  I  am  going  to  bed,  I  am  tired  and  sleepy.  Now  here  (though 
I  will  never  allow  my  li&  to  be  an  idle  one),  I  can  now  and  then  find  a  vacant  half 
hour,  and  I  will  be  more  regular"  (t.  e.  in  his  correspondence  with  the  young  peer, 
then  on  the  Continent).  Again,  in  1794:  ^Notwithstanding  all  they  talk  of 
idleness,  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  five  pages  of  Fersiles  these  three  days. 

*  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  wodd  calls  idle !' 

is  my  motto,  which  I  have  half  a  mind  to  have  written  upon  the  teont  of  the 
house  here."  So  in  1795 :  "  She  [Mrs.  Fox]  desires  me  to  tell  you  tiiat  the  hours 
here  [St.  Anne's  Hill],  which  always  used  to  be  too  short,  grow  shorter  than  ever, 
and  that  we  improve  in  laziness,  which  however  as  to  me  is  a  false  accusation, 
for,  so  far  from  being  idle,  I  hardly  hare  time  for  anything,  though  what  the  time 
is  taken  up  with  is  a  little  difficult  to  s^y:*— -Memorials,  ii.  370,  376 ;  ill  85,  118. 
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ujncodiBg  dsy ;  %e  faftd  stopped  st  £[DA:erel,  Wfacre  lie  fbmifl  company, 
had  sat  all  mght  SrinkiDg,  and  had  not  been  in  bed  when  he  came  to 
move  his  bin,*  which  he  had  not  even  drawn  np.  This  was  genius,  was 
ahnost  inspinrfion^"  This  and  the  next  following  years  were  the  grand 
dfimacteiic  dF  his  pasnon  for  plaj,  and  i9ie  most  disastrous  for  his 
finances':  in  alhinon  to  the  magmtnde  of  his  losses,  Lord  Egremont 
expressed  to  Lord  Holland  in  1823  his  entire  conviction,  that  there  was 
at  that  time,  fifty  years  previously,  some  unfair  confederacy  among  some 
of  iihe  players,  and  that  the  great  losers.  Fox  especially,  were  actually 
duped  and  cheated,  in  a  way  not  to  be  accounted  for  mer^y  by  llhe 
difPerence  df  passing  or  holding  tihe  box,  or  the  hazard  of  the  dice.  In 
1774  his  ftther  paid  debts  for  him  to  the  amount  of  1 40,00QJ.  Gibbon 
records  his  sitting  at  hazard  for  twenty-two  hours  in  succession,  and 
rising  mimts  11,000/.  Often  must  he  afterwards,  says  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, have  exclaimed  with  Mirabeau,  "Ah!  que  I'immoraSite  de  ma 
jennesse  a  fait  de  tort  k  la  chose  publique  !*'  At  this  period,  according 
to  Walpole,  Fox  was  seldom  in  bed  before  five  in  the  morning,  nor  out 
of  it  before  two  at  noon.  In  Paris  as  well  as  London  his  dissipation 
was  the  talk  of  the  gay  world,  and  the  offence  even  of  some  of  that 
world's  elect  ones,  whom  it  took  a  good  deal  to  offend.  Madame  dn 
Defiand  writes  in  1776  to  her  dearly-beloved  Horatio— "Le  Fox  compte 
Tous  voir.  Bites-lui  que  je  tous  ai  6crit  beaucoup  de  bien  de  lui.  En 
effet,  j'en  pense  k  de  certains  ^gards ;  il  n'a  pas  un  mauvais  coeur,  msos  il 
n'a  ndle  esp^ce  de  principes,  et  il  Tegarde  avec  piti^  tous  ceux  qui  en  ont. 
.  .  .  Oes  deux  personnages  [Fox  and  Fitzpatrick]  doivent  dtre  bien 
dangereux  pour  toute  le  jeunesse/"|'  On  the  eve  admost  of  his  havinc^ 
Ihe  seals  (rf  the  Foreign  Office, — viz.,  hi  1781 — he  is  still  ^e  facue 
princeps  of  raking  pofitidans — ^e  observed  of  all  observers  of  riotous 
nvin?.  "  Mr.  Fox,**  writes  Wajpole  in  that  year,  "  is  the  first  figure  in 
all  the  places  I  have  mentioned,  the  hero  in  Parliament,  at  ihe  gaming- 
table, at  Newmarket.  Last  weelc  he  passed  twenty-four  hours  without 
interruption  at  all  -fhree,  or  on  the  road  from  one  to  the  other,  and  ill  all 
the  time,"  6sc.l  How  |>rofoundly  in  the  long  run  these  habits  told  upon 
the  career  c^  nie  statesman,  it  passes  the  ken  of  philosopher  or  moralist 
to  decide.   That  they  hievitably  would  tell,  and  that  grievously,  the  ethical 

*  His  celebrated  Marriage  Bill,  on  which  occasion  he  bad,  ibus  .early  in  his 
career,  to  sustain  the  assault  of  his  proximate  ally  and  ultimate  foe,  Edmund 
Burke. 

t  It  is  edifying  to-find  ffae  old  lady  congratiABtiiig  heraeETon  evidently  seeming 
a  moralist,  wearisome  perhaps,  but  high-ttaned  and  exemiilaiy,  in  the  eyesi^ 
Le  Fojt,  *^  Je  lui  aurai  para  ime  platte  moraliate,  et  lui  il  m'a  parn  un  sublime 
extrayagant."  Elsewhere  she  says  of  him  :  *'  H  joint  k  beaucoup  d'esprit,  de  la 
bont<^,  de  la  verite,  mais  cela  n'empdche  pas  qu^il  ne  soit  detestable.'' 

{  Lord  Holland  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  although  immediately  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  two  AdministratioDB  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord 
North,  his  uncle  was  as  much  pressed  by  debt  and  pecuniary  distresses  through 
indulging  in  habits  of  dissipation,  as  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period,  ^et,  in 
the  arrangements  of  neither  of  these  Ministries  did  he  ever  suggest,  claim,  or 
accept  of  any  office,  pension,  or  reversion,  whidi  could  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
He  was  his  father's  son  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  this.  Some  one  calling  him 
a  chip  of  the  old  block,  Burke  interposed,  "Nay,  the  old  block  itself:"  but,  con- 
sidering the  differentia  in  money  matters,  Burke*s  amendment  did  not  amend  the 
original  proposition. 
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observer  might  and  must  foresee ;  that  they  did  so  tell,  the  philosophic 
Hstorian  cannot  but  perceive.  Fain  would  we  recognise  a  clearer, 
deeper,  more  serious  perception  of  the  sorrowful  truth,  on  the  part  of  the 
statesman  himself.  Some  such  perception  he  did  avow,  but  in  £Eunt  and 
unfrequent  confession— of  a  kind  natural  perhaps  to  one  who  to  the  last, 
we  fear — (gladly  would  we  be  proved  at  fault) — was  but  parvus  deorum 
cultOTy  et  infrequens. 

The  narrative  and  correspondence  relating  to  Fox's  split  with  Lord 
Shelbume,  and  his  junction  with  Lord  North,  presented  in  these  volumes, 
contain  little  that  is  new,  or  that  is  calculated  to  modify  the  public  judg- 
ment on  those  two  events.  On  the  former,  considerable  light  was  thrown 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  <' Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.;" 
and  Lord  John  Russell's  publication  tends  to  corroborate  the  impression 

fenerally  produced  by  the  Grenville  correspondence  in  that  work.  Lord 
helburne  was  the  man  of  whom  Burke  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  that  he  meant  no  offence,  but  would  speak  the 
honest  conviction  of  his  mind ; — if  Lord  Shelburne  was  not  a  Catiline  or 
a  Bor^a  in  morals,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  his  under- 
standing."* Between  his  Lordship  and  Fox  there  was  small  love  at  the 
beginning  of  their  association  in  the  Rockingham  Cabinet,  and  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  further  acquaintance.  Shelburne's  forwardness 
to  thrust  his  own  '<  creatiu'es"  into  office  gave  offence,  and  at  once  sug- 
gested uneasy  suspicions,  where  already  he  was  a  suspected  character. 
Fox  told  him,  at  starting,  according  to  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
General  Fitzpatrick,  that  he  perceived  this  Administration  was  to  consist 
of  two  parts — one  belonging  to  the  king  (into  whose  hands  Shelburne 
was  believed  to  be  playing),  the  other  to  tne  public ; — *^  an  observation," 
adds  the  General,  ".the  truth  of  which  was  very  soon  confirmed  "f  From 
his  very  entrance  into  public  life,  indeed.  Fox  was  prejudiced,  or  at  least 
prepossessed,  against  Shelburne — who  was  heartily  hated  and  proportion- 
ably  abused  by  the  elder  Fox,  as  treacherous  and  uneratefuL  Shelburne's 
conduct  during  the  American  War  had  not  been  ot  a  kind  to  conciliate 
the  Rockingham  party ;  for,  though  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  war 
itself,  from  them  he  kept  at  a  dfwespectful  distance — showing  as  little 
sympathy  with  these  fellow-oppositionists,  as  did  Harry  of  the  Wynd  with 
tne  clansmen  by  whose  side  he  fought  on  the  North  Lich  of  Perth.  It 
was  an  awkward  distribution  of  offices,  when  the  Rockingham  Ministry 
was  formed,  to  divide  the  Foreign  Department  between  Shelburne  and 
Fox,  as  joint  Secretaries  of  State — two  men  not  over  likely  to  pull  well 
together  in  the  same  cabinet,  still  less  in  the  same  office.  The  conse- 
quences were,  as  Lord  John  RusseU  observes,j:  that,  wherever  a  diplomatic 
agency  was  required  for  negotiation  with  joint  powers,  either  the  same 
man  was  furnished  with  instructions  and  had  to  correspond  with  two 
different  principals,  or  else  each  of  those  principals  employed  respectively 
a  separate  servant  in  an  affair  which  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  suh- 
stantially  the  same.     ^'  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  accelerated  and 

•  Prior's  Life  of  Burke.    Chap.  VIH. 

t  "  Memorials,"  i.  292-3.  :|:  UneL  i.  475. 
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emUttered  the  jealousies,  which  no  doaht  would  sooner  or  later  hare 
arisen  between  Lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox;  for,  though  both  Mr. 
Oswald  and  Mr.  Grenville  were  sent  to  Paris  on  their  respectire  missions 
— the  one  to  Franklin  and  the  other  to  Vergennes — by  Lord  Shelbume 
and  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  yet  the  former 
(Mr.  Oswald),  it  would  appear  by  Franklin's  correspondence,  and  Mr. 
GrenviUe's,  was  the  channel  of  many  private  communications  from  Lord 
Shelbume  to  Franklin  and  from  Franklin  to  Lord  Shelbume ;  and  the 
latter  (Mr.  Grenyille),  it  is  clear  from  his  own  correspondence  to  (sic) 
Mr.  Fox,  suspected  yet  more  concealment  and  intrigue,  and  urged  most 
forcibly  the  danger  and  dishonour  of  that  double  and  separate  negotia- 
tion. There  was  great  mistrust  and  jealousy  on  both  sides,  much  mystery 
and  concealment  on  that  of  Lord  Shelbume,  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Grenville  attributed  perhaps  too  hastily  to  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  king,  a  suspicion  whiclk  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelbume  to  the 
Treasury,  without  consultation  or  advice,  strongly  confirmed."  The 
working  of  the  leaven  of  ill-will  originally  latent,  but  speedily  patent,  in 
the  badly-assorted  ministry — a  littie  leaven,  but  soon  leavening  the  whole 
lump — may  be  traced  ffradaiim  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Memorials. 
Our  limits  forbid  further  elucidation  of  the  yeasty  process.  The  duel  of 
the  twin  Secretaries  ended  in  a  mffee  of  their  colleagues,  when  the  sudden 
decease  of  Lord  Rockingham  snapped  the  only  tie  that  bound  them  to- 
gether.    In  Dan  Chaucer's  words — 

Gret  was  the  stryf  and  long  betwixe  hem  tweye. 
If  that  I  hadde  leysir  for  to  seye ; 
Bat  to  the  effect. 

And  ^at — ^the  effect — was, — ^the  disraption  of  Fox  and  an  influential 
section  of  the  Rockinghamites  from  oflfice ;  and  again,  post  hoc,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  propter  hocy  the  next  year's  coaJition  with  Lord 
North. 

This  coalition  coup  it  is  Lord  Holland's  endeavour  to  write  up,  or  at 
least  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  written  down.  He  tries  to 
whitewash  Black  Charlie.  But  'tis  hard  for  the  Ethiopian  to  chanfl;e  his 
skin.  A  ^^  white  nigger^  is  a  ^'  nigger^'  after  all,  and  undemeath  all ; 
and  Black  Charlie's  complexion  is  no  way  obliterated  by  the  piety  and 
wash-tub  of  his  noble  nephew.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Lord  John 
Russell  has  every  wish  to  think  and  say  the  best  he  can  for  Fox.  He  is 
quite  disposed  to  be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind,  and  to  his  virtues  very 
kind.  But  Lord  John  Russell  finds  the  whitewashing  process  a  failure, 
and  bees  leave  to  differ  from  Lord  Holland's  conclusions.  Lord  Holland 
contends,  on  the  strength  of  certain  extracts  from  Lord  North's  papers 
and  correspondence,*  that  between  that  ^' noble  lord  with  the  blue 
ribbon"  and  the  Foxites,  there  was  little  diversity  of  principle  or  opinion, 
and  much  less  personal  estrangement  or  animosity,  than  the  occasional 
heat  of  debate  seemed  to  imply ;  and  that,  consequentiy,  there  was  '^  no 
dereliction  of  principle  in  men  equally  disposed,  though  by  different 
means,  to  combat  and  control  the  will  of  one  man  (George  III.)  prevail- 
ing over  common  sense,  pmdence,  and  justice,  ultimately  coalescing  for 


•  See  *«  Memorials,''  i.  261,  sgy. 
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that  purpose.**  Lord  Jokn  Russell  easily  dispoees  of  such  an  apology* 
He  refers  to  the  fatal  fact  that  the  very  authors  of  the  Coalition  con- 
demned their  own  oonduct  by  anticipation.  ^^  Nothing  but  sueoeaa  can 
justify  it,"  is  the  repeated  saying  of  Fox.  Fiti^trick  explicitly  avowed 
that  '^  unless  a  real  good  government  was  the  consequoiee,  notaii^could 
justify  it  to  the  puUic."  The  want  of  its  success,  therefoie»  as  Lead 
John  logically  insists,  is  its  oondemnation.  His  discussion  of  t^  case 
is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  able  passages  in  hie  share  of  the 
*'  Memorials  ;"*  a  brief  excerpt,  however,  is  all  we  can  here  find  room 
for.  ^^  Mr.  Fox's  invectives  agidnst  Lozd  North  were  either  well  or  ill- 
founded.  If  weU-founded,  he  was  not  justified  in  jotnii^  a  man  branded 
not  only  with  incapacity,  but  with  duplicity,  treachery,  and  £iilaehood« 
If  ill-founded,  which  is  nearer  the  truth,  Mr.  Fox  owed  it  to  public 
decorum  not  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  his  invectives  were  die  off- 
spring of  unreasoning  passion.  He  could  have  found  some  better  means 
of  retracting  or  mitigating  his  mvectives  than  by  a  political  junction 
with  the  object  of  them.  Nor  was  his  reflection  Inimiciti^  breve$^  onw- 
citkR  sempiterfuef  a  just  defence.  The  enmities  he  had  engaged  in  wwe 
not  private  but  public  quarrels,  and  as  they  w^e  not  incurred,  so  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  dropped  from  placability  and  good-nftture.f  Mr. 
Prior  remarks  truly  that  Lord  North  readily  for^ve  the  uttering  of 
these  invectives,  but  the  public  never  forgave  theur  being  retracted.''^ 

*  Once  and  again  in  the  com^ling  and  revision  of  these  volumes,  must  Lord 
John  have  been  reminded  of  quasi  parallel  experiences  in  his  own  recent  histozy, 
as  a  coalitionist.  If  Lord  Rockingham  was  a  premier  who  couldn't  be  got  to 
speechify,  Lord  John  knows  of  another  of  the  same  talent  pour  h  silence,  '*  Lord 
Bockingham  himself,"  writes  Lord  John,  "  was  no  orator.  When  Lord  Sandwich, 
with  ready  talent  and  with  much  bitterness,  attacked  the  Priaie  Minister  in  Uie 
House  of  Lords,  he  made  no  reply,  and  Lord  Grower,  addressing  Lord  Sandwich, 
said,  *  How  cmel  it  is  of  you  to  woiry  the  poor  dumb  animal  so.'  * — Memorials^  U 
113-4. 

Again:  It  must  surely  have  strudi:  home  to  transcribe  this  sentence  tern  Horace 
Walpole,  referring  to  Shelbume's  perplexity  in  concocting  an  Administration, 
when  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  the  king  in  1782 : — "  The  Dake  of  Grafton 
was  the  only  peer  of  consequence  with  whom  he  [Shelbume]  was  connected,  yet  a 
man  who  had  been  Prime  Mini$ter,  was  not  Ukefy  to  prove  a  leaikms  second," — lUi^ 
305.  So  Lord  Aberdeoa  has  just  found  oajt,  though  he  must  have  feared  it  all 
along:  and  well  may  any  other  chrf  beware,  hen^orth,  of  hoping  to  turn  the 
little  *'  man  who  has  Wn  Prime  Minister,"  into  a  *'  zealous  second" — ^unless  for 
the  z  In  *'  zealous,"  y  may  be  substituted — ^which  petty  change  will  sightly  affect 
the  word,  but  entirely  diange  the  thing:  "jealousy"  in  such  a  **  second"  he  may 
rehr  upon,  to  any  amount,  if  fAorf  will  do. 

f  Bather  a  curiously  constmcted  sentence^  tills;  like  many  another,  however, 
of  Lord  John's.  Strange,  indeed,  had  Fox's  *'  quarrels"  with  any  one  been 
**  incurred"  **  from  placability  and  good-nature."  His  Lordship  has  a  sort  of  weak- 
ness for  affecting  the  antithetic  and  epigrammatic  in  style,  which  does  not  always 
tell,  unless  against  him.  At  times  he  is  quite  Gibbonian;  e.g. — qieakiDg  of 
Thurlow  and  Wedderbum:  "  Two  men  of  more  hardy  understaniUngs,  or  of  more 
pliant  consciences,  have  seldom  adorned  and  desecrated  the  profiession  of  the  law.** 
—Vol.  i.  p.  122. 

{  However  cordial  the  enfeHfe  may  have  been  between  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
ihnr  coalition  stood  a  poor  chance  when  conftonted,  as  from  llie  ftcsit  it  was  eon- 
fronted,  by  the  coalition  of  King  and  Pec^Ie.  The  nation  was  incensed  at  national 
disasters,  incurred  during  the  long  r4gime  of  the  North  ministry;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  confidence  in  a  man  of  such  reckless  life  in  pivate,  and  reckless 
speech  in  public,  as  Charles  James  Fooc    As  for  the  king,  his  antipathy  to  Fox 
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Well  may  Lord  Brougham  style  tills  the  ''  fiital  Coalition,^'  on  which  "  so 
many  political  reputations  were  shipwrecked,  and  so  total  a  loss  was  made 
of  hoth  court  and  popular  favour  ;"*  and  truly  does  he  allege  that  when 
the  king  dismissed  them,  after  holding  office  for  a  few  months,  it  was 
amidst  the  all  but  universal  joy  of  the  country ;  men  of  all  ^imks,  and 
parties,  and  sects,  joining  in  oae  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  factious  pro- 
pensities in  which  the  unnatural  alliance  was  begotten  ;"f  and  £rom  such 
an  alliauce  apprehending  only  what  Wilberforce,  in  a  memorable  sentence, 
called  '<  a  progeny  stamped  with  the  features  of  both  parents,  the  violence 
of  the  one  party,  and  the  corruption  of  die  other."  It  was  a  black  day 
for  Black  Charlie— ^or^  as  Bums  dubbed  him. 

Ton  ill-tongaed  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox,— 

when  he  took  part  in  ooncoeting  what  the  national  stomach  spuzned  with 
loathing, 

Yon  mixtie-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch. 
The  Coalition.  I 

For  publie  excitement  had  not  yet  subsided  at  die  vehemenoe  of  his  de- 
was  personal  and  inveterate.  One  who  witnessed  his  Majesty's  reoeption  of  his 
new  minister  humorously  says:  **I  always  foresaw  that  the  Coalition  Ministrj 
could  not  last,  for  I  was  at  Court  when  Mr.  Fox  kissed  hands,  and  I  ohserved 
Cbeorge  III.  turn  back  his  ears  and  eyes,  just  like  the  horse  at  Astfey's,  when  the 
tailor  he  had  determined  to  throw  was  getting  on  him."  The  understanding  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Fox  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  aversion.  WaTpole 
remarks  that  the  angiush  to  a  mind  that  had  ftom  the  Prince's  childhood  aatici- 
pated  jealousy,  rendered  tiie  akeady-ooaoeived  antipathy  to  Fox  a  ramMmg  mlcer. 
The  same  ^{^tly  writer  gives  a  description,  in  his  malicious  manner,  of  Mr. 
Fox  ckez  hi  at  tins  period— a  sort  of  description  whidi  doubtless  reached  the 
palace  in  even  heightened  colours.  ''Fox  lodged  in  St.  James's-street,  and  as 
soon  as  he  rose,  which  was  very  late,  had  a  fevee  of  his  followers,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  gaming-dnb  at  Broekes's— all  his  disciples.  His  hiistiy,  blaek 
person,  and  shagged  breast,  quite  open  and  rarely  purified  by  any  ablu^ns,  was 
wrapped  in  a  foul  linen  nightgown,  and  his  bushy  hair  duheveUed.  In  these 
Cynic  weeds,  and  with  Epicurean  good-humour,  did  he  dictate  his  politics,  and  in 
tiiis  school  did  the  heir  to  the  crown  attend  his  lessons  and  imbibe  them.  Fox^ 
followers,  to  whom  he  never  enjoined  Pythagorean  silence,  were  strangely  licen- 
tious in  their  conversations  about  the  kmg.  At  Brookes's,  they  proposed  wagers 
on  the  duration  of  his  reign,  and  if  they  moderated  their  irreverent  jests  in  the 
)  of  the  Piinoe,  it  wasnotextranrffiaaiy  that  the  orgies  of  Brookes's  mfght 


reported  to  have  passed  at  Fox's  levees,  or  that  the  idog  should  suspsct  that 
the  same  disloyal  topka  should  be  handled  in  the  moning  that  he  knew  had  been 
the  theme  of  each  preceding  evening.  The  Prince  not  odiy  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Coalition,  but  was  not  at  all  guarded  in  his  expressions.  He  was  even 
reported  to  have  said  aloud  in  the  Drawing-room,  '  that  his  &tber  had  not  yet 
affceed  to  the  i^an  of  the  Coalition,  but,  by  Q— — ^  he  should  be  made  to  agree  to 
iC"  At  his  first  audience  with  the  king,  Fok  ^'vindicated  himself  on  the 
aspersions  thrown  on  him,  as  instigating  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  disobedience** — 
protesting  that  he  had  never  said  a  word  to  the  Prinee  which  he  should  not  have 
been  glad  to  his  Majesty  to  hear,  and  hmtfaag  plainly  at  the  ChanoeUor  (Thnrk>w) 
as  the  author  of  th«e  aspenioni^  whfeh  the  king,  says  Walpole,  <*  ahuffled  offl'* 
Eventually  the  king  was  a  gainer  by  the  CoalitiQii— the  popmar  reaction  against 
which,  m  Macauby's  words,  raised  a  kiag  who  wis  talking  of  retking  to  Hanover 
to  a  height  of  power  which  none  of  his  predeeeaKishad  enjoyed  since  the  Bevolii* 

*  Statesmen  of  Time  of  Geoigein.    <«Loffd  Karth.'' 
iJbid.    "Mr.  Fox." 

t  Bums's*' Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  BepmssnMivei,'' Ac 
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nunciatian  of  North,  now  greeted  as  hit  '*  tnisbr  frien*,** — of  whom  flo 
lately  he  had  declared,  that  the  minister's  hlood  ought  to  expiate  hie 
misdeeds— that  he  was  the  greatest  criminal  in  the  State — ^that  he  (Fox) 
should  be  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  him  alone — ^and  diat  if  he  ever  acted 
with  him,  he  would  be  content  to  be  for  ever  thought  infamous  \  If  the 
public,  if  posterity  has  thought  badly  of  Fox  for  the  Coalition,  it  has  no^ 
on  his  own  showing,  thought  so  badly  of  him  as  he  deserved. 

That  he  was  sincere  enough  in  his  reconciliation  with  the  man  he  was 
erst  a&aid  to  be  lef^  with  alone,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Grant  him 
absolution  for  the  alliance,  and  then  you  convict  him  of  guilt  in  the 
previous  vituperation.  In  truth,  he  suffered  his  vehemence  to  run  away 
with  him — with  his  reason,  his  principle,  his  moral  feeling.  This  might 
well  be  in  one  whose  forte  as  an  orator  lay  in  violent  declamation.  As 
Croly  says,  his  singular  faculty  of  throwing  his  feelings  into  his  speech 
turned  his  very  defects  into  sources  of  his  success* — ^the  defects,  namely, 
arising  from  personal  drawbacks,  in  attitude  and  exterior,  and  in  articn- 
lation.f  '*  when  he  had  once  seized  on  the  popular  sympathy,  if  he  lost 
words  it  was  from  his  absorbing  interest  in  his  cause ;  if  his  arguments 
were  perplexed,  it  was  from  the  weight  of  his  matter."  So  describes 
him  a  fervid  political  opponent ;  adding,  that  the  sudden  fulures  of  the 
orator's  voice,  his  ungainly  gestures,  and  all  his  innumerable  sins  against 
oratorical  dignity,  were  attributed  to  a  force  of  sincerity,  which  ovct- 
powered  all  his  perception  of  minor  things — ^the  burst  of  a  natural  and 
;iwelling  sensibility,  which  justly  swept  away  the  trifling  obeervances 
important  only  on  trivial  occasions  and  to  trivial  men.  "  Fox  has,  more 
•than  once,  shed  tears  in  the  House ;  a  spectacle  ridiculously  frequent 
-among  foreigners,  but  so  rare  among  the  manlier  minds  of  Englishmen, 
that  it  only  added  to  his  triumph.*'  Another  earnest  political  foeman, 
3fr.  de  Quincey,  asserts  that  Fox  had  one  sole  grandeur,  one  originality, 
in  his  whole  composition,  and  that  was  the  fervour,  the  intensity,  the 
contagious  vehemence  of  his  manner4  He  spoke,  says  Mr.  Landor, 
with  '*  such  warmth  and  confidence,  that  tiiere  appeared  to  be  in  his 
character,  in  despite  of  the  importunity  and  pressure  of  numberless 

•  Dr.  Croly '8  «  William  Pitt-    Part  IL 

t  Though  Mr.  Fox  had  not  what  Walnole  calls  the  "  ungracdhl  hesitation  "  of 
his  fkther,  a  stammer  he  had  which  all  ms  nerve  and  practice  in  debate  failed  to 
subdue.  His  very  earnestness  was  the  main  abettor  to  its  continuance:  just  as 
Suffoik  says  in  Shakspeare's  "Henry  YL"— 

*'My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words." 

'To  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Fox,  says  Dr.  Crtdy,  **  was  not  fluent:  the  perpetual 
practice  of  thirty  years  had  not  given  him  tiie  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
He  hesitated,  was  often  at  a  loss  for  words,  tunied  back  upon  his  steps,  and 
increased  his  embarrassment  by  his  unwieldy  attempts  at  extrication." 

X  Hence,  it  is  maintained,  it  arose  that  Fox  could  not  endure  his  own  speedies 
when  stripped  of  the  advantage  they  had  in  a  tnmultnons  and  self-kindling  deli^ 
very.  To  Dr.  Parr  he  said,  "  I  have  always  hated  the  thought  of  any  of  my 
speeches  being  published  :**  simply  because,  in  the  critic's  view,  Fox  could  not  but 
iUmself  feel  that  in  the  mere  matter  there  was  nothing  to  ensure  attention,  nothing 
that  could  give  a  characteristic  and  rememberable  expression  to  the  whole: 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Burke's  speeches,  the  mattw  as  well  as  the  manner,  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  language,  were  peculiarly  and  indefeasibly  9111  ^aierts,  his 
own.— See  De  Quincey  on  J>r.  Parr  and  his  Qmtemparanes.    Part  IL 
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proofs  agfdnst  him,  both  energy  and  prudence.'**  The  very  exuberance 
of  this 'warmth  in  his  delivery,  sometimes  nused  suspicioos,  in  shrewd, 
observers,  of  the  orator's  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Madama 
d'Arblay,  a  prejudiced  witness  certainly,  but  an  able  and  intelligent  one, 
inJ^T  well-known  report  of  the  Hastings'  impeachment,  journalises  her 
impression,  after  enduring  his  violence  in  a  five  hours'  speech,  that  the 
violencet  was  put  on  for  the  occasion.  Evidently,  he  knew  wherein  his. 
strength  lay — ^in  cataract  rush  of  impassioned  sentences ;  and  this  know- 
ledge would  sometimes  suffer  from  the  taint,  and  be  detected  by  the 
involuntary  symptoms,  of  self-consciousness.  But  had  these  symptoms 
been  within  the  scope  of  the  geni^ral  eye,  or  had  this  taint  infected  the 
cantor's  vianner  in  any  observable  degree,  he  would  not  be  so  easily 
allowed,  as  by  common  assent  he  seems  to  be  allowed,  the  title  of  being 
the  most  Demosthenian^  orator  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes. 

Considerable  space  is  bestowed  in  these  "  Memorials"  on  the  manner 
and  immediate  occasion  of  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition,  and  the  fate  oi 
Fox's  India  Bill;  on  the  Regency  question;  on  the  Prince's  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitsherbert — illustrated  by  some  curious  correspondence ;  on 
the  breach  between  George  III.  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  brought  to  ex- 
tremity after  the  king's  illness  in  1789 ;  &c. — all  of  which  we  must  pass, 
by,  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  relation  to 
the  French  Revolution,  involving  his  feud  with  Burke,  his  further  decline- 
in  the  estimate  and  confidence  of  the  country,  and  his  systematic  and 
prolonged  secession  from  his  place  in  Parliament. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  reached  Mr.  Fox  in  July, 
1789,  he  wrote  to  Fitspatrick — *'  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world !  and  how  much  the  best  T  Others  thought 
nearty  the  same,  whose  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  so  far  from 
giowmg  with  its  growth  and  strengthening  with  its  strength,  was  sooa 
to  be  turned  into  shuddering  revubion.  The  horrors  of  the  massacres 
shocked  them  too  utterly  to  leave  place  for  aught  of  their  first  love  ;  him 

*  Imaginary  Conrersations.    Works,  i.  940. 

t  **  He  looked  all  good-humour  and  negligent  ease  the  instant  before  he  began 
a  speech  of  uninterrupted  passion  and  vehemence^  and  he  wore  the  tame  careless 
and  disengaged  air  the  very  instant  he  had  finished.  A  display  of  talents  in 
which  the  inward  man  took  so  little  share  could  have  no  powers  of  persuasion  to 
those  who  saw  them  in  that  light,"  ftc. — Dkay  and  Letiera  of  Madame  d*ArOlajff 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  99-100.    (Ed.  1854.) 

X  Lord  Brougham  objects  to  the  comparison  of  Fox's  eloquence  with  that  of 
Demosthenes.  It  was,  he  contends,  exceedingly  the  reverse  of  the  Attic  orator's 
in  method,  in  diction,  in  conciseness, — being  without  arrangement  of  any  kind, — 
the  diction  (except  in  the  more  vehement  passages)  being  as  slovenly  and  careless 
as  possible— while  it  was  dHIhse  in  the  highest  degree,  and  abounded  in  repeti* 
ti0DS.-~8ee  his  Historieai  Sketches:  " Lord  Chalham," 

But  it  is,  with  whatever  appropriateness  of  application,  to  the  vehemence  of  De^ 
mosthenes  that  those  who  institute  the  comparison  have  had  regard.  What  made 
Demosthenes  the  greatest  of  orators,  was,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Archdeaoon 
Hare,  that  he  appeared  the  most  entirely  possessed  bv  the  feelings  he  wished  to 
inspire.  And  in  allusion  to  this  very  comparison  of  the  British  with  the  Attic 
orator,  Mr.  Hare  has  remarked,  that  the  effect  produced  by  Charles  Fox,  **  who 
by  the  exaggerations  of  party-spirit  was  often  compared  to  Demosthenes,  seems 
to  have  arisen  wholly  firom  this  earnestness,  which  made  up  for  the  want  of  almost 
cveiygrace^  both  of  manner  and  style."— (3«esaes  at  TnOh,    Second  Series,  p.  15U 
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too  ihey  sboeked,  distressed,  confouided — ^but  left  him  still  sangniiM^* 
still  possessed  with  the  early  previsioD,  the  larger  hope.  By  the  simimer 
of  1792  he  had  come  to  be  almost  alone— as  Lord  John  Russell  says^ 
"  his  party  broken,  his  popularity  gtme,  his  friends  deser^g  bim,  bis 
eloquence  useless,  his  name  held  up  to  detestation.*'  Alison  has  said  thire 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipation,  a  more 
^;nal  instance  of  erroneous  news  than  those  advanced  by  Fox,  when  he 
declared  the  French  constitution  to  be  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of 
wisdom  erer  reared  in  any  age  or  country,  and  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  now  that  France  had 
attained  democratic  institutions.  So  unqualified  was  his  faith  in  the 
Revolution  by  any  of  what  Lord  Brougham  calls  the  ^'  profound  and  saga* 
dious  forebodings"  of  Edmund  Burke,  exerted  by  the  distrust  of  vast  and 
sudden  changes  among  a  people  wholly  unprepared.  Fox's  public  c<»- 
duct  between  1792  and  1797  was,  in  public  opinion,  petulantly  indis- 
creet. The  part  he  then  played  at  public  dinners,  the  toasts  and  senti- 
ments  which  he  gave  or  countenance,  the  connexions  and  political  sym- 
pathies which  he  avowed,  are  charged  upon  him,  by  no  splenetic  censor, 
as  '*  worthy  of  a  bloody  French  Septerabrizer.''  And  yet,  at  bottom, 
Charles  Fox  was  no  mobsman,  no  genuine  man  of  the  people,  than  by 
conviction,  constitutional  bias,  and  radical  fellowship  of  feeling.  He  was 
too  thoroughly  bom  and  bred  a  Whig  for  that.  His  tastes  were,  after 
all,  aristocratical  in  tendency  and  quality.  The  task  of  mingling  wil^ 
the  mob,  as  Croly  says,  was  at  the  best  a  task  to  him — so  that  if  he 
stooped  to  beg  the  sweet  voices  of  Westminster  electors,  or*  harangued 
Crown  and  Anchor  diners-out,  '^it  was  by  compulsion  and  laborious 
flieht  that  he  plunged  so  low ;  his  element  was  not  there,  and  no  man 
rejoiced  more  when  this  ungenial  toil  was  done,  and  he  found  himself 
again  in  the  circles  of  the  accomplished  and  high-mannered  amcmg  which 
he  was  born."!  The  national  resentment  against  the  Coalition  had  been 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  it  was  no  better  than,  in  Lord  John's  own 
phrase,  the  "  cabal  of  a  domineering  aristocracy,"  and  the  India  Bill  of 
that  ministry  was  scouted  as  a  measure  to  perpetuate  the  cabaL  Fox's 
political  career,  had  a  larger  proportion  of  it  been  spent  in  office,  woi£d 

*  A  fragment  or  two  from  his  correspondence,  during  the  phases  of  the  Bev(te- 
tion,  maj  be  worth  quoting.  In  1 793  (June),  he  writes  to  his  nephew:  **  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  not  some  comfort  in  seeing  that,  while  the  French  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  name  of  liberty  odious  to  the  world,  the 
despots  are  condacting  themselves  so  as  to  show  that  tyranny  is  worse.  I  bdieve 
the  love  of  political  liberty  is  not  an  error;  bat,  if  it  is,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be 
converted  from  it— and  I  hope  you  never  wHl^—MemorialSf  iii.  39,  40.  To  the 
same,  eighteen  months  later:  '*The  general  condact  of  the  French  since  Bobes- 
pierre's  death  appears  to  be  extremely  good,  and  has  reconciled  me  to  them 
wonderfully."  And  again,  half  a  year  later  still:  ''I  exactly  agree  with  you  that 
for  France  alone  Bobespierre  is  worse  than  any  other  despotism;  but  that,  for  the 
general  good,  considering  the  diabolical  prindi^e  of  the  present  war,  even  his 
government,  or  a  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  is  better  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons."— /(Wi.  pp.  98,  107. 

t  Dr.  Croly  does  not  shrink  even  from  comparing  Fox  in  this  particular  with — 
Coriolanus!  Alleging  that  never  did  even  that  impracticable  patrician  ieel  a 
keener  pang,  when  demeaning  himself  to  solicit  plebeian  voices,  than  the  great 
leader  of  Opposition  when  divesting  himself  of  his  Court  habiliments,  to  meet  his 
aans-adotte  confederates  of  the  Covent  Garden  hustings.— See  Croly*8  Edmwnd 
Bvrke,    Partni. 
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dodbtiess  have  developed  hkartstocratic  penchant  in  the  clearest  manner. 
OoeaeioDallj  in  his  letters  he  shows  his  leaning  in  this  particular.  '^  I 
eanaot  he^  feeling  ewetj  daj  more  and  more,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Holhmd 
in  1799,  "  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  an  aristocratic  party  is  ahsolutely 
neeessaiy  to  the  preserration  of  fiherty" — adding,  be  it  marked,  '<  and 
especially  to  give  any  consequence  to  Ae  infenor  classes."  So  tme  is 
the  mueh-cmvassed  description  of  Fox  by  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  as  a  man 
who  was  unfitted  for  playing  the  part  of  a  Jacobin,  by  the  absolute  want 
of  all  the  necessary  qnahfications — being,  in  fact,  a  gentleman  by  educa* 
tioB,  associations,  habits  and  feelings  ;  the  creature  of  polished  society, 
eiieh  as  it  existed  under  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe.*  Being, 
however,  in  Opposition,  his  rdle  was  that  of  popular  tribune,  and  he  played 
it  so  as  to  reap  tmpopnlarity  in  larger  harvests  year  by  year. 

The  Birmingham  riots  were  a  test  of  one  kind  of  public  feeling.  The 
raoeption  of  Fox's  sentiments  within  Parliament  attested  another.  His 
speeches  fell  dead,  or  rather  dropped  slill-bom,  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
As  they  increased  in  violence,  they  dwindled  in  influence.  The  measure 
of  their  passionateness  was  the  inverse  measure  of  their  persuasiveness. 
Unable  at  length  to  endure  this  state  of  things,  and  hopeless  of  reviving 
the  spell  his  words  once  exercised  over  that  assembly,  the  insulated 
statesman  resolved  on  secession  from  its  ranks.  Both  in  1774  and  in 
1777  the  Marqiais  of  Rockingham  had  counselled  a  similar  step  on  tiie 
part  of  his  supporters,  but  this  designed  organisation  of  a  silent  Oppo- 
eition  was  overruled,  probably  in  both  instances,  certainly  in  the  first, 
by  the  counter-advice  of  Roclangham's  right-hand  man,  Edmund  Burke. 
Fox's  position  was  moie  straitened  and  peculiar  than  that  in  which 
Burke  and  his  allies  found  themselves  twenty  years  before ;  and  had  it 
been  otherwise.  Fox's  temperament  was  not  of  an  order  to  put  up  with 
the  systematic  indignities  annexed  to  that  position.     So  he  did  what  an 

*  See  an  article  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
^'Fiom  the  loftiness  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,''  says  the  writer  in  the  coarse  of 
his  portraiture  of  Fox,  **  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  a  certain  natural  shyness  which 
at  first  might  he  mistaken  for  coldness  and  reserve,  he  was  uttwly  incapable  of 
condescending  to  those  paltry  artifices,  and  performing  those  mountehank  tricks 

whidi  are  necessary  to  captivate  the  multitude He  was  an  awkward 

lupEsctiaed  demagogue,  and  a  lukewarm  unwilling  reformer.  From  justice  and 
humanity  he  was  anzioua  for  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  that  is  of  the  balk 
of  mankind,  but  no  minister  would  ever  have  been  less  disposed  to  admit  them  to 
a  large  share  in  swaying  public  measures/* 

To  this  opinion  of  one  Conservative  journalist  let  us  annex  that  of  another,  Mr. 
de  Qahacey,  and  then  that  of  a  Whig  Chaneellory  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux— all 
hearing  to  the  same  end.  Mr.  de  Quinoey  says,  in  his  characteristic  style:  **  It  la 
singular  that  this  most  good-natured  and  amiable  man  in  private  life  has  publicly 
done  his  best  to  connect  himself  with  the  most  sanguinary  politicians  of  his  day; 
and  equally  singular  that  this  leader  of  the  democracy  of  England  was,  in  his 
private  pretensions  and  tastes,  the  most  intolerant  aristocrat." — Blackwood,  1880. 
Art. "  France  and  England." 

"Mr.  Fox,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  <*had  the  manners,  somewhat  repulsive  at 
first,  of  patrician  life  «  .  :  and  was  for  a  while  even  severely  forbidding  to 
stranger8,''--adding,  that  his  and  Lord  Holland's  **  aristocratic  propensities  were 
not  confined  to  numner"— both  had  the  genuine  Whig  predilection  for  the  support 
of  "  great  families."  *'  Mr.  Fox,  however,  went  a  little  further;  and  showed  more 
complacency  in  naming  highly-born  supporters  than  might  seem  altogether  to 
consisfe  with  a  high  popular  tone,  or  with  the  tenets  of  a  philosophical  s 
^Hiatorical  Sketehee  .•  <<  Lord  HoOandr 
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antique  Roman  did,  in  heavy  dudgeon, — ^Valerius  Pablicola»  to  irit;  ^lo, 
says  Plutarch,  resenting  public   opinion,  withdrew  from  the    Senate, 
forbore  to  attend  the  Forum,  and  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  leaat 
with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.      It  was  gradually,  however,  and 
evidently  in  spite  of  himself,  that  Mr.  Fox  determin^  on  disruption* 
In  April,  1 794,  he  writes  to  Lord  Holland :  *'  They  [politics]  go  on, 
according  to  the  Irish  translation  of  semper  eadem,  worse  and  worse.     I 
am  heartily  tired  of  them,  but  one  must  do  one's  duty."*     Just  one 
year  later  he  writes :  *'  I  wish  I  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  quite 
right  to  quit  public  business,  for  I  should  like  it  to  a  degree  that  I  can« 
not  express ;  but  I  cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  persevere. 
One  may  be  of  opinion  that  persevering  is  of  no  use ;  but  ought  a  man 
who  has  engaged  himself  to  the  Public  to  trust  so  entirely  to  a  specula- 
tion of  this  sort  as  to  go  out  of  the  common  road,  and  to  desert  (for  so  it 
would  be  called)  the  public  service  ?     Would  it  not  be  said,  with  more 
colour  than  ever,  that  my  object  was  all  along  personal  power ;  and  that, 
finding  that  unattainable,  I  gave  up  all  exertion  for  the  Public  ?  .  .  .  I 
am  so  sure  that  secession  is  the  measure  a  shabby  fellow  would  take  in 
our  circumstances,  that  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  right  for  us/'f     But 
the  time  arrived  when  Fox,  in  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  '*  was 
disgusted  with  a  struggle  so  apparently  hopeless,"  and  adopted  a  course 
rather  dictated  by  his  own  inclinations  and  the  desponding  complaints  of 
others,  ^'  than  founded  on  motives  of  policy  and  inspired  by  an  enlight* 
ened  foresight.''^    Accordingly,  from  1797  to  1801,  Fox's  name  seldom 
appears  in  the  parliamentai'y  debates.  §     It  will  be  interesting  to  string 
together  a  few  broken  sentences  from  his  letters,  illustrative  dt  his  views 
and  feelings  during  this  schism — prefacing  them,  in  all  fairness,  with  a 
memento  from  an  epistle  of  his  to  Earl  (then  Mr.)  Grey,  in  1800,  where 
he  says :  "  Always  remember  that  the  original  ground  of  retiring  was 
not  [that]  the  questions  likely  to  be  agitated  were  unimportant,  but  that 
our  attendance  in  Parliament  upon  them  was  useless,  and  because  useless, 
in  some  measure  hurtful,  as  tending  to  drive  the  countiy  into  an  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  a  place  in  which  it  was  worth  while 
to  try  the  effect  of  argument  and  reason."]     This  premised,  we  <dte 
another  fragment  from  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Holland,  of  date 
1798 :  *'  With  regard  to  secession  (that  is  declared  secession)  I  confess^ 
I  do  not  like  it  as  a  measure,  but  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Bedford  does.     I 
should  dislike  to  a  degree  I  cannot  express  to  attend  aeain  myself;  in- 
deed, if  there  is  a  point  upon  which  I  cannot  bring  mysdf  to  give  way  it 
is  this,  but  I  am  so  far  from  wishing  others  to  do  the  same,  uiat  I  even 
wish   for  occasions  where  you  and-  others  may  have  opportunities  of 
attending.'lf    Again  :  '<  I  shall  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  nnd  myself  the 
sole  seceder.  . .  .Nay,  I  think  that  if  I  were  myself  younger  I  should  not 
like  to  give  up  the  point  without  having  shown  to  the  world  my  abhof 
rence  of  all  tnat  is  going  forward.    This  abhorrence  I  have  si^dentlr 
shown,  as  I  think,  for  my  own  reputation,  and,  having  done  so,  I  tiiink: 
I  may  without  reproach  consult  my  own  ease  and  happiness."     In 
January,  1800,  we  find  him  preparing  for  a  descent  upon  the  Hmise^ 
quite  malgre  kn:   "I  have  determined,  agunst  inclination,  common 

«  <«MemoriaIi,*'iii.7l.  f  ^^^  PP-  105,  106.  t  ^^'  V-  349. 

S  In  the  collection  of  his  speeches,  there  is  a  blank  from  1798  to  1801. 
I  «  Memorials,"  SiL  312.  ^  Hid.  pp.  144*5. 
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sense  and  philosophy,  to  attend  upon  the  question  of  Bonaparte's  letter/' 
&c.*  The  result  was  mortifying.  Importuned  by  friends,  he  did  attend. 
But,  alas!  the  question  did  not  come  on.  Pitt  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
debate  was  deferred.  Great  was  the  leturuing  exile's  chagrin.  With 
deep  xeluctanoe  he  had  (some  up  from  the  country,  stipulating  to  re- 
main at  Holland  House  only  two  nights;  and  when  he  heard,  a» 
Lord  Holland  tells  us  in  <<  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,"  that  the 
debate  was  postponed,  he  sat  silent  and  overcome,  as  if  some  great 
calamity  had  reached  his  ears;  and  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks,, 
so  vexed  was  he  at  being  detained  from  his  garden,  his  books,  and 
his  cheerful  life  in  the  country.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year  (1801),  he  is  again  meditating  a  resumption  of  his  parliamentary 
functions :  '^  My  dear  Young  One  [for  so  he  addressed  Lord  Holland  oa 
paper,  and  **  young  'un"  by  word  of  mouth],  after  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, I  have  determined  tb  be  at  the  House  on  the  29th. .  .  .  Indeed, 
Young  One,  I  cannot  attend  the  House  of  Commons  con  amore^'*  &c.f 
The  debate  in  question,  on  the  preliminaries  for  a  treaty  with  France,. 
duly  came  off,  and  Fox  was  among  the  speakers.  And  once  again :  ia 
the  ensuing  summer,  he  penned  the  following  terse  billet  to  the  Earl  o£ 
Lauderdale :  ^'  I  have  at  least  Hast?]  made  up  my  mind  to  come  in — 
not  convinced  by  reason,  but  nnding  the  wish  among  my  friends  so 
general.     I  am  sure  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  go  against  the  tide."| 

Any  consideration  of  the  statesman  in  retirement  at  St.  Anne's, — 
making  experiments  with  potato  oats,  trying  with  dubious  success  to> 
fiEitten  sheep,  exultant  over  a  showy  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  dejected  by 
the  fecundity  and  irrepressible  iteration  of  worms  and  weeds,  and  listening 
delighted,  paiuke  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi^  to  the  nightingale's  solo^ 
and  the  harmonies  '*  with  one  consent"  of  pretty  warbling  quires, — or 
else  collecting  materials  in  his  study  for  his  historical  work,  dwelling 
rapturously  on  fiftvourite  passages  in  his  favourite  authors.  Homer  and 
Ariosto,  Lucretius  and  Lafontaine,  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer — discussing 
the  eloquence  and  wit  of  Lucian,  the  vivacity  of  Metastasio,  the  under- 
lying  seriousness  of  Cervantes,  the  disparaged  me^'it  of  Apollonius,  the 
adOTectations  of  Currie's  life  of  Burns,  the  charm  of  Cowper's  Letters,  the 
dulness  of  Mde.  de  Stall's  Delphine^  and  the  success  of  Joaima  Bailiie'st 
Plays  on  the  Passions ; — any  description  of  Mr.  Fox  in  this  winsome 
mood  we  must  defer  for  the  present,  although  the  third  of  the  volumes 
before  us  contains  much  that  is  interesting  in  these  particulars,  much  thab 
is  calculated  to  place  the  man  himself  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that 
by  which,  refracted  by  political  media,  and  bleared  by  partisan  prejudice 
a  large  part  of  his  countrymen  has  been  wont  to  inspect  his  character.  A 
fourth  volume  is  to  complete  the  work ;  and  on  its  appearance  we  ho|^ 
to  recur  to  the  subject,  and  to  dwell  more  exclusively  on  Charles  Fox  uk 
undress,  retired  from  distracting  feuds,  debasing  fatigues,  and  fretting 
anxieties ;  resting  awhile  from  the  turmoil  of  the  '*  many  coming  and 
going;"  soothing  his  chafed  spirit  with  the  sweets  of  rural  calm  and 
bookidi  ease ;  and  entering  with  youthful  zest  mto  the  simple  pleasure» 
of  gentieman-farming. 

Beyond  the  arrows,  shouts,  and  views  of  men. 

•  «  Memarials,"  UL  ^  176.  f  ^A«i  pp.  197, 198.       t  IbH,  pp.  370-1. 
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A  NIGHT  ON  A  WHALE! 

Toe  Kmff  Harold  whaler  was  cniiswg  off  the  King's  Mill  groap  for 

rm-fishy  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  wmter  months  there,  and  at 
setting  in  of  spring  going  farther  north  to  eatch  the  real  whale.  Bat 
in  Tain  had  thej  sailed  back  and  forwards  for  montiv ;  not  a  fish  was 
captured,  and,  at  last,  when  the  deck  was  hailed,  no  one  believed  in  ^n 
truth,  as  it  had  hitherto  ever  turned  ent  a  useless  fittbad^  or  a  shoal  of 
snaller  brown-fish,  which  they  did  not  care  to  fcrflow.  At  last,  however, 
their  efforts  were  destined  to  be  crowned  with  success,  and  one  of  ti^e 
crew,  from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  stoiy,  met  with  the  pleasant  adventare 
whieh  forms  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

He  was  an  Irishman,  and,  of  course,  his  name  was  Pat — an  actrre^ 
strong  hand,  who  had  been  promoted  to  perform  the  important  doty  of 
boat's-header,  or  harpeoner.  At  the  first  summons  four  boats  left  the  side 
of  the  Kinff  Harold,  exerting  their  utmost  strength  to  outstrip  each 
other.  An  extraordinary  zeal  prevails  on  such  an  expedition,  not  alone 
among  the  boat-steeiers  and  harpooners,  as  to  who  shcJl  first  hold  fast  to 
a  fish,  but  among  the  whole  crew :  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  which 
boat  shall  throw  the  first  successful  harpoon,  as  in  such  a  chase  all,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  cabin-boy,  work  on  shares,  and  the  crew  of 
course  do  their  utmost  not  to  be  behind  one  another.  The  three  swiftest 
boats  had,  on  this  day,  the  best  prospect  of  getting  within  striking^  dis- 
tance, while  the  fourth,  which  was  commanded  by  our  friend  Pat,  in 
spite  of  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  rowers,  was  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them,  and  was  at  least  a  cable's  length  behind  the  first  boat  when 
its  harpooner  prepared  to  throw.  Just  to  their  right,  but  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  a  whale  was  perceived  blowing,  and,  though  the  boats,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  help  one  another  in  case  of  need,  do  not  generallj 
separate,  the  young  Irishman  hardly  nottoed  it  ere  he  turned  the  bow  of 
his  boat  towards  it,  and  pulled  away  from  his  companions. 

At  this  moment  the  other  boats  had  too  much  on  their  hands  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him ;  and  the  sailors  who  were  rowing,  and  saw  Ins 
movements,  naturally  thought  that  he  was  after  a  fresh  whale,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  so  easily.  In  addition, 
they  found  themselves  nearer  to  the  whales  than  they  had  at  first  femcied, 
for  the  former  suddenly  rose  again  not  thirty  yards  from  ihem,  and  one 
of  them  even  came  within  distance  of  the  first  harpooner,  whose  iron  was 
immediately  driven  home.  The  other  two  were  also  '^  hst^  soon  after, 
but  the  iron  of  the  second  boat  came  out  again,  and  the  whale  sank  to  a 
great  depth,  so  that  it  was  compelled  to  follow  the  third,  and  help  in 
securing  its  fish,  in  which  it  succeeded  a(W  some  trouble.  The  struck 
fish,  however,  set  off  at  full  speed  in  a  northeriy  direction,  tearing  the 
boats  af^r  them,  so  that  the  water  dashed  furiously  over  their  bows,  until 
the  third  harpooner  succeeded  in  driving  home  bis  lance  behind  the  fin 
of  his  whale,  and  giving  it  the  coup  de  grace,  while  the  first  harpooner 
was  dragged  at  least  a  mile  ere  he  could  effect  the  same  desirable  object, 
and  then  lay  on  his  oars  to  await  the  ship,  for  it  would  have  been  isi^* 
possible  for  them  to  row  with  audi  a  tremendous  mass  in  tow. 
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But  tbey  were  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  ressel,  that  thej  codd 
hardly  distinguish  its  hull,  and  she  found  great  difficulty  in  tacking  up 
to  them.  The  three  hoats  had  now  leisure  to  look  round  for  the  fourth, 
which  was  quite  out  of  sight ;  but  they  searched  in  yain  for  its  glistening 
sail:  it  had  disappeared,  and  they  consoled  themselres  with  the  hope  that 
it  had  surely  been  kept  in  sight  from  the  mast-head,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion it  had  gone  in  would  be  known  on  board.  The  King  Harold  was 
by  no  means  a  qoiek  sailer,  at  least  on  a  wind,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
ere  she  succeeded  in  tacking  up  to  the  two  fish,  and  secured  them  along- 
side. The  second  harpooner  had  returned  on  board  before,  to  help  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  yessel :  and  a  man  was  now  sent  up  to  the  crow's 
nest  to  discorer  where  the  fourth  boat  was,  in  order  that,  in  case  it  was 
£ut  to  a  whale,  they  might  send  the  three  other  boats  to  its  assistance  in 
bringing  the  fish  alongside. 

"  Well,  sir,  where  away  does  she  lie  T*  the  skipper  shouted  fifom  the 
deck,  when  he  knew  that  the  whales  abready  captured  were  secure,  and 
DOW  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  boat ;  ^is  it  fiir  from  here  ?^' 

*'  Can't  see  her  anywhere,  sir !"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  man  began 
once  more  to  surrey  the  horizon. 

^<Oh!  nonsense!  You  needn't  look  to  windward;  she  can't  be 
there  I"  the  skipper  repfied ;  '^  look  carefally  to  the  south — she  must  be 
in  that  quarter." 

The  man  ob^ed,  and  looked  so  longthrough  the  glass  that  the  skipper 
at  length  g^w  impatient,  and  himself  sprang  on  the  bulwarks  to  look 
after  the  boat,  whose  mysterious  disappearance  began  to  make  him 
uneasy. 

"  Over  away  there,  sir,  I've  &ncied  once  or  twice,'*  said  the  man,  re- 
moving the  glass  and  pointing  south-south-west,  '^  as  if  I  could  see  a 
dark  spot  on  the  water,  but  when  I  looked  closer  it  went  away  again." 

The  skipper  looked  for  a  long  while  in  the  direction  indicated,  then 
shook  his  head,  and  began  to  search  once  again.  But  in  vain  did  he 
remain  above  until  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  and  caused  eveiy 
object  to  come  out  most  clearly.  He  could  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  boat,  which  would  surely  set  its  sail  again,  when  it  knew  that  they 
would  be  looking  iot  it,  and  its  whiteness  would  glisten  far  athwart  the 
sea.  The  first  harpooner,  too,  had  come  up :  an  accident  must  have 
ha{^iened  to  the  boat,  and  the  crew  began  to  grow  impatient.  But  he, 
too^  could  not  see  the  slightest  object  resembling  a  boat  or  sail ;  and  the 
now  rapidly  approaching  twilight  soon  rendered  any  further  search  im* 
possible.  The  captain  of  the  King  Harold  had  no  alternative  as  to  what 
he  must  do :  he  could  not  cruise  about  on  account  of  the  fish  alongside ; 
and  even  if  he  had  known  in  what  direction  he  should  steer,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  whales  behind  to  save  his  men.  But  he  still  had  the 
chance  of  finding  them  to  leeward,  and  the  ship  was  drifHng  in  that  direction 
with  the  trade- wind  and  equatoxial  current.  If,  then,  nothing  was  seen 
of  the  lost  boat  in  the  morning,  he  could  leave  the  remdnder  of  the  fish 
with  a  flag  hoisted  on  them,  and  then  sail  in  aeaieh  of  it.  But,  in  that 
case,  there  would  be  but  little  hope  of  finding  it ;  and  he  would  only  do 
it  that  he  might  not  have  to  reproach  himself  with  desertion  of  his  men. 
It  was  most  probable  that  a  wounded  spermaceti  had  destroyed  the  boat, 
and  the  men  had  not  been  able  to  keep  so  long  above  water.     The  sea 
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WM  certainly  calm  enough,  but  the  feadul  shark  speedily  scents  the 
blood  of  a  struck  fish ;  and  as,  at  the  present  moment,  five  or  six  of  theae 
greedy  brutes  were  swimming  round  their  vessel,  and  making  unavailing 
efibrts  to  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  toug^  and  elastic  hide,  it  would  be  only  • 
too  certain  that  they  would  find  the  spot  where  the  other  boat  had  sunt^ 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  men  who  were  exposed  to  their  rapacious, 
inexorable  jaws ! 

But  there  was  still  a  possibility  that  the  boat,  though  uninjured,  had 
drifted  so  far  to  leeward,  that  it  could  not  pull  up  again  :  a  boat  is  only 
a  little  dot  on  the  mighty  ocean,  and  can  easily  escape  the  best  glass  and 
most  practised  eye.  But  then,  they  would  be  perfectly  well  aware  in 
what  direction  to  steer ;  and  two  lanterns  were  hoisted  to  the  fore  and 
main  tops,  in  order  that  they  might  not  pull  past  the  ship  in  the  gloom. 
After  dark,  at  midnight,  and  before  the  dog-watch,  the  skipper  had  the? 
gun  fired ;  but  in  vain :  the  night  passed  away,  and  nothing  was  heard  or 
seen  of  the  missing  men.  The  cutting  up  the  whale  went  on  actively  in  the 
mean  while;  the  blubber  was  stripped  off,  and  brought  on  deck  by  meana 
of  a  powerful  windlass,  and  the  boding  out  was  immediately  commenced, 
in  order  to  lose  no  time  and  get  the  mass  of  meat  and  blubber,  which  so^ 
soon  becomes  decomposed  under  the  line,  out  of  the  way.  Large  torches, 
fed  with  strips  of  blubber,  hung  overboard  in  a  fire-basket,  or  net  made* 
of  iron  hoops,  and  lit  up  the  daric  ocean,  giving  the  dancing  waves  a 
nnrularly  transparent  hue.  By  midnight  one  huge  fish  was  stripped, 
and  the  tremendous  head,  which  was  cut  off  from  the  trunk  in  the  water, 
was  hove  on  board  by  means  of  the  heavy  blubber-hook. 

By  daybreak,  when  the  entire  crew  was  working  hard  at  the  second 
fish,  two  of  the  harpooners  were  sent  up  to  the  tops,  armed  with  good 
glasses,  to  look  for  the  missing  boat  In  vain  had  they  searched  the 
whole  horison  without  being  able  to  discover  anything,  when  the  eye  o£ 
the  first  harpooner  was  attracted  by  a  dark  spot,  which  he  closely  ex- 
amined. The  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  anything  to  be  clearly 
distinguished ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  skipper  was  immediately  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  speedily  joined  them.  It  was  certain  something, 
was  floating  on  the  water  there,  whatever  it  might  be,  but  it  lay  to 
windward.  They  must  have  drifted  past  it  in  the  night,  and  the  second 
harpooner  was  ordered  off  with  a  boat  to  discover  what  it  was.  Even  if 
it  were  not  the  missing  boat — and  it  did  not  at  all  look  like  it — ^it  might 
possibly  be  a  dead  whale,  and  wouTd  not  only  repay  the  trouble  of  look^ 
ing  after  it,  but  would  surely  put  them  on  the  trail  of  the  missing  men,, 
as  the  fish,  if  struck,  would  at  any  rate  have  one  of  the  ship's  harpoons, 
or  irons,  in  it 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  pulled,  foUowmg  the  signals  on  board,  with^ 
out  distinguishing  anything  in  their  track,  until  the  harpooner  who  stood 
in  the  bows  suddenly  fiftncied  he  noticed  a  dark  object  right  in  front,  and 
only  just  above  the  water.  Before  long  he  shouted,  half  turning  to  hia 
men,  and  pointing  in  front: 

**  Pull  away,  my  lads,  pull  away.  By  heavens !  it's  a  man  on  a  rafib  or 
boat,  or  something  of  that  sort  r  ull  away,  for  I  fancy  we  are  only  just 
in  time.''  Then  uttering  a  loud  <^  Halloa !"  he  tried  to  arouse  a  responsive 
echo ;  but  no  sound  answered  him,  and  the  boat  bounded  on  its  course 
towards  tiie  extraordinary  object 
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^A.man!  a  manT  the  men  in  the  boat  now  exdaimed;  andtbe 
boat's-header,  who  was  also  standing  up,  shouted,  ''  By  Hearens  t  if  that 
is  not  Patrick  !*" 

*'  Patrick  it  is  V  the  harpooner  replied ;  '<  but  where  are  the  others  7^ 

But  every  other  question  died  away  in  renewed  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, when  they  came  nearer,  and  not  only  recognised  the  fourth  har- 
pooner, the  young  Irishman,  in  the  shipwrecked  man,  but  also  found  that 
he  was  kneeling  on  a  dead  sperm-whale,  which  lay  with  its  burden  a  few 
inches  above  the  water's  edge.  His  left  hand  was  twisted  tightly  in  the 
line  of  the  harpooo,  which  alone  kept  him  on  his  slippery  post,  and 
with  the  right  he  held  the  shaft,  which  he  had  cut  away  from  the 
harpoon,  so  tightly  grasped,  that  he  would  not  even  leave  go  when 
the  boat  shot  up  to  him,  and  every  arm  was  stretched  out  to  help 
him  in. 

The  poor  fellow  looked  deadly  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  single  word 
— ^his  eye  was  wildly  fixed  on  his  messmates  as  if  he  did  not  recognise 
them :  he  merely  rose  mechanically  to  step  into  the  boat,  but  fainted  away 
as  soon  as  he  felt  the  firm  planks  under  him.  He  had  lived  through  a 
fearful  night ;  and  we  must  return  to  the  period  when  he  quitted  the 
others  with  his  boat,  in  order  to  chase  a  whide  on  his  own  account.  Pat, 
as  he  thoueht,  very  cleverly  steered  away  from  the  track  of  the  other  three 
boats  and  followed  a  single  sperm,  which  was  lazily  breasting  tiie  waves 
at  some  distance  firom  the  rest  of  the  shoal.  They  rowed  lustily  on  at 
about  five  hundreds  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  sperm,  and  gained  upon  it 
rapidly,  for  the  fish  was,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  sperm  swerved  more  and  more  firom  its  former 
course,  and  went  westward  with  the  wind  and  current.  Patrick  now 
set  his  sail,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  fish  without  any  unnecessary 
noise.  The  whale,  however,  appeared  to  have  scented  the  approach  of 
danger,  for  it  started  off  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  so  that  the  boat,  even 
with  the  favourable  breeze,  could  gain  but  little  i:qpon  it  Suddenly,  just 
as  they  had  got,  with  great  labour,  within  casting  distance,  the  sperm 
dived,  and  the  boat  shot  over  the  spot  where  the  waves  were  still  bubbling 
over  the  sinking  monster.  *'Sail  in!"  the  harpooner  quickly  shouted: 
but  the  boat  glided  on  a  little  distance  from  the  impetus  it  had  received, 
and  the  boat-steerer  stood  with  uplifted  lance,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
-signal  to  cast  While  the  sail  flapped  idly  in  the  wind,  and  the  harpooner 
hdd  the  sheets  firmly  in  his  hand,  that  Uiey  might  not  lose  a  moment  in 
pursuit,  the  rowers  looked  down  into  the  clear  water  beneath,  with  the 
nope  of,  perhaps,  seeing  the  fish,  and  so  discovering  the  direction  it  was 
about  to  swim  in. 

'<  There's  something  swimming,"  one  of  the  hands  suddenly  said,  in  a 
■half-suppressed  and  anxious  tone ;  '*  it's  coming  up  straight  from  below." 
"  Hush  I"  the  harpooner  said — "gently,  gently,  or  you'll  startle  him 
— where?" 

"  There  he  comes — there  he  comes !"  three  or  four  shouted  simid- 
taneouslv,  and  grasped  instinctively  at  their  oars. 

"  Back — back  for  your  lives !"  the  harpooner  cried  at  this  moment, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  peril  to  which  they  would  be  expoised  if  the 
colossus,  in  rising,  merely  grazed  their  boat.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
the  oars  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  boat  had  scarcely  shot  its  own  length 
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baeky  when  the  gigantic,  rounded  head  cif  a  powerful  fl^erm  fish,  with  its 
wide,  niunow  jaws  half  opened,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  then  bounded 
forwards,  as  if  to  escape  the  strange  object,  whose  presence  is  was  now 
awaro  o£  In  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  dose  above  the  mountain  of 
blubber,  which  actually  rose  under  his  very  feet,  stood  the  boat-steerer 
with  uplifted  lance;  but  his  arm  trembled,  And,  still  within  readi  of  the 
fearful  foe,  who  could  cmAx  them  at  a  blow,  he  did  not  dave  to  huil  the 
harpoon  into  the  flying  monstei^ 

'<  Give  it  him !"  Patrick  howe¥er  shouted,  perfiMtly  eareless  of  dan^^, 
and  only  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  chase.  ''  Hang  the  fellow,  he'll 
let  the  fish  slip  through  his  hands ;"  and,  seiaiqg  his  own  laaoe,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  when  he  eould  hurl  the  shup 
steel  into  the  flank  of  his  prey.  The  boat-steerer  still  hesitated,  but  only 
for  a  moment ;  for  if  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to  slip,  it  was  a  questioa 
whether  they  would  ever  agwn  come  up  wiUi  the  startled  whale.  The 
sail  had  agam  caught  the  wind,  and  the  harpooaer  h^  the  tiller  firmly 
with  his  Imees  to  brine  the  boat's  head  jnwm,  and  rash  after  the  flying 
foe.  At  this  instant  tne  harpoon  whizaed  through  ihe  air  deep  inik>  ihe 
monster's  back,  and  was  imbedded  in  the  toqgb  Uubber.  In  a  second 
the  sail  was  again  taken  in,  and  the  boajb-steerer,  spcinging  back  to  the 
tiUeiv  made  room  for  the  harpoonar  to  throw  his  lanee  and  give  the 
leviathan  of  the  de^  his  death-blow.  Patridc  stood  in  the  bows,  with 
his  lance  raised  for  a  cast,  and  the  eve>v  tugged  away  at  the  harpoon  rop% 
to  brink  their  little  barque  close  up  to  £  priaoned  fish.  Patrick  bent 
back,  aud  while  the  flulMof  the  gigantic  brute  laahed  die  waves  dose  to 
them,  and  it  rose  once  again  to  escape  the  danger  which  it  saw  impend- 
ing, the  death-bearing  steel  sank  deeply  into  the  soft  flank  of  the  foe.  .In 
a  second  the  harpooner  withdrew  it  to  repeat  the  bfew,  aaiid  the  whale,  in 
its  fury,  suddenly  turned  at  bay,  can«ng  the  sea  to  hiss  and  foam  by  its 
rage. 

^  Thick  blood !"  the  crew  shouted  at  this  moment;  hot  the  voice  of 
the  harpooner  was  heard, ''  Back  for  your  fives !"  And  while  the  boatswain 
threw  his  whole  wdght  on  the  tiller,  and  leaned  overboard  to  bring  her 
bead  round,  and  ere  the  crew  could  ship  their  oao,  the  furious  brute  came 
up  with  open  jaws,  and  seising  and  cnishii^  the  thin  pknks,  tore  them 
asunder  as  if  made  of  paper.  Patrick  saw  the  danger,  knew  what  im- 
pended  over  them,  and  with  an  unshakinghand  he  again  hurled  the  lance 
at  the  enemy,  and  pierced  its  eye,  but  he  could  not  aftve  the  boat.  The 
maddened  brute  probaUy  did  not  feel  the  new  wound  in  its  death- 
>^ff@^^^^  P<>^  blowing  ont  the  thick  blade  Uood,  and  only  thinting 
for  revenge,  it  tore  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  the  foaming,  blood-stained 
waves  soon  dosed  over  a  mass  of  fragments  and  swimmeis,  who  only 
tried  to  dutch  at  a  plank  in  the  instinctive  foding  of  self-preservaiion. 
Patrick  had,  quite  unoonsdously,  seized  the  line  to  whidi  the  harpoon 
was  fastened,  winding  it  round  his  arm  ;  the  whale  dragged  him  almig 
through  the  disedoured  waters,  and  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
drowued  had  the  fish  lived  a  few  minutes  longer.  But  the  first  cast  had 
gene  home,  and  rising  again  to  the  sur&ee,  the  whale  swam  once  or 
twice  in  a  circle^  lashed  the  troubling  waves  with  its  gigantic  flukes,  and 
then  floated  slowly  and  dead  i:^n  the  blood-stained  sea.  Patridc,  who 
had  risen  with  it,  and  had  been  so  unwillbgly  taken  into  tow  by  the 
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wfaak,  swam  quickly  up  to  the  floating  monster,  and  seiaag  the  harpoon 
still  stickiDg  in  it,  raised  himself  up  at  the  yery  moment  when  a  piercing 
shxiek  sounded  close  hehind  him.  In  honor  na  turned  round ;  the  cry 
tot  help  was  too  agonisbg ;  but  he  Belt  as  if  stabbed  to  the  heart  when 
he  saWy  at  no  great  distance  from  hxm,  the  dark  dorsal  fins  of  two  sharki^ 
which  shot  greedily  back  and  forwards,  while  the  gurgling  in  the  water 
just  behind  him,  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  betrayed  Sie  spot  where 
one  of  his  comrades  was  fighting  the  fight  of  death  in  the  merciless 
oliitohes  of  a  third  brute. 

Here  and  there  a  few  of  the  unhappy  men  belongix^  to  the  boat  were 
still  floating  on  oars  and  planks,  but  only  tluree  were  left  of  the  merry 
&UowB  who^  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  boldly  looked  daoeer  in  th« 
fJEUie,  and  now  the  hyssnas  of  the  deep  were  reveUmg  beneath  uiem.  Of 
what  avail  was  the  powerless  blow  of  the  arm  aimed  at  them,  or  the  ydl 
of  despair  ?  It  was  music  in  the  ears  of  the  cold  fearfiil  monsters^  with 
their  catfike  eyes  and  giant  strength;  and  the  bloody  foam  which  at  the 
next  moment  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  the  cerecloth  of 
the  unh^my  men,  and  sevealed  their  grave. 

^'  That  IS  fearful  I"  groaned  Patrick,  who  had  hardly  strength  enough 
to  keep  on  the  back  of  the  whale  that  still  offered  him  protection ;  *'  lem> 
fill  thus  to  die,  and  no  help !"  And  his  eye  sought  desperately  across  the 
wnttty  waste  for  the  saving  ship,  which  was  tacking  to  pick  up  the  other 
boats,  &r,  far  away  on  the  horizon.  And  when  they  missed  him,  and 
sought  for  him,  and  could  not  find  the  boat  with  the  ghuts,  and  sailed 
about  for  days  In  search  of  him,  of  what  avail  would  that  be  to  him? 
Only  hours,  minutes,  perhaps,  were  allotted  to  him,  and  his  murderers 
were  bounding  in  their  insatiate  greed  after  their  prey.  Shudderingly 
he  concealed  his  hoe  in  his  hands,  almost  forgetting  his  own  peril,  not  to 
see  the  death-struggles  of  his  comrades  around  him,  which  was  only  a 
counterpart  of  what  awaited  him ;  but  the  hissing  and  beating  of  the 
waves  compelled  him  at  last,  with  that  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
clings  to  a  straw,  to  think  of  his  own  salvation,  or  at  least  to  defer  his 
&te  as  long  as  was  possible,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  any  possibility  of 
help.  The  harpoon  in  the  back  of  the  whale,  which  he  drove  still  deeper 
into  the  blubber,  offered  him  a  support  to  keep  him  on  ^  slippery, 
smooth  mass.  For,  although  he  thoii^ht  once  or  twice  about  cutting 
out  the  head  and  using  it  aa  a  wei^Km  of  defimoe  against  the  greedy 
sharks,  still  he  immediately  gave  up  the  idea  again.  Once  washed  into 
the  sea,  even  the  sharp  »beei  would  be  no  protection  against  the  agile 
shark,  which  would  inialliUy  seise  its  prey  eventually,  and  then  draw 
him  down  in  spite  of  all  the  woonds  it  mignt  receive.  But  one  thing  he 
could  do.  The  handle  oi  the  haipoon,  a  short,  stout  oak  stick  of  i£ont 
two  inches  in  £am^er,  was  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  steel ;  this  he  pulled 
out,  cut  it  away  from  the  line  with  the  lanyard-knife  every  sailor  wears 
on  his  person,  and  then  fastened  the  cord  to  the  ring  of  the  harpoon. 
And  while  he  twisted  the  cord  tightly  round  his  left  hand  to  have  a 
better  holdfast,  he  seised  the  shafb  with  renewed  confidence,  and  awaited 
with  tightly  Hdenched  teeth  and  flashing  eyes  the  attack  of  the  foe,  which, 
however,  was  deferred  for  some  time. 

The  sharks  wwe  satiated  for  a  while,  and  played  in  the  atreams  of 
hh>od  wluch  stained  the  water  around,  rather  than  sought  for  firesh  prey : 
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they  tried  at  timet  to  catch  hold  of  the  tlippeir,  broad  careaie  of  the 
whale,  or  swam  ludly  or  sleepily  among  the  iragmentB  of  the  boat, 
seizing  a  plank  and  holding  it  for  a  while  between  their  teeth,  and  then 
poshing  it  before  them  wi&  their  round,  spade^haped  upper  jaw.  The 
weather,  fortunately,  was  quiet  and  calm,  and  the  rippling  wares,  in 
which  the  whale  rose  and  sank,  washed  over  Patrick,  but  not  one  of  the 
sharks  had  come  near  enough  to  scent  him,  or,  if  it  had  done  so,  had  it 
noticed  him ;  and  he  hoped,  perhaps,  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  unassailed  until  the  ship  could  come  up  to  save  him,  or,  at  least, 
send  its  boats.  But  where  was  the  ship  ?  Father  of  mercy !  there  was 
no  prospect  of  release  for  a  long,  long  while.  For  even  at  the  distance 
he  then  was,  it  could  not  escape  the  sailor*s  practised  eye  that  it  was 
keeping  away  from  him.  The  other  boats,  therefore,  had  ctught  their 
fish,  and  with  their  booty  alongside,  would  not  be  able  to  look  i^r  him. 
At  the  same  time,  the  son  burnt,  hot  and  scorching,  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  tonme  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Water ! — ^tfae  limpid 
waves  bathed  his  feet,  and  should  he  perish  of  thirst?  He  knelt  down 
and  washed  his  forehead  and  temples,  and  eyes  and  lips,  in  order  to  have 
a  slight  refreshment^  and  then  he  bound  his  handkerchief  round  his 
head — ^ibr  he  had  lost  his  hat  at  the  destruction  of  the  boat — ^in  order  to 
protect  it  in  some  measure  from  the  scorching  beams. 

Through  this  movement,  however,  the  attention  of  one  of  the  sharks 
must  have  been  attracted  to  him,  or  else,  though  satiated  and  over* 
aatiated,  it  could  not  resist  its  desire  for  more  prey ;  for  just  as  he  raised 
his  hands,  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  largest  dark  fins,  which  projected 
above  the  water,  was  swimming  in  a  direct  line  towards  him.  He  had, 
in  fact,  scarcely  time  to  nuse  himself,  and  prepare  his  weapon  for  defenoe, 
when  a  tremendous  fellow  of  some  thirteen  feet  in  length  shot  up  to  him, 
and  tried  to  turn  over  on  the  back  of  the  whale,  and  pluck  off  what  was 
still  upon  it  But  with  the  danger,  all  the  sailor's  daring  courage 
returned  to  him,  and  swinging  the  heavy  shaf^  in  his  hand,  and  holding 
the  rope  firmly  in  the  other,  he  struck  the  head  of  the  monster  such  a 
powerful  and  well-directed  blow  that  the  shark,  half  stunned,  slipped  off 
the  whale  and  sank  ere  it  could  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  or 
perhaps  make  up  its  mind  to  such  a  serious  step. 

But  other  sharks  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  and  splashing,  and 
although  they  did  not  dare  an  immediate  attack  on  the  bold  mortd  who 
-ventured  to  withstand  them  in  their  native  element,  still  they  continually 
flwam  in  narrower  circles  round  the  spot  where  he  was  sitting,  and  once 
or  twice  came  so  near  that  Pat  gave  them  one  or  two  hearty  blows  across 
the  jaws,  to  teach  them  to  be  respectful  to  him  and  keep  their  proper 
distance.  But  the  shark  is  a  greedy,  obstinate  brute,  and,  even  if  dan- 
gerously wounded,  always  returns  to  any  booty  it  has  once  scented,  as 
long  as  it  retains  the  necessary  strength.  So  it  was  in  this  instance. 
Again  and  again  the  heavy  stick  was  required  to  teach  them  that  there 
was  nothing  here  for  them  to  fetch — at  least,  so  long  as  the  young  Irish- 
man felt  himself  strong  enough  to  struggle  a^nat  hung»  and  thirst, 
the  scorching  sunbeams,  and  the  constant,  fearful  excitement  of  his 
nervous  system  in  the  tremendous  danger  that  ever  surrounded  him. 

And  the  ship— no  hope  of  salvation  thence !  Deeper  and  deeper  sank 
the  sun,  and  the  ship  lay  far  to  windward,  with  its  brightiy  glistening 
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sails.  But  the  beasts  that  swam  around  him  became  more  and  more 
rayenous,  and  tried  in  vain  to  drive  their  teeth  into  the  tough  skin  of  the 
sperm  fidi ;  and  when  the  stars  were  lighted,  and  gradually  illumined  the 
whole  sky,  even  as  far  as  the  bright  strip  which  still  lay  on  the  western 
horizon,  he  watched  the  glistening  beams  shooting  athwart  the  limpid 
waves,  as  the  sharks  swam  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
peiil  that  beset  him  grew  worse  with  the  night. 

He  clearly  saw  the  lights  of  his  vessel  hung  out  for  him — he  even 
noticed,  when  it  grew  quite  dark,  the  brigBt  glimmer  of  the  blubber- 
lamps,  and  even  the  pale  light  which  came  from  the  stoves  of  the  oil 
tiyers,  and  were  reflected  in  the  idly-flapping  sails.  But  what  availed 
that  to  him  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  be  seen  from  the  ship  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  to  be  saved  from  his  feai!rful  position  ?  and  would  merely  human 
strength  be  able  to  endure  it  till  the  next  morning?  He  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  even  to  keep  on  his  feet,  and  sought  to  find  some  little 
relief  in  kneeling  down  for  a  minute,  or  so  long  as  the  approaching 
sharks  permitted,  upon  his  extraordinary  float,  and  attempting  to  stretch 
himself  at  full  length,  even  though  it  might  be  in  the  water.  Fruitless 
hope !  his  tormentors  left  him  no  rest,  and  the  danger  of  being  surprised, 
seized,  and  pulled  down  to  a  certain  death,  was  too  imminent  to  allow 
him  to  await  their  attack.  The  most  greedy  of  the  brutes,  a  young  fish 
of  scarcely  more  than  eight  feet  in  length,  once  went  so  fsir  as  to  seize 
the  harpoon,  and  held  it  sufficiently  long  to  be  left  half  dry  upon  the 
sperm  by  the  retiring  wave ;  but  the  oak  stick  struck  it  such  a  fearful 
blow  across  its  treacherous,  crafty-lookng  eyes,  that  the  shark  glided  o£F 
the  slippery  whale,  turned  up  its  whit^  stomach,  and  sank.  But  others 
took  the  brute's  place,  and  only  the  glistening  streak  in  the  dark  water 
revealed  their  approach,  and  warned  the  unhappy  man  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  renewed  attack. 

Hour  after  hour  thus  passed  in  this  fearful  contest  for  life ;  but  fresh 
hope  was  aroused  in  him  when  the  ship  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  him, 
and  the  signal-guns  clearly  and  distinctly  reached  his  ear.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  recognise  the  forms  on  deck,  as  they  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  in  tiie  flickering  light.  '^  Ahoy — ho — ahoy !"  his  wild  despair- 
ing cry  was  wafted  across  the  waters^  as  his  comrades  drifM  slowly  past 
without  noticing  him — "ahoy  !*' 

Again  was  he  compelled  to  defend  his  life,  for  the  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  came  up  from  all  sides,  and  their  darL 
dorsal  fins  deft  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  every  direction.  His  blow  * 
fell  repeatedly,  and  the  end  of  the  tough  shaft  was  already  splintered- 
blows  which  would  have  felled  an  ox,  but  produced  no  further  effect  upoDn 
the  shark  than  to  make  it  retire  for  a  little  while.  And  the  ship  ?  there^ 
it  driA;ed,  almost  within  hail.  Again  a  signal-gun  reached  his  ear,  and 
he  ag^in  employed  the  ensuing  pause  to  send  his  cry  for  assistance  across 
the  waves  to  the  spot  where  salvation  lay,  so  near,  and  yet  so  unattain- 
able. But  the  wind  came  from  that  quarter ;  though  he  could  so  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  sound  of  the  gun,  and  even  distinguish  the  different 
voices  on  deck,  he  was  unable  to  make  them  hear  him.  He  only  made 
his  enemies  around  more  and  more  active  and  rapacious,  and  their  attacks 
became  almost  incessant. 

His  strength,  his  good  spirits — which  had  till  now  been  k^pt  up  by  the 
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liope  of  sftlvaikm— Mnk,  when  he  Mnr  the  ship  drift  pa»fe  wink,  when  no 
means  irere  left  him  to  aanomiee  his  proiiflaity*  The  love  of  life  alooe 
kept  him  upright,  and  uged  him  to  defend  it  against  the  sayage  brates 
until  his  last  Ueath. 

Thus  night  passed  away*  The  soothem  eross  tamed  slowly— very 
slowly — to  the  West^  and  day  at  length  broke  in  the  £Btf»distaat 
East.  He  saw  it  all;  he  saw  the  san  rising  from  its  ocean*>bedy  re- 
cognised the  contour  of  his  ressely  the  graoefiil  masts,  and  the  bellying 
saSsy  attempted  to  make  a  Iftst  attempt  to  announce  hia  ezistenoe,  and 
tried  to  pull  off  his  shirt  and  wave  it  in  the  air — a  signal  certain  to  be 
seen  by  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head — ^but  he  was  not  aUe  to  do  it.  His 
Mmbs  were  stiff  and  rigid,  even  his  voice  lefiised  its  service,  and  he  could 
only  prodoce  a  hoarse^  gurgling  sound  ;  his  eyes  burned,  his  head  went 
looiiid  and  round,  and  a  new  wild  ide%  like  a  Will*o'-th»-wisp  upon  the 
broadly-spreading  s6a,  struck  him  and  seemed  to  expel  all  else--evexy 
tbooght  of  hdp  or  salvation,  every  hope.  He  began  to  look  out  among 
the  murks  ihat  incessantly  swam  romul  him  for  the  one  on  which  he 
dioold  hurl  himself  and  which  he  intended  to  destroy  along  with  lumself, 
by  meant  of  the  sharp  knife  he  wore.  Again  and  agaia  had  this  one 
attadced  him^  and  allowed  him  neither  peace  nor  rest,  for  even. an  hour 
at  a  time ;  again  and  again,  although  received  by  fierce  blows  and  driven 
back,  it  returned,  the  most  rapacious  of  the  rapacious  band,  and  revenge 
he  detsrmined  to  have  on  that  enemy. 

But  his  strength  deserted  him,  the  painful  excitement  of  his  mind 
and  body  threatened  to  overpower  him,  and  although  the  sharks  had  not 
renewed  their  attack  since  dsiybreak,  though  they  still  kept  round  the  dead 
whale^>fi>r  they  felt  that  he  must  soon  become  their  prey  without  JFurther 
tronblfr— he  had  fidlen  on  his  knees,  and,  half  unconscious,  only  followed 
with  his  glance  the  dark,  threatening  fins.     He  had  utterly  forgotten  the 


he  loud  halloa  of  the  sailors  that  came  to  save  him  first  aroused  him 
fi»m  his  lethargy ;  he  saw  the  boat,  but  he  could  scarcely  comprehend, 
it  seemed,  what  it  all  meant,  or  where  he  actually  was.  But  he  raised 
himself  once  again,  felt  himself  supported  by  friendly  arms,  greeted  by 
cheering,  encouragiag  words,  and  sank  back  in  a  fainting  condition.  The 
harpooner  had  received  orders  that,  on  arriving  at  the  dark  spot  which 
had  been  seen  from  deck,  if  he  found  it  was  a  dead  whale,  he  was  to  give 
a  signal  by  waving  a  white  flag  he  had  taken  with  him,  and  remain  there 
till  the  other  boats  could  be  sent  to  his  assistance  to  take  the  dead  fish  in 
tow.  But  they  had  not  expected  to  find  a  single,  half-dead  messmate 
ixfOTL  it.  He  werefore  gave  the  rignal  and  stuck  the  flag  into  the  body 
of  the  dead  whale,  in  order  that  the  other  boats  might  find  the  spot,  and 
then  rowed  with  the  saved  man,  as  fast  ai  he  could,  to  the  vessel. 
Three  of  the  shades,  which  were  not  inclined  to  let  their  prey  be  so  easily 
torn  horn  them,  followed  the  boat,  and  were  severally  lamed  and  killed 
by  the  harpooner,  who  could  easily  imagine  how  they  must  have  terrified 
and  tormented  fab  messmate. 

And  so  ends  my  story  about  a  whale.  The  reader  may  remark  to 
himself  that  it  is  ''  very  like  a  whale !"  but,  mind  I  I  do  not  vouch  for 
its  authenticity.     I  only  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Before  we  plonge  headlong  into  tlie  Crimea — ^before  we^  in  th« 
words  of  the  ola  nursery  adage,  ''  open  our  mouths,  shut  our  eyes,  and 
see  what  will  be  sent  us,"  as  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  the  British 
government  did — suppose  we  consider  a  few  of  the  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  the  War.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a  long,  dry,  and 
laboured  dissertation  on  the  policy  of  the  present  Czar,  from  nis  succes- 
non  in  1825  up  to  the  year  1853,  but  leave  our  readers  to  consult 
AHson's  Second  Series  of  '<  Europe "  from  1815  to  1853,  Urquhart's 
^'  Russia,"  or  the  many  other  histories  which  treat  on  thb  subject,  and 
shall  take  a  cursory  glance  at  a  few  matters  of  interest  not  hitherto 
discussed  in  this  way.  It  would  be  no  flattery  to  any  person's  capacity 
to  tell  him  that  this  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  denommated 
by  the  Czar  a  ^'reli^ous  war*** — the  Crescent  of  Mahomed agsdnst  the 
(jross  of  Christ — and  it  is  by  working  on  the  superstitions  of  his  bar- 
barous and  benighted  hordes,  by  promising  a  place  in  Paradise  to  those 
who  fall  in  battle,  and  by  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  rahi^  that  he  brings 
his  soldiers  to  face  the  armies  of  England  and  France  combined.  Still 
less  would  we  enact  the  flatterer  were  we  to  attempt  to  show  our  readers 
the  blasphemous  fakehood  of  the  Emperor's  assertion  that  the  war — a  war 
purely  to  gratify  his  own  lust  of  ambition  and  conquest — was  one  of  de- 
fence of  the  true  religion,  or  that  Engknd  and  France)  Christians  in 
name,  soul,  and  mind,  would  ever  draw  a  sword  but  for  the  true  faith. 

The  actual  religion,  however,  professed  by  the  Russian  Church,  which 
is  not  exactly  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  may  not  perhaps  be  equally  as 
well  understood  byour  readers,  and  it  is  to  this  head  we  nrst  wish  to  turn 
their  attention.  The  Greek  Church,  like  the  Latin  one,  acknowledges 
ONE  supreme,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Father" — the  Pope — but,  unlike 
the  latter  hierarchy,  he  is  not  chosen  for  any  peculiar  saored  charac- 
teristic ;  for  any  polemic  talent  in  a  clerical  sense;  nor  any  ascetic  line  of 
conduct  for  which  he  is  justly  conspicuous.  No !  like  the  senators  in  the 
Upper  House  of  our  British  constitution,  this  clerical  dignity  is  hereditary 
in  Russia,  and  at  this  time  devolves  on  a  demon  incarnate,  who  with 
''mild  eyes"  and  specious  mien  devastates  the  world  with  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death!  The  high  pontiff,  then,  of  the  Russian  Church  is  the 
Czar,  and  the  doctrines  his  ^*  flock"  are  bound  to  acknowledge  are,  that 
his  spiritual  power  is  as  omnipotent  as  his  temporal ;  that  he,  Nicholas, 
has  the  same  plenaiy  power  to  forgive  all  sins  and  wickednesses  as  is 
delegated  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  and  he  arrogates  to  himself,  in  his 

*  In  proof  of  this,  wo  suljoin  a  portion  of  the  Czar's  manifesto,  issued  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Feb.  9,  1855:— ■"*  We  ftilfil  the  first  of  our  duties,  by  invoking  the 
Mpport  of  the  Ala»i|^^,  with  entire  faiih  in  His  graoe,  and  ML  confidence  in  the 
love  of  our  8abjectl^  animated  hy  the  same  feelings  of  devotion  to  our  creed, 

to  our  orthodox  Church,  and  to  our  dear  country More  than  onoe  liave  we 

experienced  painM  trials.  Tet,  m^aced  Russia  always  found  her  salvation  in 
her  humble  lelianoe  on  Heaven,  in  the  ties  uniting  the  Sovereign  to  his  beloved 
•uloects;  and,  as  formezly,  so  it  wiU  be  now.  Qod,  urtio  lem  hearts^  blesses 
fQva  iatentaoo,  and  will  giant  you  his  aid." 
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clerical  capacity,  the  power  to  issue  fiats  of  canonisation  by  which  are 
appointed  the  saintly  candidates  of  the  Muscovite  hagiology !  We  have 
therefore  but  little  doubt  Prince  Menschikoff  has  been  alr^y  translated 
to  some  lofty  state  in  the  saintly  calendar,  and  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  marked  by  very  black  letters,  are  very  probably  con« 
demned  by  the  no  less  fallen  titles  of  even  Lucifer  Major  and  Lucifer 
Minor  themselves. 

After  our  ''  mild-eyed  friend,''  the  next  chief  dignitary  of  the  Ortho* 
dox  Church  is  the  senior  metropolitan,  then  the  minor  metropolitans, 
then  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  finally  the  archi-mandrites,  or 
parish  priests.  Like  the  Popish  Church  in  Ireland  and  Italy,  most  of 
its  clergy  are  drawn  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community ;  but  unlike 
the  Roman  persuasion,  the  Russian  clergy  are  compelled  to  enter  the 
marriage  state,  with  a  prospect  of  degradation  to  penal  labour  in  some 
far-distant  mines  should  the  unfortunate  priest  eurtnve  his  wife  I  The 
paramount  object,  therefore,  in  selecting  a  wife  by  these  clergymen,  is  that 
she  should  have  a  good  constitution  !  These  priests,  too,  unlike  any  reli- 
gious sect  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  be  degraded  to  a  lay 
dondiUon  of  the  lowest  order ;  and  an  ecclesiastic  has  been  often  known  to 
take  service  in  the  army  as  a  rank  and  file,  or  perform  the  most  laborious 
duties  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  after  he  has  been  stripped  '^  of  his  gown'' 
and  that  sacerdotal  character  acquired  by  ordination !  Can  it^  therefore, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our  readers  when  we  assure  them  the  Russian 
clergy  are,  as  a  rule,  the  objects  of  the  greatest  ridicule  and  contempt 
to  their  flocks  ?  Intemperance  b  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  their 
order,  and  abstinence  and  sobriety  are  not  amongst  the  practical  '*  arti- 
cles of  their  fiftith." 

There  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  that 
directs  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  and 
by  a  happy  combinadon  of  the  church  militant  with  the  church  military, 
its  president  is  a  general  officer  !  Admiral  Prince  Menschikoff  is  one 
of  its  most  holy  luminaries,  although  we  much  fear  he  forgot  greatly  his 
sacerdotal  character  in  taking  a  fair  firiend  to  witness  the  battle  of  Alma, 
who  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  his 
Holiness's  carriage ! 

Under  such  a  hierarchy  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  doubt  of  the  dark 
and  benighted  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Russia  in  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  God ;  but  when  we  quote  the  impressive  words  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  proclaimed  to  every  realm  where  the  English  tongue  is 
known  or  read,  through  the  British  House  of  Lords,  that  '*  no  associa- 
tion was  allowed  in  Russia  for  religious  purposes ;  no  printing-presses 
were  permitted  for  printing  the  Bible  in  modern  Russ,  and  no  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Russia  except  those  that 
were  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Grerman,  and  not  a  single  copy  of 
the  Bible  in  modern  Russ,  the  only  language  which  the  people  under- 
stood, was  allowed  to  be  in  circulation.  This  was  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties,  and  it  was  believed  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  had  beeen  printed  in  Russia  in  the  lang^uage  of  her  people 
since  1823."  We  feel  sure  that  every  one  who  read  these  words 
will  shudder  with  alann  for  the  souls  of  a  people  but  a  few  degrees 
in  capacity  above  the  negro  savages  of  Timbuctoo  or  the  heathen 
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fiosjemen  of  Africa.  Certainly  there  are  enlightened  Russians  as  thei^ 
are  enlightened  Turks,  but  the  majority  of  the  latter  cry,  "  There  is  a 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet ;"  \^hilst  the  former  say,  '^  There  is  a 
God,  and  Nicholas,  our  Czar,  is  his  Pontiff/'  We  are,  therefore,  utterly 
unable  to  see  what  effect  on  Christianity  a  Russian  hierarchy  in  Turkey 
would  have,  or  by  what  the  end  of  the  world's  redemption  would  faie 
furthered,  when  all  people  are  to  be  brought  as  ^'  one  flock  under  one 
shepherd}"  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Nicholas  fulminating  his  anathemas 
from  Constantinople  to  disbelieying  Osmanlis,  and  translating  to  his 
saintly  calendar  the  converted  moUahs  and  softas  of  Abdul  Medjid's 
realms  I 

Surely,  however,  this  flimsy  veil  of  religion  with  which  the  Czar 
covered  his  lust  of  ambition  and  conquest  can  be  torn  away  by  any  of  us, 
and  the  tnM.  become  transparent  to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  city  of 
Constantinople  is  the  finest  m  the  world.  It  would,  indeed,  be  presump- 
tuous in  any  writer  to  attempt  to  vie  with  its  description  as  given  by  our 
great  northern  historian,  to  whose  work  we  must  refer  our  readers.*  It 
would  be  a  change,  indeed,  to  pass  from  the  cold,  frigid,  ice-bound 
St.  Petersburg  to  luxurious,  sunny,  delightful  Constantinople.  But  was 
this  all  the  long-sighted  ambition  of  lucholas  required — simply,  as  he 
said,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  kingdom,  de^e  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid 
Khan,  *^  the  sick  man,"  and  place  Constantme  Romanoff  on  the  throne  of 
the  Osmanlis?  No!  Th^  harbours  of  the  Bosphorus  would  hold  a 
gigantic  fleet,  and  the  arsenals  of  Sebastopol  and  Constantinople  an 
adequate  amount  of  military  and  naval  stores.  An  immense  army  might 
be  embarked,  and  the  rich  and  fair  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Constantinople  to  Gibraltar,  laid  waste,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  a 
similar  armada  might  sail  from  the  Baltic,  and,  making  a  divernon, 
paralyse  the  powers  of  England  and  France  to  help  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spain ;  and  thus  would  Nicholas  Romanoff  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  '^  Europe 
become  Cossack  I"  To  effect  this  end,  Nicholas  essayed  the  favourite 
weapon  of  the  Russian — subtle  diplomacy. 

To  substantiate  our  assertions. 

Through  an  unfortunate  blunder  of  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  which  my 
Lord  Aberdeen  played  **  the  beau  r61e"  to  the  Czar's  perfect  satis&ction, 
an  inconsiderate  *'  leader^'  in  the  St  Petersburg  Gazette  drew  forth  a 
secret  correspondence  from  the  **  Star  ChambeP'  of  our  red-tapists,  by 
which  it  appeared  the  antidote  to  our  swallowing  the  Muskov  poison, 
and  acknowledging  Turkey  un  monsieur  effete,  was  the  important  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  and  his  sacred  and  imperial  highness  threw  into  the 
bargain  the  utue  Isle  of  Candia.  It  might  be  worth  our  acceptance,  it 
might  not ;  if  not  in  a  commercial  view,  mayhap  in  a  classical  one ;  per- 
chance enable  a  Layard  or  a  Kean  to  dramatise  some  reminiscences  of 
it  from  Virgil,  and  give  a  mise  en  sc^ne,  with  appropriate  music,  of  our 
new  annexation  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  France  was  next  tried  with 
equally  as  specious  arguments  and  offers ;  and  finally  failing  with  both, 
our  milk-eyed  Pope  even  offered  the  Turks  400,000  men  to  go  on  some 
marauding  expedition — no  one  knew  where,  or  how — to  lay  waste  some 
kmgdom — say  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  or  Sardiniar-40  long  as  Turkey 

*  iUison's  Histoiy  of  Europe,  voL  xv.,  pp.  135  to  140. 
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made  benelf  tmprotectcd,  and  the  Czar  eoM  have  Iiis  wicked  sway! 
Let  ns  pause  here,  and  inquire  whether  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Romans  and 
17th  verse  might  not  imme^atelT  point  to  Nicholas  Romanoff.  For  ^le 
Scripture  sahh  onto  Pharaoh :  ^^  Even  for  the  same  pvrpose  have  I  raised 
thee  up  that  I  may  show  mj  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
declared  thiooghout  all  the  earth.* 

AH  diplomatic  attempts  thus  fiiled  the  Czar.  So,  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  **  whom  he  will  the  Lord  hardeneth  f  and  the  heart  of  this  modem 
tyrant  became  hardened,  and  ^  the  opportunity"  was  only  wanting  unto 
him!  The  year  1853  was  ushered  in  as  quiet  as  it  well  could  be; 
except  by  an  antecedent  storm  on  Christmas-eye,  which  blew  such  a  hur- 
ricane as  .will  eter  he  known  as  one  of  the  mile-stones-  of  lime ;  yet  the 
year  was  to  he  the  **  opportunity**  that  Nicholas  selected  on  which  to 
gain  his  ends.  It  had  certainly  these  advantages — Lord  Aberdeen  was 
P^mier  of  England,  an  old  and  tried  friend  of  the  Czar's  of  forty  years' 
standing;  the  ministry  was  a  coalition  one;  Eng^nd  feared  an  invasion 
from  France ;  the  newspapers,  especially  the  Times,  teemed  witli  such 
rodomontades  (it  was  not  probable,  therefore,  the  Saxons  and  Grauls 
would  "kiss  and  make  friends*'  so  readily);  we  had  actually  no  nayr; 

and  Madame  B even  wrote  to  her  imperial  master  :  ^  The  British 

have  NO  army  either,  only  a  few  dandies  and  burgesses,  dressed  in  fine 
elothes.**  Austria  owed  Russia  a  debt  of  gratitisde  since  1849;  that 
state  win  remain  neutral,  so  thought  Nicholas.  And  as  for  Prussia, 
why — ^^umph !  Alas !  we  are  compelled  to  state  the  king  was  married 
to  a  most  imperative  woman,  vrho,  to  use  a  more  expressive  than  elq^aaat 
idiom,  *^  hen-pecked  her  husband  to  imbecilitv ;"  but  more  sad  still  to 
i^late,  the  king  had  become  an  inordinate  drunkard;  his  love  for  Cliqnot 
champagne  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  rarely  he  tippled 
less  than  a  bottle  a  night.  Unhappily  for  a  noble  nation,  which  every 
one  must  allow  the  Prussian  nation  is,  our  ^  mild-eyed  Pope"  excited  the 
viee  of  his  much-to-be-pitied  brother-in-law,  besides  urging  duly  the 
"  matrimonial  torture,'*  until  the  poor  king's  impaired  nature  became 
lost,  and  the  once  respected  Frederick  of  Prussia  himself  became  as  near 
the  perfection  of  an  idiot  as  the  rules  of  civilisation  permits  even  a  king 
to  be  at  large. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  in  Russia's  own  idea,  whilst  she  herself 
wns  tlKNToughly  prepared ;  her  army  immense ;  her  fortresses  impregnable; 
her  commissariat  amply  supplied. 

Let  us  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  England.  We,  fearless  of  con- 
tradiction, assert,  the  most  "  careless  indifference."  "  Oh,"  says  one,  "  we 
know  Talie3rrand's  famous  speech,  Russia  is  une  monarchic  absolue,  Hmxt£e 
par  I'assassinat.''  Then  says  another,  "Yon  know  the  whole  Rusaiaa 
fleet  is  eat  up  by  torredo  navalis ;  besides,  they  have  no  army.  Fan^ 
sir ! — a  parcel  of  serfs."  **  Faix,  sir,  their  artillery  eould  not  hit  the 
Hill  of  Howth  three  yards  off,"  said  an  Irishman.  **  Then  you  know, 
rir,"  said  a  Scotchman,  "  what  Monsieur  Duces  said  to  Kisseleff  when  he 
taunted  of  the  Russian  fleet :  *  C'est  bon.  Monsieur  FAmbassadeur,  mais 
en  verit6  je  ne  savais  pas  que  vous  aviez  tant  de  bois  k  brOler.*  "  With 
these,  and  such  as  these — the  most  silly  Actions — <he  British  nation 
lulled  themselves  into  the  most  torpid  security.  Was  it  not  the  work- 
ing out  of  that  prophecy  in  the  39th  chi^)ter  of  Eiekiel,  6th   verse, 
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where  judgmeot  cometh  agaiiif t  ^  them  that  dwell  careleasW  in  the 
isles,"  for  ''they  ^11  know  that  I  am  the  Lord?^    We  greaUy  fear  it 


At  military  dub-houses  ''war^  was  pooh-'poohed  at  the  mess-tables. 
''Faugh!  Fight  the  Xtnssians?  Bosh,  or!  We  diould  have  Fraooe,  and 
Portagal,  and  Austria,  and  all  the  Poles,  on  oar  side ;  und  evea  America, 
though  she  may  try  to  'rile*  us,  would  stand  by  us  if  any  one  attacked 
us."  Some  said  it  would  only  be  a  naval  warfare ;  and  others,  a  peaoa 
eampaign,  the  change  of  the  renue  of  a  grand  review  from  Chohham  to 
Turkey.  Even  up  to  the  Christmas  of  1854  the  same  careless  iadiC- 
ferenee  reigned  thrsmghout  the  army.  In  a  mgiment  the  "  noes^  and 
"yeses^  were  pretty  equal,  and  the  betting  inimriably  even;  whilst 
the  m<»e  ihinkmg  and  best-read  portion  of  the  offioers  merely  thought 
flie  storm  would  pass  over  '^  in  diplomacy«^'  One  regiment  would  not 
eren  believe  the  purport  of  a  private  note  from  their  lie«t«nant-ooloael  in 
town,  saying  he  bad  that  day  seen  the  adjutant-general  at  the  Bona 
Guaids,  and  an  expeditionary  army  of  ten  thousand  men  were  to  be  sent 
to  Turkey  nntne^ately — «ay,  the  odds  were  taken,  ^  Dublin  against 
Turkey."  Forty-eight  hours  afterwards  a  letter  of  readiness  arrived,  and 
they  embarked  m  a  week.  Since  then — barely  twelve  months — many 
sleep  the  calm  and  glorious  sleep  of  a  soldier's  death ;  others  have  Ulen 
victims  to  Aa  insidious  foes  of  disease,  cold,  hunger,  and  snow ;  but  soma 
remain  to  reap  tbo  rewards  of  untarnished  glory  when  they  planted 
the  British  standards  on  Alma's  heights,  and  victory  proclaimed  that  £ng« 
Ksh  blood,  and  English  courage,  and  English  steel,  had  won  the  day ! 

We  eould  tell  a  score  of  such  tales  as  3iat— How  a  fond  modier  wrote 
her  only  son,  "  she  herself,  although  no  Spartan  mother,  had  no  fear  for 
him,  her  child,  for  she  knew  positively  the  Queen  had  assured  the  young 
wife  of -Ac  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  9»ol  a  shot  vfOuU  be  fired,"  An  Indian 
officer,  who  had  seen  some  service,  wrote  to  a  &iend  in  the  expeditionary 
anny:  ^Tou  will  have  a  nice  trip  to  Constantinople;  and  Turkey,  I 
opine,  will  Ml  better  fun  Aan  ^jtngiing'  about  in  'country  quarters/ 
and  cruising  up  the  Mediterranean  or  Bosphorus  hx  preferable,  smely, 
than  beatinp  up  the  SHbannon.  But  the  baik  of  the  Czar  is  fer  more 
dangerous  tnan  his  bite ;  and  as  for  seeing  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  that  is 
afi  twaddle.^  Another  lady  of  title  and  education  assvred  her  friends  aha 
had  no  fears  for ''  her  boy."  *'  For,"  continued  she,  ^'aa  soon  as  Niehelaf 
hears  the  French  and  English  armies  combined  have  landed,  he  will 
fmtke  his  troops  run  away,  and  no  blood  be  shed.**  But  wl^  go  on  mul-p 
tiplying  instances  that  every  one  must  know,  as  well  as  those  written  here  ? 
mny  assured  us  the  Russian  ambassador  would  only  go  to  the  Hague. 
ISoroe  said  not  fuitber  than  Brighton,  and  that  peaoe  and  industry  would 
■nooeed  anxiety  and  despotism  before  spring !  The  monthty  periodijeals 
first  seouted  the  idea  of  war,  then  sp<^  with  oevtaiiity  of  its  ultimate 
reaidts,  and,  finally,  when  the  expedition  had  asiled,  said  it  *^  would  be  a 
raoe  to  the  Balkans^-- a  raoe  that  caused  more  anxiety  than  aver  did  a 
Derby  or  a  St.  Leger,  and  which,  by-'tho-by,  never  came  o£El 

How  was  our  government  preparing  themaehras?  Well,  aiaept 
raising  the  artillery  to  a  war  establishment  in  the  Christmas  of  1852,  and 
not  sending  the  T^hthfrom  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  thosa  i 
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that  coast,  and  talking  about  mobilising  the  militia,  they  did  nothiho  ! 
The  cavalry  and  infantry  were  not  augmented,  and  the  commissariat  and 
medical  departments  were  only  a  name  ! 

Now  the  chief  mover  in  this  aggression  was  the  high-priest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  synod,  his  Holiness  Prince  Menschikoff,  the  gentleman  who 
so  far  forgot  his  r&le  as  to  introduce  ^'  a  lady"  to  the  battle  of  Alma,  who 
BO  shortly  became  hors  de  combat.  Menschikoff  is  a  man  of  restless  and 
arlntraiy  disposition. 

We  shall  here  introduce  two  rather  amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief: 

<*Sur  Tun  des  vaisseaux  qu'il  commandait  chaque  jour,  le  prince 
Menschikoff  inventait  quelque  ezercice  d'ensemble  pour  mieux  assouplir 
ses  soldats.  Un  jour,  lorsque  le  vaisseau  filait  k  toutes  voiles,  il  ordonnait» 
k  un  signal  donn6,  a  Fdquipage  de  se  livrer  k  rezercice  de  la  p^che :  k  oe 
oommandement  1500  marins  et  soldats,  y  compris  les  officiers,  s'armaient 
de  lignes  improvise ;  k  un  second  oommandement,  toutes  les  lignea 
etaient  plong^es  dans  Feau,  et  tons  les  bras  restaient  tendus  jusqulL  ce 
qu'un  troisi^me  oommandement  vint  les  relever  de  cette  positbn.  Puis 
le  prince  ordonnait  le  repos  et  rentrait  satisfiiit  dans  sa  canine,  ok  aucun 
soldat  ne  devait  p^n^trer  sous  les  peines  les  plus  s^v&res.*' 

On  another  occasion :  '<  On  simulait  un  branle-bas  de  combat.  Tout  le 
monde  6tait  k  son  poste.  Canonniers  aux  pieces,  chinugiens  aa  fond 
des  batteries  k  I'ambulance  avec  trousses  deploy^es.  Avant  Faction  le 
prince  Menschikoff,  muni  d*un  b&ton  de  craie,  parcourait  lee  postes,  puis, 
prenant  9a  et  li  quelques  soldats,  il  indiquait  k  chacun,  par  un  signe, 
I'endroit  oil,  k  un  moment  donn6,  il  devait  Itre  bless^,  et  cons^uemment 
exprimer  la  souffrance  jusqu*ll  ce  qu'on  le  port4t  k  Fambulance,  oh  le 
chirurgien  devait  simuler  le  pansement  ou  Famputation,  selon  le  caract^re 
assise  d'avance  k  la  blessure.  Une  fois  un  artilleur,  d^signe  pour  &ire 
semblapt  d'etre  bless6  au  bras,  n*en  contmuait  pas  moins  k  cnaiger  sa 

Siece  contre  Finviucible  ennemL  Le  prince  Saint  Hors-de-Combat 
'Alma,  croit  voir  en  lui  un  recalcitrant :  '  N'as-tu  pas  compris,'  lui  dit-il, 
*  que  tu  es  blesse  au  bras  droit?'  L'artilleur  repondit :  '  Je  voos  demande 
mille  pardons,  seigneur,  mais  j'ai  encore  le  brat  gauche  pour  combattre*' 
[Was  this  a  hit  at  Menschikoff 's  *^  Corinthian''  propensities  7]  Enthou- 
8iasm6  d'une  si  noble  r^ponse,  le  prince  Saint  Hors-de- Combat  d'Alma 
tire  sa  craie  et  de  suite  trace  une  large  croix  (?)  sur  la  poitrine  de 
Fartilleur,  en  lui  disant :  '  Tu  es  brave  [query  ruse]  ;  je  te  deeore.'  £t 
tout  le  temps  de  sa  campagne  postiche  en  mer,  le  soldat  fat  forc^  de 
porter  sa  croix  blanche  sur  sa  capote." 

On  the  27th  day  of  March,  1854,  Wab  was  proclaimed.  The  an- 
nouncement, however,  was  received  as  a  mere  every-day  sort  of  affiiir 
compared  to  that  of  the  massacre  at  Sinope,  and  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  cabinet  in  the  previous  December*  Then  excitement 
— a  thorough  Saxon  excitement—evinced  itself  in  London,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Glasgow !  The  victories  of  the  Ottoman  troops  over 
the  Russians  were  Kalafat,  Citate,  Giuigevo,  and  Silistria.  Of  these, 
glorious  as  they  are  to  the  Osmanlis,  we  shall  not  offer  any  comments 
thereon  in  this  our  present  paper. 

The  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  the  allies  presents,  at  first,  no  sub- 
jects worthy  of  mention  m  this  cursory  glance  at  things  in  general  ia 
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1854.  We  must  not,  howeyer,  fail  to  mention  the  thorough  ''  fraternisa- 
tion*' that  existed  hetween  our  own  troops  and  those  of  our  g^d  allies  the 
French — games,  fun,  jokes,  and  hurdle-races  were  the  order  of  the  day; 
whilst  the  first  attempts  at  campaigning  of  the  English  were  so  truly 
ridiculous,  and  such  apt  suhjects  for  the  good-natured  satire  of  our  light- 
hearted  comrades  of  war,  that  we  were  caricatured  in  no  time.  *'  I  re- 
member,"  writes  one  gentleman,  "  old  — —  of  the  — ,  six  feet  four, 
tryine  to  curl  himself  up  into  his  tent,  and,  when  he  had  taken  his  rest, 
awaking  suddenly  in  the  morning  and  forgetting  where  he  was.  He  used 
to  jump  up  and  boldly  carry  off  his  tent,  looking  just  like  the  Cock-lane 
ghost,  with  a  canvas  extinguisher  on  his  head.  The  French  sumamed 
him  '  le  grand  dindon.*  " 

By-the-by,  that  same  officer  showed  the  Irish  gallantry  of  his  family, 
and,  although  severely  wounded,  cheered  on  his  men  up  the  heights  of 
Alma  until  victory  crowned  their  effort-s.  The  only  attempts  at  anything 
offensive  or  defensive,  on  our  part,  against  Russia,  were  an  excellently 
well-executed  reconnaissance  of  the  light  brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan, 
and  the  naval  affair  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sdina  river.  At  the  latter  a 
Russian  officer  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Lord  Raglan's  canton- 
ments,  where,  of  course,  he  received  every  attention,  and  was  even  offered 
rooms  in  the  commander-in-chiefs  quarters ;  but  these  he  refused,  pre- 
ferring to  bivouac  in  his  lordship's  stables!  Our  officers  had  many 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him,  and  found  he  was  very  intelligent 
and  gentlemanly,  a  good  linguist,  and  well  educated.  Our  officers,  too, 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  him,  besides,  little  presents  of  flannel 
shirts,  boots,  and  socks,  for  all  which  he  expressed  himself  deeply  thank« 
fill.  He  was  fully  impressed  we  were  fighting  solely  for  the  Turks,  and 
said  what  a  pity  the  ereat  nations  of  the  world  should  fight  for  such  a 
degenerate  race.  When  he  spoke  of  his  release  he  was  deeply  affected. 
He  loved  his  country ;  he  had  a  mother,  sisters,  and  a  fiancee,  but  yet  he 
must  firiit  for  his  Emperor,  perhaps  against  those  very  English  who  had 
shown  mm  so  much  kmdness !  Alas  I  such  was  war  I  His  release  shortly 
arrived,  being  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  officers  taken  in  the  Tiger,  ae 
left  the  camp  of  the  allies  full  of  hope  and  of  protestations  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  his  noble  benefactors.  It  ever  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prisoners,  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  repay  their  kindness.  He 
should  cherish  their  presents  for  ever  as  mementoes  of  many  happy  hours 
past.  He  should  once  asain  see  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his  fiancee  I 
roor  fellow !  He  little  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  On  his  return 
he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  sentence 
was  carried  into  immediate  execution ! 

1t*he  love  of  ammonia  arising  from  stables  evinced  by  this  unfortunate 
and  gallant  young  soldier,  is  curious  enough — not  singular  amongst  his 
country  people,  hi  the  district  of  Esthonia,  in  Russia,  the  most  approved 
season  for  making  love  is  when  the  meadows  are  being  dressed  for  future 
crcms ;  and  many  marriage  contracts  are  signed  during  that  month ! 

During  the  occupation  of  Varna  by  the  allies,  the  cholera  broke  out 
fiercely  amongst  the  troops.  The  caviury  and  Household  Guards  suffered 
most,  whilst  we  French  lost  somewhere  about  four  times  the  number  of 
the  English.  By  an  official  return  on  the  21st  of  August,  the  French 
had  about  seven  thousand  men  dead  and  about  six  thousand  sick,  but  our 
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loss  httnfly  waAed  to  bix  hvndred.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent,  as  was 
always  said,  that  no  constitutions  are  so  good  as  the  Saxon-Celt  of  the 
British  army  for  any  dime,  and  it  was  only  by  extreme  and  disgraceful 
negiect  that  we  subsequently  lost  so  many  by  disease. 

In  August,  the  cayahr  horses  at  Varna  began  to  fall  off,  for  the 
English  horse  was  found  nnsuited  for  the  climate  and  county,  and 
power  was  therefore  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  to  send  for  the  10th  Hussan 
from  Bombay,  all  mounted  on  Arabs.*  This,  however,  was  not  done 
until  the  end  of  the  following  winter. 

The  commissariat  was  even  here  infamous  and  scandalous  to  a  degree. 
Ton  had  an  official  communication  to  rodke  and  an  official  receipt  to  give, 
and  a  hundred-and-one  other  official  things  to  do  before  you  got  a  ration 
of  bread  and  meat  to  satiate  your  hunger.  Gentlemen  who  live  at  home 
and  at  ease,  and  have  piquant  entries,  marmalade,  eggs,  bread,  roHa^ 
toast,  tea,  and  coffee,  served  at  ten  a.h.,  and  sit  down,  eat,  and  ask  no 
questions,  will  naturally  feel  surprised  that  a  poor  soldier  had  as  much 
trouble  in  getting  his  miserable  ration  as  they  would  have  in  settling  the 
whole  of  their  Christmas  bills !  Yet  such  was  the  case.  **  Oh,  for  a 
Beresf^d  P*  wrot«  an  officer,  in  the  bitterness  of  want :  <'we  can  beat 
the  Russians,  but  we  cannot  beat  hunger  V* 

The  Russians  retired  beyond  the  Pruth,  eridently  expecting  the  attack 
on  the  Crimea,  although  so  **  dark"  had  the  intended  descent  on  Sebas- 
topol  been  kept,  l^at  Lord  Raglan's  personal  staff  were  as  ignorant  of 
what  was  intended  as  the  ''  last-joined  recruit."  Go  the  7tfa  of  Septem- 
ber the  expetfition  started,  and  independent  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  about 
24,000  effedave  British  infantry  embarked  without  any  mishap.  We  shall 
pass  over  the  landing  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  long,  severely-trying 
march,  for  do  we  not  read  of  all  this  in  every  newspaper  and  periodical 
we  take  up  p  On  the  20th  of  Beptember  the  famous  battle  of  the  Akna 
was  fought.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  allies  was  the  sea ;  next 
came  those  galkmt  campaigners  the  Zouaves,  ^n  the  French  ar^iy,  with 
a  contbgent  of  Turks,  whilst  the  left  of  the  fine  was  held  by  the  British, 
whose  &ink  was  protected  by  cavalry.  On  the  opporite  lony  cliffs  and 
precipitous  slopes  were  posted  the  Russian  army.  The  sea  aho  protected 
^eir  left,  whilst  their  right  rested  on  the  litf^  viBage  of  Bouliouk.  This 
memorable  battle  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  such  a  complete 
root,  such  a  terrible  confusion  ensued,  as  any  veteran  soldier  or  deep* 
read  historian  can  call  to  remembrance.  The  terror-stricken  Russians 
fled  in  all  directions,  throwing  away  necessaries,  kits,  arms,  ammunition^ 
and  knapsac^Es,  saving  alone  their  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  British  and 
French  troops,  the  eagle  and  the  lion,  remained  victors  of  the  day.     ^ 

Is  not  this  verifying  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (chapter 
xxxix.  ver.  1-4)  :  *'  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Gog^  the  chief  pnnoe 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal :  and  I  wSl  turn  thee  back^  and  leave  but  the  sixth 
part  of  thee,  and  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  from  the  north  parts,  and 
will  bring  thee  upon  the  mountdns  of  Israel :  and  I  will  smite  ihy  bow 
Out  d  t£^  left  hand,  and  will  cause  thine  arrows  to  iieill  out  of  ihy  right 

*  During  Lord  IBLeene's  campaign,  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  mounted  on  Arabs, 
were  to  more  eflkdent  than  tbe  ISth  Lanoers  or  3rd  Light  Dxagoons  mounted  on 
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hand.  Thoa  slialt  611  upon  the  niotintains  of  Israel,  thou,  and  all  ^ 
hands,  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee :  I  will  rive  thee  unto  the  raTcn- 
ooB  hirds  of  every  sort,  and  to  the  heasts  of  une  field  to  he  deromed.'' 
Then  in  the  prenous  chapter  (chap,  xxxyiii.  ver.  8*6),  where  the  prophet 
says,  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meehech 
and  Tuhal:  and  I  will  turn  thee  hack,  and  put  hooks  into  tliyjaws '."and 
after  descrihing  the  army,  honmnen  in  armour,  and  a  great  company  of 
swordsmen,  the  prophet  adds,  *^Gomer,  and  all  his  hands" — France — ^^tha 
house  of  Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters,  and  all  his  bands  :  and  many 
people  with  ttiee."  Again,  in  the  IGth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  when 
denouncing  judgment  against  Gog  (Russia),  Esekiel  says,  '<that  the 
heathen"  (the  Turks)  «'  may  know  me,  when  I  diall  be  sanctified  in 
thee,  O  G^^  before  their  eyes.** 

It  will  he  very  naturally  asked  upon  what  grounds  we  have  passed  over 
so  glorious  a  rictory  as  that  of  Alma  in  the  cursory  manner  which  we 
baye  done.  We  simply  must  reiterate  the  former  reasons  we  gare  for 
passing  orer  in  the  same  caralier  manner  the  landing  of  our  army  at 
Eupatoria  and  the  march  to  the  Alma,  because  every  incident  of  this 
great  battle,  through  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  is  as  familiar  to 
us  all  '^  as  household  words.**  We  must,  however,  pay  our  humble  tithe 
of  admiration  and  praise  to  the  brave  28rd  and  83rd  Kegiments,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  €reneral  Codrington ;  to  the 
gallant  Highland  brigade,  the  42nd,  79th,  and  9did,  commanded  by  Sir 
CoKn  Campbell ;  and  to  the  noble  Zouaves,  who  turned  the  left  flank  vf 
the  enemy. 

Let  us  now  mention  two  ^  incidents'*  that  oceurred  during  the  hatl3e 
of  the  Ahne.  With  every  respect  for  our  good  allies  the  French,  we 
must  not  pass  over  their  faults,  and  one  of  their  great  blunders  was  the 
appointment  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud.  A  comedian  in  eariy  life,  he  had 
too  much  (^  ''^e  effect*  in  his  nature,  too  mindful  of  ^  the  dap-trap  of 
the  gas-lamps  and  sawdust"  for  the  steadiness  and  judgment  of  a  grsat 
commander.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  sent  two  or  three  excited  mes- 
si^es  to  Lord  Raglan,  assuring  his  lordship  that  ^  nous  sommes  touB 
massacr^.''  Against  his  better  judgment,  and  overllirowing  the  origind 
plan  agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  war,  his  lordship  gave  the  order  ^  to 
advance* — the  old  British  command,  ^fix  bavonets — charger — and  up 
Aose  loffy  heights  yon  towering  masses,  witn  a  dear  Uue  Italian  sky 
overhead,  and  a  deep  liver  to  he  forded  at  the  foot  of  the  steppes,  <*m 
British  Grenadier^  charges  onwards — upwards — gn^  and  shell  throwing 
in  their  deadly  showers  amongst  their  ranks  until  they  readied  the  rugged 
heig-hts,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them  at  the  bayonet's  point,  Hke 
sheep  to  destruction,  and  victory  once  again  crowns  the  British  arms, 
•ad  proves  to  Britons  that  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Creasy,  Poictiera,  tJbe 
Peninsula,  Waterioo,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  have  in  nowise  dege- 
nerated from  their  andent  valour,  or  disgraced  their  fathers'  names  I 

Poor  Sir  John  Younge  I  He  deserved  a  better  fiite — a  more  noUe 
enemy !  Escaping  the  dangers  of  the  battle,  when  his  regpnnent,  the 
Wekn  Fusiliers,  were  mowdl  down  on  every  side,  he  passM  over  Ae 
Uoody  field  when  the  fight  was  over ;  seeing  a  wounded  Russian  moaning 
deeply,  and  with  gestures  earnestly  craving  a  little  drink  of  watei^  this 
kind  and  C^nistian  oflieer  rushed  to  a  stream  hard  by,  and  filling  his  eaa- 
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teen,  gave  his  eoemy  drink.  The  Muscoy  drank  fiercely^  quenched 
his  thirst,  felt  relieveil,  and  drawing  forth  his  loaded  firelock,  hitherto 
concealed  under  his  hody,  the  savage  brute  took  deliberate  aim,  pulled 
the  trigger,  and  cowardly  assassinated  his  benefieustor  I  Poor  Younge  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  in  five  minutes  breathed  his  last  breath !  Tragic 
as  this  incident  is,  how  much  more  will  its  sadness  be  heightened  when 
we  tell  our  readers  the  gallant  soldier  had  only  just  wedded,  in  Cornwall, 
a  lovely  girl  of  acknowledged  beauty,  and  of  a  mind  and  manners 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  her  features  I 

On  the  23rd  the  allies  again  commenced  their  march,  after  achieving 
the  victory  of  Alma,  but  singular  to  state,  only  possessing  two  guns  aa 
trophies  after  so  complete  a  rout  of  the  enemy,*  and  crossing  the  Katsha 
and  Belbeck  (from  beck,  ancient  name  of  brook,  and  now  used  in  Yoric* 
shire,  and  Bel- Baal,  the  heathen  god  of  that  name)  by  a  flank  march, 
reached  Sebastopol.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held;  Sir  Geoig« 
-Cathcart  was  for  a  coup  de  main  assault,  and  offered  to  lead  on  his  own 
division,  who  were  ready  to  foUow,  and  only  asked  for  one  other  as  i^ 
reserve.  This  advice  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  coundl  of 
war*  Under  this  head  much  has  been  written  and  said  There  is  no 
doubt  the  army  in  Sebastopol  were  unprepared,  and,  moreover,  unarmed, 
and  that  none  of  the  earthworks  since  raised  had  been  beran ;  but  then 
the  town  was  filled  with  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  massacre 
would  have  been  terrible.  Supposing,  agun,  the  allies  had  become 
masters  of  the  southern  part,  it  is  a  question  for  generals,  not  newspaper 
reporters  or  magazine  writers,  to  say  whether  they  could  have  held  their 
victoiy,  or  have  blown  up  the  northern  side,  which,  after  all,  seems  the 
most  impregnable.     We  offer,  of  course,  no  opinion  on  this  head. 

On  the  7th  of  October  about  1500  to  2000  Cossacks,  detached  in 
firont  from  the  mun  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  crossed  the 
Tchemaya  and  approached  our  lines.  Our  cavalry  were  immediately 
ready,  and  prepared,  and  earnestly  prayed  to  be  allowed  *'to  charge. 
Their  wishes  were  not  g^ranted,  and  the  Cossacks  retired.  From  this 
time  the  Light  Brigade  became  surnamed  '*  The  Look-on  Dn^oons,** 
^'The  Irregular  Horse,"  *^The  swells  who  cannot  dance  or  Jight,^^  It 
is  a  great  pity  our  cavalry  were  not  allowed  to  charge,  as  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  they  outflanked  the  enemy,  that  if  properly  directed  they 
could  have  completely  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  horse ;  but  stiU 
more  is  it  to  be  pitied  that  this  "camp  chaff"  was  taken  so  seriously,  or 
80  feelingly,  by  the  Light  Brigade,  for  there  is  no  doubt  the  £Eital  charge 
on  the  25th  may  be  entirely  attributed  to  these  circumstances. 

On  the  25th,  the  redoubts  near  the  Woronzow  road  were  guarded  by 
Turks,  which  every  one  of  our  readers  knows  as  well  as  ourselves  gave 
way  before  a  Russian  attack.  These  redoubts  being  carried,  the  Russian 
cavalry  and  artillery  divided  into  two  bodies  advanced;  one  portion 
made  towards  the  93rd  Highlanders,  which  gallant  regiment  deployed 
into  line,  and  prepared  to  receive  some  500  Cossacks  in  this  position* 
A  volley  from  the  Mini^  of  these  sturdy  Highlanders  threw  the  Rus* 
sian  cavalxy  into  extreme  disorder,  and  they  retired  in  confusion ;  many 

*  We  understand  the  Czar  has  issued  a  ukase  that  no  amount  of  human  life  is 
to  be  spared,  so  long  as  the  guns  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
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assert  withoat  any  low.  This  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  not  ther 
case,  for  an  eye-witness  informs  us  he  was  certain  the  voUej  was  most 
'^  effectiye."  We  cannot  credit  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  oOO  strong, 
would  be  turned  back  at  the  reports  of  the  muskets  of  one  regiment 
drawn  up  in  line.  Our  informant  further  says  he  saw  many  Russians 
fall  back  on  their  horses,  although  none  fell  off.  It  was,  therefore, 
generally  believed  that  they  were  strapped  on  to  their  horses,  so  that 
the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  of  cavalry,  given  in  the  St,  Peters* 
burg  Gazette^  should  be  ^*  nil/'  The  other  division,  about  1000  strong, 
advanced  towards  our  camp,  but  were  received  by  the  Greys  and  Enuis- 
killen  Dragoons,  supported  by  the  Royals  and  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
whilst  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  at  the  same  moment  made  a  descent  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  onslaught  of 
the  British  Dragoons !  The  poor  Russians  made  one  feeble  attempt  to 
rally,  and  then  fled  in  terrible  disorder !  From  a  letter  received  from 
one  who  took  no  mean  part  in  the  afiPair,  it  mentions  the  extreme  infe- 
riority of  the  Russian  cavalry.  "  The  men  were  perfectly  placid,  and 
made  a  poor  attempt  at  defence.  They  were  either  awe-struck  to  imbe- 
cility, or  stupid  from  the  effects  of  raki." 

Where  so  many  were  brave  it  might  be  invidious  to  mention  one^  but 
a  slight  anecdote  of  a  *'  gallant  spirit "  shall  And  a  space  here.  Corporal 
Ryan,  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  siz-feet-four-inch  **  Tipperary  boy,** 
immediately  on  the  command  *^  Charge !"  being  given  to  his  corps,  rushed 
to  the  front,  and  spurring  his  horse  to  madness,  and  screaming  a  wild 
Irish  hoo-rush,  dashed  single-handed  at  the  flank  of  the  1000  Russians  ! 
For  a  moment  it  was  a  scene  of  breathless  excitement ;  alone,  unsup- 
ported, he  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  Cossacks,  dealing  death  and 
carnage  around — the  dashing  of  steel,  the  mingling  of  horses.  Seven 
men  are  said  to  have  fallen  under  his  broadsword  before  the  brave 
fellow  fell  himself— ^tiM^  pierced  by  twenty  wounds !  Rash  as  he  was, 
he  deserved  a  better  fiftte ! 

Well — alas !  well  indeed — would  it  have  been  had  the  victory  of  the 
**  Heavies  **  been  deemed  sufficient  for  one  day.  Lord  Raglan,  under  an 
impression  that  the  enemy  was  removing  the  guns  captured  from  the 
Turks,  ordered  the  Light  Brigade  to  advance,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
ihem.  The  order  was  confided  to  Captain  Nolan,  on  whose  head  the 
whole  blame  has  been  placed.  Justly  or  unjustly,  he  has  to  answer 
before  another  and  a  greater  Judge.  He  fell,  cheering  on  the  men  in 
their  ''death  ride^"  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast.  This  we  can,  how- 
ever, say  in  defence  of  his  memory :  the  order  was  a  written  order,  and 
in  the  nandwriting  of  the  quartermaster-general;  and  this  document, 
we  believe.  Lord  Lucan  has  preserved  until  this  day.  The  Earl  of 
Lucan  gave  the  order  "  to  advance  ;*'  Lord  Cardigan  opposed  such  mad- 
ness ;  he  had  that  morning  made  a  reconnaissance,  and  he  knew  the 
enemy  was  in  force.  Again  the  order  ''to  advance"  is  given,  and 
British  cavahy  obey.  Characteristic  of  their  ancient  valour,  they  ride 
to  certain  destruction.  A  splendid  brigade,  the  finest,  perhaps,  ever  sent 
into  the  battle-field,  charge  the  whole  Russian  army,  exposed  to  a  mur* 
derous  fire  from  both  flanks !  How  any  single  man  escaped  is  alone  an 
interposition  of  Almighly  God.     It  was  a  miracle  which  the  friends  and 
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nalatkms  of  thoM  who  did  oMape,  u  welL  as  Ihey  themoalvaf,  ought  eY«r 
ti>  iMar  in  remembntnee,  m  a  proof  of  tbo  matiMW  and  Ifmag  kiadDOis 
of  the  Losd.  Soeh  bacfaaroiM  ttnAty  aa  Uw  RuaBians  orinoed  on  this 
oocasioa  nvist  for  ever  remain  an  eternal  ttigma  on  thev  name.  In  the 
agony  of  woonda  our  poor  aoldiera  were  oooUy  baftehered.  and  murdered 
bv  these  cowardly  sovagree,  or  defencelefls  and  dyings  stripped  of  thnr 
ebthes,  and  left  to  perish  bom  cold  and  ezposwe  l^  these  crosl  assassins  I 

To  ennmerato  toe  oourage  and  daring  of  any  indxvidnal  when  aU  weie 
so  brave,  is,  perhaps,  partial,  but  we  cannot  resist  giving  &  portion  of  a 
latter  rdative  to  Lord  Cardigan's  conduct  on  this  memorAle,  though 
m^ancholy  occasion :  **  Lord  Ca]:digan,  haying  remonstrated,  now  pre* 
pared  to  obey,  and  rode  'his  death  nie'  as  coolly  and  as  unconotmed  as 
1  have  seen  l^m  in  days  of  yore  ride  a  £dx  hunt  with  the  Qnom  from 
Kirby-Grate,  or  with  the  Pycheiey  from  Crick  Gorse,  when  we  were 
qnartered  at  jolly  old  Nottbgham  or  Coventry.  He  ia  mdeed  a  brave 
man,  and  we  have  named  him  my  Lord  Charge-again.  ...  He  had  a 
new  suit  on  that  day  worth  a  hundred  guineas — what  spolia  fiv  the  Cos- 
sacks had  he  &llen." 

Colonel  Low  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and  Major  Monia  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  deserve  special  notice.  The  17th  Lancers  were  cut  up  almost 
to  a  man  !  It  was  the  first  action  this  regiment  had  ever  been  ia^  and 
rightly  have  they  deserved  the  insignia*  they  bear,  and  '^  Balaklava"  will 
sorely  be  sufficient  embkuonment  ior  twenty  actions^  For  three  years 
they  had  been  quartered  in  Dublin,  and  enjoyed  unequalled  pc^wlaiity.  It 
was  heartbreaking  and  £eazful,  thsrefiose,  to  see  friends,  reSatives,  wives, 
and  children,  crowding  round  the  newspaper  offices  in  that  city,  on  the 
day  when  the  terrible  news  was  teleg^phed.  Few  but  had  lost  a  son  or 
a  mmd,  and  Dublin  was  indeed  a  city  of  desolation  andmoumiag. 

Many  *'  camp  shaves"  were  <tf  course  told  of  that  charge.  We  select 
one  as  rather  amusing,  which,  of  course,  we  need  not  say  is  only  an 
"  army  canard :" 

^'  Well,  Geoige,  inquired  Lord  Rsglan  of  a  diada^^bed  officer,  *'  how 
dftd  you  feel  under  fire  ?" 

G. — *^  At  first  rather  queer,  my  lord;  especially  when  the  second  shot 
killed  my  itaajor.'' 

Lord  B. — ^'Cornel  cornel  that  could  affect yotc  but  little.  Yourself 
and  your  major  were  always  at  enmity." 

G. — '<  The  next  shot  knocked  over  my  trumpeter.'' 

Lord  IL — <<  Well !  that  would  have  effected  you  still  less,  methinks  ; 
for,  egad,  I  always  heard  you  were  your  own  trump^er.  Never  mind, 
it  was  a  gallant  charge y  and  vou  rode  it  as  your  ancestors  ever  have  done 
before  you — bravely— nobly  r 

This  canard,  we  opine^  would  suit  some  of  our  German  or  French 
almanack  writers. 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  and  noble  charge  I  Our  French  allies  call  it 
^'un  h^roisme  magnifique— mais  pas  la  guerre  ?" 

Elated  with  the  success  of  the  25th,  on  the  following  day  several 

*  The  iniignia  of  the  I7tii  Lancers  are  a  death's  head  and  Gross*bone%  with  **on 
Qiu>K^  written  undemesth. 
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RnniaB  diTisions  made  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  our  positioa. 
These  were  most  nobly  repulsed  by  the  gallant  TeteraHj  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  who,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  killed  160  and  took  30  prisoners 
of  the  enemy.  We  may  perhaps  observe  here,  enpaetcuU^  that  no  officer 
in  the  British  army  has  seen  so  much  service,  or  been  so  severely  wounded, 
as  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 

We  now  come  to  Likerman*  Adhering  strictly  to  our ''  plaa  of  opera- 
tions^" to  avoid  giving  full  particulars  of  any  event,  but  only  allude  to 
"  incideoQts"  of  the  campaign,  we  shall  simply  give  a  cunory  sketch  of 
this  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought,  and  the  greatest  victory  ever 
achieved,  '*  by  the  British  arms." 

To  tell  our  readers  that  our  right  was  unfortified  woold  be  to  tell  them 
those  things  they  may  read  in  every  magazine  and  newspaper  that  lately 
have  teemed  with  such  prolific  news  on  thia  head.  The  Russians  were 
aware  of  our  weakness  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  through  this  cause  Prince 
Menschikoff  applied  for  immense  reinforcements,  which,  through  the 
agency  of  cars,  carts,  dodges,  and  even  private  carriages,  were  sent  down 
to  him  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time.  Not  satisfied  with  these,  and 
certain  of  victory,  he  applied  to  have  the  Emperor's  two  sons  sent  to 
be  spectators  of  the  destruction  of  the  invaders  of  the  holy,  '^  mild-eyed" 
Pope's  domains,  when  the  infidels  were  to  have  been  "  crushed,  or  driven 
into  the  sea  1"  To  this  appeal  his  Imperial  master  immediately  despatched 
his  two  sons,  and  a  corps  cTarmee  of  40,000  men.^ 

It  was  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  November  (a  day  still  memorable  for 
our  deliverance  from  popish  treason  through  the  interposition  of  Almighty 
God),  under  cloak  of  a  thick  autumnal  fog,  that  the  enemy  cammenced 
the  attack  on  the  front  of  the  second  division  of  the  British  army.  To 
describe  the  battle  an  eye-witness  has  assured  us  was  impossible.  The 
English  were  completely  surprised,  and  the  Russians  were  actually  within 
our  lines  before  any  one  had  aa  idea  but  that  they  were  chanting  Te 
Deums  in  SebastopoL  The  rush  to  arms  wa?  very  quick ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Guards  had  not  even  time  to  take  off  their  great  coats,  in  which  they 
had  to  fight  the  whole  day.  Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  tiie  encounter 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  covered  with  short  stunted  oaks,  the  battle 
became  a  complete  nieleej  one  regiment  became  mixed  up  with  another, 
nearly  every  man  fighting  indiscriminately;  fi>r  which  reason  it  has  been 
justly  nam^  '^  the  battle  of  battalions" — ''  the  soldiers'  victory."  Each 
Englishman  on  that  day  was  indeed  "  a  hero !"  Outnumbered — ^five  to 
one  were  the  Russians  stronger  than  the  British — both  armies  found  they 
had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
the  bayonet.  The  English,  supported  by  their  "  bull-dog-  courage,"  the 
Russians  mad  with  raki,  both  lines  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  engagement, 
and  next  day  many  were  found  locked  together  in  the  stem  and  vengeful 
grasp  of  death. 

The  ultimate  advantage  was  sad  to  relate — small,  beyond  the  loss  of  the 
Russians,  which  was  upwards  of  20,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  Such  a 
sight  presented  itself  next  day  as  no  pen  can  depict;  the  Czar's  troops  lay 
in  heaps,  pile  upon  pile,  over  the  bloody  pkins  I  Again  no  guns  were 
captured  ;  any  number  of  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  lose  one 
piece  of  ordnance. 

On  this  occasion  we  lost  General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  many  other 
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brave  spirits.  Sir  George  Brown  was  wounded,  and  several  besides; 
whose  names  have  already  appeared  in  the  war-office  gazettes.  Of  the 
brave,  where  all  were  brave,  where  each  private  soldier  was  a  general, 
let  us  mention  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who,  nsing  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
careful  not  to  detract  from  his  junior  officer's  glory,  the  gallant  Evans  leh 
him  in  command  of  the  division,  advising  and  cautioning,  meanwhile, 
until  the  victory  was  gained,  when  Sir  De  Lacy  retired  modestly  to  his 
invalid's  tent,  and  left  his  junior  to  reap  the  meed  of  honour  and  glory ! 
For  this  Sir  De  Lacy  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  the  brave  Wilson,  the  assistant-surgeon  of  the 
7th  Hussars,  who  rallied  the  Guards,  and  cheered  them  on  to  charge 
again  and  afain,  for  which  he  received  the  grateful  thanks  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  contradistinction,  let 
us  tell  how  the  youthful  cubs  of  the  Russian  bear,  who  had  travelled  so 
many  leagues  to  see  the  infidels  of  the  allied  armies  ^*  driven  into  the  sea,** 
behaved.  *^  They  cut,  sir,"  says  one  letter,  ^<  as  fast  as  ever  their  horses 
could  gallops  rushing  over  their  poor  soldiers  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction." 

Mayhap  their  Imperial  father  had  included  them  also  in  the  same 
category  as  his  ordnance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  all  events  the  Russians 
did  not  take  better  care  of  the  Imperial  cannons  than  did  these  illustrious 
whelps  of  their  precious  lives.  On  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg  they 
were  decorated  with  some  order — the  blanche  plumes  or  white  feathers 
we  presume.  Another  instance  of  cowardice  was  a  monster  in  the  human 
form  of  a  Russian  major,  who,  although  wounded  himself,  went  about  the 
battle-field  stabbing  those  who  lay  in  the  agony  of  their  wounds.  The 
brute  was  taken  in  the  very  act,  and  an  offer  was  made  to  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff,  that  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Russians !  Faith  he  was  not 
a  meet  subject  for  even  the  English  hangman's  rope !  The  high  priest 
refused,  and  the  Rusaan  assassin  was  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  his  reco- 
very ;  the  monster,  however,  anticipated  public  indignation,  and  died  in 
hospital.  A  young  Scotch  surgeon  preserved  his  skull,  which  we 
conclude  will  find  a  place  in  some  prison  museum  of  horrors,  beside  those 
of  Hare,  Burke,  Greenacre,  Good,  and  Courvoisier !  Alas  I  this  was  not 
a  solitaiy  instance^  for,  as  many  of  our  gaUant  soldiers  lay  writhing  on  the 
ffround,  the  Russian  savages,  more  barbarous  than  the  Sikhs,  pierced 
uiem  with  their  spears ;  and  although  an  Imperial  ukase  has  been  issued 
by  lus  mild-eyed  Holiness  Nicholas  that  none  of  *'  the  infideb"  are  to  be 
killed  after  the  battle,  they  still  attempt  to  murder  the  wounded  and 
resistless,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  utter  blasphemy  of  their 
religious  asseverations  I  Again  let  us  ask,  whether  the  defeat  of  Idf  erman 
was  not  that  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  39th  chapter — 
*^  Behold  I  am  agunst  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal" 
-—when  we  consider  Russia  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
with  artillery  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  vastly  superior  to  our 
own,  opposed  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  8000  English  and  6000  French 
soldiers,  suiprised  and  unprepared.  Blunders  were  made  on  both  sides. 
We  know  the  hackneyed  adage  attributed  to  every  general,  from  Cesar,  De 
Bello  GaUico's  fame,  down  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  <*  that  that  general 
who  makes  the  fewest  blunders  wins  the  day ;"  but  there  must  have  been 
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a  great  unseen  and  diYine  influence  that  gave  a  victory  to  so  small  a  force 
over  one  so  large,  that  defends  the  righteous  and  just  cause,  and  that  proves 
to  his  people,  whether  they  be  the  Czars  of  aU  the  Russias,  clothed  in 
purple,  seated  on  their  imperial  thrones,  or  the  miserable  serfs  who  drag  on 
their  wretched  existence  in  cruelty,  ignorance,  and  want,  that  '^  I'homme 
propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose!"  Since  that  day,  sad,  horrible,  and  heart- 
rending have  been  the  accounts — starvation,  &ver,  dysentery,  and  death, 
day  by  day,  stare  each  man  in  the  face.  No  medical,  no  commissariat 
departments.  ^'  Three  or  four  ounces  of  pork  and  a  reduced  allowance 
of  oiscuit  is  bad  feediug  for  a  man  who  has  eleven  nights  out  of  fourteen 
in  the  trenches  up  to  his  knees  in  water,"  says  one  letter.  '*  An  adju- 
tant-general the  other  day  had  to  wait  five  hours  for  a  dose  of  castor-oil,*' 
says  another  letter.  '^  If  one  of  his  rank,  how  long  do  you  suppose  a 
poor  private  soldier  would  have  ?  But,  then,  there  isplenty  of  copaiba 
m  the  hospital  tents." — "  We  are  entirely  without  clothing,"  says  a  third 
letter,  *'  and  our  men  are  dying  like  rotten  sheep  from  neglect.  There 
is  plenty  at  Balaklava,  but  we  can  get  nothing  up  to  the  lines.  The  poor 
46th  lost  seventy  men  in  five  days.  It  would  do  your  heart  good,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  Zouaves  ;  they  are  noble  campaigners." 

These  are  no  concoctions  from  Printing-house-square,  nor  political 
grievances  culled  from  the  Morning  Herald^  but  private  letters  written 
by  officers,  who  are  in  verity  suffering  greater  hardships  than  their  noble 
natures  will  allow  them  to  confess. 


ITALA  OF  VALENCIA. 

BY  MABT  a  F.  MONCK. 


Thtts  spoke  the  brave  Itala,  with  faltering  voice  and  slow, 

As  he  left  bis  native  cij^,  seven  hundred  years  aco : 

"Now  fare  thee  weU,  Valencia,  fair  city  of  the  plain, 

I  look  on  thee  as  one  who  feels  he  ne'er  may  look  again ; 

Thy  waters,  Guadalaviar,  shall  roll  brightly  as  of  yore — 

My  limbs  shall  cleave,  my  shallop  skim,  thy  blue  waves  never  more ; 

And  thou,  too,  sweet  Huerta,  thy  groves  and  gliding  streams. 

From  this  l^our  forth  my  aching  gaze  shall  see  them  but  in  dreams ; 

For  the  Moorish  banner  flatters  rrom  El  Eeal's  lofty  walls. 

The  Moor  now  holds  him  master  in  my  murdered  father's  halls. 

"Talenda!  oh,  Yalencia!  curse  on  this  luckless  day, 
Those  whom  on  earth  I  held  most  dear  have  perished  in  the  fray. 
What  boots  it  if  for  thee  and  them  I  battled  long  and  well? 
Oh,  would  that  I  had  fallen  when  m;^  sire  and  brother  fell ! 
I  leave  thee,  and  for  ever,  for  my  spirit  brooks  no  chain,  ^ 
And  one  against  a  countless  host  my  single  strength  is  vain; 
I  leave  thee,  and  for  ever,  the  last  of  all  my  race 
Must  win  upon  a  foreign  soil  a  name  and  resting-place ; 
March — ^YOL.  ciu.  no.  GCCOZI.  z 
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But  iviierosoe'cir'iny  &ie  msj  lead,  sr^lreaTt  ^slnill  ctcf^. 
Thou  best  belored  and  beautiful !  turned  Teaniixiffly  to  tlrae-: 
Nay,  Xuoar !  uerer  champ  thy  bit,  and  toes  Hkj  flowing  viaiie; 
.Old  friend*  our  flun  of  pride  is  ao^  nnd  neW^ludl  nae  a^uo." 

'The  autumn  day  was  waning,  the  red  ami's  parting  rays 
Cast  over  stream,  and  tower,  and  town,  a  veil  of  golden  base ; 
But  the  green  herba^  near  the  walls  with  vdliant  bbod  was  dyeB, 
Axyi  Moor  and  -fipamard,  stiff  and  cold,  were  iying  aide  'by  side. 
93ie  ehimied  lanoe,  the  broken  award,  >the  iiehaet,  and  the  shidld» 
That  oft  had  aecved  their  maatera  weUon  many  a  luad^foug^  M4 
Gleamed  idly  in  the  tiampled  giaas,  shattered  and  w<»thlea8  noi(, 
Ko  more  to  stem  the  battle  tide,  or  gleam  on  breast  or  broiw; 
And  as  Itala's  gallant  steed  fast  through  the  valley  flew, 
Sis  rider  saw  amongst  the  dead  full  many  a  face  he  knew. 

Oh,  beautiful  Huerta !  tiiy  yineyarda  droop  with  fruit. 

But  in  their  sunny  alleys  the  lintage  aong  is  mute ; 

The  olive  and  the  chesnut,  laden  And  ripened  Btanc|» 

"Boi  forth  to  ^lean  their  treasures  comes  no  jocund  peasant  band ; 

As  far  around  as  otc  can  see  the  yellow  com-flelds  spread, 

Unreaped  the  bemuu^,  bursting  ears  their  mellow  burden  slied; 

'T^  happy  voice  of  labour,  its  merry  laugh  is  hushed, 

"For  the  land  hath  (Ranged  its  masters,  and  the  reapers  heart  isncm^ed. 

Speed  on,  speedy  on,  Itak !  thy  foes  spur  fast  'behmd  }•— 

Dost  thou  not  hear  their  eager  cries  borne  faintly  on  ^e  wind? 

Xucar,  no  steed  that  Spain  can  boast  may  match  thy  strenfi;th  and  speed; 

Thou'st  borne  thy  lord  through  mimic  fight,  thou'st  served  his  sor^  need; 

But  not  to  joust  or  tourney  now,  not  to  an  equal  strife. 

This  eve  ye  go— Itala  flies  for  'liberty  anfl  "Hfe. 

Brave  courser,  art  thou  flagging  P    What  marvel !  since  the  mora. 

Without  or  food,  or  drink,  or  rest,  the  shock  and  rout  thou'st  borne; 

But  brace  thine  iron  ainewB — ^faster,  and  still  more  fast ; 

Oh,  bravely  done !  the  stream  once  crossed,  peril  and  pain  were  past !  j 

Thou  fliest  with  the  speed  of  thought,  thy  proud  hoofs  spurn  the  plain. 

And  now  upon  the  water's  edge  Itala  slackens  rein. 

Nay,  pause  not,  pause  not,  Xucar !  what  though  the  stream  be  wide. 
Though  fast  and  deep  along  doth  sweep  the  Guadahmar's  tid^ 
With  the  rage  of  famished  tigera,  that  fear  to  lose  their  pce^ 
The  Moorish  soldiers,  fierce  and  wild,  know  neither  stop  nor  atay; 
They  deem  the  prize  already  won;  they  bend,  they  spur,  they  stzain--- 
Oh,  Xucar !  Xucar!  fleet  and  strong  is  all  thy  fire  in  vain? 
No !  death  alone  can  tame  thee !  ''On !  on  1'  Itala  cried : 
A  plunge — ^a  snort — and  horse  and  man  are  strolling  with  the  tide. 
The  Moors  have  reached  the  level  shore,  they  loose  a  fisher's  boat, 
And  rest  a  moment  on  the  oars,  Itala's  oonrse  to  note. 

Thy  dark  sides  heave,  and  pant,  and  reek — oh,  Xucar,  gain  yon  beach ! 

And  thou  art  safe,  far,  far  beyond  the  dark  Morisco's  reach; 

But  thou  art  faiat  and  weary  to  stem  the  current's  flow; 

Itala  trembles,  for  he  sees  thy  small  head  drooping  low. 

With  frenzied  look  and  faintmg  heart  he  grasps  thy  bridle^rdn. 

But  try  to  aid  thee  as  he  may,  nk  help  is  all  m  vam ; 

A  dying  boundp  a  long  fierce  neigh,  the  waters  o'er  thee  dose, 

And.  a  glad  yell  bears  witness  to  the  triumph  of  thy  foes. 

The  wave  was  red  with  sunset's  flush,  'tis  redder  now  with  gore. 

The  heart's  blood  of  a  trusty  friend— brave  Xucar's  flight  is  o'en 
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Itala,  were  it  thine  to  choose/ thou'dst  share  thy  cotirser's  grave. 
Nor  grasp  the  cmel  hands  that  seek  a  hopeless  life  to  save ; 
But  pale  and  eoM  as  winter's  snow,  aenadets  as  are  the  doid. 
They  snatch  thee,  not  in  mercy,  from  the  troubled  river's  bed ; 
They  bear  thee  swiftly  baokix)  kmd,  baok'throngh  the  gathering  night, 
•Oyer  the  dim  and  oorse-atrewn  plain,  beneath  the  stars  faint  light; 
'They  load  thy  limbs  with  hea^  chaiui,  the  dungeon's  deepest  cell 
They  deem  meet  place  for  thee  whose  deeds  the  voice  of  fame  doth  tell ; 
Ana  when  the  broad  and  queenly  moon  throuffh  the  bine  heavena  jqUW^ 
13ie  prayer  of  angiiiah4ma  despair  xoae  from  that  dungean-hold. 


Oh,  wisaiT  days  of  hopelBSB  toil!-*oh,  nights  wluch  bring  Jio  mt  I 
Oh,  time  1  that  hath  no  healing  balm  for  one  indiffnant  breast-* 
Oh,  chains  1  ye  gall  the  listless  limbs  less  sorely  tnan  the  mind'-«i 
Oh,  bitter,  bitter  memory,  th^t  ever  looks  behind : 
Yet  courage,  brave  Itala !  though  thou  art  snnk  so  low, 
A  loving  heart  hath  felt  thy  wrongs,  and  bright  em  wjspt  thy  woe-: 
The  daughter  of  thy  oonaueror-^uie  gentle  and  ue  fsii^ 
TgnghrinwH  within  her  soul  the  Christian  oaptive's  name  doth  bene; 
And  thou  hast  marked  the  tender  .gaee  those  soft  black  eyes  have  oast. 
And  felt  thy  cheek  and  brow  grow  hot,  thy  heart  throb  loud  and  fkst^ 


Love  owns  no  cold  and  guarded  rnles^ove  heeds  no  pnde  of  pk. 

Thy  thoughts  are  with  a  daughter  of  thy  Moslem  foeman^  xaoe;; 

Thou  lovest  as  thou  art  bebved — ^what  need  of  words  to  tell 

The  passion  which  a  look,  a  sigh,  a  flow'r  oan  show  so  well  ? 

And  they  have  told  thy  tale  to  ner,  and  answering  tokens  lent 

New  strength  to  hope,  new  light  to  life,  when  both  were  well<nigh  spent. 

In  the  early  light  of  morning— in  the  glowinff  heat  of  noon— 

When  from  the  cloudless  midnight  «ky  looked  forth  the  palM  inoon«» 

In  secret  they  have  wandered,  and  his  >fstteM  iran  unfen, 

When  low  hnore  Znleika  he  mute  jud  iranbling  knelt. 

But  jealous  watchfulness  had  read  the  bve  in  either  face ; 

Sure  feet  and  swift  one  summer  night  sought  out  their  tiystiiig-plMee : 

Bcsroe  were  the  first  low  whisoers  Df  tBoOer  greeting  bfenhect 

When  Hafiz  and  his-ffuard  rushed  foxAi  with  yataghans  unshsatfaed* 

In  vain,  in  vam  Zukuca's  pri^r<vs— in  vain  her  ihnllin^  orieB— 

"  But  for  thy  mother's  s|urit  that  looks  on  me  from  thine  eves. 

This  blade  ot  mine  had  pierced  thy  heart — ^polluted  and  denkd ; 

T'aLse  daushter  of  the  Prophet,  thou  art  no  more  my  child ; 

And  for  thy  eallant  lover— by  Allah  I  have  sworn 

The  dogs  snail  tear  him  limb  from  limb  before  the  down  of  mom !" 

Ha^ !  from  those  dim  and  silent  groves  come  shridcs  of  pain  and  fefl^^ 

The  voice  of  utmost  agony,  they  palsy  those  who  hear. 

What  corse  is  lying  moticodess  imeatli  the  laurel's  shade? 

What  blood  is  oropping  on  the  grass  from  Hafiz'  reding  bUde  ? 

Thine,  thine,  oh,  young  Itala-— end  thine  the  breaking  heart. 

That  hesyeth  in  Zuleika's  famst  to  feel  th  j;  life  depvt. 

Thy  slavery  is  ended,  thy  biave,  bold  heart  is  still. 

Thy  ^pranirs  hand  hath  placed  thee  far  tbevond  tiie  reach  of  iU. 

Oh,  lorn  and  wild  Zuleika,  press  thy  last  loss  on  his  brow— 

Tield  up  that  stiff  and  bloody  corse,  it  will  not  heed  thee  now. 

■She  followed,  as  Itala  to  his  nameless  grave  they  bore. 

And  ne'er  did  mortal  eyes  behold  stem  HadQz'  dang^ter  more. 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1854. 

BY  FliOBENTIA. 

A  Classical  Excursion  to  Albano  and  Nemi  and  their  Lakes,  intended  for  those 
fond  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Past. 

We  started  four — a  delightful  party — on  a  fine,  fresh,  sunshmy  morn- 
ing, in  "  the  merrie  month  of  May,"  for  Albano.  We  were  all  well 
acquainted — all  liked  each  other ;  and  the  gay  jest  and  the  piquant  re- 
joinder went  round  freely,  as  becomes  friends.  We  laughed  at  each 
other,  at  ourselves,  at  all  the  world,  going  forth  into  the  Campagna 
through  the  heavy  portal  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  jealously  guarded 
by  carabimeri — that  being  the  great  high-road  to  Naples — with  the 
joyous  light-heartedness  of  young  birds,  roused  by  the  bright  beams  of 
the  rismg  sun  to  dance  and  bound  and  shoot  over  the  blue  expanse  over- 
canopying  this  fair  land. 

Our  party  consisted  of  various  ingredients.  There  was  an  elderiy 
Mend  acting  Duenna  to  our  wilder  spirits ;  calm,  pleased,  silent  herself, 
but  ready  to  share  and  join  in  the  mirth  of  others.  There  was  one 
highly  gifted,  the  son  of  a  poet — a  poet  himself,  an  antiquarian,  an 
historian,  a  theologian — ^nothing  came  amiss  to  his  well-stored  mind ; 
each  stone  had  its  suggestive  interest,  every  monument  its  eloquent 
history,  every  lovely  phase  of  Nature  its  idyl ;  art,  and  nature,  and  an- 
tiauity,  through  his  mouth  became  simultaneously  articulate.  I  alwa>s 
said,  if  the  dry  bones  of  "  Murray's  Guide"  could  be  revivified,  animated, 

and  clothed  in  less  "  dry  as  dust"  garments,  the  result  would  be  H ^ 

as  we  rejoice  in  him  revealed  in  the  flesh,  the  most  instructive  compen- 
dium and  agreeable  companion  that  ever  turned  over  the  moss-grown 
remains  of  antiquity.  Our  third  was  a  young  sculptor,  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly, looking  for  Jbrm  in  all  things,  and  disdaining  colour  and  gradations 
of  shade  as  things  of  nought,  full  of  his  art  and  of  the  antique,  and  withal 
eminently  good-natured  and  oblifi;ing.  As  for  the  fourth,  so  delicate  a 
subject  as  a  description  of  mysdff  must  be  eschewed  by  me.  I  cannot 
take  my  portrait,  as  the  paipters  did  in  the  Florence  gallery  of  celebrated 
artists,  looking  into  a  glass — ^for  where  can  I  find  a  mental  mirror, 
« showing  the  inmost  part,"  by  which  to  draw  myself  ?  I  must  leave 
my  readers  to  make  their  own  sketch  of  me,  first  imploring  their  good 
offices  not  to  paint  me  too  black. 

WeU,  on  we  rattled  along  the  paved  road,  traversing  the  C^^^P^^goA 
"  dans  tons  les  sens,"  as  the  French  have  it.  Nowhere  else,  I  believe, 
in  the  world  does  one  drive  out  into  a  perfect  wilderness,  devoid  of 
houses  or  inhabitants,  on  a  paved  road,  rough  and  jolting  as  in  a  country* 
town,  except  in  this  singular  and  exceptional  place.  A  few  miles  and 
we  were  sailing  along  on  the  waveless  expanse  of  that  grassy  ocean,  the 
turf  bright  as  unset  emeralds,  its  uniform  colour  broken  by  unenclosed 
fields  of  com,  with  here  and  there  tufts  of  luxuriant  poppies,  with  a 
dash  of  yellow  buttercups  or  great  staring  daisies,  with  a  universal  scent 
of  violets,  like  the  perfumed  breath  of  Aurora  ushering  Phoebus  and  the 
attendant  Hours  through  the  saflron  clouds.  To  <^e  lefl  lay  the  solemn 
lines  of  the  Claudian  aqueducts,  linkiBg  the  Alban  HiUs  and  the  pure 
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springs  that  rise  in  their  deep  bosoms  to  the  service  of  that  great  queen 
of  cities  reposing  below  on  her  seven-hilled  throne.  Each  arch  forms 
as  it  were  a  separate  picture,  presenting  new  scenes  of  beauty — a  gallery 
unique  as  it  is  singular. 

Beyond  the  fair  face  of  monotonous  nature  nothing  arrested  our  atten- 
tion for  some  miles  ;  to  the  right  was  the  distant  ou&ne  of  the  Street  of 
Tombs,  mound  after  mound  of  dark  ruins  marking  the  successive  monu- 
ments.    A  mass  of  ruins,  void  and  without  form,  close  on  the  Appian 

Way,  was  pointed  out  by  H as  "  Roma  Vecchia,"  so  named  because 

the  contadmi  firmly  believe  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  ;  the  why  or  the  wherefore  being  utterly  obscure.  It  was  probably 
a  temple  or  a  villa  bordering  the  "  Viarum  Regina,"  along  whose  pave- 
ment the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  went  and  came,  thick  as  the  falling 
leaves  in  an  autumnal  gale. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  which  rise  abruptly 
out  of  the  plain.  Before  ascending,  the  modem  road  (on  which  we  were 
to  journey  sixteen  miles  from  Rome  to  Albano)  is  joined  by  the  old 
Appian  Winr,  shooting  forth  out  of  the  city  and  the  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano  straight  as  an  arrow  launched  from  a  bow.  If  we  had  had  eyes 
sufficiently  lon^-sighted,  we  might  have  seen  the  sentinel  keeping  guard 
over  the  crumbling  arch  of  Drusus. 

Where  the  ancient  and  the  modem  road,  amalgamate  is  a  wretched 
tumble -down  wayside  Osterla,  called  Frattocchie — a  cut  •throat-looking 
place  enough — redolent  of  fleas  and  sour  wine,  and  dirt  and  bad  smells, 
Specially  by  reason  of  its  cucina  cucinantCy  in  which  decidedly  garlic  would 
predommate.  H^— -  here  stopped  the  carriage,  not  from  any  unchari- 
table purpose  of  making  us  eat  in  such  a  hole,  but  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  spot  as  being  the  supposed  site  of  Clodius's  murder  by  Milo,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  whom  he  chose  for  his  advocate  on  his  trial  for  the 
murder ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  Forum  in  a  litter,  Cicero,  seeing  the 
space  invested  with  soldiers  bearing  arms,  and  Pompey  himself  seated  on 
mgh  as  president,  was  so  confounded  and  terrified,  that  his  body  shook, 
and  his  tongue  friled  him  to  such  a  degree  he  could  scarcely  give  utter- 
ance to  that  celebrated  discourse,  '*  Pro  Milone,"  which  would  alone 
have  immortalised  his  eloquence. 

H recalled  our  early  recollections  of  that  most  fascinating  of 

books  next  to  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  *«  Plutarch's  Lives."  "  It 
chanced,"  said  he,  *' unfortunately,  that  Milo,  going  to  Lanuvium  to 
create  a  priest,  met  Clodius,  surrounded  by  his  duents  and  retainers,  on 
this  spot,  where  then  stood  a  temple  to  the  Bona  Dea.  Milo  was  quietly 
reposing  in  his  coach,  like  a  luxuriant  Roman  gentleman,  in  company 
with  his  wife  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla ;  but,  as  in  the  subsequent 
mediseval  days,  when  the  feudal  barons  made  Rome  tremble,  the  servants 
of  either  party  took  up  the  well-known  feud  of  their  mastersy  and  com- 
menced nghtmg,  when  one  of  the  servants  of  Milo  pierced  Clodius's 
shoulder ;  upon  which  Milo,  considering  that  he  would  eternally  devote 
him  and  his  house  to  the  furies  of  revenge,  ordered  his  attendants  to 
finish  him.     And  so  fell  Clodius." 

Clodius,  the  most  daring  and  profligate  of  the  Romans  of  that  day, 
dared  to  penetrate,  disguised  as  a  female  musician,  into  Caesar's  house 
during  the  celebration  of  those  mysterious  rites  from  which  men  were 
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exdiiMf  piompted  by  a  pMcion  for  hit  wife,  Poiiipei&.  Gladins  \ 
Iisve  eaospvd  pnnishiDeiit  oy  that  fiivo«irite  mode  of  defenoB  rewmi 
br  another  cet&bnited  b«t  widely  diflfarent  ohaiBei»v«Mrc  WeUer,  i 
VIZ.,  proving  an  dUbi^  had  Cicero  (to  please  his  impenanBwife^  Tenntia) 
not  hiastod  that  he  had'  transaeted  bosiiieaB  with  him  that  day  in  Bomey 
which  cemented  a  ftiendsfaip-  with  Miio,  and  cansed  him-  to  amot  Cloora: 
aa  hia  advoeate  for  the  trial.  It  w«a  on  acooont  of  liieaa  oaonRBDoea^ 
canainjB^  what  in  modem  Italian  parlance  wouldi  be  callad.  mno  grmt 
^oandalOf  tbatCaaar  repvdiated  Pbrnpeia;  replying  to  the  dManwtbnaaf 
hia  friendft,  **  That  the  wife  of  Ceeaar  ought  not  onSy.  to  be  ckac  of^oiimi^ 
bat  dao  of  the  suspieion  of  iti^' 

We  drove  on  rejoicing  in  the  knoidedge  ofhEvgone  times;  wa  mtet, 
thnff  pleaaantly  picking  up  like  flowers  along-  the  hedge-cowa^  and  benoL 

to  mount  the  ascent  at  a  slow  pace.     S got  down  to  smoke:  and  to* 

runinate^  as  he  said,  on  what  a  fine  group  might  be  mada  of  JElo 

mnrdenng  Clodios;    H fbll  to  stodytng  *^  Ghilde  HaooU,"  whieh  ha 

prodaoed  fix)m  the  recesses  of  bis  pocket ;  oar  quiet  dnenaa  waa-ailaot;- 
and<  I  set  shout  examining  the  giorioos  view  that  giew  and  nmltiplifld. 
aitmnd  as  we  mounted  higher  and' higher  on  the  dasae  Alban  Hilhu. 

The  load  was  bordered  on  die  lefit  by  low  mcky  banks,  with  hen  and. 
there  a  mass  of  ruins  under  the  shade  of  great  spreading  pide<4ree%  wheae 
sharp  lines  out  against  the  radiant  aky  with,  the  fidl  foree  of  LaEan 
oontraatL  Flowers  wreaAed  many-eoloured  garlands  over  the  raddoL 
roek ;  the  fittle  green  lizarda  rushed  to  and  fro  amid  the  peilamed.an|i^, 
the  gay  butterflies  fluttered,  and'  the  apings  binia  aang,^  all'nstnre  jbiniogr 
in  the  audible  chorus  of  jocund  spring.  A  litde  shrine  to  the  "M^owna^ 
waa  eat  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  deeorated  with  flbwers;.  a  lamp  bamt: 
before  Her  dinr  image,  enshrouded  in  gteas-';  in  front  kneeled,  aoma; 
contadine  in  the  pretty  costume  of  the  ceuntty)  wiiii  rioh  ladfoldtrUfing- 
ftom  their  head  over  white  shawls  of  mu^n. 

Blsftfe  and' to  lihe  right  lay  vineyards  and  gaxdana^  Jeoldng  UkegigaBitie: 
pntehea  of  basket-work  from  the  ydkyw-  oamm^  er  raeda^  to  whioh  thai 
youi^  vines  and'  just  opening  plants  were  trained ;  oisvea  wavedlllifiir 
pale,'  sHaddwIeaa  bougha  among  the  vineyadb,  apreading  tbeir  fredh^ 
whitish  leaves  towards  the  sun,  on  the  mmtsy  nodca  w^nrnthay  gfasu. 
Here  and  there  a>Wley  sank  ckep  down,  and.  a  steaam.  cashed  awi^^in 
the  direction  of  the  Campagna,  of«r  great  masses  of  sock,  ooolin^  the  air 
around     This  was  the  near  view. 

Behind  lay  the  Queen  of  Capitok — she  who-  can.  aiona  baatowt  ibm 
imperial  erown  on  the  Caasars-  of'  the  nineteenth  century — ihns,  ei«n.  in-, 
herdeoline^  sCSU-  aseertbg  her  univerBal  sway,  and  who  also  is  theada: 
arbitvusB  o^  die  man  to  be  oitrusted  with  the  sacnedk^ra,  and  reign  hj 
thev'  aothority  Vioe-Regent  of  Christ  on  eardk — there  she  lay  her 
dmnea,  toweiv,  smresj  and  walla  thickening'  among  the  buildings- on  the-, 
l0w»hifla — ^vaat)  shadowy,  dreamy^— melting  into  tba-  fleecy  dbnda^  raotiingr 
the*  blue  heavena  from  whence  she  draws  her  inapisBtion^—her  whita; 
glistening  robesi  ^hig  in.  migeattc  [fohia  over  ihe  green  Campagnai 
encircling  her  throne,  laying  between  ua  and  here  At  hand,  distaaft^ 
witfiin,  without,  in  recdlection,  inyondi  or  aga,  who  can  reaist  hev  £nei« 
nations?'  what  soul  could  not  acknowledge  her  sway?  The  grcofc 
B&cfaantress  lay  befbre  us,  finked  to  our  padi  by  the  AppiaiL  Way^  wadt 
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ita  border  of  tottering  tombs^  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  goldea 
age  when  man  was  young,  and  Rome  fair  and  unsullied  as  that  biide 
sent  forth  from  Groas  high  throne  '<  in  garments  of  needlework." 

The  rich  and  many-tinted  wilderness  spread  around  in  its  vast  length 
and  breadth^  on  whose  soil  uprose  the  many  cities  of  Latium ;  and  to  the 
&r  right  a  long  monotonous  line  marked  the  shore  towards  Ostia  and 
Antium  (Porto  d'Augio)^  the  Thyrrinean  Sea  visible  like  a  sheet  of 
humished  gold,  from  whence  the  sun  drew  forth  streaks  of  light  and 
^ory,  radiant  rallars^  as  it  were,  supporting  the  dark  bank  of  clouds 
shutting  in  the  nonzon.  There  was  immensity  in  that  view,  suggestiva 
of  chaos  and  eternity ;  the  iJEind  ran  into  the  glistening  sea  undefined 
and  the  mountains  melted  into  the  douds,  knitting  the  elements  together 
m  one  great  mystic  whole  around  the  Eternal  City,  throned  on  those  blua 
hills !  What  takes  me  a  certain  time  to  write  I  drank  in  with  &  few 
dieJicious  glances  on  this  paradise  of  art  and  nature.  Like  Mahomet's 
ascent  to  the  seventh  heaven,  it  was  soon  over ;  and  S  's  cigar,  which 
he  had  finished,  causing  him  to  turn  his  vision  wonderingly  on  me,  bj. 
reason  of  the  star-gazing  look  my  &ce  had  assumed,  which  caused  a. 
general  laugh — as  also  that  our  quiet  friend  had*  fallen  asleep— I  waa 
rapidly  landed  again  on  terra  firma.  We  had  now  approached  within 
sight  of  Albano,  scarcely  to  be  perceived  until  under  its  gateway.  As  to 
Ae  lake,  no  traces  are  to  be  imagined  of  it ;  and  one  would  be  ready  to. 
lentuse  one's  life  that  no  lake  nearer  than  Thrasymene  existed,  from  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  deceiving  hills)  which  shroud  its  blue  expanse  so 
dbsely  in  their  besoms* 

To  the  left^  close  on  the  many  villas  standing  in  rich  orange  and  lemoa 

Sves  aoe  the  massive  ruins  of  a  tomb,  second  only  in  size  to  that  of 
dCa  Metella,.  once  encased  with  white  marble,  now  but  a  mound  of 
crumbling  brickwork  crowned  with  a  perfect  diadem  of  plants,  and  shrubs^. 

and  g^rass.     That  tomb,  H informed  us  (and  so  do  d&e  Guide-books^ 

onl^  they  want  his  pleasant  well-turned  sentences  and  interesting  detailsi. 
^ying  as  t'were  the  day  and  hour),  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  resting-place  of  Fompey's  ashes,  borne  bv  the  hands  of  his  wife 
Cornelia  mua  Egypt,  she  never  resting  until  she  had  deposited  the 
monumental  um.witnin  right  of  the  city  over  which  he  had  ruled*  and 
where  men  had  surnamed  him  "  the  Great." 

Pompey,  defisatad  in  the  final  struggle  at  Fhar8alia»  fled  an  outcast 
and  aiLOutiaw  from,  the  power  of  victorious  Caesar,  who,  in  his  turn,  &II 
grostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  same  "  Pompev's  statue"  by  the  murderous 
nand  of  Brutua  and  his  party.  Pompey  fled  to  his  fond  and  faithful 
Cornelia,  who  fainted  aa  she  neard  of  nis  mischance.  Together  in  ona 
Seleucian  galley  they  sought  the  hospitality  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt^ 
at  Pelurium;  mr  Pompey,  Roman  though  he  was,  could  not  brine  himself 
to  ask  safety  and  mercy  at  the  hands  of  conquering  Cesar.  A  council 
was  called  among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Pomp^  musli 
perish,  on  the  mean  principle  of  subserviency  to  Caesar.  He  was  brought 
from  the  ship  where  ne  had  left  Comefia,  whose  eye  followed  his  every 
motion,  suspiciow  of  the  event.  She  saw  him,  seated  in  the  Kttle  craftt — 
fcfishiag^beat  tike  out  to  need  a  speech  he  had  prepared  to  addnesi  to 
FMemy.  A» the  boat  appsoaohed the  shoxe^ hope  shot intohear  sinking 
heaE#;-  a  crawd  oEpoaons  advanced  (aa  she  thought  to  do  him  henoiic)) 
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but  at  the  moment  when  stepping  from  the  boat  he  placed  his  foot  on 
shore,  a  base  assassin  came  from  behind  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 
She  saw  him  fall,  like  an  ancient  Roman,  coyenng  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
and  she  saw  no  more  ;  she  too  fell,  and  a  shriek  so  piercing  rent  the  air, 
it  reached  the  cruel  group  on  shore  gathered  about  the  dying  hero, 

''  That  shriek,"  said  H ,  <<  chronicled  by  Plutarch,  the  lament  of 

a  loTed  and  faithful  woman,  has  come  down  to  us  sharp  and  clear  through 
accumulated  centuries.  I  never  pass  that  grey  ruin  without  picturing  to 
myself  the  stately  Roman  matron  landing  at  Antium,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  mourners  and  retainers — ^pale  and  worn,  yet  dignified  and  com- 
posed, shrouded  in  her  mourning  robes — bearing  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  her  husband  to  this  very  spot — on  his  broad  lands  near  ancient 
Alba." 

The  modem  town  of  Albano  is  as  ugly  a  place  as  I  would  not  wish  to 
see,  consisting  of  one  long  street,  where  everybody  can  see  evezybody 
else,  a  g^reat  deal  of  dust,  some  tawdry  shops,  and  two  tolerable  hotels — 
which  to  me,  however,  would  be  unbearable — because  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  an  elegant  classic  Locanda, 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  overshadowed  by  evergreen  woods.  To  be  sure 
there  are  the  very  pretty  gardens  of  the  Villa  Doria  always  deliciously 
cool  and  shady,  and  at  all  hours  hospitably  thrown  open  to  the  public — a 
favour  the  more  to  be  esteemed  as  the  utmily  spend  there  a  portion  of 
every  autumn.  Ruins  are  said  to  be  discerned,  marking  the  villas  of 
Pompey,  Clodius,  and  also  of  Domitian,  who  built  an  amphitheatre  here, 
and  committed  horrid  cruelties.  The  site  of  Alba  Lunga,  however, 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  the  modem  town,  but  in  a  quite  different 
situation,  which  we  shall  reach  before  the  day  is  over.  We  drove  through 
the  long  street  out  on  the  further  side  of  Albano :  still  no  signs  of  lake^ 
not  even  a  soup f  on  of  where  a  lake  might  be.  As  we  descended  a  steep 
hill  through  rocky  banks  overshadowed  by  trees,  the  country  looked  wild 
and  pretty,  tossed  about  in  a  picturesque  manner. 

Close  on  the  gates  of  Albano,  on  the  brow  of  the  descent,  H 
called  our  attention  to  a  most  remarkable  tomb — a  square  mass  of  majes- 
tic proportions — surmounted  by  four  low  obelisks  at  the  comers,  and  a 
pedestal  in  the  centre.  Two  of  the  obelisks  have  disappeared,  and  the 
summit  has  become  quite  a  little  grove  of  low  shrubs  and  young  trees 
and  creepers.  **  From  just  such  a  tomb  a  voice  might  thunder  forth  as 
Ariosto  describes,''  said  H ,  <<  when  he  makes  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted  warrior    become    audible   and    speak   terrible  words  from  his 

sepulchre  I"     H laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  tomb  being  the  burying 

place  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  as  has  been  affirmed  :  their  celebrated 
conflict  took  place  much  nearer  Rome.  *'  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
*'  that  it  was  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  erected  to  the  son  of  Porsema  ;** 
that  same  king  we  all  know  well,  from  Macaiday's  spirited  lines 
beginning — 

Lars  Porsema  of  Closium  by  the  nine  gods  he  swore. 

That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin  should  safer  wrong  no  more. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  his  Etruscans  to  the  memory  of  his  son 
Aruns,  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his  attack  upon  Aricia ;  and  a  truly 
imposing  idea  it  conveys  of  Etruscan  architecture,  second  only  in  massive 
grandeur  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
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On  a  precipitate  hill  opposite,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  Albano, 
the  small  town  or  almost  village  of  Arida  crowns  the  height.  Between, 
sinks  a  deep  valley,  but  the  twin  hills  of  Aricia  and  Albano  are  likewise 
cemented  by  a  stupendous  viaduct,  at  least  160  feet  high,  with  four  or 
five  rows  of  open  arches,  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the  present  papal 
government,  by  which,  at  an  immense  cost,  it  was  erected.  Although 
apparently  finished,  it  is  not  yet  open  for  carriages,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  toss  and  jumble  over  the  very  uneven  road  which  has  for  centuries  led 
through  the  ravine  from  town  to  town.  To  the  left  an  oblong  and 
strangely-marked  plain  of  grass  appears,  many  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded 
by  low,  square-shaped  hills,  unpleasing  in  aspect^  but  curious  as  being 
the  site  of  an  extinct  volcano^afterwards  a  lake,  similar  to  those  of 
Albano  and  Nemi,  now,  however,  entirely  dried  up.  We  followed  the 
course  of  the  ravine  to  the  foot  of  the  viaduct  which  towered  above  our 
heads,  as  it  seemed  in  the  very  clouds,  and  then  reascended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  towards  Aricia,  looking  pretty  and  oriental,  with  its  white  walls 
and  large-domed  church,  designed  by  Bernini,  which  might  well  pass 
for  a  respectable  mosque  at  a  distance.  Aricia,  once  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  ^neas  for  its 
interest  and  celebrity.  ■  H reminded  us  that  Aricia  was  the  birth- 
place of  Turmis  Herdonius,  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Latin  tribes  at 
the  grove  of  Ferentina,  fell  a  victim  to  Tarquinus  the  Proud,  whose 
anger  he  had  excited  by  too  free  remarks  on  his  imperious  conduct,  and 
animadverting  on  his  disrespect  towards  the  assembled  chiefs,  whom  he 
kept  waiting  a  whole  day  for  his  arrival. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  such  a  vulgar,  dirty,  modem  little  place,  and 
think  that  it  has  been  sung  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  chronicled  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  none  of  whose  writings  will  certainly  gain  in  pleasing 
associations  by  a  near  knowledge  of  Aricia  as  it  is.  There  is  a  miserable 
inn,  where  strangers  resort  during  the  malaria  season  in  Rome.  We 
left  the  carriage  and  walked  along  the  road,  crossing  the  viaduct,  and 
admired  the  fine  views  over  the  Campagna,  the  sea,  and  the  vast  un- 
fathomable woods ;  but  we  could  still  not  discern  a  trace  of  the  cosy  lake, 
whose  deep  waters  are  buried  under  the  overshadowing  hills. 

On  leavmg  Aricia,  another  valley  lies  between  it  and  an  adjacent  Mil, 
half  a  mile  off,  on  which  Genzano,  whither  we  were  bound,  is  situated. 
The  road  winds  terrace-wise  alonc^  without  descending  into  its  depths, 
which  are  to  be  traversed  by  another  viaduct,  now  in  course  of  erection. 
At  the  time  we  passed,  the  arches  stood  out  in  mid-air,  a  propos  to 
nothing,  and'  looking  exceedingly  eccentric.  We  had  now  penetrated 
into  the  deep  primeval  woods  of  aged  oaks  and  gnarled  ash  and  elm,  that 
clothe  the  lower  portion  of  the  Alban  mountains  as  in  a  g^at  mantle, 
the  entire  range  ending  in  the  elevated  point  of  Monte  Cavi,  now  con- 
spicuous to  our  left — a  white-walled  convent  on  the  extreme  summit^ 
where  once  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  built  by  Tarquinus  the 
Buperb,  as  the  solemn  gathering  place  of  the  forty-seven  cities  of  the 
Latin  Confederation— a  splendid  position,  commanding  the  entire  land 

firom  Soracte  to  Antium.     "  No  profane  hand,**  said  H (who  had 

become  more  and  more  eloquent  and  interesting  as  we  advanced  Further 
and  further  into  the  classic  scenes  of  Rome's  early  history),  '^  had  dared 
to  desecrate  or  to  injure  that  sacred  shrine,  the  renowned  scene  of  the 
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Feiia  LatiiuB,  aide«red  by  the  gopsrtitioiift  x«m«mhmiio8fto£  all  Latum 
wbere  Julius  Caesar  had  oelebratea.  his  taiumpk  aadiotato^  aocLthouaaiidft 
otless  illuatrioua  gwiasals  enjpyed  tha.houaura  of  the  Ovalaoiu.  Efqq  ia 
ifae  begiiiiiiDg.of.last4)aiitur7  ruiaa  i«mained»  stapendouaeoougfaftto  mack 
ihA  tem{de'a  originaL  oae  and  ma|putude  ;  but  they  wece  all  dettcoyed 
and  obliterated  by  the  Tandalifim  of  Cardinal  Toris,  £or  liie  purpoaa  a£ 
€Becttog  that  hideoua  paflAouiat  eourent  now  ^iiible  like  a.  wliite  apot  oa 
tfie  summit  Buinsi  marUeSy  oolumna,  statues,  all  wave  ruthiesslpr  awep4 
away,  leaving  the  oonsecrated  site  o£  Rome's  early  trmmphg  withoui  • 
Tostige  of  the  past — an  act  of  dastcuotaoa  the  more  extnuwdinaryj.  aa  tha 
awgning  pontiff  Hub  Y  L,  both  undeoatood  and  admiBed  ait.  and  antii- 
ani^.  All  that  remaina  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  departeH  soeae  e£  suok 
thrilling  and  pompous  vejoicings  ia  the  old  Via  Saoaay  mst^gea-of  which 
ase  to  be  still  tiaoed  thzough  the*  chesnut  woods  on  the  fiuaL  q£  tha 
mountain  c^iposite  Rome,  in  the  direation  o£  Roeoa  di  BapaJ' 

The  veoerabls  primeval  forestsi  enveloping.  Geniana  and.  Ariaia».  ana 
Qz^uiaite;  fine  mg^  trees  stand  forth  in.  grassy  opwiings^  whasa-earli^ 
iQDng  flowers  of  the  bright  hues  peculiar  to  the  south,  sfving  oukof  the 
mosa-grown  rooks  that  broak  the  surfeuw  of  the  ground  in.  pifltnrasqna 
confusion*  Heoa  and  th«ne  the  wood  depnena  under  the*  lower,  g^wth  o£ 
ilex^.  laurel,  boKy,andarbutusy  thor  desk  iNHigha  Lending  a.  strange  and 
myirtic  ohacaeter  to  a.  sylvan  leg^aoy  assooiatedwitkue  most,  poetifal 
tjaiifliftal  yp^y^lpfltiA^^ 

Here  I^uma  wandered  in  retired  and  seeret  plaoes,  haunted  by  tha 
nymphs,  whose  sofl  yoices  he  loved,  joined  to  the  sounda  of  Zej^yr  and 
^cho,  and  the  sylvan^  gods,  witL  the.  low  murmur  of  trickling  streamsi 
leading  the  mind  to  oontemplation  and  sepose*  We  had.  no  lame  to 
dmll  an  these  bendtohing  fimcies,  hut  were  turned  along  tha  aagpifioent 
tarxaca-road— once  the  Appianway,  now  tha  highrsoad  fbom  Borne  ta 
Shales — and  thundered  through  the  ndendid^  avenue  of  fine  old.  traea 
d  and  ancient  as  those  sweet  woodsy  endeared  to  every  one  by  soma 
fly  pleasant  days»  stolen  from  the  bustle  of  Londoib— Bumham 
»)  called  tha  Olmata^  leading  into  the  small  town,  or  paese.  ol 
Genzano,  the  last  of  those  attraativa  outddrts  of  Roma  to  yiuxii  ita 
inhabitants  escape  during  the  dangerous  sununar  beats*. 

**  Look,."  said  XL— ,  ^*  at  that.round  hill  just  in  advance  o£  the  town 
and  nearer  the  nlain,  cov«edby  vineyards  and  omwnad  by  a  madiasiad 
tower ;  that  ia  tke  ate  of  anciant  Corioli,  whidier  Coriolanus  fled  when 
esiled  from  Rome ;  fixun  thence  haissued,  leading  the  Y olscian  fiaroas  against 
his.  native  city ;  and  them  he.iatumed,  when^  overcome  by  the  entraatiea 
o£  his  mother  and  wife,,  he  withdraw  ftam  tha  siege*  No.  luina  remain  of 
the  ancient  city  whera  the  Roman  gjenecal  ended  his  daya — sbaie  si^ 
mnxdeied  by  the  Volscians  out  of  resentment  at  his  conduat— others  that 
he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  was  heard  often  to  complain^,  ^  that  tha 
evils  of  exile  bore  nuich  heavier  on  the  aged.'  Pliny  saya  that  even  in 
his  day  no  traces  of  Corioli  ware  visible..  Tha  hill  ia  now  eaUed  Monta 
Glove.'' 

Genzano  consists  of  one  broad  street,  on  the  dedivify  of  a  hilL  Belo» 
am  hills  crowned  with  feudal  castles,  remnants  of  the  middle-age  domir 
nion  of  the  stout  Roman  barons,  now  ruined  and  somantic  adjunots  to  a 
landscape  botii  grand  and  beautifuL    The  valleya  Isad  dawn,  into  tha 
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itt0i exptaiM  o£  theondjiBgL ClunpafpU). eneiBcledi hy  a. ahuuB^ ouwlet of 
gpold^ — ^the  auggmtivft  IMilenwewi,  along  whose  unrdlfed  and.  tiddiefla 
8lion»<xiuiy  be  dbuftgneH  i  ani  ytome  oBthe  wodd's  histar^. 

By  the  tinM  we  hadt  nacked  (xenzaao^  we  were  juafe  in.that  atefce  o£ 
mind  and  bodjf  piDper  ta  appneiafte  &  gpood  dinner ;  even  oar  poet  and 
antiquarian  so  fan  deeaendedi&oai  the  ''  PamaHkn  haghtaT  ha  loved  so 
w«ll,  a».  to  esEpien  tbft:  pkasofe.  he  M%.  that  our.  long  &aft  wa^  to  be 
hrdcen* 

We  were  xeoeiml*  by  ai  most  kind  and.  hospitable  hoti,,  whose:  **  easa" 
ia  the  only  decent,  zesidence  within  the  preauots  of  Gemano^  bjp  aamft 
JaeoiaiBi,  nq>heiii  to'  the  kte  minister  o£  finance..  Whea  Italians  aiv 
hospitable  and  cordial  the  Bed-  Indians  theaoeellieai  cannot  esceed:  the 
heartaness  oi  tfam  wekome,  the  boandlessnesa  o£  their  hoosahold  genat^ 
msityii.  Jhcohini'fr  fiMO"  beamed  with  genuine  delight  aa^  he>  eendHcted  uai 
ttp'long^flights  o£  ataiK  to  the  "  piano,  nobiie"  o£  hia<  hena^  nsac  wheBSf 
the  swallowa- build  their  nasta  the  modon  Italians,  and  ihe>bixda  having; 
a^deeided'StmjTada  for  an  elevated  situation  jjist  andee  the  enres.  Tha 
Queea  of  Shebawaa  not  leoaived  hy  King.  Solomon».ia>  all  luaglorjy 
with  mone  eaijarfltiisim#  ihan  we:  the.  beat  chamben  opmnd  thai 
boi^tabler  board  sprtad  by  an.  old  Contadina.  in  fiill  tog;  wessiag  m  nod 
petticoat  edged  with  men,  a  gieen.  heddioB  laeed  witfuaei^  bows  o£  the 
same  colour  aa^  8haalder*>hnnts^  m^  lace  apron  and  taokeiv  and  yards  cl 
snow-vdiite  dimity  stowsd  away  in*  BD^ateiioua-  fiddir  tJb&ak  her  almost 
hairiess  head ;  great  gpld  eanmgp  and  a  It^  Iteoodi. finished  her  attinsL 
Bound  the  Booa^m  whieh«our  refiectioik  waa  fleBved^.haogrfeur  pertonto 
<^  lowlj  gtakr-one:  too*  many  for  tfaer  GaaeeiSthat.  not  less*  pretty  and 
attBHtirea 

**  Ak!"  said. Jaoohini|.  ^'  thosa^ara-tha  pietorea  ^<  my  sistow.  UMir  eara 
MmlUiu;  whenithwfi  ware  all  at  hoaae  wa-  had.a  hi^y  boBse.  Llovedt 
theUi well;  but:  they  aaa  all  mairied  now.  She.  witn.  tha  asd  rose^  iar 
her  haiiV:  tfaehbeet^  the  mMupt^  wenfc  last  s  mimm  aea  aa^ r  and  ha 
fligbed 

R— ^whiqiandto  me  he^shanldlike  to  wate  a  sonnet  oa^  that  sweet 
beauty-sister,  who  never  would  grow  old  or  fisided,  either  she  or  tharos^ 
under  dieir glassfrane,  whatever  thaoziginal  might dos 

S*— ^remarked»,what  a- lovely  bust. she  would  makes. 

But  Jimabini  looked  pained^  and  changed  the  oonvaMWtinm>  sayii^  t 

«<0h  Dio^  quaato^  oambiataadessoy.  poverai.nda  B4MKi  tantaasMitar' 
(|B»wmaiih  ia  my  lovely  Bosanei^ohaBged!) 

But  th««e  waa  na*  tima  fon  aadneasy.  i&  soupi^cr  mincatam,  appeaixDA 
undea  the  bendioent  anspiaiB  e£  the  donaa  di  fasMads^  who^  m  her  rc3 
pettieoat^  skipped  abent»,with  a  fwrei^.  desire-  o£  secring*  us,  with,  tha 
agility  o£  a  young  baHss^nai.  TheaeameaJ»:^bewle£aMo4.maocaBoai^ 
vntk  savoury  saaee  aa^only  Italiaoaoan  presnme-  to  attempt,  fblknned  hyi 
the.  ooast.  and  the  hailed  meal»,  and  dduuoua  frittina»  light  and  aicfaa 
0BH|I  anew  ea  highest  monatainis.aad  piles  of  savonuy  salam^  andhatt 
aadaaladf  aad8weetaaBdfhiit;.JiM^  adimui^  to<whiah,.trathi  to  m^ 
tMere^ttired  not  the  hospitaUe  pmasing  of  Jtaeofainl  It^galy  to  enjoy.* 
Bottle  after  hottia  of  wins  was  jsnduoed^,  tb»  eaaks.  %ing^  pelLmdyii 
asaund^  vino  amasBO  of  Genaaaoy  fiimoua-for  its  idnayaida^  to  he  drmilc 
inttuMhlMat()ikeflfaoBBsaactcsdeRia.  taste)^  old  A«iy,andie1«»t^  aadk 
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beaven  knows  what  other  heveragea  ;  till  I  hegan  to  tremhle  for  the  heads 
of  Poetry  and  Sculpture,  who  were  obliged  perforce  to  partake  of  all,  no 
refusal  being  permitted  by  Signor  Jacobini,  whose  broad  face  grew  redder 
and  fuller  with  every  bottle.  By  the  time  dinner  was  o?er  we  were  all 
the  most  warm  and  cordial  friend  that  ever  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  under 
the  classic  shadow  of  Monte  Cavi.  We  were  to  remain  for  a  week  ? — 
No,  we  couldn't.  For  the  night? — ^No,  a  thousand  thanks;  it  was  im* 
possible ;  the  stronc^  walls  of  Rome  would  not  contain  our  agonised  and 
expectant  families  £d  we  not  return  that  night.  *'  Ma  supplico  Lora, 
mi  facciamo  la  compiacenza,  il  gran  favore/'  &c.,  &c.  Well,  we  came 
then  to  a  compromise :  we  would  return  and  spend  another  day,  and  eat 
another  dinner — (small  blame  to  us  for  the  same);  so  the  worthy 
Jacobini,  who  had  eaten,  drunk,  and  talked  like  ten  ordinary  men,  was 
appeased ;  and  we  broke  up,  to  view  under  his  chaperonage  the  classic 
beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  like  its  sister  of  Albano,  so  enshrouded 
that  not  a  glimpse  had  we  of  its  existence,  although  positively  on  its 
shores.  At  the  top  of  the  straggling  street  an  imposing  old  palace 
obtrudes  its  gloomy,  heavy  firont  between  us  and  the  green  woods  around, 
belonging  to  the  Duca  Cesarini,  an  Italian  magnifico,  married  to  an 
English  lady.  Jacobini  told  us  a  mighty  pretty  story  about  their  wooing, 
which  I  can't  here  transcribe,  feeling  myself  in  honour  bound  to  chronicle 
the  classical  souvenirs  of  "  Lacus  Nemorefms"  rather  than  its  legends 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however  enticing.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  they 
are  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  fond,  and  five  in  these  umbrageous  soli- 
tudes, happy  in  each  other's  society,  no  malevolent  fairy  being  there  to 
cast  a  curse  on  their  many  blessing^.  Passing  along  another  of  the 
grand  avenues,  or  galleries,  surrounding  Genzano,  whose  overarchiug 
branches  formed  a  long-drawn  aisle  of  that  mighty  cathedral  whose  arch 
is  heaven,  mildly  blue  as  a  fair  turquoise,  we  reached  a  gate  opening 
into  the  recesses  of  the  duchesse's  garden,  by  means  of  the  intercession 
of  our  good  genius  Jacobini,  who  stood  as  well  in  their  graces'  esteem  as 
that  of  other  and  more  humble  members  of  the  universal  fieunily.  Would 
I  could  describe  the  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  that  broke  on  us  as  if  by 
magic! 

The  gardens  of  Circe  Amuda,  nay,  Elysium  itself,  I  do  not  believe 
could  be  more  wondrous  fair  than  these  scented  woods,  encircling  the 
Lake  of  Nemi  lying  at  our  feet.  It  opened  before  us  a  secluded,  un- 
ruffled expanse,  five  miles  in  circumference,  its  waters  of  a  peculiarly 
deep  colour  £rom  the  overshadowing  richness  of  the  wooded  hills,  whicn 
so  jealously  guard  its  banks,  clothed  in  their  leafy  mantle,  now  bursting 
into  the  brilliant  colours  of  opening  spring,  like  the  encbrcling  leaves  of 
a  gigantic  lily — the  waters  its  cup-Hke  petfd.  A  more,  romantic,  lonely 
scene,  embosomed  in  silent  hills,  never  opened  to  human  eye;  one  nught 
fiincy  oneself  on  the  untrodden  shore  of  an  unknown  Indian  lake,  deep 
in  the  recesses  of  a  primeval  forest,  so  silent  and  desolate  are  its  quiet 
shores.  It  carries  with  it  all  the  character  of  that  sacred  grove  which 
consecrated  its  shores;  the  spirit  and  worship  of  the  old  gods  of  Greece 
ding  to  the  shades,  sanctifying  these  recesses  with  a  mysterious  awe,  and 
strange,  dim  thoughts  of  those  days  when  Time  was  young,  and  the 
Gods  loved  to  descend  from  high  Olympus,  and  drink  the  merry  wine 
and  crush  the  gay  flowers  that  grew  on  the  fresh  planet,  new  and  bowled 
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forth  from  the  hands  of  Chaos  and  of  Nox,  where  dwelt  the  fair 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  and  many  other  soft-sounding  names  chronicled 
in  the  calends  of  the  poetio  past. 

Her  grace's  garden  was  English,  and  admirahlj  disposed  on  the  hrow 
of  the  ^Sl  and  the  precipitous  hanks  of  the  lake,  adapted  fully  to  display 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  lovely  spot,  ''  where  mountab,  brake,  and  the 
blue  wayes  before**  unite  .in  hannonious  unison — altogether  a  bijou- 
scene  of  miniature  beauty  one  may  have  dreamt  of,  but  neyer  before  seen 
realised.  Jaoobini,  dear  good-natured  creature,  neither  caring  nor  remem- 
bering the  classicalities,  dragged  us  about  to  admire  the  fountains  flinging 
their  sparkling  pillars  into  marble  basins,  forming  neyer-endine  stars  and 
irises  as  they  caught  the  sunshine ;  and  the  swans,  under  uie  willows 
reposing  in  their  little  emerald  island ;  and  the  camelia  shrubbery,  where 
the  waxy  flowers  of  mingled  red  and  white  blushed  from  out  the  shining 
leayes ;  and  then  led  us  by  long  galleries  of  green,  formed  of  laurel  and 
ilex,  and  all  dark  and  fragrant  trees,  down  towards  the  lake,  into  a  woody 
labyrinth  of  paths,  that  came  and  went  up  and  down  in  all  directions. 

All  at  once  I  missed  H ,  and  as  I  wanted  to  hear  all  his  lore,  I 

anxiously  hunted  him  out.  He  was  at  last  discoyered,  seated,  book  in 
hand,  in  a  delicious  arbour  formed  of  laurel,  bay,  and  oleander,  sur- 
rounded by  a  phalanx  of  great  camelias  loaded  with  blossoms,  opening  to 
the  lake  deep  below. 

To  our  demand  of  "  what  he  was  reading  ?"  he  replied : 

''  Byron,  of  course ;"  and  then  repeated  those'lines  we  heard  here  on 
the  yery  spot  with  renewed  and  particular  pleasure,  as  if  they  had  been 
composed  expressly  for  ue  : 

"  Lo,  Nemi !  nayelled  in  the  wooded  bills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  its  toundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake. 

That  is  a  happy  idea,"  continued  he,  '*  of  a  calm  like  *  the  sleeping 
snake,*  when  we  remember  that  this  fair  scene  was  once  the  mouth  of  a 
roaring  volcano,  pouring  destruction  to  all  around.** 

Poor  Jacobini,  looking  terribly  bored  at  our  national  enthusiasm,  to 
him  utterly  incomprehensible,  begged  some  of  the  party  to  descend 
through  the  winding  paths  to  the  &ijge  of  the  lake.  I  preferred  remain- 
ing and  haying  my  memory  refreshed  by  H  on  the  many  graceful 
mythological  legends,  lending  such  a  charm  to  the  solemn  stillness  of 
these  now  desolate  shores,  singularly  suited  to  the  mysterious  sites  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  presiding  goddess. 

On  the  sides  of  the  lake,  opposite  where  we  sat,  shrouded  from  the  heat 
by  the  overhanging  beroeau,  appeared  the  very  picturesque  village  of 

Nemi,  half-way  up  on  the  hill  side.     H said  that  there  were  near  it 

some  vestiges  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  to  whose  worship  all  the  woods  bordering  the  lake  and 
extending  to  Aricia  were  dedicated*  Here  Diana  was  worshipped,  in 
conjunction  with  Hippolytus,  the  unhappy  son  of  Theseus,  by  his  first 
queen,  who  having  inadvertently  excited  the  anger  of  Venus,  incurred 
the  signal  vengeance  of  the  goddess.    Theseus  having  escaped  from  the 
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infernal  nganBy  iriiHfaer  ke  had  iSeicendefl  Tor  tbe  mrpoie  of  oarrprag 
off  IVMBirpiBey  maniecl,  cmiiis  retain  to  earth,  Phodim,  the  daugfater  St 
Mino0 — Hippolytus  heing  abeent  atthe^liaie.  But  when  he  TOtoned, 
Venuiy  mmdMlof  her  injory,  nspired  Phedra<with  a  gaikypMBion  for 
her  amnin-kw,  ^ho— 'like  a  second  Joseph  vejeetmg'her  edit — was  mxe^ 
tented  1»hiB  fcther  bb  gmhy  of  «&  inoettnoos  paanon  by  in  cmal  mothsr- 
in-Unr.  Theaouc  consigned  hkn  tto  the  fiiry  of  Neptone,  wko  eeot  a 
hideolu  chimemy  m  the  Aape  of  aaea-moneter,  to  assail  him  as  he  dnnre 
diaDonsolately  along  *^  ehoie.  Fkmes  ianied'fromihe  ersatnra's  moaA, 
aend  roaie  like  a  lion,  n^hioh  so  tsrrified  die  hones,  that,  ndung  forward, 
'thenilhappy'Hipptf^uswaBflumvnhsBAmgtoihegiWBid'and  kiDed. 
But  it  iseaid'Esealapos  subseqaetftly  brought  him  to  life  and  cored  hini, 
and  Diana,  covering  htm  with  a  ciood,  bore  him  to  her  temple,  when 
he  was  erer  'honom«d  and  worshipped  with  the  godden  of  Ohastil^. 
Racme  hss  imaBortafised'^iB  story  in  his  noble  venes,  and  Raahel  has  m 
hcT  torn  immortaHBed  the  TerBee  of  Racine  1^  her  magaifioent  actings 

TV)  this  temple  Iphigenmandher  brother'Orest8B,aadPyladeseB(»ped 
from  Tauris,  carrring  awi^  witfti  them  the^statue  of  tiie  goddess,  wmch 
llie  Delphian 'Oracle  '^d  commanded  'tiie  wretched  Orestes  to  transport 
ihere,  when  consnlted  by  him  in  what  manner  to  appease  the  Furies^  to 
whom  the  goda  ^ad  sondenraed  him  -for  the  minder  of  his  moAer,  the 
guilty  Clytemnestra.  The  attempt  would  have  cost  him  Us  life  had  he 
not  been  recognised,  and  saved  l^  Ins  sister  Iphigenia,  priestess  to  Diana, 
in  her  temple  on  the  Tburic<Chenoaeee.  Under  the  eboe  of  these  sacred 
woods  his  i^irit  sought  lepoeo,  although  he  never  «atirely  shook  off  the 
furies  (of  remorse)  for  his  mother's  murder. 

In  these  groves  the  jxyn^  £geria  wandered  when  deadi  separated  her 
from  her  human  lever  liuna.  Inconsolable  for  his  loss,  she  woke  the 
echoes  by  her  lamentatwms,  and  fed  :the  Aowen  with  her  tear^  until  all- 
merdfol  Diana,  pitying  4ier>grief,diaBiged  her  into  a  fountain  bearing 
her  name,  which  tnckles'down  inte'the  lake  near  by  the  village,  formerly 
the  site  of  once  *'  Glorious  Diana^  fane."  Within  such  groves,  and  besidb 
each  .a  tranquil  kke,  Actaon  might  have  gaaed — with  uat  frital  onriosity 
which  OQSt  him«0'deaF-^n  the  fair  fons  of  the  goddess  while  she  bathed 
in  the  placid  waters ;  aa^  iiere,  on  the  dear  summer's  nights,  when  the 
amorous  biaath  of  Zephgnr  alensismied  the  breeie,  and  fioseas  and  his 
head  were  deep<bnried  inOeeanls  cav8%  Diana  may  lumaawoke  Endymion 
sleeping  on  the  mountainL  tops,  in  the  embolic  presetioe  of  the  chaste 
moan,  sole  witnam  of  their  meeting.  Oh,  this  was  a  soene  wherein  to 
weave  a  thousand  fancies  fram  ithat  «endless  snythologir,  which  lends  a 
poatic  interest  to  vCivary  fountain,  reek,  nr  tiee,  in  this  its  mvoured  haunt. 

Our  party  once  more  assembled,  we  wandered  awhile  along  the  shady 
walks  in  the  overhanging  woods,  carpeted  witiii  purple  violets,  and  a 
peculiar  kindof  bright  blue  astcE^  contrasting  prettily  with  the  moss-^grown 
nound.  It  ams  d^QEnuk  to  tear  oneself  away  from  ibis  Arcadian  para- 
dise, but  on  my  remasking  to  Jacohini  what  a  charming  place  this  would 
he  for  pasring  the  summer  iieats,  he  auite  astonished  me  thy  aaying  it  is 
moie  than  suspected  of  malaria,  and  tnerefoie  little  freqnentad.  Jlalaria» 
that  curse  on  southetn  nature's  loveliest  soenea,  ever  psesent,  whese 
antiquity  and  ckssic  lecollections  are  enriched  by  a  too  fecund  aad  iaxa- 
riani  vegetatiaB,  ta^caaker  and  to  destroy  I 
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It  mm  ivitfimich  regfret^fast  I^kft'Ceiiiaiio  mud 4t8'pellacid  lake,  init 
ihe  good  Jaoobini'fl  feelings  amounted  mlmost  to  de^mir.  Again  iie 
AntrMfted  'Ui  to  paas  the  niglit^  'but  'finding  tiiat  imponibie,  eontented 
Umaelf  hy  mocmtiDg  into  tbe  leaniaM  •widi  us,  and'esooiting  us  on  ow 
(trarar.  We  Totomed  bjrtlie  aame  road  asiinr  as  Arioia,  wiran  be  depaxtad, 
bicMing  U8  many  addios,  "  buon  viaggios^  and  rivederlas,  wad  'beamg 
firom  us  -aoltmn  ymmiaefl « of  spoedy  Tetoro. 

Leaving  Aiieia  4»elo4r,  me  mounted  'by  an  Moenduig  voad  into  ike 
nacoaueo  c£  isktoae  great  (woods  elothing  the  lakes  of  AHIwih)  and  Neni, 
and  the  lower -siNirs  of  Monte  (Gaivi,  in  one  Insoriant  mantle.  InmA 
woods,  among  ithenno«BtBins  rfGiooeo,  stood-m  old  times  ilnpiter'sinnovB 
temple  «t  Bodona,  onsliionded  in  ihe  snradoakB,  '#lme  ei^ery  trae  *waB 
imbued  with  m  ^hnman  yoioe,  and  -Ae  sylran  glades  ibsrdken  by  ahan 
and  statoes,  and  oflSnrings  totthe  ptending  deify.  The  slanting  nays  ^of 
the  son  oast  a  chequered  #hade  on  the  ground,  co^vred  wHh  enaf 
blossom  of  the'sprii^^  loolets  and  -^yellow  daffo^  and  bine  hyacintfas^ 
dedicated  to  melaneholy  and  the  dead,  in  memoiy  df  Apdlo%  Inokleas 
ffiend ;  the  anemone,  urith  its  dark  petals,  sprang  "finom  the  blood  (ff 
Adonis;  and  snowdrops,  called  here  ^the  tears  of  the  Madonna.''  A 
gentb  wind  rustled  among  ihe  k>wer  shrubs  and  saplings^-^enus^s  treei^ 
Sie  myrtle  and  the  laurel,  with  here  and  there  a  w  cypress,  like  a 
diadow— 'aeross  the  biigfat4eaved  ash,  haaels,  and  alders;  'me^murmurtilf 
bees  *bui^  among  the  flowers,  and  specudly  among  iiiegay  patches  of 
yellow  broom ;  'Sie  song  of  birds,  and  in  partiouhff  tbe  ongfatingale^s, 
never  heard  to  each  advantage  as  in  the  Italian  woods,  where,  libe-tiie 
cicala,  they  seem  literally  to  warble  awiqr  thdr  little  ^tfuosits,  «nd  hH 
diemsdves  wiih  ewaet  songs. 

It  waa  a  delioioos  and  heautiful  seene,  to  "be  peopled  in  -imagination  by 
a  happier,  fireer,  dsrinerTaoe  iiuaa,  people  this  earn.  tDhe  hving  rocks 
here  and  idiere  protruded  bare,  or  oeivered  with  emerald  moases,  and  tbe 
delicate  varieties  of  the  fam  plants,  while  overhead  waived  the  ancient 
tvees  of  chestnut,  elm,  and  ilex,  twisted  into  stranee  shapes,  like  epiritB 
writhii^  in  the  torments  of  Hades.  For  aboot  an  hoar^  H^aoe'we  ironnd 
among  the  maaes  of  this  endiaDting  wood,  and  then  •emerged  on  ^tka 
summit  of  a  kill  to  anbther  phase  of  all-beaoteoas  Nature.  Below 
opened  the  lake  of  Albano,  unruffled,  wavdess ;  its  ^pisdpitate  wooded 
banks  mirrorsdiin  the  oahn  waters.  Light  broke  into  *my  soul  at  the 
sight  of  that  beautiful  lake  I  had  so  long  looked  for  in  vain — it  oame 
bcfeire  me  like  Ike  image  of  a  ibelovad  and  long*sougfat  'fiiend,  and  i 
piled  ft  all  the  move.  ^Before  >us  BioBte  Cavi  rose  in  one  long  lineirom 
Its  shores;  to  the  left  lay  Chistd  Gkmdolfo,  romanticaUy  crowned,  a  pro- 
oipitous  point,  embowered  in  dark  woods.  The  dunaoter  of  A»  eoeneiy 
greatly  resembles  that  of  tthe  lake  of  Nemi,  »but  on  «  lareer  soldo:  ^ae 
same  deep  wntroubled  iwatevs,  endosed  in  a  deep  eap-lue  basin--^ke 
sameaoftliannonioiis  beauty — ^the  same  richly-wooded  mountams,  risiBg 
steeply  around— the  gorgeous  colouring,  peculiar  to  this  ^*  land  of  maoy 
hues  " — the  same  solitude,  and  almost  mystic  Yopose — the  same  absenoe 
of  any  living  being,  or  houses,  or  signs  of  life.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  there 
is  a  melaneholy  plainttve  look  about  iteloquently  suggestive  of  a  brighter, 
happier  time ;  the  shores  seem  heavy  with  sad  memories  of  other  dayi^ 
and  legends  of  departed  gloiies  from  oat  the  dbvoniales  'of  %gQiie  ages. 
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Had  I  not  known  the  lake  of  Albano  to  be  rich  in  daadcal  traditions 
-»the  £ftbled  land  whence  came  the  first  germ  of  Rome — ^I  should  have 
guessed  from  its  aspect  that  the  past  had  there  left  its  indelible  imprint^ 
and  that  the  history  of  its  fisur,  sad  lines,  which  eyen  under  the  merry 
sun  look  ominous  and  foreboding,  was  to  be  sought  in  other  centuries 
than  our  own. 

This  lake  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
its  waters  bear  that  dark  look  peculiar  to  fluid  emitted  as  it  were  natu- 
rally, by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  Few  vaUeys  or  ravines  break  its  green 
sides,  descending  in  precipitous  lines  to  the  margin.  There  is  the  mo* 
notony  of  perfect  and  exquisite  beauty,  such  as  one  remarks  in  the  das* 
sical  works  of  Grecian  sculpture,  where  a  slight  defect  or  shortcomiog 
would  be  almost  a  relief  to  the  overtaxed  eye.     An  indication  of  rock  on 

the  opposite  shore,  slightly  basaltic,  is,  as  H informed  us,  the  sup* 

posed  site  of  Alba  Lunga,  since  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Gell  have 
settled  finally  that  much-disputed  question ;  where,  as  goes  the  legend, 
once  stood  the  palace  of  a  mighty  king,  who,  in  punishment  for  his  pride, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  sent  from  heaven  by  the  gods — a  catastrophe  sup- 
posed to  have  some  obscure  connexion  with  &e  volcanic  explosion  to 
which  the  lake  owes  its  origin.  The  ruins  of  his  palace  are  yet  pointed 
out  in  the  dark  bosom  of  the  waters,  when  from  long  drought  they  sink 
below  their  usual  level ;  and  the  contadini  tell  many  fearful  tales  of  these 
marvellous  remains— not  visible  to  all — of  immense  grottos,  and  arches, 
and  columns ;  of  a  whirlpool  in  the  centre,  which  renders  the  lake  dan- 
^rous  for  boats ;  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  still  linger  about 
the  submerged  walls  which  they  once  inhabited. 

Alba  Lunga,  or  the  '^  White  Long  City,"  was  founded  by  Ascanius, 
the  son  of  iBneas,  who  himself  was  excluded,  like  Moses,  from  the  '*  plea- 
sant land  "  promised  to  his  followers,  ^neas  dwelt  on  the  Latin  plains, 
near  the  shore  on  which  he  had  landed,  on  the  sandy  barren  spot  where 
the  white  sow  had  fanpwed  her  thirty  young.  After  Ascanius,  sur- 
named  ''  Julus,"  or  the  '*  soft-haired,"  who  founded  the  city  by  the  calm 
lake  (which  nursed  in  its  bosom  the  ruins  of  the  proud  king's  palace), 
came  Nunutor  and  Amulius,  who  divided  the  sway ;  but  after  a  time 
Amulius  wickedly  prevailed  over  hb  brother,  arid  appointed  his  daughter 
Sylvia,  who  had  been  bom  and  reared  within  the  new  city,  to  be  a 
priestess  of  Vesta ;  but  Sylvia  forgot  her  vows,  and  produced  the  twms 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who,  to  conceal  her  shame,  were  borne  away  into 
the  plain  below  by  her  servant  Fautulus,  and  consigned  to  the  great 
river  '^  Father  Tibur,"  dividing  the  level  lands,  whose  current  bore  them 
to  the  wild  fig-tree  called  the  ruminalis,  which  grew  beside  the  forum, 
and  thus  Rome  came  to  be  founded  by  the  twins,  and  Alba  Lunga  fell 
into  decay,  and  was  forgotten,  until  all  that  now  remains  is  that  faint 
line  of  dark  rock  breaking  the  green  sward.  But  the  Romans  remem- 
bered always  the  old  cradle  of  their  race  sprang  from  the  godlike  u£neas, 
and  therefore  they  founded  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  whose 
majestic  portico  once  crowned  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavi,  the  highest 
point  on  the  Alban  Hills,  rising  out  of  the  depth  of  lake ;  and  there  all 
the  tribes  worshipped,  looking  over  the  broad  lands  of  ancient  Latium 
spread  beneath. 

As  we  gazed  on  the  scene  of  fiury  beauty  around,  sitting  among  the 
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ilex-trees,  the  recollections  iDspired  by  the  place  arose.     H also 

reminded  us  that  afterwards  these  wooded  heights  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Domittan,  traces  of  whose  summer 
palaces  are  still  disting^hable.  We  followed  the  magnificent  avenue  of 
ilex-trees  leading  along  the  summit  of  the  heights  into  the  small  town  of 
Castel  Grandolfo,  where  the  Pope  has  a  villa,  to  which  he  retires  during 
the  summer  heats.  We  walked  hurriedly  through  the  small  town — a 
poor  and  poverty-stricken  place,  spite  of  the  occasional  presence  of  *'  the 
holy  father  "—and  descended  the  steep  banks  by  a  winding  tortuous  path 

leading  to  the  shore,  as  H was  determined  that  we  should  see  the 

Emissay,  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  striking  monuments  of 
republican  Rome,  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  our  ''  quiet  friend,"  who 
by  no  means  fancied  the  excursion  and  the  climbing.  Her  voice  was  lost 
in  the  majority ;  I  was  for  it,  and  so  was  Sculpture-— three  to  one — so  we 
carried  the  day,  and  down  we  rapidly  descended  along  a  difficult  rough 
path,  escorted  by  a  ragged  boy,  who  amused  his  leisure  time  by  whooping 
and  screaming  to  his  comrades  on  the  shores,  in  an  unintelligible  patois. 
AfWr  a  long  and  winding  descent  we  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  mo- 
tionless lake,  and  looked  round  on  the  unbroken  fringe  of  the  finest  turf 
eucirdinc;  it. 

I  wouM  have  wished  to  wander  for  hours  on  that  peaceful  shore,  popu- 
lated by  thick-coming  femcies  and  poetic  memories ;  but  H ,  now 

become  practical  as  I  had  become  fimciful,  hurried  us  on,  and  we  were 
{kdn  to  follow.  Vineyards  and  fruit-gardens  skirted  the  water,  the  latter 
loaded  with  delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms  of  the  peach,  the  almond, 
and  the  apricot,  promising  a  rich  crop.  The  water^s  edge  was  strewn 
with  stones,  among  which  we  mcked  up  specimens  of  rare  marbles  and 
fragments  of  terra-cotta,  evidenoQS  of  the  palaces  once  standing  here, 
inhabited  by  Pompey  and  Domitian.  lines,  too,  of  solid  foundations, 
like  half-sunken  stones,  run  terrace-ways  into  the  lake,  as  we  still  see  in 
those  water-palaces  at  Como,  whose  waves  literally  wash  the  marble 
stairs  descenoing  from  the  open  porticos  and  colonnades  shrouded  in  the 
orane 


The  fancy  miffht  run  riot  in  rebuilding  the  magnificent  edifices  which 
once  cast  their  shadows  in  the  blue  water — Palladian  scenes  of  almost 
unearthly  grandeur!  But  all  is  vanished  and  gone  along  with  the 
centuries  tlut  saw  them  rise,  and  the  image  of  the  second  palaces  are 
efiBiced  like  that  first  abode  of  the  mighty  king  on  the  old  site  of  Alb% 
whose  pride  brought  down  the  thunderoolts  from  heaven ! 

A  lajge  rock  juts  into  the  lake,  a  great  tree  bends  down  over  the  rock^ 
dippine^  its  dark  branches  in  the  waters,  and  a  small  door  appears  in  an 
old  wi£ — a  suggestive  door,  that  might  lead  one  to  Ffuiyland,  or  Lethe, 
or  Purgatory,  or  any  strange  and  unreal  place.  The  cnstode,  a  rough 
shephera,  clad  in  goats'  skins,  was  there  before  us,  and  had  opened  it. 
We  passed  into  an  open  enclosed  space,  walled  in  with  massive-looking 
Etruscan  blocks  of  stone,  matted  with  ivy,  and  piled  above  each  other  as 
if  the  Titans  had  placed  them  there,  and  poised  them  without  cement  or 
mortar.  This  mysterious  nympheum,  dark  and  cool  even  in  the  hottest 
day,  filled  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  must  have  been  the  very 
trysting-place  of  the  nymphs  and  sylvan  deities.  The  spirits  of  the 
woods  and  the  spirits  of  ^e  waters,  in  bygone  times,  must  have  met 
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hen^  and  mnj  » jocuii  mmmu^  been  dttieed  to  tke  Mmnd  cf  tW  SMdy 
ike  eaevelbc  walk  betide  die  pwe  water.     A  low  am 


pipei^  vadar  the  encvelbc  walk  betide  die  pare  water, 
amonia  tiia  eatrancey  tinabr  in  aoaitrnction  to  that  of  the  Qaaca  liaa- 
tau^  bui  uAMLj  grander  aad  better  ptotetyed,  appean^  caRying 
feaagh  iti  depdis  &  niiUiig,  xapid  oairant^  dear  at  cryataly  bai  aaan 
kit  aMd«  the  dark  arcUng  reeetsee  beyond,  as  tfaa  water  iowm  and  flows 
into  tba  glooas  <>  path  leading  to  tbe  floods  of  Tartarian  Aeberon— 
vaeaffing  thoaa  leauoa  ci  Pluto  deseribed  by  Viml,  wbitber  .£naaS|  in 
abadiaaaa  to  the  ooBwiandt  of  the  Sybils  dcsoended  <'a  eare  ptofoond 
and  hadeOii%  with  wide  yawning  moi^  fenced  by  a  dark  lake^  and  the 
gloeaa  of  woods.**  A  singular  and  quite  original  plaoe  it  is^  moeh  mote 
mkm  the  ideal  seens  of  an  unnatural  legend  or  frntastic  spirit-tale  than  a 
ntdy  poniwe  heL  It  has  a  poetry  of  its  own,  however^  €or  it  is  the 
Emissay  «f  the  Lake  of  Albano^  dating  baek  to  Roaae's  early  Ustoiy  and 
the  siege  af  Teii,  that  obstinata  neighbour,  who  for  ten  years  di^Nited 

Afler  the  many  epiaades  ist  which  my  sahjeet  has  tempted  me  to  in- 
dnlge^  I  wSI  not  pastacularise  that  w^-known  siege,  but  only  mentioQ 
Ae  propheer  of  the  eld  soothtayer,  who  duiing  the  si^pe,  staading  on 
the  wails  of  the  rebellious  city,  declared  in  derision  to  the  ^^^^»**"f 
encamped  beneath^  as  he  laughed  and  moeked  at  1hem»  ''that  they 
■n^t  think  they  would  take  Veil,  hut  thai  they  never  Aould  sucoeed 
util  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Alba  were  all  spent,  and  flowed  out 
into  the  sea  no  mere."  And  when  the  old  maat  was  afterwards  captured 
by  the  Romans^  who  behoved  him  to  be  a  prophet^  by  stratagem,  and 
ooodacted  to  the  genesak,  he  repeated  the  same  wosds ;  becawsa,  he  said, 
that  it  was  the  Fates  who  prompted  him  to  declare  what  he  spoke,  and 
that  "<  if  the  waten  ran  out  into  the  sta,<  woe  is  Borne!'  but  that  if  they 
ha  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  more,  then  it  is  '  woe  to 
Veii  1"*  So  the  Romans^  unaUe  to  coBBprehend  his  import^  aeat  to  oon^ 
sidt  the  Oraele  of  Delf^i,  whieh  agreed  in  ail  things  wkh  the  old  man's 
words.  The  Boaosnt,  therefore,  who  had  been  mufSt  molested  at  yarious 
times  by  the  capricious  rising  of  the  waters  within  the  lake^  tmit  work- 
men, and  bored  a  hole  underground  through  the  hiUs^  and  on  die  other 
side,  where  it  emerged,  made  the  waters  obedient  for  watering  the  lands. 
So  die  Emisiay  was  built,  and  Veii  fell ;  and  this  far  auaty  legend  and 
the  nineteeadi  eentury  are  linked  by  that  km  arch  under  w&ch  runs 
dm  rapid  current  into  wbidi,  standing  on  a  few  rough  logs  of  wood, 
we  gazed !  There  is  a  popular  belief  similar  to  that  of  the  Indians  on 
the  sacred  Ganges^  that  litde  barques  charged  with  wishes,  bearing  a 
Mghted  taper,  confided  to  tins  dark  subterranean  current,  running  no  one 
knows  where  dirough  the  earth's  inmost  cayems^  will  bring  success  to 
those  who  foithfully  embark  their  hopes  in  these  frail  argosies,  prorided 
diese  tapers  are  not  extinguished  as  long  as  the  barques  remain  m  sight 

I  could  not  cencttTe  why  H had  so  teased  and  tormented  the 

oustode  about  bringing  with  him  Ughts,  seeing  that  the  sun  shone 
brighdy,  and  had  actually  insisted  on  sendmg  back  a  message  into  the 
town  on  purpose  to  bring  some  moocolettL  Now  his  purpose  was  re- 
▼ealed  to  me,  as  also  his  actiTS  and  anxious  desire  to  conduct  us  to  the 
Emissay,  spite  of  the  expostuladons  of  our  duenn%  who  declared  that 
the  paisago  down  **  naturally  suggested,"  as  Box  says  to  Cox^  ^^  how  we 
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ever  should  get  up  P*     The  litHe  barques  were  lading ;  one  for  S ^ 

and  anoiher  for  me  and  H  ;  and  sent  sailing  down  on  the  gloomy 
river,  heavy  widi  meiMrMt,  where  the  walen  flowed  oeoturias  before 
Christianity  descended  on  the  benighted  Pagans.  The  deep  low  vaults 
and  the  rapid  current  feeeSved  and  boie  them ;  and  we  watched  their 
pasncer  cmd  saw  that  the  voyage  promised  fair,  for  the  lights  illumined 
the  £urk  aidei  of  the  water-paved  cavern  for  a  long^  long  while^  then 
dwindled)  and  at  length  disappeared.  I  wonder  irinv  wish  wSi  be 
ffsantad?  and  I  would  aboknow  on  what  strange  shoies  tnat  little  barque 
has  Btnnded»  and  if  the  good  spirits  that  came  down  to  meet  it  on  that 
dreary  shore,  and  receive  the  votive  offering  of  a  taper  on  their  altars, 
will  hear  my  prayer  ?  H  was  immensely  anxious  about  hia  \  but  we 
all  kept  our  secnt,  and  no  one  knew  the  other^s  mind. 

We  left  this  place — the  high  road,  as  it  were,  into  a  visionary  world— 
and,  as  '^  Pilgrim's  Progress"  says,  ''  addressed  ourselves  to  the  ascent** 
— ^  labour  not  easy  to  accomplisn,  seeing  that  the  hills  are  as  straight  as 
a  house-side,  and  tha^  by  way  of  hastenmg,  we  chose  a  path  where  there 
was  little  or  no  footing.  Over  stones,  and  briars,  and  holes,  and  rocks 
we  seramblod,  ritting  down  now  and  then  to  rest  aad  laugh — ^not  H  ■  % 
who,  ever  since  the  launching  of  hia  wishes,  was  grave,  absent,  ana 
rileni^  even  from  the  j^i^^  of  Old  Rome.  At  last  S-^-*-  hit  on  a  way 
of  dragging  us  up.  iSe  rough  boy,  our  guide,  went  first,  I  hanging  to 
hia  taib.;  then  came  our  silent  friend,  sorely  complaining,  hang^g  to  me ; 
and  8  ka^  pushing  us  all.  So,  at  length,  we  landed  on  the  summit, 
breathless  and  hot,  but  meiry  as  in  the  morning  when  we  traversed  the 
Gampagna.  We  gave  a  look  at  the  Pone's  villa — an  ugly,  staring  place, 
with  a  grand  view  over  the  lake  on  one  nand,  and  the  broad  level  regions 
of  sea  ukd  land  on  the  other— and  Torlonia*s  villa ;  then  seated  ourselves 
in  the  carriage  and  wound  down*a  rapid  hill,  shutting  out  effectually  the 
lake  and  all  its  charms.  A  delightful  drive  through  the  cool  evening  air 
brought  ua  towards  Borne.  We  saw  the  sun  set  in  sheets  of  gold  and 
saffiron  over  the  sea,  and  light  up  the  Campogna  and  the  ruins  with  long 
atreaka  of  glorious  light ;  for  a  space  the  very  heavens  seemed  on  fire^ 
then  settl^  down  in  lines  of  crimson  and  deep  blood-red,  like  mists 
rising  from  a  volcano.  These  gradually  melted  too,  and  then  came  the 
pinks,  and  the  blues  and  purples,  reflected  on  the  Sabine  HiUs,  and  on 
Mount  Algidus,  and  ancient  Tusculum,  and  the  ruined  villas  of  Cicero^ 
Adrian,  and  Domitian.  Then  night— dark  leaden  night — ^gradually  spread 
her  sable  mantle  around,  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  the 
moon  rose,  and  the  heaven  shone  with  a  soft  and  mellow  radiance,  lit  up 
by  her  pale  crescent,  aa  we  passed  by  the  overarching  ruins  near  by  the 
Lateran.    What  a  pleasant  day  that  was! 
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THE  ADVENTTJBES  OP  A  WEDDING-EING. 

BT  WILLIAM  FICKEBSGILL. 

I  BELONG  to  a  numerous  family  circle.  At  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  being^ 
charged  with  an  immoderate  quantity  of  egotism,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  am  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  I  do  not  spurn  my  humbler 
brethren,  for  they  all  have  their  duties  assigned  them,  and  I  beUeve  these 
duties  are  faithfully  and  honourably  discharged.  Our  occupations,  it  is 
true,  are  various ;  one  binds  the  leg  of  the  felon — another  soothes  the 
crying  child — a  third  loops  up  the  household  drapery — ^a  fourth  serves  as 
a  pledge  of  love,  constancy,  and  fidelity.  I  act  in  the  last  of  these 
capacities. 

I  have  recounted  a  few  of  our  occupations,  which  will  enable  the 
reader,  if  he  have  any  penetration,  to  form  some  opinion  of  my  nature 
and  character.  Sometimes  I  have  been  called  the  emblem  of  eternity, 
because  I  have  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end,  but  I  am  simply  a  small 
circle  of  gold — very  thin,  and  bright,  and  beautiful — in  a  word,  I  am 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wedding-ring !  My  dear  madam,  how  you 
start !  A  wedding-ring,  I  repeat.  Is  there  anything  horrible  in  that  ? 
— anything  surprising  ? — or,  perhaps,  you  think  that  a  wedding-ring  can 
have  either  nothing  to  say  or  too  much  to  say  ?  If  you  be  in  the  former 
way  of  thinking,  I  can  tell  you  a  wedding-nng  has  a  great  deal  to  say — 
more  than,  perhaps,  it  woula  be  prudent  at  all  times  to  relate. 

What  hopes  are  centred  in  me !  Oh !  young  ladies,  am  I  far  from 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  am  your  coveted  prize — the  thing  to  which 
cling  your  fondest  aspirations  ?  Is  not  eveiy thing  which  you  hold  most 
dear  associated  with  me — balls,  routs,  bridescakes,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides  ?  Is  there  anything  which  you  hold  in  comparison  with  me  ?  If 
you  speak  frankly,  your  reply  will  be  in  the  negative.  This,  however,  is 
only  one  view  of  the  question.  I  might  appeal  to  some  and  ask  them  if 
I  have  realised  all  their  anticipations.  I  might  ask  those  who  have  ob- 
tained me  whether  they  have  not  experienced  more  pleasure  in  my  pur- 
suit than  in  my  possession.  It  is  an  invidious  office,  and  will  not,  I  tear, 
bear  too  close  a  scrutiny.  Oh !  how  many  hands  have  I  united,  and  how 
few  hearts !  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  often  I  am  made  the  helpless 
instrument  of  cupidity,  avarice,  and  shameless  selfishness.  Oh!  what 
lying  protestations  sometimes  accompany  me  I 

I  blush — or  rather  my  metal  is  slightly  suffused  irith  a  tarnish — to  find 
that  I  should  so  frequently  be  the  precursor  of  miseij.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, is  none  of  mine.  1  am  surely  not  to  blame  if  people  malce  com^ 
pacts  totally  unsuitable  to  their  respective  interests.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, presents  another  phase,  and  I  am  compelled  to  confess  tnat  but  for 
human  selfishness  and  ingratitude,  I  might  have  healed  many  a  broken 
heart,  and  snatched  many  a  fair  and  fragile  form  from  a  premature 
grave. 

I  must  leave  these  generalities,  and  speak  of  myself.  About  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  handsome  jeweller's  shop  in  Cheapside — it 
may  be  there  yet  for  anytmng  I  know.  It  was  kept  at  that  time  by  a 
very  wealthy  Jew,  who,  I  believe,  has  since  been  gathered  to  his  fathers* 
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Upon  a  purple  velyet  cushion  in  the  shop  of  that  jeweller  I  was  exposed, 
along  with  many  other  rings,  for  sale.  I  would  give  anything  to  hear  the 
histories  of  those  rings.  I  know  they  must  be  interesting — I  know  that 
from  my  own.  It  is,  perhaps,  better,  however,  that  they  should  be 
silent  I  shall  be  charged,  no  doubt,  myself  with  being  a  conspirator 
against  the  maiiied  state,  but  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  obloquy  that 
my  disclosures  may  call  down  upon.  me. 

I  lay  some  months  upon  that  rich  velvet  cushion  before  I  was  sold,  not 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  rings  of  that  description,  or  that  I  was 
too  dear,  but  entirely  because  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  fit  the  finger 
of  any  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  about  to  change  their  condition. 
I  saw  my  companions  depart  one  by  one,  till  at  last  there  were  only  six 
or  eight  of  us  left.  I  thought  my  turn  was  long  in  coming,  and  I 
envied  those  who  had  gone  before  me.  The  truth  is,  I  was  tired  of 
lying  so  long  in  the  shop-window,  looking  into  a  noisy  and  dirty 
inoroughfare.  I  was  wishful  for  a  change.  One  day  a  young  lady  and 
gentleman  came  into  the  shop.  The  young  lady  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and,  if  I  might  judge  m>m  her  countenance,  exceedingly  amiable; 
oife  of  the  sweetest  smiles  played  perpetually  upon  her  face,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  were  soft  and  musical.  I  liad  no  sooner  seen  her  than 
I  longed  for  such  a  mistress. 

<<  Have  you,"  said  the  gentleman  to  the  shopman,  '^  a  good  assortment 
of  wedding-rings  ?" 

^'  The  very  best  that  you  can  meet  with  in  London,"  the  man  replied. 

*^  I  will  thank  you  to  show  me  some." 

^'  Certainly,  sir,  with  much  pleasure." 

The  case  in  which  I  was  deposited  was  brought  forward.  I  was  de- 
lighted beyond  expression :  my  time,  I  thought,  nad  come  at  last.  I  felt 
sure  the  young  lady  would  select  me ;  she  tried  one  after  another — at 
length  she  came  to  me.  She  slipped  me  over  her  finger  as  though  I 
had  been  made  on  purpose.     I  was  in  ecstasies. 

<'  I  think  this  ring  will  do,''  said  the  young  lady. 

<^  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  keep  it,"  said  the  gentleman. 

I  was  duly  purchased,  and  paid  for,  and  I  was  much  gratified  by  the 
acquisition  of  my  beautiful  young  mistress.  I  was  taken  to  a  somewhat 
shabby,  but  retired  street.  The  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  larger  houses  at  the  top,  which,  on  being  opened,  he  said : 

'^  I  hAve  at  length  brought  you  Mrs.  Elmore,  and  I  hope  she  will  like 
her  new  abode." 

'^  I  hope  she  will,"  said  the  landlady  ;  *'  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  can  to  make  her  comfortable." 

''  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,"  my  mistress  remarked. 

In  a  few  hours  I  was  able  to  comprehend  the  relative  situations  of  my 
master  and  mistress  more  clearly.  After  tea,  as  they  both  sat  together 
by  the  fire,  a  dark  shadow  once  or  twice  passed  over  the  fair  countenance 
of  the  lady,  whilst  her  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  myself. 

''  Julia,  my  dear,  why  do  you  seem  so  dull  ?*'  said  the  gentleman, 
when  she  was  in  one  of  mose  abstracted  moods. 

^'  My  thoughts  are  sometimes  rather  oppressive." 

"  They  ought  not  to  be  so." 

''  Weil,  perhaps  not;  but  still,  when  I  think  upon  my  situation — when 
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I  look  at  ibis  ring  whicli  we  Iiare  purchased  to-dsy,  I  am  unsvoidaUy 
reminded  of  the  deceitful  part  I  am  actang," 

''HowydeceMiiir 

'^  Ib  it  not  deoeitfbl  to  assume  the  dhancter  of  your  wife,  snd  to  bear 
your  name^  wiAout  having  the  least  daim  to  it  P" 

*'  I  hope  it  win  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  remain  longin  tins  poaiilaoii; 
ahortly  it  is  my  intention,  you  know,  to  enaUe  yoa  to  dedare  to  the 
world  that  you  are  my  wife. 

The  lady  «ghed,  but  made  no  reply' 

I  heard  my  mistress  once  tell  her  story  to  a  oonfidentaal  friend.  It 
was  this :  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectaUe  iirmer  m  Somerset- 
shire. Ilie  gentleman  with  whom  she  was  Uring  had  met  her  at  a 
country  ball,  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  accomplished  her  ruin.  Hie  was 
a  person  of  fortune,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  making  her  Ins  wifc^  he  bad 
brought  her  up  to  London. 

If  my  mistress  disliked  the  part  she  was  taldng,  I  had  no  hssreaaon  to 
hate  that  which  I  assumed.  I  had,  indeed,  l)ie  greatest  Mugnanoe  to 
the  abominable  situation  in  wldch  I  was  placed.  I  was  actmr  the  part 
of  a  fidse  witness ;  my  presence  on  the  wedding  finger  seemed  to  imply 
that  my  mistress  was  a  wife — ^a  respectable  woman.  The  eontraiy  was 
really  the  case.  I  confess  my  present  demded  condition  eonndeidblT 
underrated  me  in  my  own  estimation.  I  had  always  had  a  verf  hif  n 
notion  of  the  mission  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  I  grew  mdignant  left 
a  moment,  but  I  soon  recovered  my  usual  equammity.  Why  shouTd  I 
be  indignant  ? — my  mission  was  the  same,  but  man  bad  perverted  it  as 
he  had  dene  many  thii]^  besides. 

Days  and  weelcs  and  months  passed  away,  and  my  sitoation  became  at 
length  very  painful ;  my  dear  mistress  was  almost  constandy  in  tears.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  frequent  abaenoe  of  her  soik 
disatU  husband,  but  such  was  the  case.  I  think  she  bad  become  nMre 
aHve  to  the  real  character  of  her  situation.  Before  her  arrival  in  town 
she  had  placed  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the  assuranoes  of  her  Beducer, 
bat  she  now  began  to  estimate  diem  at  tbeir  proper  value.  ^Wben  urged 
upon  to  fulfil  his  promises,  he  either  evaded  the  question  or  endeavoured 
by  shallow  pretexts  to  keep  up  the  debsioa  from  which  she  was  gradu- 
ally awakening.  I  remember  an  inddent  which  isliher  annoyed  and  pot 
me  out  of  love  with  my  mistress,  but  when  I  conadered  ber  provoeatioo, 
I  forgave  her.  She  was  sitting  one  night  alone — ^the  hears  passed  heavily 
away — for  awhile  she  was  engaged  in  looking  over  some  of  Ae  letters  i^e 
had  received  from  her  betrayer,  which,  after  she  had  read,  she  destroyed 
one  after  the  other.  When  she  had  done  this,  m  a  paroxysm  of  passion, 
in  which  I  had  never  before  observed  her  indulge,  riie  pdHed  me  from 
ber  finger  and  threw  me  upon  the  floor. 

*'  B^ne,  thou  liar  and  cheat!**  she  exdaimed ;  **  I  will  w«ar  tbee  no 
longer ;  thou  shaft  no  longer  be  a  screen  for  my  wiekedness  and  disgraee. 
I  can  appear  as  I  am,  the  mistress,  and  not  the  wife,  of  bim  who  has  ae^ 
compCsned  my  ruin.  I  am  no  hypocrite,  and  I  wifl  fisgime  myseff  no 
longer." 

The  next  day  the  landlady  of  the  house  came  into  the  parioor  with  me 
in  her  hand;  she  had  found  me  upon  the  floor  wfaiSe  dusting  out  the 
room. 
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^  I  thmk  joa  most  hAre  loat  y<mt  ring,"  she  said  to  my  miatraii^  ag 
sbe  entored.    ^  I  found  tins  upon  the  floor  ibis  mcmiDg'." 

^<  Oh  I  thaak  jou"  mj  mistress  replied  ;  ^xt  is  miiie.'' 

A  short  while  after  dus  my  mistress  became  more  dieerfal ;  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  she  was  Uiing  was  seldom  wilii  her;  be  was  abasnt 
fm  weeks  together,  bnt  she  appeared  to  want  nodiiag.  My  anistMsas  dil 
noi  eonfiae  hersdif  so  much  to  the  hooae  as  she  had  been  aeoostomed  ta 
do ;  she  was  fiwomently  oat  walking  in  the  parks,  hot  she  had  a  reaasA 
Sot  doing  so.  The  fact  is,  she  had  &and  a  new  k>ver,  anderidendy  oon« 
tenalateda  separafeioa  from  the  penoa  widi  whom  she  had  UtheHo  f 
dwelling.  This  project  was  soon  carried  into  «aecation;  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  seducer,  uphnuding  ban  Soft  his  baseness  and  tpeadieryv 
and  iafianning  him  that  she  wovdd  no  longer  he  dependent  upon  ina 
boorty.  £010  settled  with  her  landlady,  and  left  her  lodgmgs  to  taka 
poseession  of  others  of  a  Afferent  ekaiacter :  diese  were  aaaginfieentlf 
famished — every  comfort  and  luxury  'wsre  proridsd  for  my  miiitwws  h^ 
the  ffentleman  ander  whose  protection  she  was  now  plaoed  If  I  were 
asked  if  she  was  happier  than  before,  I  should  say  she  waa  not ;  hot  at 
all  ayents  she  was  mnch  less  neglected. 

I  do  not  know  what  canaed  my  mistress  to  ohange  her  mmd,  hat^  after 
I  had  been  restored  to  her  by  hier  late  landlady,  she  liegan  to 
eonatantiy  as  before.     I  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  had  inseasihiy 
attached  to  har* 

My  aoutveaB  went  in  die  coune  6f  time  into  the  keeping  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  at  length  she  became  a  lady  of  the  town.  Oh !  ko  w  Aau^gei 
she  was  rinee  first  i  knew  her!  She  sned  no  tears — enade  no  compWidi 
-—bnt  appeared  always  dieeriul  and  ga^ ;  when  riie  was  risited  by  a 
dcpwasion  of  spirits  she  had  noonrse  to  stuiaknts,  which  speedily  dbnye 
dmm  smcay — not  that  she  had  faeooma  a  droakard-— she  was^  porhimpj  aa 
abdanent  as  die  best  of  her  class — bnt  stili,  as  oeoasion  xaqnired,  dm 
woidd  hoire  raeonrse  to  brandy;  bat  she  aeyer  took  it  to  aaceas. 

Some  years  passed  away,  aad  stili  m  mistress  pvrsued  her  inifaitona 
aaoeation.  She  liad  never  onee  seen  her  sedaeer  sinee  die  separated 
nom  niai» 

My  nustresB  at  thk  time  was  liv^g  in  afasUonahle  hooae  at  dmwaati 
end  of  London ;  it  was  frequented  by  several  of  die  yonag  inawiheiiB  of 
Dhe  aristacraey,  A  gentleman  ana  mgfat  viaitad  the  houae— any  nnstress 
was  aJona,  and  he  was  shown  into  her  presanao. 

^What,  Jalkrexekmned'tbagendamaa.    BwasEhnora. 

^  Ehnore !''  awd  my  mietrea^  and  riw  aank  opon  a  chair  and  baoat  into 
tasrs— a  ddag  which  she  had  not  done  for  a  lo^g  tiaie. 

'*Ohl  I  haive  soagbt  London  ihron^aad duongh,  ix3am,  for yw,  hat 
nefar  oenU  suceeed  in  finding  yon:  I  am  giad  I  hams  diseaaorad  yon  at 
heL    Oh,  wrby  did  yea  eaar  leave  aas  ?* 

He  approa<4ed her,  aadwoald  have •embraoed  her,  bnt  shemaai 


nandy  from  her  duar^  and  assumed  an  atdtnde  of 

^1  command  you,  sir,  to  stand  where  yen  are— appraaeh  ana  not.* 
^IaGod'8aasna,^what  iatha  mafatoB,  Jd&if    Yon  liave 


S%  sir;  I  have  not  fbigotien  yon-— «or  Aail  I  forget  yen.'' 
**  Whether  you  have  or  not,  madam,  these  queenly  airs  will  not  do,  I 
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assure  you.  Remember^  you  are  dependent  upon  others  for  a  livelihood, 
and  it  behoves  you  to  wear  your  sweetest  smiles,  and  not  to  repel  your 
visitors  by  coldness  and  frowns." 

<<And  who,  sir,"  she  said,  indignantly,  ^'has  made  me  dependent 
upon  others  P  Whom  have  I  to  thank  for  my  past  misery — my  present 
degradation  ?  My  cup  of  misery  has  been  filled  to  overflowing — my 
heart  is  hourly  gnawed  by  the  bitterest  anguish  and  remorse,  and  hope  is 
effectually  shut  out  from  it  But  bad  as  all  these  are,  my  life  is  still 
bearable  ;  but  such  an  existence  as  yours  would  be  intolerable  to  me.  I 
have  even  yet  some  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  can  walk  the  streets  and 
look  boldly  into  the  faces  of  those  I  meet ;  but  you  ought  to  shrink  from 
human  scrutiny — ^to  hide  youiBelf  from  the  light — to  crawl  along  the 
earth  like  some  of  those  filthy  reptiles  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  observed, 
skulk  and  conceal  themselves  in  noles  and  corners.  See — this  ring  which 
you  gave  me,  to  mask  the  iniquitous  life  I  was  leading,  I  fling  from  me^ 
and  spurn  as  I  do  you  this  moment." 

As  my  mistress  gave  utterance  to  these  words,  she  threw  me  from  the 
window  on  to  the  road. 

I  know  not  how  this  extraordinary  interview  terminated.  I  lay  upon 
the  road  for  a  considerable  time  without  being  discovered.  It  was  a  great 
thoroughfare,  and  a  number  of  vehicles  of  almost  every  description 
passed  close  by  me  during  the  day — some  indeed  came  so  near  me  that  I 
stood  in  danger  of  being  crushed  to  pieces  by  their  wheels  passing  over 
me.  I  admit,  as  I  lay  in  the  dust,  I  felt  a  little  hurt  at  the  manner  in 
which  my  mistress  had  cast  me  from  her.  I  was  perfectly  willing,  how- 
ever, to  make  every  allowance.  I  knew  how  deeply  she  had  been 
wronged,  and  the  misery  she  had  endured  since  first  I  came  into  her 
possession.  This  reflection  at  once  suggested  to  me,  that  in  throvring 
me  away  she  only  perpetrated  an  act  that  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  her  indignation,  and  that  she  was  right  in  being  rid  of  me  at  any 
rate,  for  my  presence  could  only  remind  her  of  her  degraded  position, 
and  the  injuries  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 

I  lay  on  the  dusty  road  for  four  or  five  days,  till  at  last  I  was  picked 
up  by  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  travelled  far,  for  his  clothes  Were  dirty, 
and  ne  walked  as  though  he  were  footsore.  He  was  a  young,  stout  many 
and  he  carried  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

<<  What's  this  ?"  he  sdd,  as  he  examined  me.  <<  Ha,  ha,  it's  a  ring — a 
wedding-ring.  Well,  it's  worth  something ;  it  will  always  bring  a  few 
shillings ;"  and  he  forthwith  thrust  me  in  his  pocket  That  very  night  I 
was  taken  to  a  pawnbroker  and  pledged  for  four  shillings.  I  was  now 
placed  in  a  tolerably  large  box,  which  was  filled  with  rings  of  a  similar 
description,  and  whose  histories,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  interesting  if  we 
could  only  hear  them  narrated.  I  lay  here  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth, 
when  a  person  called  upon  the  pawnbroker,  and  asked  him  to  show  him 
some  wedding-rings.  The  box  in  which  I  lay  was  brought  forward,  and 
I  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest,  and  duly  paid  for.  I  was  not  long 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  my  master.  He  was  a  man  of 
upwards  of  thirty,  and  his  I4)pearance  betokened  the  drunkard,  though  it 
is  not  quite  fair  to  judge  of  men  from  their  appearance.  I  now  b^gan 
to  consider  to  what  purpose  I  should  next  be  applied.     Was  I  to  assist 
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in  making  another  victim  of  seduction,  or  was  I  in  some  other  way  to 
foe  made  the  instrument  of  perfidy  and  deception  ? 

I  was  rery  soon  introduced  to  my  future  mistress.  She  was  a  tall, 
masculine-looking  woman,  little  short  of  fifty.  There  was  nothbg  in 
her  appearance  the  least  attractive ;  on  the  contrary,  besides  being  much 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  she  had  lost  her  right  eye.  I  wondered  at 
first  at  the  infatuation  of  the  man.  Did  he  really  mean  to  make  the 
woman  his  wife  ?  If  so,  I  feared  he  was  professing  an  amount  of  regard 
for  her  which  he  did  not  feel.  The  truth  was,  however,  disclosed  to  me 
at  last — for  I  am  never  very  long  in  prying  into  motives.  The  lady  had 
accumulated  a  few  hundrea  pounds  by  keeping  a  shop,  and  only  about  a 
year  before  the  period  of  my  introduction  to  her  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness. The  little  money  thus  accumulated  had  enabled  her  with  economy 
to  live  in  a  state  of  moderate  independence.  An  acquaintance  of  a  few 
months  with  this  man  had  resulted  in  proposals  of  marriage  which  were 
accepted. 

<<  Well,  everything  is  prepared,"  he  said,  half  an  hour  after  he  had 
purchased  me.     ^<  I  have  just  bought  the  ring." 

"  Have  you,  indeed,"  said  my  future  mistress. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is.** 

^<  A  very  neat  one,  I  am  sure.     I  hope  it  will  fit." 

*<  I  think  it  will ;  but  you  had  better  try  it" 

She  slipped  me  on  her  finger. 

^^  Oh !  it  is  just  as  if  it  hiul  been  made  for  me  ;  if  I  had  been  with 
you  when  you  bought  it,  you  could  not  have  succeeded  better." 

The  next  day  I  was  placed  permanently  upon  her  finger.  After  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  we  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country,  where  wliat  is  called  the  honeymoon  was  passed.  On  our  return 
to  town,  my  master  resumed  his  employment  in  the  City,  which  was  that 
of  a  clerk  m  a  brewery.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  his  situation  long ; 
for  his  habits,  which  had  long  been  dissipated,  became  much  more  so 
after  his  marriage,  so  that  his  employers  were  at  last  compelled  to  inform 
him  that  his  services  would  no  longer  be  required. 

*'  Oh !  and  who  the  devil  cares  ?"  said  my  master,  snapping  hb  fingers 
at  the  senior  partner,  as  he  imparted  ihis  mformation  to  him.  ''  I  am 
independent — my  wife  has  plenty  of  money — enough  to  buy  up  your 
whole  concern,  and  have  something  to  spare  too." 

My  roaster  returned  home  very  tipsy  that  night. 

"  Oh  I  for  God's  sake,  Henry,"  said  my  mistress,  "  leave  off  these 
dreadful  habits,  or  you  will  bring  both  yourself  and  me  to  ruin." 

"  Eh !  what — wnat  did  you  say,  my  old  girl  ?" 

"  Isay,  leave  off  these  habits— they  are  £sgracefuL" 

"  I  shall— I— I  shall  not  leave— leave  'em  off  till— hiccup — I  think 
fit" 

**  If  you  continue  long  this  way  you  will  break  my  heart." 

"  I  didn't — hiccup— Know  you  had  got  a — a — a  heart ;  never  mind 
—cheer  up — all  right,  old  girl." 

'<  You  will  provoke  me  to  say  what  I  didn't  wish  to  say,"  exclaimed 
my  mbtress,  growing  veir  angiy. 

**  Say — say  on,  old  girl — hiccim — never  mind  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wiD  say  this— I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you," 

"  I  cannot — ^hiccup-— say  exacdy  that — ^hiccup— of  you,  old  girl ;  for 
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if  if  luflBup— I — I  hadn*t  seeo  yoa-^-iiiceap— I  BhonUa't  btue  i 
your  money.  It — ^it  was  your  money — hiocap — my  dotr,  and  not  yoor 
att — an-HHigelic  channs  tbat  enanaoed— -hiooi^— die  too  aenaitife  heait 
of  Haurr  HoUmihL" 

"<  I  nvh  I  iuid  knowa  iUa  batee.'' 

*  I  daae  say  yoa  do,  old  girl;  bui— 4>nfe»  you  aaO'-Ueoiif— 4t  fpaaat 
mj  ioteiest  to  tdl  yoau^' 

**±  pity  k  ia  tiieie  AmU  be  audi  vilUina  in  the  world." 

^^A  nweli  greater  |Hty  I — ^I  tfaiak,  that — thai — bioeup — aachfine- 
iprited— 4iiocup— fibapa  aa  me  ahoald — ^hiccup— -be  oUigad  to  tbcow  ihttm* 
a — ^bieeop-— awaj  for  die  aake  of — of— bieeup — ^die   liaae  afaimng 


**  I  will  bear  this  no  longec,*'  said  my  austress,  and  abe  kft  the  room* 

For  the  nest  diiee  years  my  mistaeaB  led  aa  eaeeedmg^y  unhappy  life; 
bar  bneband  waa  aearediy  tmet  aobar.  The  littJe  money  wfaieh  aba  had 
saved  up  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  there  was  nothing  before  them 
bnt  ruin  and  BMsery.  My  maater  did  not  remain  te  aee  the  wont;  when 
almost  everything  they  possessed  had  either  been  sold  or  pledged,  ha  k£)i 
his  wife  and  fled ;  inqniriaa  wem  made  for  him  direngfcaflt  the  kingdom^ 
but  without  success,  and  at  last  the  opinion  that  most  prevailed  waa  that 
he  had  gone  abroad.  The  ill-uaage  which  my  mistress  had  ecparienoedy 
almost  from  the  very  period  of  her  marriage  to  the  prasent  time,  termi- 
nated in  a  serious  illness  ;  she  had  no  friends  to  take  eave  of  hea,  nndshe 
una  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  wieikhoHae;  she  Ungered  for  s  iew 
weeks,  and  died  a  brokenJiearted  woman,  as  I  can  9t&iw  affirm. 

i  paased  thvoogh  two  or  three  hands,  and  at  last  found  myself  in  a 
wirtchmahar^a  shop^  and  exposed  m  his  window  as  a  seoond-hand  artiale. 

'^Whe  wiO  try  next?"  thoaght  I;  ''hem  I  vn,  gallantly  eoms  smd 
make  jvor  game." 

The  quiet  enstenoe  to  whieb  I  waa  now  subjected  annoyed  me  eaeea- 
arvdy*  I  disliked  lying  ina  wooden  bowl  day  after  day  only  to  be  leaked 
at  i^  a  few  curious  young  girls  aa  they  pused  the  window  in  which  I 
was  exhibited.  I  do  not  know  wbe&er  other  wnddii^g-ringa  aae  embued 
with  a  similar  Iotu  ef  adfentoee,  but  assuredly  I  wished  taraia  to  go  f ordi 
into  the  wodd  to  see  fimh  soeaes,  and  as  many  phases  m  wedded  lib  aa 
poasible.  I  hops  my  onriosity  in  this  leapeet  ia  suffieiendy  plaonUe,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  ai^  objeotion  to  my  nereiadona  eathejoma 
of  their  being  &mily  secrete^  aeemg  that  the  whole  «f  my  dise&osuius  are 
perfeedr  trae^  and  eertauilT  not  of  so  teuiarkable  a  dhaaotar  aa  to  be 
received  vndi  any  degsea  or  ineredulil^. 

My  period  of  conflneraent  within  so  aasrow  and  so  inBongeniai  a 
sphere  was  terminated  at  laat  And  by  whom  does  die  Header  think  ? 
fiouse  fine  apenee  young  fellow,  widi  vigour  in  his  limbs  and  &»  in  his 
eyes  ?  Indeed — ^mdeed,  it  was  quite  otherwise.  A  grey-headed,  asth* 
matical  old  £dlow  eame  hobbfiqg  into  the  dmp^  and  aslsed  to  be  shown 
aonus  ringa;  die  howl  in  whidi  I  waa  placed  was  podaHsed. 

'*  You  have  plenty  of  wedding-rings,  I  see?"  smd  die  old  ieBrnw. 

^Cbl  yes ;  a  very  good  assortment,"  the  watchmakar  answered. 

'^  What  sort  of  demand  have  you  for  them,  Ai*' 

'*  Only  a  very  moderate  one,"  said  &e  watehmsiher;  ^yonng  dwpa 
won't  many  sMw-sHla^fi^  ualeas  they,  can  get  gids  with  money.  Lore, 
di^  ia  hacasning  quite ^hsftlrtie    nmrnaly  beknowaMy  yesaahmMsq,* 
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<*Hal  hkl  I  believe  yonVe  nrfat—I  believe  yoa*re  nght,  mr ;  yottor 
BMnare  mse  leMUi  din  when  I -was  a  bo^.  I  iiaivie  been  twice  manial, 
•ir— tirioe ;  and  I  ahrajra  suuried  far  love^  and  am  going  to  nacfj  for  H 
again-^iMkl  faaT 

'<  Was  it  possible/'  tbooght  I,  '<  that  oa  oU  man  at  bii  fwiod  of  lifc 
could  be  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling  I  And  who,  in  Heaven's 
aane^  was  the  woman  be  was  about  to  make  Ua  wile?  Some  person  of  bis 
own  ace»  or— 4MwhI  the  idea  m  Kepulsiye.'' 

<*  A£,  m^  ssDd  tJie  wttebnaicery  ^there  ire  soma  eldaoen  Imngwho 
enjoy  what  is  callad  a  gnen  old  age.'* 

^  And  I'-I,  Mr.  Watafamaker,  am  one  of  tbem.    I  ieel,  nr,  quifte 
Ming  end  vigorous." 

**  It's  astonishing,  sir,  the  differenoethenisin  people,"  sud  the  waifeob- 
maker;  ^  somepa^le  preserve  tbeir  constiiations  so  oarefullj,  Aat  die^r 
are  ahnoBt  as^sh  at  ttueeeoore  years  as  they  are  at  thirty-— a  wonder* 
Meieeti  sir,  a  regnkr  and  afeeady  life." 

^^Verytroe — verytnie;  nothing  like  husbandmg  your  resonroea.  How 
old  do  yon  think  ihe  kdy  is  I'm  going  to  asariy  ?" 

^  About  your  own  ago — probably  fifty  or  sixty." 

'^  Ha !  ha !  you  are  very  far  from  the  mark ;  she  b  only  seiaukeon — 
only  aeventeea,  sir-^sweet  seventeen.     Ha !  ha  !*' 

A  man  cannot  be  an  observer  of  life— I  do  not  mean  a  close  ob- 
aaiPet'  •  mere  oaaual  observer,  withont  bemg  disgnated  and  shocked  at 
the  innnmerable  inoongmities  which  at  «v«ry  tun  present  themselves.  I 
do  not  awan  to  say,  because  the  great  Samuel  Bullhead,  Esq.,  lidse 
in  his  carriage,  and  because  his  servants  are  arrayed  in  ike  moat  oosthr 
and  beauiiM  Uveries^  tlwt  be  ia  a  fool,  a  knaire,  or  a  worldly  and  adfish 
man ;  neither  do  I  infer  that  little  Jack  Sbman  is  a  neglected  genina, 
underrated  poet,  painter,  or  sculptor,  because  he  trudges  along  on  foot^ 
and  is  often  rather  pnsded  to  diaoofer  how  to  obtain  ma  dinner.  WeU, 
here  was  an  old  man,  with  acarcely  a  tooth  in  his  head,  akaoat  ben^  about 
to  be  joined  to  ayoung  gixi  ef  seventeen!  Sorek  there  was  aome  great 
ineongniity  hero.    To  me  sudi  a  union  was  drea&dly  repngnaat. 

'^^venteen,  did  you  say?"  said  the  watchmaker,  and  he  looked  i»- 
oraduloHly  at  dm  old  man. 

"  Yes — ^yes — seventeen." 

"I  shomd  say,  sir,  you  weie  oUL  enougk  to  be  her  gnmdfidker.'* 

'<  Well,  perhaps  I  am ;  but  she  loves  me,  the  young  minx.** 

*^  Will  the  ring  suit  you?"  said  Hhe  watchmaker,  after  the  oldnxnliad 
«aaefuilyeaDaaiin«l  ma. 

'<  Tes,  this  will  fit  her,  I  believe ;"  and  the  old  man  according^  paid  ix 
ma,  and  canied  me  off  eondtingly. 

I  was  in  due  time  introduced  to  my  future  mistress.  She  was  TsrfiiBra 
fine-loddng  gud,  and  fuUy  as  young  as  ahe  had  been  repreaented.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  she  was  going  to  marry  the  old  man  beeaoao  she 
felt  any  affedion  for  Idbl  Her  mother  was  a  poor  widow,  and  the  old 
man  had  kidged  wj&l  them  fer  some  months,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  moBMy/  The  young  gixi  was  uiged  to  the  step  ahe  was  ahaot  to 
take  aardy  by  neeessity  and  the  notson  of  being  prraded  wiA  a  home 

The  mairi^e  in  a  short  tima  was  ceMntad.    The 

1  to  fiva  with  the  old  hdy  as  be«u%  «a  that  IK) 
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was  made  in  this  respect.  My  yoong  mistress  had  veiy  soon  caustf  to 
lepent  of  the  marriage  she  had  contracted.  The  follovnng  letter,  wluch 
was  written  to  the  old  man,  and  which  hy  some  chance  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  young  wife,  will  giye  some  notion  of  the  state  of  excite- 
ment into  which  she  was  thrown  : 

«  Deer  Sub, — Thiskums  fore  to  tel  ye  that  your  ould  'oman  has  been 
Tarry  badly  sin  you  left  her,  and  she  b'ueves  sne*s  niver  to  git  better  no 
more.  She  frets  yarry  much  about  your  goin*  away  in  that  fashion, 
withoot  sayin'  a  word  to  onybody  about  your  intenshons,  and  thinks  as 
that  she  has  been  a  gud  wife  to  you,  and  niyer  deserved  no  such  treat- 
ment from  won  that  was  bound  to  loye  and  cheerish  her  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Well  it  was  no  concam  o'  mine  your  goin'  away,  as  you  have  dun, 
as  I  considder  a  man  has  plenty  to  do  to  mind  his  own  aflfairs,  and  I  don't 
much  like  mixinfip  mysel  up  with  other  folks  quarrels.  Howsever,  as  I 
hard  by  chance  that  you  had  kumd  to  Lundon,  and  ware  you  was  living 
I  thought  I  wold  just  send  you  a  few  lioes,  thinkin'  no  doubt  you  wold 
like  stUl  to  beer  about  the  ould  ooman.  There  be  nothin'  new  heer — 
things  are  goin'  on  in  the  ould  stile.  So  no  more  at  present  from  your 
well-wisher, 

"JomrNoDDEM." 

This  letter,  as  I  have  said,  occasioned  my  mistress  considerable  uneasi- 
ness. Was  it  possible  that  she  could  have  been  deceived?  Sui«ly  the 
man  who  had  professed  so  much  regard  for  her  could  not  thus  deliberately 
have  projected  her  ruin  ? 

<'  See  what  I  have  found,"  she  said  afterwards  to  her  husband.  <<  This 
letter  must  be  yours — it  is  directed  to  you." 

«  What— what  letter  ?     Let  me  see." 

He  took  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  read  it,*  as  he 
did  so,  his  face  evinced  the  emotion  that  its  contents  produced. 

'^  Oh,  my  dear,  this  letter  was  sent  to  a  cousin  of  nunc — the  same 
name  exactly,  and  he  lent  it  to  me  to  read,  and  I  forgot  to  ^ve  it  him 
back." 

^'  Yes ;  but  don't  you  see  it's  directed  to  the  very  street  in  which  you 
live?"  urged  the  wife. 

^<  Yes,  yes  ;  but  that's  my  cousin's  direction  to  me— that* s  it,  my  dear 
—that's  it." 

^'  If  I  thought  it  was  not  so,"  said  my  mistress,  "  I  would  take  this 
ring"-—and  she  slipped  me  from  her  finger — "  and  break  it  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces." 

''  Oh,  but  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  you  have  not  the  least  occasion  to  alarm 
yourself." 

"  It  would  certamly  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if  you  have  been  deceiving 
my  poor  girl,"  said  the  old  kdy. 

<<  No,  no,"  stud  the  old  man  ;  <<  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind." 

^^  I  should  not  long  survive  such  a  disgrace,"  said  the  old  woman. 

There  are  few  things  which  time,  sooner  or  later,  does  not  bring  to 
light.  We  may  attempt  concealment,  we  may  stave  off  for  a  time  the 
evil  day,  but  it  overtakes  us  at  last,  and  the  long  account  is  produced, 
and  the  settlement  demanded.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a  little 
inquiry  being  instituted,  the  chief  point  in  the  letter  was  thoroughly 
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established.     The  old  man  was  soon  called  to  his  account,  and  his  g^ilt 

S roved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  punishment  he  received  was  such  as  he 
eserved.  He  was  sent  across  the  seas  to  eke  out  his  miserable  existence 
in  a  penal  settlement,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  that  remorse  which 
would  track  his  footsteps  to  the  grave. 

My  mistress  had  threatened  to  break  me  to  pieces  if  she  discovered 
that  the  old  man  had  acted  treacherously  towards  her.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  happened,  but  she  did  not  carry  tnis  threat  into  execution.  Per< 
haps  she  thought  I  was  of  a  little  value  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  that  if  they  should  be  reduced  to  great  straits,  I  could  be  sold  for  a 
few  shillings,  which  would  be  very  useful  in  the  hour  of  need.  I  was 
glad  I  escaped  this  commination ;  but  at  all  events,  whatever  blame 
might  be  attributed  to  others,  I  was  in  no  respect  to  be  held  answerable 
for  the  miseiy  with  which  all  my  unfortunate  mistresses  had  been  visited. 

After  these  disclosures  had  been  made,  I  was  no  longer  worn  upon 
the  finger  of  my  mistress.  If  I  had  been,  my  adventures,  perhaps,  might 
have  ended  here.  She  very  foolishly  carried  me  loosely  in  her  pocket, 
and  it  so  happened,  that  when  she  was  out  one  day,  having  occasion  to 
take  somethm^  from  her  pocket,  she  unconsciously  pulled  me  out  at  the 
same  lime,  and  I  fell  upon  the  pavement.  I  did  not  lie  there  long  before 
I  was  picked  up  by  a  gentleman.  He  examined  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  being  assured  I  was  made  of  g^ld,  he  placed  me  in  his  pocket  A 
very  few  weeks  afterwards  this  gentleman  entered  into  an  engagement 
of  marriage  with  a  highly  accomplished  and  beautiful  young  girl.  When 
the  day  for  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage  arrived,  and  when  the 
weddine-party  stood  before  the  priest  at  the  aJtar,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  the  bridegroom  that  he  had  forgotten  the  ring  which  he  hiad  bought 
purposely  for  the  lady,  and  which  fitted  her  admirably.  This  was  a  diffi- 
culty wmch  was  altogether  unforeseen,  and  occasioned  the  party  con« 
siderable  perplexity.  It  happily,  however,  occurred  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  had  a  ring  of  the  same  description  in  his  pocket,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  fit  the  finger  of  his  future  wife  or  not  The 
trial,  however,  was  made,  and  I  was  found  to  answer  admirably,  and 
very  glad  the  whole  of  the  party  were  that  I  had  come  so  opportunely  to 
the  rescue. 

I  have  neiiher  the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  dwell  at  any  great  length 
upon  the  various  phases  of  human  life  which  I  record ;  a  glance— -a  pass- 
ing glance  at  these  little  histories,  b  all  that  I  can  afford.  The  reader 
must,  therefore,  himself  supply  a  great  deal  that  I  may  leave  untold. 

I  need  not  say  that  after  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
the  party  partook  of  a  splendid  breakfisutt,  and  that  afterwards  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  bid  their  friends  farewell,  and  proceeded  on  their  wed* 
dmg  excursion.  I  need  not  say  that  the  honeymoon  lasted  a  few  weeks, 
and  that  they  returned  home.  I  need  not  describe  the  splendid  parties 
that  were  given  on  the  occasion — all  these  things  may  with  safety  be 
left  to  the  filling  up  of  the  reader.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some 
impatience  to  know  something  of  more  importance  than  all  this.  Were 
my  young  master  and  mistress  happy  ?  And  who  can  doubt  it  ?  Was 
there  not  youth,  love,  beau^,  wealtli? — Surely  these  are  great  components 
in  the  cup  of  happiness.  I  will  not  deny  that  for  a  considerable  time  my 
master  and  mistress  enjoyed  uninterrupted  happiness;  three  or  four 
children  sprang  fixmi  the  union.    A  few  years  passed  over  their  heads^ 
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and  aHhoi^  |wrtw|iB>  tusj  did  not  love  enh  cdiMr  to  tidend j  as  llwj 
faftd  done  in  tbnr  Hiore  yovUifiil  di^  ftiM  I  had  mmoa  to  bcKtr*  my 
van  tHideilj  iMadied  to  eacL  o&ei; 

Ithapfwiwd  one  anmmcr  that  wa  Tiailad  a  wafcginy  phaa  in  Aeaopth 
of  Engknd ;  during  oar  stay  here^  my  master  eontaeted  aa  aoqimint* 
anea  with  a  Mr.  Stanniogton,  a  very  gaatirmanly  yeong  JaBaw^  and 
he  freqaaotly  inntad  him  to  the  hoaai^  whaie  he  hecaan  a  general 
finFOorito  witn  iha  £unily.  Hymaatarwas  fbndof  hiUiaid%  aadloonleaa 
not  qiuto  aomnchathome  iatheeveningaaaheoBghttohaveheeii.  On  . 
occanona  oC  this  Idnd^  BEr.  Stanniugton  weald  fra^^iantly  aail  and  spend 
an  hoar  or  two  in  conversation  with  mj  mistvesi.  At  mk  thave  was  ne 
haan  in  theaa  interviews^  hot  at  last,  it  became  qoite  appamit  to  me  Aat 
Mr*  Stannington'a  visits  wne  heeomiag  too  mqueat  and  of  too  mmh, 
impoirtance  to  my  miatreasy  either  fiv  nry  master's  honoar  or  happiness. 
My  mastery  however,  did  not  perceive  it.  A  firiend,  however,  at  last 
undertook  die  diaagieeahle  office  of  patting  him  on  his  gasrd. 

^  Oh,  my  dear  mlow,"  said  my  master,  in  reply,  '*  there  is  nothings 
in  it — moth  obliged  to  yon  all  the  aaaie.  StanningtoB  ia  an  honourable 
fidbw,  asid  I  am  aore  woold  attempt  to  take  no  advantage  of  his  friend." 

^  It  ia  not  my  bonness,  ceztaittly  not,'*  said  the  friend;  ^  and  I 

The  reader  will  antieipato  the  seqnel — my  mistress  fell — she  became 
Ihe  victim  of  Ihe  frudnating  Staanmgtoo.  When  the  intimaey  eonld 
no  longer  be  concealed  from  die  ansospiooas  hnaband,  she  and  her 
paramonr  took  to  flight  to  esci^  the  vengeance  they  bodi  so  richly 
deserved.  She  left  her  children,  home,  friends^  station,  evarydiing,  for 
the  society  of  a  man  base  and  worthless  as  henelt  Oh !  wretehed — 
wietched  woman!  what  dicoghts  will  be  the  eompaanons  of  your  s<^* 
tnde?— what  remorse,  what  oorroding  caie  will  parsoe  yon  whithersoever 
yon  bend  your  steps  ?  —  what  hours  and  momenta  of  unspeakable 
agony  j<m  must  endure,  when  laid  upon  voar  bed  of  death  I  There  shall 
be  no  friend  to  mark  the  period  of  your  ossolution — no  child  to  offiBr  up 
a  prayer  for  the  welfisre  oi  year  aoul  I 

The  fugitives  proceeded  to  the  nearest  seaport  town,  and  took  their 
passages  for  Amenca  by  a  vesad  duit  was  on  the  eve  of  ailing.  A  few 
hours  after  the  vesael  left  the  pori^  my  mistress,  as  if  to  Mve  away  all 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  pulled  me  from  her  finger,  and  hurled  me  into 
the  sea. 

It  would  only  he  reasonable  to  suppose  that  my  adventures  were  now 
&irly  at  an  end:  but  no,  remarkable  as  it  may^  appear,  it  was  not  so. 

Tne  last  part  of  my  story  will  be  the  most  incredulous  of  all.  I  was 
swallowed  by  a  greedy  fish,  which,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  was  caught  by 
some  fishermen.  The  fish  was  carried  to  market  and  sold ;  it  waa  bought 
by  the  housekeeper  of  a  gentleman;  when  it  was  opened,  I  waa  ^covered 
and  taken  out,  and  on  being  examined,  was  supposed  to  be  a  weddingp- 
nng,  and  the  {uroperty  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  perished  at  sea. 

As  a  curiosity,  I  was  placed  in  a  glass-case  and  presented  to  die 
museum  of  die  town,  and  a  card  was  inserted  within  tne  case  with  die 
latter  portion  of  my  history  written  upon  it.  If  the  whole  were  known, 
I  dioidd,  I  suspect^  become  a  great  deal  more  interesting  stiU,  and  it  is 
theiefi)ie  that  I  have  been  induced  to  publish  my  memoini  ta  txttmio. 
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THE  MGHTEENTH  GENTUKTi 

OB,  IXiLirBntA.TX<nf  8  or  THX  MAKHBRS  AIRO  customs  of  OUB  CrBAXIV- 

VATIOBBS. 

Bt  AxBXAMDlBli  ABDBXWa. 
GAXBLIVO  IH  THE  XIGHTEENTH  OENTUBT. 

Thx  idltty  the  dafperatdy  the  migiuBe»aiid  the  hcydfiaij  the  knaye  aod 
the  fool,  hare  been  in  all  £^eneratioiii|  and  e?er  will  be,  gamUenL  Theie 
is  a  charm  in  the  uncertaintj,  the  gnmeniw^  the  apeculatiooy  the  hazvd  of 
gamkigy  which  daziles  the  joung,  and  e? en  aometfanea  attaets  the  wsry. 
The  eourtieiv  the  sta^esmany  the  general,  the  stodjobbeit^  and  tfie  mer- 
chant, are  they  not  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  gamUari  ?  Fer  xiches 
or  henoiir  depend  on  *^  how  diej  pby  thor  CMda^ — chaooa  haa  mnnetking 
ta  do  with  all  their  gains  and  losses. 

In  the  recofi^ised  gambling  of  stockjobbess  eveiy  deviee  was  leaoKted 
to  in  order  to  mfluence  the  stock-markeL  False  report^  eneoiaUj  during 
Oie  several  wars,  were  circulated;  sham  courieis  galloped  through  the 
streets,  spreading  uncertainty  and  mystery  over  the  aspect  of  afiairs  ;  and 
even  on  Jane  the  22nd,  1787,  we  find  a  woman  was  aratated  st  ihe 
£oyal  Exchange^  in  London,  for  vending  a  fictitioas  London  Gaxette 
Extraordinary,  giving  a  fabulous  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  troops,  which  caused  the  funds  to  &11  one  per  oent.l 

But  in  the  more  contraeted  sense  in  which  we  vndaivtaad  the  word 
'^  gambling/'  our  grandsires  appear  to  have  been  more  attached  to  it  than 
the  generations  raich  went  before  ihem.  The  actor  and  the  politician, 
the  divine  and  the  tradesman,  were  alike  infected  with  a  rage  fi»  gaming. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  lost  his  valuable  estate  of  Luccster  ^Jiibey  to 
Hanners  at  a  game  at  basset.  Peers  were  impoverished,  and  estates 
mortgaged  in  a  single  sitting,  and  the  man  who  had  entered  the  room  in 
a  state  ol  affluence,  rushed  madW  into  the  streets  at  night  peuulesst  and 
probably  in  debt  to  a  large  amoimL  The  ehocolat»-room0  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oharing-cross,  Leicester-fields,  and  Golden-square,  were  the 
principal  '^  hells"  of  ike  West-end,  and  it  was  not  Cur  for  ruin,  disgrace, 
and  aespair  to  find  oblivion  in  the  bosom  of  the  Serpentine  or  the 
Thames.  The  coffee-houses,  we  are  tdd,  aiost  notorious  for  gambling, 
were  ''White's  Chocolate  House»"  for  picket  or  basset  clnha^  in  1724; 
^  Littleman's,"  for  £mx>,  which  was  played  in  every  room ;  ''  Oldman's," 
'<TomV  ''Will's,"  and  ''Jonathan's"  Coffee-houses,  for  osabre,  pieket, 
and  k>a  About  1730,  the  "  Crown"  Coffee-house,  in  Bedfoid-row,  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  a  club  of  whist  players.  Early  in  the  oentuiy, 
although  Swift  mentions  it  as  a  clergyman's  game,  whist  appears  to  haw 
been  less  in  vogue^  except  with  fcx^en  and  servants,  among  whom  it 
kept  company  with  put  wd  all-fours.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  it 
in  Swift's  '*  Joumsi  to  Stella,"  we  should  surmise  that  ombre  was  in 
great  fashion  about  17lOto  1713,  as  was  crimp  among  the  ladies,  ae- 
cording  to  Steele ;  and,  in  1726  we  find,  in  ''  Gay's  Correspondence^"  a 
letter  to  Swifty  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  favour  in  which  the  game  of 
quadrille  was  then  held  :  *'  I  can  find  amusement  enov^h  without 
quadrille^  which  here  is  the  univenal  employment  of  lifii." 
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<<  Nay,"  cries  honest  Panon  Adams,  in  the  True  Briton  of  January 
the  28th,  1746,  ^'  the  holy  Sahhath  is,  it  seems,  prostituted  to  these 
wicked  reyellinffs,  and  card-plajing  goes  on  as  puhlidy  as  on  any  other 
day !  Nor  is  this  only  among  the  young  lads  and  damsels,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  know  no  better,  but  men  advanced  in  years,  and  grave 
matrons  are  not  ashamed  of  being  caught  at  the  same  pastime." 

The  Daily  Journal  of  January  the  9th,  1751,  gives  a  list  of  the 
officers  retained  '*  in  the  most  notorious  gaming-houses,"  showing  how  . 
these  matters  were  then  managed.     The  first  twelye  were  : 

'<  1.  A  commissioner,  always  a  proprietor,  who  looks  in  of  a  night,  and 
the  week's  account  is  audited  by  him  and  two  other  proprietors. 
"  2.  A  director,  who  superintends  the  room. 

<'  3.  An  operator,  who  deals  the  cards  at  a  cheating  game  called  fisux). 
"  4.  Two  crowpers  (croupiers),  who  watch  the  csprds  and  gather  the 
money  for  the  bamc 

"  5.  Two  pu£&,  who  have  money  given  them  to  decoy  others  to  play. 
"  6.  A  clerk,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  pufl&,  to  see  that  they  rink  none 
of  the  money  given  them  to  play  with. 

*<  7.  A  squib  is  a  puff  of  lower  rank,  who  serves  at  half-pay  salary 
while  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

'<  8.  A  fiasher,  to  swear  how  often  the  bank  has  been  stripped. 
"  9.  A  dunner,  who  goes  about  to  recover  money  lost  at  play. 
^*  10.  A  waiter,  to  fill  out  wine,  snu£P  candles,  and  attend  the  gaming- 
room. 

"11.  An  attorney — a  Newgate  solicitor. 

*<  12.  A  captain,  who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman  who  is  peevish  at  losing 
his  money.** 

The  green-rooms  of  the  theatres,  even,  were  the  scenes  of  great  domgs 
in  the  gaming  way;  and  Miss  Bellamy  tells  us  that  thousands  were 
frequency  lost  there  in  a  night-brings,  brooches,  watches,  professional 
wa^robes,  and  even  salaries  in  advance,  being  staked  and  lost  as  well  as 
money. 

It  was  in  vam  that  essays,  satires,  and  sermons  were  written  with  a  view 
to  checking  this  universal  vice.  Hogartn  has  depicted  it  in  all  its  horrors, 
whether  in  the  scene  where  it  first  leads  the  idle  apprentice  into  sin,  or  ia 
the  other,  where  it  shows  the  young  rake  the  way  to  gaol.  But  its  dread- 
ful consequences  were  most  forcibly  placed  before  me  eyes  of  the  in* 
Situated  town  by  Edward  Moore,  in  a  tragedy,  first  performed  at  Dnuy 
Lane  in  1753,  and  entitled  the  '*  Gamester."  How  did  ''the  town"  re* 
ceive  this  lesson  ?  The  '*  New  Theatrical  Dictionary"  says  :  **  With  all 
its  merits,  it  met  with  but  little  success,  the  general  cry  against  it  being 
that  the  distress  was  too  deep  to  be  borne.  Tet  we  are  rather  apt  to 
imagine  its  want  of  perfect  approbation  arose  in  one  part  (and  that  no 
inconsiderable  one)  of  the  audience  from  a  tenderness  of  another  land 
than  that  of  compassion,  and  that  they  were  less  hurt  by  the  distress  of 
Beverley  than  by  finding  their  darling  vice — their  favourite  folly — thus 
vehemently  attacked  by  the  strong  lance  of  reason  and  dramatic  execu- 
tion." 

But  this  absorbing  passion  was  not  confined  to  the  harsher  sex. 
Coteries  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  single  and  married,  had  theur  regular 
nights  of  meeting ;  and  the  household  expenses  were  occasionally  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  loss,  in  a  single  evening,  of  three  times  the  last 
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iiight*8  winnings,  which  bad  pacified  the  husband,  or,  maybe,  been  abeadj 
laid  out  in  a  new  brocaded  dress,  stomacher,  commode,  or  fan.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  terrible  moral  contained  in  the  ''  Lady's  Last 
Stake  ?'* — doubtless,  when  jewels  and  trinkets  had  been  successively  staked 
and  lost,  the  pearl  of  greatest  ralue — the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the 
sex — ^was  in  danger.  Swift  draws  a  true  but  satirical  picture  of  this  state 
of  things  in  his  '*  Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady  ;"  and  Hogarth  records  the 
participation  of  the  fair  in  this  eng^ssing  vice,  and,  in  his  *'  Taste  in 
High  Life,"  we  see  a  complete  pyramid,  composed  of  a  pack  of  cards,  and, 
on  the  floor  beside  them,  a- memorandum,  inscribed  ''Lady  Basto,  Dr.  to 
John  Pip,  for  cards,  300/."  Nay,  so  far  did  the  ladies  carry  this  infatua- 
tion, that  women  of  fashion  at  length  established  in  their  levees  regular 
whist-masters  and  professors  of  quadrille.  This  was  a  most  distressing 
feature  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  century — the  "  mothers  and  wives  of 
England" — (the  gentle  reformers  that  they  ought  to  be !) — following  the 
examples  of  their  husbands,  or  setting  them  to  their  children — making 
their  home  literally  a  '*  hell,"  and  their  unborn  children  paupers ! 

If  not  the  earliest,  at  least  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
national  spirit  of  gambling  which  displayed  itself  in  the  last  century,  was 
the  infatuation  which  led  all  classes  to  commit  themselves  to  the  alluring 
prospects  held  out  to  them  by  the  South-Sea  Company.  The  public 
creditor  was  offered  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  participation  in  the 
profits  of  a  new  trading  company,  incorporated  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the 
South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America."  But,  whatever  chances  of 
success  this  company  might  have  had,  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1718,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  concoctora  of  the  scheme  to  circulate  the  most  exaggerated  re- 
ports, falsify  their  books,  bribe  the  members  of  the  government,  and  re- 
sort to  every  fraudulent  means  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  their 
tottering  creation.  Wonderful  discoveries  of  valuable  resources  were 
trumped  up,  and,  by  the  mystery  which  they  contrived  to  throw  around 
the  whole  concern,  people's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  a  general  but  vague- 
impression  got  abroad  that  one  of  the  South- Sea  Company's  bonds  was 
talismanic,  and  there  was  no  reckoning  the  amount  of  profit  it  would 
bring  to  the  fortunate  possessor ;  the  smallest  result  expected  from  the 
enterprise  was,  that  in  twenty-six  years  it  would  pay  off  the  entire  amount 
of  the  National  Debt ! 

How  it  was  to  be  done  no  one  knew,  or  cared  to  inquire ;  it  was  su& 
cient  to  know  it  was  to  be  done.  Trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  was 
suspended,  every  pursuit  and  calling  neglected,  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  absorbed  by  this  enchanting  dream.  Money  was  realised 
in  every  way,  and  at  every  sacrifice  and  risk,  to  be  made  available  in  the 
purehase  of  South-Sea  Stock,  which  rose  in  price  with  the  demand,  from 
150/.  to  325/.  per  cent.  Fresh  speculators  came  pouring  in,  and  the 
price  went  up  to  1000/.  per  cent. !  Thb  was  at  the  latter  end  of  July ; 
but  lo !  a  whisper  went  fortii  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
Soutii-Sea  Company — the  chairman.  Sir  John  Blunt,  and  some  of  the 
directors  had  sold  their  shares — ^there  was  <*  a  screw  loose  somewhere ;" 
and,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  it  was  quoted  at  700/.  An  attempt  to 
allay  the  panic  was  made  by  the  directors,  who  called  a  meeting  on  the 
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adi,  at  Merohaat  Tailon'  Hall ;  but  in  the  evening  it  fell  to  640/.,  and, 
next  daj»  stood  at  540^  The  fever  had  been  suoeeeded  by  a  sfaiTanng 
fit,  and  it  w«s  rapidlj  running  down  to  zero !  lu  this  emergencj  tke 
king,  wbo  was  at  Hanover,  was  sent  for,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  called 
in  when  the  case  was  desperate.  He  eudeavouned  to  persuade  the  Bank 
of  England  to  ciieulate  the  company's  bonds,  but  in  vain ;  the  stock  fell 
to  lS5/»,  and  the  bubble  burst.  The  duration  of  this  public  *' deBiinm," 
as  Smollett  has  truly  called  it,  may  be  estimated  when  we  state  that  the 
biU  enabling  the  company  to  raise  the  subscription  reoeived  the  rcjal 
assent  on  the  7th  of  April,  1720,  ^th  the  stock  at  150/.,  that  the  pace 
subsequently  ran  up  to  1000/.,  and  that,  on  the  29th  of  September,  it 
had  again  sunk  to  150/.,  and  the  delusion  was  over,  and  the  nation  in  a 
state  of  panic,  with  puhUc  credit  ^shaken  to  its  centre.  Investigatiions 
were  now  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  this  marvellous 
fraud.  A  bill  was  first  passed  through  parliament  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  direotors  from  the  kingdom,  uid  then  a  committee  of  seciesy  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  their  accounts.  It  then  came  out  that  books 
had  been  desteoyed  or  concealed,  entries  eiased  and  altered,  and  accounts 
fidsified ;  that  the  king's  mistress  even,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  bad  re- 
ceived stock  to  the  amount  of  10,000/. ;  another  fnvourite,  the  Countess 
of  Platen,  10,000^;  the  Earl  of  Sudierland,  50,000/.;  eaeh  of  the 
Countess  of  Platen's  two  nieces,  10,000/1 ;  Mr.  Aislabie,  Chancelior  of 
the  Exchequer,  70^000/. ;  Mr.  Craggs,  h&et  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
659,000/.;  the  Eail  of  Sunderland,  160,000/.;  Mv.  Cragga,  joiMor, 
3(^0002. ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope, .  Secretary  of  the  TrMOiry,  two 
amounts,  one  of  10,000/.,.  and  another  of  47,000/.!  The  manner  in 
which  these  woithies,  who^  w«re  in  the  .secret^  could  aatioipate  and  influ- 
ence the  markets,  is  obvious.  Poor  Gay  had  received  an  allotment  of 
atook  from  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,^  whiohi  was  -at  one  time  worth  20,000/L ; 
but  he  clung  fast  to  the  bubble,  refused  to  sell  at  i^t  price,  and  waited 
till  it  was  worthless,  when  he  found  himself  hugging  the  shadow  of  a 
fortune  1  The  amount  of  the  company's  etook  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
was  found  to  be  37,800,000/.,  of  wliioh  24,500,000/.  bebnged  to  indi- 
vidual psoprieton.  As  some  compensation  to  these  raA  and  ruaed 
speculators,  the  estates  of  the  dixtectocs  were  confiscated.  &  George 
Caswell  was  expelled  the  House  61  Commons^  and  made  to  dicfgoxge 
250,000^ ;  AialaUe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  expeUed,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chairman,  was  stripped  of 
all  but  5000/. ;  and  Sir  John  f  eUowes  was  dejuived  of  233,000/. ;  and 
the  excitement  and  popular  j«sentment  was  so  iatsDse,  that  it  is  mar- 
vellous that  they  eseaped  with  their  Uvea, 

The  South«Se'a  frenzy  was  not  sufficient  to  engross  the  gandbling 
spirit  that  it  had  genemted;  simjokaneoudy  there  o«sed  up  a  <»ewd  of 
smaller  bubbles,  of  v^hich  Malcolm  counted  one  hundred  and  fifby««ix. 
The  titles  of  seme  of  them  were  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  madness 
which  had  seized  upon  the  nation  ! 

'*  Companies  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking  bunness  and  furnishing 
funerals,  capital  1,200,000/.,  at  the  Fleece  Tavern"  (ominous  signl), 
'*Conkhill-.-for  discounting  pensions,  2000  shares,  at  the  Globe  Tavern — 
for  preventing  and  suppressing  thieves,  and  insuring  all  persons'  goods 
from  the  same  (!),  capital  2,000,000/.,  at  Cooper's— for  making  (^  Joppa 
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and  Castile  soajH  ^  the  Cas^  Tavern— -for  sweeping  the  streets — ^for 
maintaining  bastard  children — ^for  improving  gardens  and  raising  fruit- 
trees,  at  Garrawaj's — ^for  insuring  horses  against  natoral  death,  accident, 
or  theft,  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  Smithfield — another  at  Robin's,  of  the 
same  nature^  capital  2,000,000/. — for  introducing  the  breed  of  asses  (!)-— 
an  insQxanoe  company  against  ike  thefts  of  servants,  3000  shaies  of 
1000/,  each,  at  the  Devil  Tavern— foe  a  perpetual  motion,  by  means  of  a 
wheel  moving  by  force  of  its  own  weight,  capital  1,000,000/.,  at  the 
Ship  Tavern,"  &c.,.  d^  The  Prince  of  Wales  became  governor  of  a 
Welsh  Copper  Con^any ;  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was  chainnan  of  the 
York-buil<£Dg8  Company^  and  of  another  compaay  for  building  houses  in 
London  and  Westaninster. 

Many  of  these  speculations  were  jealously  prosecuted  by  the  South-Sea 
Company^  bnt  they  all  suooeeded,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  spreading 
Ae  general  panic  The  amount  of  cuiital  proposed  to  be  raised  by  these 
countless  senemes  was  three  hundrea  milliozis  sterlings— exceeding  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  £<ngland !  The  most  amusiog  instance  of  the 
blind  credulity  of  the  public  was  in  the  success  which  attended  one  wily 
projecti»v  who,  well  knowing  the  value  of  mystery,  publiAed  the  follow- 
ing proposal : 

''  This  day,  the  8<ih  instant,  at  Sam's  Coffi9e4iouae«  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  book  will  be  opened  for  entering 
into  a  joint  co-partnership  for  canying  on  aihing  that  will  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concemeil." 

The  particulars  of  this  notable  scheme  were  not  to  be  revealed  for 
a  month,  and,  '*  in  the  mean  time,"  sars  Smollett,  '^  he  declared  that 
every  person  paying  two  guineas  should  be  entitled  to  a  subscription  of 
one  hundred  ponndB,  which  would  produce  that  sum  yeaily.  In  one 
forenoon  the  adventurer  received  a  thousand  of  these  subscriptions,  and, 
in  the  evening,  set  out  far  another  kingdom !" 

Some  curious  satires  of  these  several  schemes  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  in.  the  shape  of  apack  of  playing*cards.  Thus,  one  is  a 
caricature  of  Yozk-buildings,  with  the  following  lines  beneath  it: 

Ton  that  are  blest  with  wealth  by  your  Creator, 
Aad  want  to  drown  your  money  m  Tkames  water. 
Buy  bat  Yoik-buildings,  axul  the  eiateni  tiiere 
Will  sink  more  pence  than  any  fool  can  spare. 

A  slup^bnilding  company  is  thus  ridiculed : 

Who  bat  a  nest  of  blockheads  to  their  cost 
Would  build  new  ships  for  freight  when  trade  is  lost  ? 
To  raise  £Desh  barques  must  surely  be  anrasing, 
When  hundreds  rot  in  dock  for  want  of  rising. 

The  Pennsylvanian  Land  Company  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  satire : 

Gome,  all  ye  saints,  that  would  for  little  bay 
Great  tracts  of  land,  and  care  not  where  they  lie, 
Deal  witii  vour  Quaking  friends^-thev^e  men  of  lights- 
The  spirit  hates  deceit  and  soonis  to  hite. 

The  Company  for  the  Insurance  of  Horses'  Lives  against  Death  or 
Accident  is  thus  dealt  with : 

2  B  2 
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You  that  keep  hotaes  to  preaenre  your  ease, 
And  pads  to  please  your  wives  wd  mistresses. 
Insure  their  fiyes,  and,  if  thej  die  we'll  make 
!Full  satisfaction— or  be  bound  to  break  ! 

Smollett  gives  us  a  more  dismal  picture.  *'  The  whole  nation,"  be 
says,  ''was  infested  with  the  spirit  of  stock-jobbing  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  All  distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and  circum- 
stances were  swallowed  up.  Exchange-alley  was  filled  with  a  strange 
concourse  of  statesmen  and  clergymen,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  physicians,  lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  females ;  all 
other  professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neglected." 

In  this  state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  lottery 
schemes  were  received  with  favour,  when  the  government  were  forced  to 
resort  to  them  as  a  means  of  raising  the  supplies ;  but  what  u  remarkable^ 
is  the  amount  of  superstition  which  was  connected  with  the  working  of 
them.  The  chance  of  a  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pound  prize  was  too 
dazzling,  and  the  tickets  were  bought  up  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
issued ;  nay,  scarcely  had  "  the  scheme'*  of  the  "  New  State  Lottery" 
made  its  appearance  in  the  London  CrazeUe^  before  the  offices  of  the 
agents  and  contractors  to  whom  the  distribution  of  the  tickets  fell,  were 
besieged  by  impatient  applicants ;  for,  as  Fielding  says  in  his  &rce  of  the 
"Lottery," 

A  lotteiy  is  a  taxation 

Upon  all  the  fools  in  creation ; 
And  Heaven  be  prais'd, 
It  is  easily  raisea — 

Credulity's  always  in  fashion. 

The  rage  for  a  '<  ticket  in  the  lottery"  was  a  species  of  monomania 
with  which  few  people  were  not  infected,  from  the  nobleman  who  could 
afford  to  purchase  a  whole  ticket,  to  the  servant  who  raised  the  sum 
(often,  as  has  been  proved,  by  pilfering)  necessary  to  purchase  a  sixteenth. 
Long  and  serious  was  the  consideration  in  the  choice  of  an  agent. 
'*  Hazard"  was  a  famous  name ;  nay,  ''  Winpenny"  was  better,  and  his 
office  was  the  Kind's  Arms,  Saint  Punstan's  Church :  he  had  sold  the 
twenty  thousand  prize  in  the  last  lottery  (and  our  speculator  never  paused 
to  think  that  this  very  fact  would  reduce  the  amount  of  probability  of  his 
selling  one  in  the  present);  but  then  "Groodluck" — that  had  a  more 
musical  sound !  The  case  was  perplexing,  and  the  anxious  speculator  long 
wavered  in  doubt  and  hesitation,  till  a  bill  is,  perchance,  thrust  into  his 
hand  with  some  doggerel  song,  ending  in  such  a  chorus  as— 

For  oh !  'tis  Bith,  'tis  BisH,  'tis  BISH, 

Who  sends  the  cash  around ; 
I  only  wish  a  friend  in  Bish, 

And  thirty  thousand  pound ! 

or  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  '*  Frizes  sold  by  Bish  IIP  in  former  lot- 
teries decides  his  choice,  and  to  Bish's  office,  accordingly,  he  hies.  But 
now  interposes  another  momentous  question — What  number  shall  he 
choose  ?  Three  is  lucky — so  is  twelve — seven  is  decidedly  unlucky :  there 
must  not  be  a  seven  in  the  number,  nor  must  it  be  divisible  by  seven ; 
no,  it  shall  be  welve,  or  one  of  the  multiples  of  twelve ;— or  he  will  con« 
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salt  a  friend,  who  has  been  fortunate  in  his  former  selections :  he  chose 
Gideon  Gooseys  number  for  him,  and  it  was  a  prise ;  he  advised  Tom 
Fool  in  his  purchase,  and  it  turned  up  a  thousand  pounds;— yes,  he 
would  seek  his  lucky  friend,  and  have  his  opinion  as  to  the  number  likely 
to  win  the  grand  prise.  Such  was  the  usual  manner  of  fixing  upon  a 
number  in  the  choice  of  a  lottery-ticket ;  but  occasionally  a  fortune-teller 
was  consulted,  and  the  figures  which  she  pretended  to  discern —and  which 
the  credulity  of  her  dupe  readily  pointed  out — in  the  grounds  of  coffee  or 
the  formation  of  the  fire,  were  instantly  noted  down,  and  the  ticket 
whose  number  correspended  vrith  them  anxiously  secured,  even  at  a  heavy- 
premium  ;  or,  as  was  the  cant  term  for  buying  a  ticket,  '*the  horse*'  was 
^'  hired/'  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  the  recollection  even  of  many 
who  may  read  these  pages  will  testify  to  its  truth  (for  lotteries  lingered 
into  the  present  century).  The  superstition  and  credulity  of  lottery 
speculators  were  truly  ridiculous.  A  squintiug  woman,  auguring  ill-luck, 
was  the  most  hideous  demon  they  could  encounter ;  whilst  a  man,  labour- 
ing under  the  same  obliquity  of  vision,  and  who  was  supposed  to  import 
good  fortune,  became  a  rery  angel  in  their  eyes.  Dreams  were  held  of 
manrellous  account ;  but,  if  a  crumb  fell  from  the  table,  or  but  a  grain  of 
salt  were  spilled  on  the  morning  of  <<  the  drawing,"  what  losses  did  it  not 
portend! 

But  the  eyentful  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  thousands — 
the  question  of  life  or  death  to  many — pregnant  with  joy  and  misery, 
success  and  disappointment — ^now  approaches,  and  the  sanguine  holder  of 
a  lottery-ticket,  already  the  confident  possessor  of  a  prize  of  twentj 
thousand  pounds,  disdains  to  walk  to  the « scene  of  his  anticipated 
triumph,  and  hires  a  hackney-coach  from  the  nearest  stand,  or  perhaps  a 
brass-nailed  leather  chair,  to  carry  him  to  Guildhall.     What  ?  walk ! 
He,  the  holder  of  a  ticket  which  will  soon  be  drawn  a  prize !     Fsha ! 
''  Coach !  coach  I     To  Guildhall — as  fast  as  you  like !"     No  quibbling 
about  the  fare— there  is  no  occasion  for  economy  now ;  the  only  con- 
sideration is  speed,  for  the  speculator  is  impatient  to  grasp  his  coming 
fortune.    How  crowded  is  the  old  hall  with  anxious  faces — some  beaming 
with  hope ;  others  betraying  a  mixed  sensation,  half  hope,  half  fear ;  others, 
affain,  bent  seriously  on  the  ground,  their  owners  wondering,  evidently, 
when  the  drawing  will  commence — when  their  respective  numbers  will  be 
drawn— what  they  will  be,  prizes  or  blanks ;  if  prizes,  of  what  amount ;  if 
blanks  — — .     See !  the  sleeves  of  the  Bluecoat-boy,  who  is  to  draw  the 
numbers,  are  turned  up  at  the  wrist.     And  why  is  this  ?     To  prevent  his 
concealing,  as  he  was  once  suspected  of  doing,  a  prize  beneath  his  cuff. 
And  now  die  wheel  revolves —a  prize  is  drawn !    What  number  ?    Hush ! 
Silence  there !     Ha !  is  it  possible  ?     Yes,  yonder  buxom  servant,  whose 
countenance  has  been  changing  alternately  from  white  to  red,  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  a  sixteenth  of  the  prize. 
That  babe,  who  is  fretting  and  screaming  in  its  mother's  arms,  is  the  all- 
unconscious  owner  of  another  portion— and  a  long  history  the  proud 
mother  has  to  tell  to  the  surrounding  crowd  of  Uiat  same  screaming 
babe:  how  that  she  had  purchased  the  share  with  the  money  she  had 
saved  up  when  <<  in  service" — ^how  she  had  held  him  forth,  and  allowed 
his  tiny  hand-— oh,  bless  it! — to  dive  among  the  numbers — and  how 
he  drew  forth  from  among  the  mass— bless  his  little  heart !  he  did— 
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the  identical  one  ihat  had  obtained  ibe  prim;  and,  as  ke  Iddka  and 
frets  in  the  oppressiTe  heat  of  the  hall,  what  an  innocent  aooeesory  doe» 
he  seem  to  hare  been  to  his  own  fortone  I     But,  hark  I  something^  with- 
draws the  attention  of  her  audience :  a  bnsz  had  reoommenoed  at  the- 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  but  now  everything  is  hushed.     Once  more  the 
wheel  of  fortune  flies  round,  and  this  time  is  drawn a  blank !     Note- 
yonder  man,  who  has  been  straining  and  stretching  his  neck  to  see  &» 
number  exhibited,  or  hear  it  pronounced — he  is  tiie  possessor  of  the- 
ticket.  Poor  fellow !    Mark  his  countenance — how  the  ray  of  hope  whidft 
had  previously  illumined  it  disappears !     This  was  his  last  attempt ;  lor 
years  he  had  been  hoarding  up  a  Httie  money  for  a  risk  in  this  loftteiy» 
and  had  inrested  it  in  an  entire  ticket,  and  now  he  has  lost  it  all.     For 
himself  he  cares  not :  his  days  cannot  be  Tcry  many  more,  and  the 
workhouse  is  open  to  him  ;  but  it  was  for  his  orphan  granddiild— to  sup* 
port  her  when  he  was  gone,  to  keep  her  from  the  streets  and  wretched* 
ness.     Poor  fellow !     He  busies  his  £sce  in  his  hands,  but  dsie  not  tiiink 
of  home.     Bm^l  peer,  who  standest  by  his  side,  and  hast  eome  meiety 
for  amusement  and  to  see  the  drawing,  a  score  of  pounds  taken  fiom> 
your  great  store  would  not  be  missed—Hake  pity  on  the  wretch,  and 
sasre,   oh!    save  the  child!      Equally  unsuccessful  have  been  idl  hi» 
former  attempts :  he  feels  that  he  is  doomed.     And  this,  which  had  beeik 
the  constant  theme  of  his  conveieation  and  the  subject  of  his  ihougfats  ^y 
day,  and  the  substance  of  his  dreams  by  night,  when,  awaking,  he 'had 
fondled  the  child,  and,  calling  it  by  endearing  names,  cried  in  his  mad- 
dening hopefulness,  "  You  shall  ride  in  a  carrkge,  Nelly— yon  shall  be- 
nch, Nelly,  and  keep  your  poor  old  grandfather  I^-^tbis,  for  which  he 
had  denied  himself  the  few  luxuries  which  lus  scanty  means  would  h»ve 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  and  perhaps,  eyen,  robbed  Nature  of  her  due— 
this,  for  which  he  had  at  last  sacrificed  his  sdC-respect,  and  carried  hi» 
long-preserred  and  carefully-cherished  wedding  suit  to  the  pawnbroker's 
— this,  for  the  issue  of  which  he  had  induced  his  importunate  and 
clamorous  creditors  to  wait — ^this  last  chance  lost»  his  last  hope  went  with 
it.     There  was  now  nothing  before  him  but  tiie  woriihouse  or  the  gaoL 
Stay!    Yes,  there  was— ^theriTcr!   For  the  poor  little  orphan  at  home 
— ^lost  child ! — the  carriage  never  came ! 

Frightful  evils  grew  out  of  these  state  lotteries ;  in  many  eases  they 
rendered  the  unfortunate  speculator  a  maniac  and  a  suicide — in  many 
more  they  encouraged  dishonesty  and  crime.  In  1 754  tiie  agents  ana 
their  friends,  it  was  dncovered,  were  in  the  habit  of  monopolbing  the 
tickets  by  means  of  using  various  false  names — although  the  LoMery 
Act  specially  prohibited  any  one  person  from  holding  more  than  twenty 
tickets — and  carried  this  system  on  to  such  an  extent,  defaulting  if  un» 
successful,  and  causing  serious  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  evil,, 
and  one  man,  on  its  sugg^ion,  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Singes 
Bench,  and  fined  a  thousand  pounds.  Neither  were  these  agents  consi- 
dered by  the  public  immaculate  or  incapable  of  cheating  their  infatuated 
customers,  for,  in  1774,  Hazard  and  Co.  advertbe  that  they  have  made 
an  affidavit  before  the  L(»d  Mayor  that  they  will  ^^  justly  and  lumestfy 
pay  the  prizes" — an  assurance,  intended  to  inspire  confidence,  wfaiidb 
hints  significantiy  at  the  existence  of  distrust. 
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But  the  agents  were  sometimes  victimised  themselves  by  a  class  of  ad- 
venturers yet  more  cuDDing  and  unscrupulous.  Several  of  the  *'  lottery- 
ofiBce  keepers*'  as  they  were  called  had  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  their 
shops,  in  which  they  pursued  the  lucrative  business  of  '*  insuring  num- 
bers.*' Thus  a  person  having  a  superstitious  prejudice  in  favour  of  any 
particular  number,  but  without  the  means  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
ticket  of  the  corresponding  number,  would,  on  payment  of  a  shilling  to 
the  agent,  effect  an  insurance  on  it^  by  which,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
drawn  a  prize,  he  would  receive  the  amount  for  which  he  might  have 
insured  it.  This  betting  practice  (for  such  it  was), — ^which,  in  fact, 
formed  a  lottery  on  a  smaller  scale—was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  superseded  in  some  degree  the  purchase  of  tickets.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  these  illicit  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  a  surrep- 
titious manner,  the  door  being  secured  against  intruders  before  the  agent 
would  enter  upon  the  business  of  ia6urance.  To  praclase  a  fraud  upon 
these  insorera  was  excusable,  and  tolerably  safe,  seeing  that  they  had  no 
redress  at  law.  Persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  drawing  of 
the  lotteries,  which  usually  took  place  at  about  eight  o'ckxsk  in  the  eveo- 
ii^,  and,  posting  their  agents  along  the  shortest  cut  to  the  insurance 
office,  the  instant  a  prize  was  drawn  a  messenger  was  sent  to  oom- 
munieate  the  number  of  it  to  the  first  of  these  living  telegraphs,  or,  as 
they  were  popularly  called,  '^  earner  pigeons."  The  information  was 
rapidly  conveyed  along  the  line  till  it  reached  the  last,  who  forthwith 
mshed  to  the  office  and  insured  the  number  heavily  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  insorer  received  intelligence  by  some  less  rapid  mode  of  communica- 
tion that  it  was  a  prize,  and  the  sum  insured  was  accordingly  the  boohr 
of  the  party  insured  and  his  accomplices.  To  guard  agaiust  this  fraud, 
the  keepers  of  the  insurance-offices  subsequently  closed  their  doors  as 
soon  as  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  had  commenced ;  but  even  then  they 
were  cheated,  for  the  number  of  a  prize  just  drawn  has  been  thrust 
tfafoogh  the  keyhole  and  received  unnoticed  by  one  of  the  crowd  who 
was  waiting  inside  the  office,  under  lock  and  key,  to  insmre* 

The  keeper  of  one  of  these  offices  is  made  to  say,  in  a  farce  written  in 
1781,  and  entitled  <'  The  Temple  of  Fortune  :"  *<  Bolt  the  door,  for  it 
glows  near  nine  o'clock,  and  mind  that  bo  one  stands  near  the  door,  as  a 
carrier  pigeon  may  fly  through  the  keyhole,  for  such  things  have  been 
known."  From  the.  same  farce  it  would  appear  that  the  lottery-office 
keepers  would  sometimes  sell  a  number  twice  over,  for,  on  a  Frenchman 
applying  for  No.  45,  the  keeper  says,  aside,  after  selling  it  to  him,  '^  That 
was  drawn  yesterday,  ^ythe-by,  but  he  will  have  nearly  as  good  a  chance 
with  that  as  any  other." 
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BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  FRANCE,  AND  THE 
REGIMENTAL  SYSTEM. 

The  progressive  steps  in  the*  organisatioD  of  regiments  have  been 
•esceedingly  slow ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  age  has  effected  scKne 
change  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  more  especially 
marlang  an  advance  in  the  art  of  war.  General  Viscount  Hardinge, 
who  belongs  to  the  traditions  of  bygone  days,  and  acts  upon  the  pre- 
cedents of  a  war  of  thirty  years  ago,  admits  that  certain  changes  have, 
in  the  interval,  taken  place;  that  the  Mini6  rifle  is  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  old  musket;  that  the  French  have  derived  some  advantage  in 
the  civil  departments  of  military  administration  by  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience in  Africa;  but  he  also  avers  that  there  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
continental  Power  a  force  so  excellent  as  our  regimental  system,  which 
has  given  to  the  men  drilled  and  trained  in  it  feelings  of  affection  and 
pride  in  each  other  not  known  in  other  countries ;  and  he  believes  that 
u  their  efficiency  as  soldiers  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
We  are  happy  in  believing  this  to  be  true  to  the  letter,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  some  misgivings  as  to  the  existence  of  great  individual  helpless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  8oi(Uer,  and  of  important  grievances  in  the  matter  - 
of  promotion,  especially  among  officers.  We  at  the  same  time  feel 
assured,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  perfection  of  our  regimental  system 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  soldier,  that  the  whole  will  undergo  g^at  and 
important  changes  under  the  pressure  of  a  distant  war  carried  on  against 
incomparably  the  most  gigantic  military  power  the  world  ever  saw.  We 
feel  certain  that  such  changes  are  necessary  to  ensure  success,  and  are 
demanded  by  the  progress  of  science  and  art,  affecting  as  they  do  both 
the  military  and  civil  systems  of  administration,  and  that  they  will  be 
insisted  upon  by  a  generally  more  enlightened  and  liberal  public  opinion 
than  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

The  great  fact,  however,  which  we  wish  to  dwell  upon  at  the  present 
moment  is,  that  all  history  teaches  us  that  the  military  system  has  always 
undergone  a  grater  or  less  change  in  almost  every  reigpi,  whether  in 
France  or  in  England,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  that 
reign,  and  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  war.  There  are  many 
military  men  now  living  who  remember  the  pig-tail,  and  it  is  not  a  year 
ago  that  a  general  officer  denounced  the  Minie  rifle,  now  proclaimed  by  the 
oommander-in-chief  to  be  superior  to  anything  we  .have  ever  had.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  military  as  in  other  matters  we  should  beware 
of  prejudices.  While  changes  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  adopted,  the 
power  of  any  in  authority  to  set  aside  improvements,  merely  because  they 
-do  not  belong  to  the  old  system  of  things,  should  be  most  jealously 
watched.  Improvements,  public  men  and  ministers  like  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Lord  Grey  have  admitted,  are  always  a  matter  of  slow 
and  weary  work  in  this  country.  It  is  the  more  essential,  then,  that 
when  public  opinion  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of  an  improvement, 
universally  recognised  as  such,  that  its  voice  should  be  listened  to. 

France  was  indebted  to  its  first  organised  troops  to  the  necessity  it  was 
placed  in  of  opposing  the  English  crossbow-men,  and  with  which  view  it 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  creimequiniers.     The  Swiss  intro- 
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dueed  the  r^mental  system  into  the  same  conntry,  where  either  thej  or 
the  Scotch  were  at  all  times  the  guardians  of  the  monarchy.  In  Loais 
XIIL's  time  there  was  the  same  absence  of  all  military  organisation,  the 
same  irregukrity  as  to  time  or  period  of  services,  the  same  accidental 
method  of  recraitine,  as  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  Swiss,  Germans, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  other  foreigners  composed  the  only  permanent  soldiery. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1616,  Louis  fused  the  Swiss  companies  under* 
Galatti  into  the  three  companies  attached  to  his  own  person,  forming  of 
the  whole  one  complete  regiment,  under  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Guards. 
This  was  the  first  Swiss  regiment  organised  in  France.  Louis  was  then 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  persuaded  hy  the  jealous  intriguers 
around  his  person  to  rid  himself  of  the  queen-mother,  Maria  of  Medicis, 
and  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  whom  they  accused  of  usurping  the  royal 
prerogatiyes. 

Concino  Concini,  Marquis  d'Ancre,  was  a  Florentine  by  hirth.  He 
accompanied  the  Queen  Maria  of  Medicis  to  France,  as  first  esquire,  in 
1600.  The  charge  of  first  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber  was  pur- 
chased for  him  from  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  marquisate  of  Ancre 
from  the  Humi^res  family,  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  He  afterwards 
became  a  councillor  of  state,  minister,  governor  of  several  provinces,  and 
a  marshal  of  France.  No  wonder  that  his  success  excited  the  jealousy  of 
l^e  princes  of  the  blood  and  of  the  great  men  of  the  time.  But  he  was 
loyal  to  the  king,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  was  raising  a  corps  of 
7000  men,  at  his  own  expense,  to  maintain  the  royal  authority. 

The  24th  of  April,  1617,  at  the  moment  when  the  Marshal  d'Ancre 
was  passing  through  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  preceded  by  fifty  persons  of 
his  escort,  the  Marquis  of  Vitry,  captain  of  the  guards,  charged  with  his 
arrest,  demanded  his  sword  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  the  marshal  having 
refused  to  surrender  it,  several  pistol-shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell 
beneath  a  multitude  of  swords,  which  disputed  with  one  another  the 
glory  of  putting  an  end  to  him.  His  clothes  and  arms  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  Louis  XI 11.,  amidst  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi!  The  colonel  of 
the  Corsicans,  Jean  Baptiste  d'Omano,  took  the  young  king  up  in  bis 
arms,  and  held  him  out  to  the  murderers.  **  Many  thanks  to  you,"  he 
said  to  them,  **  now  I  am  king !"  And  an  hour  afterwards  all  Paris 
repeated  these  words :  '^  The  king  b  king !" 

The  body  of  Concini,  buried  without  ceremony,  was  exhumed  b^  the 
fiirious  population,  and  dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Pont-Neuf.  He  was  hung  by  the  feet  to  one  of  the  gibbets  which  he 
had  erected  for  those  who  should  speak  ill  of  him.  Having  been  dragged 
thence  to  the  Gr^ve,  he  was  there  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Every 
one  wished  to  have  a  bit  of  the  "  excommunicated  Jew,"  as  he  was 
called;  his  ears  were  sold  at  a  high  price,  his  bowels  were  cast  into  the 
river,  and  his  bloody  remains  burnt  on  the  Pont-Neu^  before  the  statue 
of  Henri  IV.  The  next  day  his  ashes  were  sold  at  the  fourth  of  a 
crown  tiie  ounce.  The  passion  of  revenge  was  such  that  a  man  tore  out 
his  heart,  cooked  it  on  some  charcoal,  and  devoured  it  in  nublic.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris,  to  whom  Omaho  announced  his  death,  took  pro- 
ceedings against  his  memory,  and  condemned  his  wife  to  be  burnt  alive 
as  a  witch. 

Louis  XIV.  had  not  only  Swiss,  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch,  Liegeois, 
Italians,  Corsicans,  Swedes,  Savoisiens,  Piedmontese,  Spaniards,  Flem- 
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iDgB,  DMMf 9  Poltfy  Groats,  and  Hm^faiians  in  his  wamat^  but  aba 
English.  The  HnngariaBS  first  introduced  the  name  of  hussars  into  the 
military  language  of  the  west.  The  void  is  derived  firom  husz,  which 
signifies  twenty  in  their  langnagei  their  levy  being  .at  the  rate  of  one  in 
twenty* 

The  oompany,  so  called,  of  Gendannes  Anglais,  was  taken  o?erto 
France  in  1667  by  Lord  George  Hamilton.  It  was  said  to  he  composed 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Catholics,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
gnard  of  Charles  XL,  and  whose  dismissal  had  been  insisted  upon  by 
the  English  Parliament.  Louis  XIV.,  finding  that  they  were  ^^bons 
hommes  et  bien  faits,"  after  having  j^aced  the  8cotdi  in  the  Gendarmerie 
Ecossaise,  organised  a  oompany  of  English  gendarmes  of  the  remainder, 
resendng  to  himself  the  captaincy,  and  appranting  Hamilton  captain* 
lieutenant. 

The  regimental  cdonrs  bore  a  sun  and  eight  ei^lets  flying  towards  it^ 
the  whole  worked  in  g<dd,  as  was  also  the  device — Tuum  ad  te  no9  voeat 
airdor*  The  king  had  adopted  the  sun  as  an  emblem.  The  device  of 
the  English  gendannes  was  therefore  a  flattery  to  the  great  monardi. 

The  uniform  of  both  companies  was — coat,  lining  and  £scings  of  red 
doth,  bordered  with  silver  throughont,  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  laced 
with  silver ;  scarlet  wttstooat,  red  breeches,  top  boots,  hat  bordered  with 
sik«r,  black  codcade,  buttons  silvered.  The  first  company  wore  a  sash  of 
yrilow  silk,  the  second  one  of  violet.  The  arms  were  the  mousqueton — 
a  short  musket  or  blunderbuss— *a  sword,  and  pistols.  The  hane-doths 
were  also  red,  bordered  with  silver. 

The  French  got  g^radnally  admitted  into  this  guard  of  honour,  and 
finished  by  defmving  it  entirely  >of  its  national  charaoter.  When  it  was 
disbanded^  in  1788,  the  name  nad  for  a  long  time  previously  been  a  mis- 
nomer. 

Thomas  Rokeby  raised  an  English '  regiment  in  1645,  which,  after 
seeing  some  service,  was  incorporated  with  the  Scotch  Guards.  Robert  of 
Bavaria,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  also  raised  a  regiment  in  1646,  which  was 
ineorporated  in  that  of  Rokeby.  Another,  distinguished  as  the  Royal 
English,  was  raised  in  1672  by  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

John  Churchill^  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  raised  no  less  than 
four  English  regiments,  those  of  Reynell,  of  Carlisle,  of  Dunkin,  and  of 
ChnrchUl,  between  1671  and  1678.  At  the  same  time  that  Monmonth 
and  Marlborough  were  fighting  in  the  service  of  France,  the  grand 
monarch  had  also  in  his  service  the  king^s  guards,  the  queen's  foot  dra^ 
goons,  the  English  regiment  of  Charlemont,  and  the  English  regiment 
of  Limerick,  as  well  as  of  a  whole  host  of  other  Irish  regiments,  who  all 
went  over  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  captulation  of  Limerick. 

The  decisive  victory  obtained  by  Turenne,  on  the  downs  of  Dunkerqne 
over  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Cond^,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  auxiliaries,  more  espedaily  Dillon's  Irish,  the  ■  Scotch  gen- 
darmes, and  Lockhart's  English.  Cond6  inquired  of  the  Duke  of  Yorir, 
afterwards  James  II.,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  if  he  had  ever 
been  present  at  a  battle.  <'  Never,"  answered  the  duke.  <^  Well,  then/* 
xeplied  the  French  prince,  ''in  an  hour  you  will  see  how  we  shall  lose 
one."     The  same  regiments  distingpuished  themselves  greatly  in  the  cam* 

r*gn  in  Fkndefs,  carried  on  by  Louis  XIV.  upon  the  death  of  Philip  IV. 
was  in  consequence  of  his  victories  in  Flanders  and  in  Aisatia  that 
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Louis  okteiiMd  the  soname  of  <<  the  Gireat."  Hktofy  now  ioquixcs  to 
what  WB8  he  indebted  Hor  thai  ofuthet.  To  his  genius,  to  that  of  hia 
ministen,  or  to  his.  ,anny,  which  ooontod  in  its  zanks  dO,0(X>  foreign 
trooM? 

The  great  battle  of  the  Boyne  drove  James  II.  and  the  Bake  of 
Berwiek  for  a  third  time  to  the  country  of  their  predileetiony  but  this  time 
with  upwards  of  2Q,000  Irish  soldiers  and  citizens.  The  duke  became 
what  lus  &ther  never  was— a  distinguished  military  leader. 

The  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  grandson  of  Philip  V.,  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  caused  Grcrmany,  England,  and  the  United  Provioces  to  enter 
into  the  alliance  of  1701,  to  restrain  the  ambitions  projects  of  this  great 
monarch.  The  allies  had  for  captains — Lord  GhurohiU,  who  had  secured 
the  crown  of  England  to  WilHam,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  JStf  aarl* 
borough,  was  destined  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  King  of  France  ;  the 
other  was  Prince  Eugene,  once  Chevalier  de  Carignan,  and  afterwarda 
Abbe  of  Savoy,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  refused  a  regiment  as  an  ia- 
capable^  and  who  revenged  himself  by  ten  viotoriee  for  the  mistake. 

The  Irish  resisted  Prince  Eugene  suceessfully  at  Cremona,  but  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  or  Hoofastett,  as  the  French  call  it,  began  thafceeriea 
of  revesses  which,  towards  the  decline  of  his  days,  obscured  ^e  brilliancy 
of  the  more  glorious  epochs  of  the  great  king's  life.     Ramiiliers  followed 

auiekly  upon*  Blenheim,  and  amonc^  those  who  fought  most  gallantW  in 
^e  field,  and  whoporished  rather  Aan  yield,  were  Charles  O'Brien,  Clarl 
of  Clare,  in  command  of  aa  Irish  regiment^  and  Zurlauben,  commander  of 
the  Swiss  Gnard. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  was  more  successful 
against  the  allies,  who  were  lad  by  Lord  Galloway,  a  French  refugee, 
fonnerly  Comte  de  Ruvigny.  Thus  a  Frenchman  fought  agpainst  his 
country  in  the  Peninsula,  wnile  the  interests  of  France  were  supported  in 
the  same  country  by  an  Englishman,  nephew  of  the  great  Marlborough* 
Bat  in  Flanders  Mavlborough  and  Eugene  were  uniformly  victorioas* 
At  Oudenarde,  among  other  foreign  legbns,  those  of  Nugent,  Clare,  and 
Dorrington  fought  against  the  English.  At  the  siege  of  Lille,  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age  mounted  to  the  assault  several  times  till  he  gained  a 
footing  in  the  town.  This  boy  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
Aogusttts  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  Aurora,  of  Konigsmark.  He  was  afterwards,  as  Manrice 
Comte  de  Saxe,  the  victor  of  Fontenoy.  At  Malplaquet,  where  the 
Dutch,  who  formed  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  were  cut  to  pieces^  Mari- 
borough  was  opposed  almost  solely  to  the  legions  of  Lee  and  O'Brien. 

But  all  the  victories  gained  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene  in  the  nordi 
were  mors  than  counterbalanced,  politically,  by  the  sin^e  battle  of  Villa- 
Viciosa  in  the  south.  This  battle,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Philip  V., 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  repose  himself,  the  Duke  of  Vend6me  brought 
him  the  standards  and  flags  captured  from  the  enemy,  saying,  ^  There  is 
the  finest  bed  that  ever  king  slept  upon,"  definitively  settled  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  the  head  of  Philip,  and  induced  Queen  Anne  to  withdraw  firom 
the  alliance,  and  to  recal  the  gallant  Mariborough,  as  if  he  had  been 
conquered  instead  of  being  always  the  conqueror. 

Marlborough,  no  longer  in  the  field,  Eugene  and  Albemarie  could  not 
hold  head snooessfully  against- the  French;  and  Berwick,  reinforced  fay 
tile  foreign  legions,  mofe especially  thoM  of  Lee,  fiiUon,  and  Bonrke,  was 
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enabled  to  xednce  Barcelona,  the  last  stroDghold  (except  Gibraltar,  wbidi 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English)  of  the  allies  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  reign  of  seventy- 
two  years.  Providence  pli^ced  a  stranger,  an  Italian,  near  the  cradle  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  uphold  a  trembling  throne,  and  that  in  his  last  days, 
another  stranger,  an  Englishman,  was  commissioned  by  the  same  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  last  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  grandson,  and  to  sustain 
the  honour  of  the  French  fiag.  It  is  true  that  the  one  had  Richelieu  for 
master,  and  the  other  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Boufflers  and  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Louis  XIV.'s  reign  was  the  most  glorious  for  the  foreign  legions  ;  ihey 
took  a  part  in  every  engagement,  contributed  to  many  a  victory,  saved 
many  a  disaster,  and  gave  several  marshals  to  the  army,  more  particularly 
Marshal  Saxe,  the  hero  of  Fontenoy,  of  Lanfeld,  and  of  Rancoux ;  the 
Dane  Lowendahl;  the  Irishman  Thomood;  and  the  Hungarian  Ber* 
cheny.  Saint  Simon  calls  the  epoch  of  Louis  XV.,  which  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  grand  monarch,  the  golden  age  of  bastards,  or  of  sons  of 
bastards,  for  the  most  illustrious  military  men  were  Berwick,  Marshal 
Saxe,  and  Lowendahl.   The  Puke  of  Rouvroi  relates  upon  this  subject : 

'^  The  year  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  nominated  duke  and  peer, 
the  Duke  of  Tresmes  gave  a  party.  We  were  among  the  guests  at  this 
festival,  which  presented  the  singularity  of  having  oaiards  and  bdiav' 
deattx  at  the  head,  and  at  the  tail  a  batard  d^Angleterre,  I  do  not 
know  by  what  strange  absence  of  mind  the  Councillor  Caumartin  got 
involved  at  table  in  the  narrative  of  a  case  of  bastardy  in  which  he  had 
been  judge,  and  began  to  denounce  the  severity  of  the  lawsagvnst  such 
an  origin,  which  he  did  with  much  emphasis  and  no  small  eloquence. 
Every  one  looked  down  and  jogged  his  neighbour  ;  there  was  a  general 
silence  which  Caumartin  mistook  for  interest  in  his  stoiy.  The  Duke  of 
Tresmes  tried  once  or  twice  to  break  the  conversation  ;  but  Caumartin 
was  not  to  be  stopped;  he  only  raised  his  voice,  and  went  on  more  ener- 
getically than  before.  He  continued  thus  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  guests  stifling  themselves  with  eating  or  chewing,  for  no  one  dared 
to  drink,  or  even  to  look  at  one  another,  for  fear  of  bursting  into 
laughter.  It  was  impossible  to  make  Caumartin  aware  of  the  enormous 
offBuce  to  g^od  manners  which  he  was  committing.  But  Berwick,  to 
whom,  as  the  man  of  the  day,  he  often  addressed  himself,  saw  that  he 
had  totally  forgotten  who  he  was,  and,  determined  to  show  that  he  was 
above  the  embarrassment  which  every  one  supposed  that  he  felt,  he 
raised  his  glass  and  nobly  proposed  the  health  of  King  James  of  Eng- 
land, thus  acknowledging  without  shame  a  birth  which  he  had  made 
illustrious,  and  by  his  wit  and  readiness  putting  every  one  at  ease  that 
was  in  the  company." 

Berwick's  sons  hdd  grown  up,  by  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  to  take  part 
in  the  wars  in  which  their  father  was  incessantly  engaged,  and  in  which 
he  ultimately  lost  his  life.  In  the  war  that  broke  out  in  1733  upon  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Poland  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whose  in- 
terests were  supported  by  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of  Stanislaus  Leczin- 
ski,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  whose  claims  were  supported  by  France, 
two  Irish  regiments  served,  one  of  cavalry,  under  the  Duke  Fitz-James, 
the  other  of  infantry,  under  his  younger  brother,  the  Eari  Fitz-James. 
There  was  also  at  this  time  another  Iiuh  regiment,  bearing  the  name  of 
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its  chief,  Bnlkelej,  who  became  a  lieatenant-general  in  the  service  of  the 
French  king.  When  Marshal  Villars  was  dying  of  fatigue  in  the  war 
in  Italy,  at  eighty-four  years  of  aee,  he  heard  of  the  glorious  death  of 
Berwick  (his  heai  was  carried  off  by  a  round  shot  at  we  siege  of  Phi- 
lipsbourg).  <*  That  man,^  he  said,  '^  has  always  been  more  fortunate  than 
me." 

The  foreign  legions  trained  in  the  long  wars  of  the  reigos  of  Loub 
XIV.  and  XY.  more  especially  dedded  the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
so  disastrous  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  and  Hanoverian  army.  It  was  the 
Swiss  Guards  and  the  royal  Corsican  regiment  that  lay  in  ambuscade  in 
the  wood  of  Barry.  It  was  when  Marshal  Saze  had  himself  given  up 
the  battle  as  lost,  that  the  Irish  brigade,  coiisuting  of  the  Bulkeley, 
Clare,  Dillon,  Roth,  Berwick,  and  Lally's  regiments,  and  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu's  gfuns,  broke  the  victorious  columns  of  the  English. 

The  Berwick,  Royal  Scotch,  Roth  and  Fitz*James  re^ments,  so  long 

trained  to  war,  formed,  also  with  some  chosen  French  troops,  the  army 

with  which  Charles  Edward  effected  a  descent  in  Scothmd.   Cumberland 

revenged  himself  against  the  Irish  brigade  at  Culloden  for  the  mishap  of 

.  Fontenoy. 

When  Marshal  Saze  died,  the  Queen  Maria  Leczinska  said  it  was  very 
grievous,  as  he  was  a  Protestant,  that  they  could  not  chant  one  De 
Profundis  for  a  man  who  had  himself  caused  so  many  Te  Deums  to  be 
sung.  The  veteran  marshal  himself  remarked,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
^'  life  was  but  a  dream ;  his  had  been  a  beautiful,  but  very  brief  one.'* 
Maurice  was  one  of  the  most  important  reformers  of  tactics  and  of  drill. 
He  introduced  the  regularity  of  step,  which  prevented  confusion ;  he 
taught  the  soldiers  to  use  tneir  arms  in  close  ranks,  and  wrought  a 
number  of  other  changes.  Although  a  foreigner,  never  was  the  memory 
of  a  warrior  more  venerated  by  the  French,  and  the  grenadiers  used 
afterwards  to  sharpen  their  swords  upon  his  tomb  at  Strasbourg  before 
entering  upon  a  campaign. 

A  natural  daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe,  whose  name  was  Aurora,  mar- 
ried M.  Dupin,  fermier-general.  They  had  a  son  called  Maurice  Dupin, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat's;  and  the  daughter  of  this  Maurice,  also 
Aurora  Dupin,  is  the  well-known  authoress,  George  Sand. 

The  effect  produced  in  these  times  by  the  naming  of  regiments  instead 
of  numbering  them  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  in  the  present  day. 
Dillon,  Clare,  Berwick,  Fits^ames,  Royal  Ecossus,  were  as  synonymous 
with  victory,  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  as  Pfiffer,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden  had  been  in  former  times.  At  Closter  Camp,  the  Che- 
valier d'Assas,  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  saved  the  French 
army,  about  to  be  surprised,  by  calling  up  his  regiment  to  the  defence. 
The  words  *'  A  moi,  Auvergne,  voilk  I'ennemi  I"  have  never  ceased  to 
make  a  Frenchman's  heart  thrill.  The  system  haQ  luekily  not  gone  by 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Highlanders,  Coldstreams,  Scots  Greys,  Ennis- 
killeners,  and  many  other  regiments,  are  fiur  better  known  by  their  names 
than  by  their  numbers. 

The  Irish  regiments  of  Berwick,  Dillon,  Wakh,  and  others,  afterwards 
joined  the  war  of  independence  in  America,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  patriots.  The  French  regiment,  called  the 
Royal  Deuz-Ponts,  was  the  nnt  to  penetrate  the  Brituh  entrenchments^ 
tbe  I9th  October,  1781. 
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But  the  hour  had  arrived  when  die  foreign  legkme  vera  to  defend  the 
Fveneh  monavchy  againit  its  own  tuhjeets  in  revolt  In  1 789  the  C^amp 
de  THus  and  the  avenue  of  the  Champ*  Blys^es  were  oeeupied  bv  ike 
Swiss  regiments  of  Sails  Samade,  LulHn  ChftteanTienx,  and  Diesbaoh, 
ihe  Royal  Qeman  osvalry  and  the  hussars  of  Bereheny  and  Bslerha^. 
The  German  cavalry  were  the  first  who  got  engaged  with  the  mob  in 
the  Plaoe  Venddme.  Lieutenant  Louib  de  Fhie,  wkh  a  sergeant  and 
thirty^wo  men  of  die  Swiss  regiment  of  Sfldis  Samade,  asristed  in  the 
defence  of  the  Btaatile.  But  the  foreign  troops  wididrawiog^  soon  after 
to  VerflBilles,  the  monarohy  was  left  without  defence.  The  revolutionaiy 
ideas  of  the  day  had  in- fact  penetrated  even  among  the  legionaries.  The 
German  regiment  «f  Salm  Salm  was  the  first  to  show  symptoma  of  in- 
euboidination,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  Swiss  regiment 
Lollin  Chftteanviemc.  The  excuse  was  the  same*-*  demand  for  arrears 
doe  to  them.  The  National  Assembly,  led  by  Gollot  d'Herbois^  sided 
widi  the  diaoontentad  soldiery.  Louis  XVL  stdl  phoed  ins  last  hopesin 
the  foreign  legions,  when,  wkh  the  assistance  of  the  Oomte  de  Favsen, 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Sn6doi%  he  quitted  Paris  on  the  night  of  ihe  20th 
of  June,  1791.  The  Marquis  of  Bouill6  distributed  detachments  of  the 
German  regiment  of  Naawu  along  die  road  the  king^waa  to  take,  but 
they  were  expelled  from  the  towns,  and  the  king  beraoM  once  more  a 
prisoner.  The  National  Assembly,  by  a  decree  of  the  21st  of  July, 
ordEuned  that  hmceforth  all  the  foreign  legions,  be  they  Gunman,  Irish, 
or  liegeob,  should  form  part  of  the  Frenoh  army.  Several  of  the 
regiments,  and  among  them  that  of  Berwiek,  had  previouely  emigrated. 
Aror  this  decree  there  only  remained  the  Swiss  regiments,  who  prseerred 
a  distinot  charaoter  from  that  of  the  national-  troops.  They  remained 
ike  fudifol  goardians  of  the  unfortunate  king,  till  the  arrival  of  a  furions 
band  of  Maiaeillais  gave  the  Paririans  courage  to  attack  the  Tuileries, 
and,  backed  by  fifty  gmis,  such  of  the  devoted  soldiery  as  easaped  the 
massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  were  led  to  the  scaffold,  or  assassinated 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye*  A  colossal  lion,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  a  grotto  near  Luceme«  commemorates  in  the  preaent  day  the 
fidelity  and  long  agony  of  the  Swiss  Guards. 

We  hear  of  the  regiments  called  Sahn  Salm,  Royal  liegeois  and  Royal 
Allemand,  after  this,  under  Lafeyette  and  Ausdne,  in  die  Ardennes;  and 
of  the  rmmente  of  La  March,  Berwick,  Royal  SuMois,  Rejral  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Bouillon,  and  Royal  Deux  Ponti^  under  Luokner 
(of  whom  Narbonne  said  his  heart  was  more  French  than  hisaooeot),  on 
die  Rhine  and  the  Moselle ;  they  are  also  heard  of  at  Valmy,  Jemappes, 
and  Nerwinde^  but  the  part  they  played  was  veiy  eeeondary  to  what  had 
been  the  case  in  former  dmes,  and  they  were  ultimately,  by  ike  decree  of 
the  21st  February,  1793,  absoibed  in  the  brigades  of  French  infontry. 

The  Revolution  having,  to  use  an  expression  of  die  Montagnards^ 
dirown  the  bloody  head  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  face  of  kings  as  a  riove  of 
defiance,  it  hastened  to  strsngdien  its  ranks  by  enlisdng  all  evil"£sposed 
foreigners  whom  it  could  win  over  by  the  madical  word  of  Laberty,  dian 
which,  excepting  perhaps  Religion,  none  has  been  more  grossly  misused 
and  perverted.  Revolutionary  France  had  at  ihe  onset  a  16gfon  fraache 
etraagere,  a  legion  Batave,  a  legion  Germanique,  a  legion  des  Franos  du 
Nord,  a  legion  frandie  allobroge,  a  legion  Italtque,  and  many  others 
The  so-called  Brigade  Etrangere,  which  invaded  Ireland  under  Hoche 
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and  Hnmberty  hanng  £uled  ia  making  ft^  Fxvncli  depaitmeni  of  tihe 
Emerald  Island,  was  disbaoded)  and  out  of  its  idios  the  BataiUon 
Irlaadais,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  fimfHre,  was  constitated.  No 
sooner  was  Bonapaste  first  consul  than  the  services  of  the  Swiss  and 
Polish  legions  wese  once  more' in  request^  and  a  company  of  Gr«ide»^- 
terpr^tes  was  instituted,  into,  which-  none  were  admitted  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  topography  of  England. 

Bonaparte  possessed  a  wondrous  slolL  in  organising  foreign  legions,  and 
flattering  their  national  vanity  while  he  utilimd  their  sernces.  Ne  sooner 
at  Malta  than  he  instituted  a  Maltese  legion  and  a  guard  of  the  grvnd 
master.  The  English  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  reenseitatmg  the 
knights  commanders  themselyeft  Yet  the  Maltese  fought  efflMsthrwy  in 
the  Egyptian  campaign ;  they  were  engaged  in  the  batde  of  the  Pyramids, 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  doomedary  legiment,  and  were  com- 
manded by  a  Mac  Sheehy  ! 

Wanting  reinforcements  in  Egypt^  the  same  genius  sought  ixx  ihem  in 
the  country  around  him.  The  Turks  made  prisoners  at  t£e  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  wens  oiganiaed  into,  a  battalion.  The  Copts  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  combat  the  Turks,  and  they  were  enrellisd 
into  a  legion^  There  was  also  a  Gwek  leg^n,  and  even  a  negro  le^on. 
The  Mamelueks  vrcre  not  entixely  composed  of  that  celebrated  cavalry  of 
Circassian  origin,  but  aleo  of  Syrians^  There  was  even  a  legion  of 
Syrians.  After  the  Mamelueks  had  been  tnmqpoited  to  Fxanoe,  they 
were  xeeruitedby  Frenchmen,  for  Napoleon  liked  to  have  the  cestttme 
near  his  person;  but  there  were,  up  to  the>  last  days  <^  the  Empire, 
Arabian,  Syrian,  Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Circassian  horsemen  among 
the  Mamelueks  of  ■  the  imperial  guavd; 

Napoleon,,  who  entended-  the  umits  of  France  till  it  embraced  a  hundred 
and  thirty-feur  departments,  made  every  additional  conquest  increase  the 
military  power  of  the  country  by  makmg  each  furnish  its  ooatingent. 
Italy  was  the  fixsi  whose ,  populations  w<ere  convertsd  to  the  benefit  of 
France.  Switxeiland  and  Belgium  soon  met  with  the  same  (ate.  The 
Poles,  «8  usual,  acsied  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  in  the  ever- 
enduring,  ever-failing  hope  of  seeing  their  nationality  seeured  to  them. 
A  squa£ron  o£  Tartars  from  the  Crimea  and  lithuania  noted  as  ^daireiuB 
to  these  noble  troops  till  1813,  when  they  were  destroyed  in  the  Runinii 
campaign^  Hanover,  Portugal,  i^iain,  were  ahke  obliged  to  fanii8lL00n-> 
tingents  to  the  Empire.  The  successes  of  the  English  in  the  Peninsala 
ied,^  however,  to  an  early  disbanding  of  the  legions  of  the  two  latter 
countries.  There  were  under  the  same  command,  which  aimed  for  a  time 
at  universal  empire,  Greeks,  Albanians,  lonians,  Ittyrians,  Dalmatians, 
and  Croats,  who  all  assisted  in  forming  what  were  called  the  frontier 
corps.  TheConfederation'of  the  Rhine  furnished  no  end  of  regiments'; 
sixteen  states  were  made  to  contribute  their  contingents.  The  entire 
army  and  navy  of  Holland  were  incorporated  into  those  of  France,  and 
the  country  divided  into  departments.  The  Dutch  royal  guards,  under 
the  Englishman  Ralph  Dvmdas  Undal,  yret^  almost  to  a  man  made 
prisoners  by  ifae  Boadans  in  ldl2« 

Not  satisfied  with  these  vast  militaiy  rebforcements,  in^  which  eaeh 
corps  was  allowed  to  preserve  its  nationality,  other  regiments  were 
enrolled,  made  up  of  men  of  all  countries.  Such^  more  especially,  was 
that  called  La  Tour  d'Auvergne^  which  numbered  3000  men  of  all 
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nations.  The  Irish  legion^  which  had  for  commanders  dtiring  the 
Empire,  Mac  Sheehj,  O'Meara,  Lawless,  and  Mahony,  deserted  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Duke  of  Feltre  wrote  upon  this 
occasion  to  Napoleon :  '*  To  keep  thu  corps  together  1  had  relied  upon 
the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  united  Irish.  The  oorps  was  thus  a 
terror  to  the  English,  to  whom  it  always  gave  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  and 
thb  is  ail  that  remains  of  the  army  which  came  to  France  lamit  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick."  Only  a  few  battalions,  scattered  here  and 
there,  remained  after  the  campaign  of  1814  of  the  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  who  had  been  enrolled  by  the  g^eat  Napoleon  imder  his 
victorious  eagles. 

Napoleon  was  only  allowed  a  guard  of  400  ofiScers  and  men  in  Elba, 
but  this  number  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  Italians,  Hedmontese, 
and  Poles,  who  volunteered  to  share  his  exile.  The  Emperor  began  at 
once  to  organise  his  troops.  His  bataillon  de  Chassenrs-flanqueurs  de 
l*ile  d'Elbe  was  made  up  of  Tuscans  and  Piedmontese.  He  had  also  a 
squadron  of  Polish  lancers,  and  a  regularly  organised  etat-major ;  and  it 
was  with  this  handful  of  troops  that  he  landed  in  France  and  reconquered 
an  empire. 

The  first  Restoration  had  brought  back  the  Cent^Suisses ;  with  the 
second  the  old  military  establishments  of  the  monarchy  were  revived,  and 
the  Swiss  took  the  place  which  they  had  occupied  for  ten  centuries.  The 
eight  foreign  regiments  which  had  been  created  during  the  Cent-Jours 
were  reorganised  into  a  Legion  Royale  Etrangere,  afterwards  called  the 
Legion  de  Hohenlohe,  and  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  21st  Regiment  of 
Light  Infantry. 

Another  foreign  legion  was  enrolled  in  1835,  a  battalion  of  which  was 
embarked  for  Algeria  in  1836,  under  the  then  Commandant  Bedeau,  and 
a  second  was  sent  the  ensuing  year.  In  1 830  the  Swiss  were  once  more 
called  upon  .to  defend  the  person  of  the  ELing  of  France.  Once  more, 
also,  were  these  brave  champions  of  a  cause,  to  which  they  have  never 
refused  their  fidelity  and  their  blood,  swept  away  before  the  fury  of 
civil  warfiire.  *' France,**  writes  M.  FiefF(6,  <<  banishing  these  sad 
memories  to  evoke  only  those  of  the  battles  which  they  have  often  won 
for  her,  will  she  one  day  recal  them  to  the  honour  of  fighting  under  her 
banners  ?  That  is  the  secret  of  the  future."  The  secret  mis  not  been 
long  kept :  the  levy  of  a  Swiss  legion  has  been  recently  ordained  by 
Napoleon  III. 

Only  the  regiment  of  Hohenlohe  remained  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  it 
was  sent  to  fight  in  the  Morea.  It  was  commanded  by  '^^lliam  Corbet, 
one  of  the  relics  of  the  united  Irishmen.  The  foreign  legion  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  regiment  of  Hohenlohe  has  been  since  almost  incessantly 
engaged  in  Algeria,  and  always  with  credit  to  itself.  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  the  assault  of  Constantino ;  the  three  columns  who  led  the 
way  were  the  Zouaves  under  De  Lamoriciere,  and  two  battalions  of 
the  foreign  legion  under  Colonels  Combes  and  Corbin. 

''  The  foreign  legion,**  writes 'its  historian,  ''has  at  last  obtained  the 
reward  which  its  perseverance,  its  courage, 'and  its  devotion  have  entitled 
it  to.  Called  to  form  part  of  the  army  of  the  East  with  the  French 
regiments,  it  is  going  to  share  in  their  glory,  and  to  justify  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign,  by  inscribing  new  triumphs  on  its  colours,  and  acquiring 
still  greater  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation." 
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FINLAND  AND  THE  FINLANDERS. 

Amid  the  records  of  strife,  of  sufifering,  and  of  crime,  which  have 
marked  the  annals  of  nations  stragglinfi^  for  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  the  sunny  lands  of  southern  Europe,  history  has  scarcely  found  leisure 
to  glance  at  the  circumstances  and  position  of  a  race  that  has  been  laigely 
located  in  the  west  of  Asia  and  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe. 

During  century  after  century,  in  the  long  period  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
tide  after  tide  of  races,  seeking  fresh  homes  and  richer  pastures,  rolled 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  East  over  the  warmest  and  most  firuitful 
districts  of  the  continent  and  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

Some  races  outstripped  the  others  in  their  western  course ;  others,  as 
they  went,  strove  for  mastery  and,  rendered  fierce  by  hunger,  drove  before 
them,  or  scattered  to  the  less  tempting  regions  of  the  North,  the  weaker 
tenants  of  the  wished-for  soil.  But  pressure  has  its  limit ;  the  wave  that 
can  advance  no  farther  swells  against  its  boundary,  and  rises  as  a  barrier 
afi;iun8t  all  new  incursion.  The  nomad,  when  driven  to  the  utmost  limit 
ox  the  land,  becomes  a  setUer,  an  agricidturist,  and  a  trader. 

A  Scythian  tribe,  classed  by  ethnologists  among  the  Mongolian  races, 
and  specifically  styled  the  Hunno-Finnic  variety,  emereed  at  some  veiy 
distant  epoch  from  the  far-east,  and  has,  at  some  period  or  other,  inha- 
bited all,  or  nearly  all,  the  countries  now  owned  by  Russia,  with  the 
addition  of  much  that  is  at  present  Hungary.  Wheuier  this  occupation 
was  simultaneous  or  successive,  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  people  now 
contentedly  dwelling  in  the  land  bordering  on  the  Gulb  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia  abode  there  while  the  tribe  was  widely  difiEiued  over  what  has 
been  subsequently  Sclavonic  territory,  or  whether — as  the  vehement  gnu 
vitation  of  more  condensed  matter  forces  lighter  particles  to  ascend — 
they  were  driven  thither  when  displaced  by  stronger  or  more  resolute 
men,  who  coveted  the  warmer  seats  and  more  lastins^  fruitfulness  of  the 
South,  is  now  beyond  the  power  of  histoiy  to  tell.  We  are  equally 
unable  to  decide  whether,  in  their  simultaneous  or  successive  occupancy, 
they  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelled,  or 
shared  it  with  another  or  several  races ;  whether,  in  either  case,  they  were 
a  concentrated  people,  or  sovm  broad-cast  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
land.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  affinity  in  language,  disposition, 
and  others  of  the  maiks  by  which  ethnological  deductions  are  governed, 
is  traced  between  the  Finns  of  the  North,  uie  Magyars  of  Hungary  (firom 
whom  is  derived  the  term  Hunnic,  and  not  from  the  fierce  Huns  who 
have  left  their  name  an  epithet  to  savages  of  later  times),  and  some  colo- 
nies on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  domi- 
nions. This  affinity  is  considered  by  those  skilled  in  ethnological  science 
to  amount  to  evidence  of  original  identity. 

There  is  no  proof  that  this  people  ever  was  a  dominant  race.     It  is 
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certain  that  neither  of  their  branches  has  ever  ruled  during  the  period 
of  authentic  history.  They  are  now  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Czar  or 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The  northern  branch  of  the  race,  before  it 
was  annexed  to  Russia,  was  under  Scandinavian  rule ;  and  yet,  though 
always  aaknowledging  a  £weign  lord,  and  (atfchfiillj  serring  fain,  they 
are  an  independent  race — though  serrants,  never  senrfle.  Austria  has 
tried,  but  tried  to  her  hurt,  to  abrogate  the  national  independence  of  the 
Magyars.  Russia  long  forbore  all  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Finlanders;  their  religion  has  been  left  untouched*  The  people  of  Fin- 
land are  zealously  national,  yet^  strange  to  say,  their  nation  has  no  name ; 
and,  as  fiir  as  histaric  evidence  can  reach,  miv  never  had  a  naaoe. 

la  the  ominticy  and  history  of  the  Hnns  there  is  orach  thai  is  bean- 
tifol,  mnoh  that  is  strange ;  but  it  is  not  as  matter  for  fomimne  inteinst 
or  i^osophio  inauiry  &at  we  now  invite  attention  to  tlut  people  and 
their  interesting  umd.  We  speak  of  men  with  whom— thoMh  they  he 
the  least  aggroosive  of  the  human  race— we  may  in  a  few  mart  weeks 
be  mixed  in  deadly  fight  ;<  we  describe  shores  on  which  the  biavest  of 
our  land,  the  deareat  of  our  sons,  may  soon  shout  in  victory,  or  he  car- 
ried to  an  untimely  grave. 

On  approaching  Finland  we  pass  the  rocky  groap  of  the  Ahvenoamias, 
as  ilie  inhabitante  call  them,  but  which  are  known  to  as  by  tiie  name  of 
the  Aland  Isles.  They  lie,  like  a  giant's  ste^^ing-stones,  between  Abo 
and  the  opposite  shore  of  Sweden,  and  transform  the  aspect  of  the  sea 
into  a  labyrinthine  succession  of  lakes  and  channels,  very  beawtilul  to 
behold,  but  very  diiBeolt  to  navigate.  Large  ships  cannot  come  dose, 
and  the' enemy  can  lie  in  ambush  like  hoy^  at  play.  This  northern 
aidnpelago,  the  scenery  of  which  is  said  to  resemble  mat  of  the  Grecian 
Cycladee,  is  separated  into  three  oblong  dusters,  formed  of  axty  inha* 
bited,  and  about  two  hundred  stony  and  desert  islands.  Their  appear- 
ance is  gready  cKversified:  some  being  bare  and  desolate,  oiheis  bright 
and  smiSng,  nch  in  green  trees  and  cheerful  vegetolrioB,  intenmxed  with 
oottages  and  gardens.  Forests  of  fnne,  beech,  alder,  haael  and  biioh, 
cover  some  islands.  Immense  flocks  of  sea«fowl  hover  over  the  solitary 
rocks  of  odieis.  Many  of  these  birds  are  sold  on  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent, and  high  prices  are  obtained  for  their  eggs  and  plumage.  The 
famous  sea-dog,  and  other  fisheries,  furnish,  however,  the  prinopal  occu- 
pation and  maintenance  of  the  Alanders,  who  are  bold  and  expert  sea- 
men. The  prodnctiareness  of  these  fisheries  varies  considerably,  yet  it  is 
reckoned  that  at  least  six  thousand  tons  of  herrings  should  be  salted  every 
year ;  but  the  note  of  European  war  was  soimded  on  these  rocky  coasts, 
and  many  a  strong  hand  that  had  been  the  support  of  the  fed»le  and 
the  young  is  now  locked  in  death  or  carving  children's  puades  in  an 
English  gaol.  . 

The  Aland  Isles  cover  an  area  of  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  the 
inhabitants  are  oompoted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  prin- 
cipal island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whob  group,  is  Aland,  apon 
winch  only  a  few  months  back  the  Russian  £ag  waved  over  the  mighly 
fortress  of  Bomanund,  capable,  it  was  affirmed,  of  afibrding  shelter 
^ritifatn  its  far-spreading  ramparts  to  a  garrison  of  many  thousand  men : 
now  it  is  a  landing-place  for  fidiermen. 

Aland  possesses  the  secure  and  spacious  harbour  of  Yttemas,  in  which 
the  whole  Russian  fleet  could  lie  at  anchor ;  here  ai«  also  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Caselholm,  in  which  Eric  XIV.  vm 
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cipal  of  the  other  ialaads  are  Lemlaad,  Foegloe,  Ereckoe^  fonnerlj  the 
seat  of  a  conveat,  and  Signakkair,  upon  which  is  erected  a  signal  and 
telegraph  station.  The  Aland  lales  formed  a  Scandinavian  kingdom 
long  before  the  o(»iquest  of  the;  Finnish  mainland,  but  they  are  betieved 
to  haye  originally  constituted  an  fgacient  Fmnidi  principality ;  they  weve 
oeded  to  Russia  m  1809. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  prosperous,  and  their  villages  dean  and 
comfortable ;  they  rear  much  cattle,  and,  notwithstanding  their  rocky 
base,  contrive  to  find  profit  in  agriculture.  The  Swedish  ksguage^ 
manners,  and  customs  prevail. 

The  Flwa  of  these  islands  is  rich  and  varied ;  six  hundred  snd  eighty 
species  are  enumerated ;  the  varieties  of  cryptogamia  alone  number  a 
hundred  aad  mghty.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is  undulating;  the 
Tocka  and  mountains  scattwed  over  their  plains  and  valleys  are  chiefly 
composed  of  coarse  red  granite. 

On  passing  onwards,  before  reaching  the  mainland,  we  have  still  to 
thread  our  way  through  intricate  channels,  fcymed  by  a  chevaux'-de'ffise 
of  islands,  bristling  round  the  whole  coast  of  Finland,  especially*  at  its 
base  and  south-western  angle.  These  islands  are  well  adapted,  and  effec- 
tively applied  to  the  purposes  of  fortification.  Upon  seven  of  these,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  built  the  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  said  to  be  im- 
pregnable, yet  foted  to  j^ve  that  when  man  foils  his  trust  how  vun  a 
thing  for  safety  is  a  granite  tower.  Sweaborg  is  opposite  the  town  of' 
Helsingfors^  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  coast  of  Finland  is  formed  of  alternations  of  fiords  and  rocky  pro- 
montories, the  latter  composed  of  limestone  and  granite,  ^he  grand  duehy 
of  Finland  was  divided  in  1831  into  eight  laos,  or  circles.  The  circle 
of  Abo  Biomeborg  comprehends  the  country  adjoining  the  angle  formed 
at  the  junction  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Gul&  of  Finknd  and  Bothnia. 
This  division  formerly  bore  the  designation  of  Finland  Proper ;  it  was 
conquered  and  civilised  by  the  Swedes,  before  the^  subdued  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country.  Hence  the  concentration  of  its  population  and 
the  superiority  of  its  system  of  agriculture.  The  town  of  Abo,  the 
Swedish  iaetrepoiis  of  Finland  and  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  the  most 
ancient  town  of  Finhmd ;  it  was  almost  entirely  oonsumed  in  the  yedr 
1827  by  a  violent  confliwration.  The  fine  buildings  of  the  university, 
with  the  rare  and  valuable  library,  perished  in  the  £ime8.  The  okl  and 
massive  cathedral,  the  earliest  Christian  sanctuary  b  this  country,  escaped 
destruction.  Within  its  vaults  Finland's  most  illustrious  dead  have  for 
centuries  found  a  resting-place.  There,  among  others,  reposes  Caroline 
JioRsen,  a  Finnish  maiden  of  humble  origin,  raised  to  the  Swedish 
throne  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  Eric  XIY.  Gastavus  Adolphus 
founded  the  academic  institution  of  Abo,  where  once  was  a  very  cele- 
brated observatory,  now  disused.  The  institution  was  afl»rwaids  much 
extended  by  the  munificence  of  his  higUy-gifted  but  eccentric  daughter. 
It  numbered  ia  1824  forty  profossors  and  five  hundred  students.  But 
what  the  flamee  have  spared  the  conqueror  has  changed ;  and,  although 
one  of  the  pleasaatest  tewns  in  Finland,  and  still  possessed  of  condder- 
ahle  commerce,  and  containing  a  large  population,  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  tiie  manufteture  of  sugar,  and  of  silk  and  woollen  fabri4»,  the 
importance  of  Abo  has  passed  away  since  the  transfer  by  Russia  of  the 
■*tn>politen  and  academic  honours  of  Abo  to  the  town  of  Helsingfozs* 
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Nysted,  a  seaport  town,  thirty-eight  miles  nortli-west  of  Aho,  has  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  Biomeborg,  a  seaport,  forty-two  n^les  further 
distant  on  the  coast,  exports  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  fish.  It  possesses 
some  ship-building  establishivents,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  circle  of  Tavestchuus  lies  to  the  east  of  Abo ;  the  capital,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  lake,  and  contains  a  castle  of 
great  strength,  and  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  Yasa,  a  circle 
to  the  north  of  Tavestchuus  and  Abo,  the  wolf  and  the  bear  still  wander 
through  vast  primeval  forests,  and  haunt  the  solitary  shores  of  innu- 
merable lakes;  but  there  are  also  cultivated  portions  in  which  grain 
ripens  with  fiicility ;  cheese  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  iron  ore,  are 
exported  hence.  Vasa,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  and  uniformly-built 
maritime  town.  South  of  Vasa  is  Christinested,  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  with  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour.  Brahested, 
Gramla  Karleby,  and  Ny  Karleby,  are  manu&cturing  seaports  of  con- 
siderable trade.  • 

Uleaborg,  the  most  northern  circle,  has  short  and  cold  summers,  the 
temperature  being  unfavourably  influenced  by  the  humidity  of  the  soil. 
Gooil  harvests  are  rare,  but  the  cattle,  altiiough  a  diminutive  breed, 
yield  abundance  of  butter  and  cheese.  Forests  of  larches,  moss-grown 
rocks,  and  marshes,  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The 
cataracts  are  the  finest  in  Finland,  and  give  a  wild  charm  to  tiie  desola- 
tion of  these  remote  and  icy  solitudes.  The  traveller  observes  with 
surprise  that  the  farther  north  he  advances  the  more  fragrant  and 
aromatic  are  the  fruits  and  shrubs.  The  town  of  Uleaborg,  on  the  river 
Ulea,  from  the  large  basin  of  which  many  other  rivers  take  their  rise,  is 
approached  through  tiiick  forests,  in  the  open  spaces  between  which,  at 
distances  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  are  scattered  solitary  farm-houses. 
It  contains  between  four  and  nve  thousand  inhabitants.  Tomea,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  the  central  point  of  the 
Lapland  trade,  and  carries  on  an  active  traffic  in  salt  nsh,  reindeer, 
butter,  &c.  It  is  a  small  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  but  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous-looking  places  in  the  country. 
The  harbour  is  several  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  capable  of  receiving^ 
vessels  of  considerable  size.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  this  town  at  much 
length,  and  with  great  interest  dwells  upon  the  annual  cavalcades  formed 
by  merchants,  setting  out  with  their  trains  of  servants  and  bagg^age  for 
their  winter  expeditions  into  Lapland,  flnmark,  and  Norway.  Each 
merchant  is  represented  as  accompanied  by  several  hundred  retainers  and 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  consisting  of  silver  plate^  doth,  linen, 
butter,  and  tobacco,  to  barter  for  furs  and  other  produce  of  more  northern 
regions.  They,  besides,  take  witii  them  almost  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
visions and  necessaries.  These  joumeyings  are  made  not  in  what  would 
amoDg  us  be  considered  travelling  guise,  even  though  the  head  of  the 
firm  were  himself  the  leader  of  the  party.  The  merchant  displays  as 
much  magnificence  as  possible;  the  remdeers  have  on  their  gayest 
trappings ;  the  procession  is  drawn  out  to  its  fullest  length. 

To  the  north-east  of  Abo  is  the  inland  circle  of  Knopio.  More  south 
the  small  circle  of  Nyland,  which  consists  chiefly  of  low,  level  plains,  rich 
in  meadows,  pastures,  and  large  forests,  chiefly  of  oak.  The  rivers 
abound  in  fish.  Much  lime  is  made  here,  and  there  are  some  valuable 
mines.     The  inhabitants  trade  in  fish,  wood,  and  erain.     The  chief  town 
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is  HelsingfoTS,  the  Russian  capital  of  the  whole  province.  It  is  distant 
from  Abo  a  hundred  miles,  and  from  St.  Petersburg  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
Helsingfors  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
grand  duchy.  Adjoining  to  it,  and  defending  the  entrance  to  its  har- 
bour, is  the  formidable  fortress  of  Sweaborg.  This  stupendous  citadel  is 
bomb-proof,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  of  mounting  eight  hundred  cannon ;  it  is  considered  a  model  of 
military  architecture.  It  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  built  upon  seven 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Gustaf  holm.  The  harbour  of  Helsing- 
fors is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Its  quay  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
largest  ships,  and  yery  capacious. 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Helsingfors  is  little  better  than  a  catalogfue 
of  calamities.  It  has  been  successively  ravaged  by  war,  famine,  fire,  and 
pestilence;  but  since  its  elevation  in  1819  to  the  rank  of  metropolis  of 
the  duchy^  it  has  greatly  increased  in  extent  and' importance.  The 
transfer  to  the  new  capital  of  the  University  and  Senate  has  brought  to 
it  the  importance  that  Abo  has  lost.  Abo  presented  many  claims  for 
Swedish  preference,  and  over  that  city  Sweden  would  possess,  firom 
physical  and  geographical  causes,  much  opportunity  of  influence.  Hel- 
singfors stands  to  Russia  in  a  similar  relationship,  with  the  addition  of 
affording  an  outpost  of  defence  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  long,  wide, 
straight  streets  of  Helsingfors  intersect  the  city  at  right  angles,  and 
speak  significantly  of  Muscovite  taste  and  influence.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  about  sixteen  thousand ;  it  contains  manufactories  of  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  tobacco ;  and  exports  besides,  timber,  corn,  and  fish.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  of  stone. 

The  circle  of  Viborg  is  in  general  barren  and  sandy;  an  immense 
number  of  boulders  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  Fredericksham  is  a 
powerful  and  well-nigh  inaccessible  military  fortress,  but  its  strong  forti- 
fications have  been  turned  to  little  account  since  it  ceased  to  be  a  frontier 
stronghold  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  territories ;  the  population 
is  about  fifteen  hundred ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  stuccoed. 

The  town  of  Viborg  is  prosperous  and  well  built,  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  white-washed  brick,  the  roofs  of  almost  all  the  buildings  are  painted 
green ;  it  is  a  garrison  seaport,  and  a  place  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance.    Viborg  was  the  first  conquest  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Finland. 

The  interior  of  Finland  consists  of  an  elevated  ridge,  forming  a  table- 
land from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  far 
firom  presenting  a  level  surface,  is  broken  up  into  hills  and  vaUeys,  and  is 
even  traversed  by  mountains,  some  of  which  in  the  north  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  four  thousand  feet.  This  elevated  land,  running  to  the  south-west, 
terminates  in  high  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  shores  of  uie  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  mountains  and  the  detached  boulders,  scattered  in  immense  numbers 
over  the  plains,  are  principally  composed  of  red  granite.  The  soil  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  clay  or  sandy  loam,  and  notwithstanding  a 
deficiency  of  agricultural  science,  much  grain  is  grown,  chiefly  barley  and 
rye.  While  annexed  to  Sweden,  Finland  formed  the  chief  mnaiy  of 
that  country.  A  large  portion  of  Finland  can,  however,  only  be  used  as 
pasture  land.  The  excessive  humidity  of  the  ground  is  the  probable 
occasion  of  a  singular  method  of  agriculture  practised  by  the  Finlanders, 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  sown  their  seed  in  ashes  procured  from 
the  burning  of  trees.  The  rocky  sides  of  some  of  the  hills  are  clad  with 
dark  pine  forests;  others,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  raise  their  barren 
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heiglits  entirely  destitste  of  vegetation.  Nnmeroue  nd  fioMPf— JBor 
forests,  which  consist  principally  of  pine  and  fir-treea,  thovgii  idbm 
wrdi  others,  constitute  a  principal  feature  of  Finkmd  scenery.  These  are 
often  severely  injured  by  violent  winter  tempests,  which  sweeping  with 
irresistible  fuiy  through  their  inmost  recesses,  nproot  and  deetrey  the 
largest  and  strongest  trees  as  well  as  the  tender  sapling;  Ihey  axe  also 
frequently  ravaged  by  fire.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  iti  some  parts 
soccessfaily  cultivated. 

A  vast  number  of  lakes  diversify  and  adorn  the  whole  interior  surlMe 
of  the  country.  The  largest  and  most  important  of  t&ese  are.  Lake 
Ladoga,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the  territory  of  the  graad 
duehy ;  Lake  Payaua,  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length  and  thirteen  in 
breadth;  Lake  ^ma,  which  is  still  more  extensive  than  the  last,  ia 
thickly  studded  with  islands,  and  falls  by  a  suceesnon  of  cataracts— «f 
which  those  of  Imatra,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe,  are  the  largest — ^into 
Lake  Ladoga ;  and  in  the  extreme  north,  Lake  Enara,  a  thousand  sqoarv 
miles  in  extent,  which  communicatea  with  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Although 
affording  great  &cilities  iot  internal  navigation,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  inland  Takes  renders  land  travelling  tedious  and  cirenitoin,  the  high 
roads  being  ofbn  carried  over  one  or  more  of  the  many  islands  wkh 
which  the  lakes  abound. 

The  rivers  are  most  of  them  navigable  to  some  craf^  <x  other,  and 
a-ffbrd  great  assistance  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  Timber  for  exporter 
tion  is  floated  down  many  of  the  rivers  from  the  interior.  The  cuireiit 
of  the  Ulea  is  so  strong  that  vessels  are  borne  by  it  at  the  raKe  of 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.     It  admits  also  of  ordinary  navigation. 

The  mines  of  Finland  yield  iron,  at  present  wrought  to  some  extent ; 
also  lead,  sulphur,  slate  and  nitre.  Many  fine  granrte  quarries  have  been 
opened  in  Finland,  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  vidmty  of  lakea^ 
by  which  means  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  is  secm^.  From 
these  quarries  blocks  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  have  been  obtained ; 
one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  is  seen  in  the  monolith  obelisk  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  lu  its  original 
state,  the  block  from  which  it  is  cut  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
eighty  feet  long. 

The  cfimate  of  Finland  differs  much  in  different  parts.  In  the  extreme 
north  it  has  a  polar  character,  somewhat  moderated;  in  tiie  more  southern 
districts  it  is  cold,  variable,  and  subject,  from  the  multitude  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  to  unhealthy  and  chilling  mists.  In  Uleaborg,  lai.  63  ^eg. 
(neariy),  winter  commences  in  October  and  lasts  till  May,  whidi  monm 
constitutes  the  entire  spring;.  Summer — the  sudden,  luilliaiit,  fervid 
summer  of  high  northern  latitudes — begins  in  June  and  lasts  three 
months,  during  which,  notwithstanding  the  usual  coldness  and  damp  of 
the  climate,  the  crops  often  suffer  from  drought.  In  propitious  seasons 
they  have  been  known,  owing  to  the  serenity  of  the  nights  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  sun,  to  arrive  at  maturity  within  six  wedcs. 
The  genial  warmth  of  the  summer  temperature  brings  forward  vegeta- 
tion of  all  kinds  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Like  the  spring,  the  autonm 
is  hmtted  to  one  month,  and  begins  and  ends  with  September.  The 
spring  thaws  and  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  render  travelling  ahnoat 
impossible  during  their  continuance.  <'  The  red  granite,  the  moss-covered 
rodts,  the  green  meadows,  the  blue  lakes  and  crystal  waterMls  of  this 
northern  land,  present  a  scenery  of  unusually  romantic  aspect,^  but,  except 
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during  tiiefinrmoiitks  of  simmer,  it  is  rarely  ilhnniaed  by  a  bngbt  dear 
sky;  at  all  otiicr  seasons  heavy  mists  almost  perpetually  obsciire  Ae  day. 
Yet  these  asists  and  clouds  hare  their  beauties.  Axiotfaer  dynas^  tv&b 
Cfer  Finland,  but,  like  its  inhabitants,  its  bills,  its  waitefs^  and  its  yege- 
tctkm  are  the  sasne.  The  saaae  sun  sets  and  rises  in  gloiy,  and  the 
nordiem  lights  in  their  same  wild  and  mysterious  grandeur  astonish  and 
delight  now  as  when,  years  ago,  Dr.  Clarke  descried  in  vivid  colours  the 
scenery  and  phenomena  of  Finland.  '^  Nothing,"  he  says,  '*  can  exceed 
the  bcmty  of  the  forests,  owingto  the  great  variety  of  trees.  .  .  .  The 
graee  and  dignity  of  the  pine-trees  upon  the  isknos  in  the  river  cannot 
be  described.  Towards  tne  evening  the  sky  assumed  a  nurple  aspect^ 
and  the  cknidff  were  tinged  with  purple.  As  we  ascendea  the  Tomea, 
the  iMNmects  were  very  grand,  the  water  appeared  like  successive  lakes, 
land-lo^wd  by  high  woody  Ulls,  and  bordered  by  magnificent  beds  of 
flowers.  .  •  .  The  whole  air  was  scented  with  the  fragrance."    *^  The  son 

went  down  in  such  splendour  as  it  is  not  easy  to  describe That 

part  of  iike  hotison  which  was  opposite  his  setting  was  tinged  with  hues 
as  vivid  as  those  which  marked  the  place  of  his  going  down;  the  sky,  land, 
and  water,  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  Long  after  the  sun  had  set  tnis  ap- 
pearance eontiDaed  with  an  astonishing  efiulffence  of  light  and  colour  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  hemisphere."  In  the  extreme  north  of  Finland 
may  be  seen  tae  phenomenon  still  more  grandly  displayed  in  Lapland — a 
midnight  sm.  **  At  half-past  eleven,"  Dr.  Clarke  quotes  from  another 
writer,  ^  I  saw  the  sun's  disk  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  and  apparently 
about  a  diameter  above  the  horizon.  It  continued  thus  vimble  till  near 
half-past  twehe,  seeming  to  move  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  horiaon.  At  half-past  twelve  its  orb  was  a  diameter  and  a  half  above 
the  hornon,  being  of  a  red  colour  and  somewhat  dim.  Its  brightness 
was  soon  greatly  augmented  as  it  now  continued  riring."  **  The  hori- 
aontal  moon  of  northern  regions  at  this  season  of  the  year  (summer)  may 

be  deemed  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  solsticial  sun The  size  of 

the  orb  when  it  first  appeared  was  as  large  as  the  fore-wheel  of  a  common 
chariot.  At  first,  half  the  periphery  was  visible  in  the  horizon  like  an 
arch  of  fire  with  die  most  brilfiant  indentations.  Soon  afkerwards  a  new 
and  singular  phenomenon  was  displayed ;  the  upper  part  of  tbe  same 
orb  seemed  separated  from  its  truncated  segment  below,  and  remained 
suspended  above  it  like  a  lambent  flame  over  an  expiring  lamp ;  the  land 
of  vaponn  which  separated  the  two  parts  forming  a  line  perfectly  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  the  same  hue  as  the  rest  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  planet  itself  appearing  to  be  divided  into  parts  which  receded 
mMn  each  other*  Another  circumstance  yet  more  remarkable  attended  this 
rise  of  the  moon.  We  thought  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  periphery 
appeared  rather  the  segment  of  an  ellipse  resting  on  its  major  axis  than 
l&at  of  a  circle.  Presendy  all  doubt  was  removed  when  the  whole  orb 
had  deared  the  verge  of  the  horizon  ;  owing  to  the  very  great  refraction 
of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  we  saw  the  moon  perfeeUy 
elliptical  in  its  form,  like  a  vast  egg  resting  upon  rolling  clouds*  It 
aflbrded  ptoof  of  die  dense  medium  through  which  we  viewed  it.  ...  • 
The  ancient  fable  of  the  egg  of  night  resting  upon  chaos  may  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a  simihr  appearance." 

The  appearance  exhibited  by  the  aurora  borealis  is  described  by  the 
same  author  as  indescribably  magnificent;  it  serves  to  illuminate  the 
skies  during  die  long  nights  of  winter.    Dr.  Clar|§.,ggi|9^J»^gR> 
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phenomenon  is  not  confined  here  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  hemisphere, 
but  its  appearance  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  aurora  borealis  of  these  high  northern  regions  often  resembles  as  to 
its  shape  an  umbrella,  pouring  down  streams  of  light  from  all  parts  of 
its  periphery,  which  fall  vertictdly  over  the  hemisphere  in  every  direction. 
Another  singular  phenomenon,  recorded  by  -the  same  traveller,  is  that  of 
rising  jets  of  light  darting  upwards  from  tne  horizon  towards  the  north, 
and  then  faUing  back. 

The  name  finn  was  given  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Finlanders  by  early 
historians,  and  seemed  to  be  their  designation  among  their  contemporary 
neighbours.  It  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  themselves.  From 
early  ages  they  styled  themselves   Suomi,   or   Semi — ^words  meaning 

ale  of  the  land,  or,  as  some  render  them,  inhabitants  of  the  marshy 
Modem  usage  seems  to  dictate  that  the  appellation  Fin^ 
landers,  and  not  Finns,  should  be  used  as  their  distinction.  Finn  is 
clearly  a  descriptive  name  of  kindred  origin  to  our  own  word  fin,  and 
was  applied  to  the  Finnish  people  on  account  of  their  geographical 
position — a  position  in  all  probability  forced  upon  them  either  by  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  powerful  aggression,  or  the  desire  of  tmdisturbed 
possession.  It  has  been  retrospectively  and  extensively  applied  to  colonies 
of  the  same  race  wherever  discovered,  and  whenever  discerned.  To  tiie 
members  of  this  race  ethnologists  have  limited  the  term  Finnic,  while 
the  name  Finn  has  also  been  applied  by  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders 
to  the  Lapps  and  other  dwellers  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  European 
seas  now  included  in  Swedish  or  Russian  territory.  The  Lapps  use  the 
same  designation  of  Suomi,  and  are  frequently,  on  account  of  various 
points  of  resemblance,  confounded  with  the  true  Finns ;  yet  there  are 
great  differences,  both  physical  and  moral,  existing  between  them.  The 
true  Finn  has  light  hair  and  eyes,  a  sandy  complexion,  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  a  good,  but  not  lofty,  stature ;  and  is  stout,  and  generally  well 
made. 

The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Finlanders  command  respect.  They 
want  the  bold  daring  and  eager  ambition  which  distinguish  men  whom 
romance  celebrates  and  history  records.  But  there  is  a  strength  in  their 
virtue  which,  though  not  dazzling,  is  sure,  and  has  ever  rendered  them 
valuable  as  subjects,  and  would  make  them  important  as  foea.  The 
Finns  are  hardy,  patient,  and  brave ;  true  to  their  leader  though  he  be 
their  lord.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  so  much  of  a  brave  roan's  heart 
with  the  constant  subjection  of  the  Finn.  Finnish  troops  have  always 
done  good  service  in  the  field,  and  remained  faithful  to  their  colours. 
At  the  battle  of  Liitzen  the  Finnish  regiments  fought  among  the  best 
beside  the  heroic  Gustavus,  and  it  was  they  who  recovered  from  the 
enemy  their  sovereign's  corpse.  As  soldiers  they  are  in  other  respects 
desirable.  The  mixed  character  of  their  occupations,  and  the  necessity 
of  skill  in  the  art  of  difiicult  navigation,  renders  them  less  dependent 
upon  supplies,  and  expert  both  as  land  troops  and  seamen.  In  private 
life  they  are  devout,  gentie,  and  kind ;  temperate  and  industrious.  Much 
of  the  present  aspect  of  Finnish  character  must  be  understood  as  shared 
with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects  the  Swedes,  with  whom  they 
have  so  long  associated,  and  in  some  degree  intermixed ;  but  many  of  the 
prominent  features  have  abode  with  them  through  their  history,  and  are 
discernible  in  other  branches  of  their  race.  In  early  times,  however, 
much  ferocity  marked  several  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  .     .  ^,  ^, > , , > 
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The  early  Finnic  settlers  in  Finland  soon  discovered  and  worked  the 
mines  of  the  country.  Their  skill  as  handicraftsmen  has  always  been 
considerable ;  and  their  assiduity  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  ground  bears 
evidence  of  much  natural  agricultural  talent.  If  their  poetical  recitals 
are  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  facts,  the  Finns  of  former  ages  possessed 
both  a  taste  for  art  and,  in  some  departments,  artistic  skill.  The 
narratives  still  subsisting  of  the  heatlien  temple  of  Permia,  one  of  their 
most  northern  settlements,  and  the  remaining  ruins  of  northern  towns, 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  wealth,  the  commercial  habits,  and  the 
civilised  condition  of  tiie  former  inhabitants  of  this  now  rude  district. 

But  other  beings  than  those  whose  living  sons  now  toil  with  patient 
industiy  on  Finland's  wintry  plains,  or  thread  the  mazes  of  its  rocky 
shore,  have  dwelled,  if  not  as  really,  as  influentially,  in  its  dark  forests 
and  upon  its  misty  hills  ;  other  lords  than  those  whose  names  we  meet 
upon  the  sculptured  tablets  of  authentic  history  have  ruled,  and  with  a 
firmer  than  human  grasp.  Finland  is  the  land,  not  of  Finns  alone, 
but  of  giants  and  of  gnomes,  the  land  of  spells  and  witcheries  of  magic, 
whose  favourite  home  has  ever  been  among  the  trackless  wilds  and  damp 
morasses  of  the  gloomy  and  inhospitable  north. 

The  wild  and  weirdtraditionsof  their  mytiiology  form  an  inexhaustible 
topic  in  tiie  ancient  ballads  of  the  Finns.  Music  was  of  old — as  now — one 
of  the  most  vivid  pleasures  of  their  simple  homes ;  and  with  them,  as  with 
most  ancient  nations,  the  hymn  both  expressed  their  devotions  and  taught 
the  doctrines  of  tiieir  futh.  In  those  that  remain  to  us,  the  adventures 
of  Wainamoinen,  the  Finnic  god  of  song,  in  whom  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  recognise  the  Orpheus  of  Grecian  myths,  occupies  a  considerable  share. 
In  otiiers,  resemblances  to  the  deities  and  fables  of  Greece  evince  a 
common  source  of  the  religion,  or  a  common  ancestry  in  tiie  objects  of 
veneration ;  others  embody  legends  which  present  the  mytiis  of  Finnish 
song  as  parallels  with  the  burden  of  prophetic  promise  or  the  records  of 
Gospel  history.  In  a  recent  work,  entitied  <<  Eastern  Europe,"  we  find  a 
succmct  account  of  Finnish  mythology  embodied  in  a  description  of  the 
Kalevalla.  ''  The  Kalevalla,  an  epic  in  two-and-thirty  books,  is  a  col- 
lection of  poetic  myths,  gathered,  like  the  songs  of  Homer,  from  the  oral 
traditions  of  tiie  people,  by  tiie  indefatigable  Dr.  Lowenrotii,  and  published 

by  him  a  few  years  since The  Finnish  mythology  is  peculiar, 

bearing  some  traces  of  having  been  derived  eitiier  firom  the  Greek  or 
firom  a  common  source.  We  must,  however,  admit  it  to  be  less  poetical 
tiian  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  less  gloomily  grand  tiian  that  of  the 

Scandinavians.     It  mixes  up  the  weird  witii  the  terrible The 

Finnish  gods  appear  so  frequentiy  in  the  character  of  sorcerers  that  the 
attributes  of  the  g^odhead  seem  inextricably  confounded  with  the  power  of 
the  magician.  Tliey  blend  in  a  fiir  greater  denee  tiian  the  gods  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  or  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda,  tiie  weaknesses  of  tiie 
man  with  their  godlike  character ;  ratiier  wizards  than  deities,  the  art 
with  which  they  use  their  spells  and  incantations  seems  chiefly  to  enable 
them  to  struggle  witii  and  triumph  over  mortals  and  inferior  spirits. 
Jumala  is  the  god  of  clouds  and  wunder;  Wainamoinen,  of  poetry  and 
music.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  is  the  supreme  being.  Kama, 
tiie  i^t,  is  the  &ther  of  gods  and  giants ;  Illmarinen,  tiie  eternal  black- 
smith; Tuoni  is  the  god  of  death;  the  Giant  Hissui,  of  evil;  Tnopio  is 
the  god  of  the  woods;  Matha  Teppo,  of  the  roads.    The  stonn  is  xepre- 
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Mated  by  ail  m^  MeheUdnen  i«  a  beneficent  bird,  small  and  frail  as 
the  humming-bird,  bat  ever  bearing  on  its  tiny  wings  the  balm  and 
a^ote  for  siekness,  sofferings,  aod  the  spells  <tf  eviL  Besidee  these 
diere  are  nnraereos  other  gods,  and  every  lake,  stream,  or  valley —in  iact, 
aU  animate  and  inanimate  things — have  their  good  and  evil  spirits.  On 
this  account  eveiything  is  personified  in  their  mythic  poetiy ;  the  boat 
laments  upon  the  shon ;  tne  k>nely  tree,  isolated  in  the  clearing,  mourns 
and  eompwins ;  the  road  converses  with  the  god  ;  the  iron  in  the  fomace 
has  a  voice,  and  in  its  uses  a  volition ;  but  l^sides  these  passages,  foil  of 
origmality  kmI  beauty,  we  find  the  vritch  of  Pohja,  whose  spells  can 
baffle  the  gods,  sweeping  up  the  dust  upon  their  floor  into  a  bnoen  pan.** 

From  the  same  work  we  extract  a  specimen  of  the  SLalevalla : 

<^  Then  Wainamoinen,  the  venerable  and  the  valiant,  laves  his  thumbs 
and  purifies  his  fingers ;  he  sits  him  down  by  the  sea-shoie  upon  the 
stone  of  joy,  upon  the  silvery  hill  on  the  summit  of  the  golden  mountain, 
and  taking  up  the  instrument,  he  says — '  Let  those  who  have  never  known 
the  joy  of  the  Runes,  nor  the  melody  of  the  instruments,  let  them  draw 
near  and  listen.* 

*'  And  the  old  Wainamoinen  begins  to  sing,  and  his  voice  rises  dear 
and  liquid  ;  his  fingers  phy  liffhdy  over  the  strings  of  the  chaatal ;  joy 
answers  joy ;  the  song  respon£  unto  the  song.  There  is  no  beast  in  the 
forest,  no  Uving  thing  in  uie  air,  which  does  not  hasten  up  to  the  singer 
of  Runes,  to  listen  to  his  mekxlious  voice,  to  revel  ia  the  harmony  of 
his  song. 

**  The  wolf  quits  the  sedges  in  which  he  was  prowling ;  the  bear  emefges 
fipsm  his  den  ia  the  roots  of  an  overturned  pine^-tree  ;  they  climb  ahe^e, 
the  hedge  is  borne  down  by  their  weight ;  the  one  ascends  the  trunk  of 
the  pine,  the  other  climbs  a  birch-tree,  whilst  Wamamoinea  sings  and 
rives  birth  to  joy  ;  the  eagle  descends  from  the  clouds,  the  falcon  swoops 
ttuoogh  the  air,  the  sea-gull  wings  its  way  from  the  sullen  marsh,  the 
swan  from  the  bosom  of  the  limpid  water,  the  lively  linnet,  the  swifi- 
wiaged  lark,  and  the  merry  goldfinch  come  to  perch  on  the  shoulders  o£ 
the  god-hero  ;  the  beauteous  virg^s  of  the  air,  the  san  dasding  m 
splendour,  the  sofb-rayed  moon,  have  alike  paused  to  listen  at  the  further 
end  of  a  long  light  cumd  in  the  luminous  vault  of  heaven.  There  they 
were  weaving  the  wonderful  texture  of  the  skies  with  a  golden  shuttle 
and  a  silver  oomb^  when,  astoni^ed  by  a  strange  voice  and  the  melodious 
accents  of  the  hero's  song,  the  comb  of  silver  fell  from  their  hands,  the 
ffolden  ahultle,  breaking  the  thread  of  the  woo^  escaped  from  their 
fingers. 

^' All  the  living  things  of  the  water,  all  the  fi^es  wavbg  at  once  their 
myriad  fins,  swam  up  to  hear  the  voice  of  Wainamoinen,  to  listen  to  the 
harmony  of  his  song  $  Ahto,  the  king  of  die  waves,  the  old  man  witii 
the  green  beard  of  weeds,  rises  up  on  a  water-lily  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
deep^" 

Other  dwellers  in  the  sea,  the  forest,  and  all  habitable  places^  come  also 
to  hear  the  song,  but  we  must  hasten  away  to  other  themes. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  peasantry  find 
voice  in  the  songs  of  the  numerous  rural  improvisatori,  one  of  whom  at 
least  is  to  be  found  in  every  village.  The  national  language  of  the 
Finns,  nearly  every  word  of  whksh  ^ds  in  a  vowel,  and  which  is  Boflb  as 
the  Italian  uid  copious  as  the  (xerman,  has  no  doubt  assisted  in  deve- 
lopmg  this  passionate  and  universal  love  of  poetry.     Their  ri 
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meiit^  Ae  kandal*,  the  riimiflh  1  jve,  k  of  Teiy  aacieiit  ute ;  it  has  fife 
strings^  adapted  to  the  fire  nqteB  peouHar  to  Fiimidi  mnsic  A  ooUeodon 
of  tiieae  «ong8  has  been  made,  entitled  <'  The  Kanteleter."  We  sohjoia 
the  translation,  given  in  the  before-mentioiied  work,  of  one  in  'wiiich, 
while  we  are  interested  in  the  ardour  of  the  swain,  we  amst  highly 
commend  tihe  prodenee  of  the  maiden : 

THE  LOTERS. 

"  Wilt  liion  come  with  me,  oh  my  helored,  wih  thou  eome  and  be 
happy  wiA  me  ?" 

^*  What  hapfnness  canst  Aou  offer  me  ?  Thy  hands  are  empty,  thy 
pockets  are  empty* 

"Bvt  with  these  empty  hands  I  can  bear  ihee  off  into  dM  finest  shade, 
into  the  silent  giens  Air  from  the  world  and  its  enTious  eye,  and  there 
watch  tenderly  over  thee.*' 

'^  But  whither  shall  we  go,  and  where  wilt  thon  bnild  our  dwelling  ?" 

'^  There  is  still  room  enough  in  our  own  Finland.  Wilt  thou  come 
mth  me  into  the  uninhabited  fields?  Wilt  thou  follow  me  into  the 
forest  like  a  joyous  bird  ?  There  will  I  raise  thee  up  a  dweUiug  where 
the  winds  shall  rock  thee,  and  where  I  will  delight  thee  with  my  song. 
I  will  build  thee  a  bower  of  fruit-trees,  a  bed  of  ash,  and  my  song  shall 
nurse  thee  to  a  slumber  of  sweet  dreams.** 

One  of  the  best  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  lustoiy  of  Fin- 
land nu^  be  derived,  is  the  Swedish  history  of  Eric  Geijer,  professor  of 
history  at  Upsal.  From  this  we  learn  that  several  Finnic  tribes,  espe- 
daQy  the  Permians  and  Tarfinns,  are  mentioned  in  old  accounts  of  the 
North.  An  inroad  of  the  Kures  and  Quens  into  Sweden  in  the  time  of 
Segurd,  proves  that  the  Quens  were  spread  over  a  lai^  space,  as  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  whole  Northern  Sea  was  once  called  ihe  Quen 
Sea,  and  all  Finland,  Quenland,  though  the  latter  name  was  also  applied  to 
a  much  smaller  district.  It  comprehended  at  one  time  the  inland  territory 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Swedish  settlers  displaced 
the  Quens,  first  from  West,  and  afterwards  from  East  Bothnia.  The 
Quens  carried  their  small,  light  boats  overland  to  the  great  lakes 
that  lie  among  the  hill-tops,'and  made  predatory  inroads  upon  the  Nors»* 
men,  as  these  did  upon  them.  Another  bold  race,  addi^ed  to  war  and 
piracy,  the  Karelians,  appear  sometimes  at  war,  at  other  times  in  lesH^^e 
with  the  Quens.  The  Tavestrians  dwelled  more  in  the  south.  The 
occupants  of  Finland  were  not  mentioned  in  heathen  ages  by  any  dis- 
tinctive appellation,  but  were  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Finns ; 
and  in  their  present  dwelling-places  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  remotest 
period  to  which  the  history  of  the  North  extends.  To  this  southern  por- 
tion the  term  Finland  is  applied  in  distinction  to  the  more  savage  r  in- 
mark  of  the  north. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  St.  Eric  undertook  a  crusade 
against  the  heathens  of  Finland,  whose  piracies  harassed  the  Swedidi 
coast,  and  by  introducing  Christianity,  and  probably  by  tran^lanting 
Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  connexion  whidi  so 
long  subsided  between  the  countries.  St.  Henry,  the  missionary  Bishop 
of  Upsal,  accompanied  the  king  on  this  expedition;  he  was  the  first 
apostle  of  l^e  Finns,  and  in  his  blood,  which  they  shed,  phuited  the  seeds 
of  their  church. 

More  than  a  centuiy  later,  Thorkel  Cannutsen^  King  ^^t^Yl^f&iP 
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completed  the  work  begon  by  St.  Erie — Christianity  and  Swedish  domi- 
nion was  carried  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  whence  the  wicked 
ILarelians  continued  to  issue  in  their  predatory  excursions,  which  were 
marked  by  hideous  cruelty.  In  a  crusade  undertaken  against  them 
in  1293,  they  were  subdued,  made  tributary,  and  compelled  to  adopt 
Christianity,  at  least  in  name.  Viborg  was  founded  to  secure  this  con- 
quest, and  the  Swedes  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  and  collision 
with  Russia. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Charles  Canutson  Bond^ 
obtained  the  infeudation  of  Finland,  and  being  summoned  to  Stockholm 
by  Christopher,  King  of  Sweden,  he  repaired  thither  with  ten  ships  and 
five  hundred  knights  and  squires.  He  was  required  to  surrender  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  his  territory,  but  escaped  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Abo,  for  which  he  receired  Viborg  as  compensation.  Charles  Canutson 
was  the  most  honoured  and  admired  of  the  nobles  of  Sweden,  became 
first  high  marshal,  and  afterwards  king  of  that  country. 

In  1495  a  war  with  Russia,  some  time  carried  on,  became  formidable 
by  the  invasion  of  Finland.  Viborg  was  defended  with  admirable  cou- 
rage, and  was  besieged  by  the  Russians  during  three  months.  Sleno 
Slure  assembled  an  army  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  the  greatest 
which  Sweden  had  at  that  time  ever  led  into  the  field,  and  placed  him- 
self at  its  head,  under  the  banner  of  St.  Eric  ;  but  here  ended  his  ex- 
ploits. Domestic  broils,  of  which  Russia  well  knew  how  to  avail  herself, 
kept  the  Swedish  general  inert  towards  the  enemies  of  his  country  :  the 
Russians  devastated  Finland.  During  the  middle  ages  commercial  towns 
arose  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  trade  of  Rnland 
greatly  increased.  Finnish  troops  were  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  were  reckoned  amongst  its  most  expert  bowmen. 

In  1621  Finland  became  the  theatre  of  war  between  Gustavus  Vasa 
and  Christian  II.,  sovereign  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  During 
the  course  of  the  next  year  the  principal  castles  of  the  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Gustavus,  or  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  infuriated 
peasantry.  Abo,  however,  stood  firm,  and  the  king's  party  being  re- 
inforced, the  principal  adherents  of  Gustavus  were  compelled  to  flee.  In 
this  disastrous  plight  many  noble  persons  perished  at  sea. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  Lutheran  form  of  reli- 
gion was  introduced  into  Sweden  and  Finland.  This  alteration  of  national 
faith  was  effected  without  bloodshed  or  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
adherents  of  either  the  old  or  the  new  creed,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
church  were  not  diminished  by  the  change. 

The  liberality  of  the  first  archbishop  in  maintaining,  at  his  own  expense, 
fifty  students  at  Upsal,  and  of  a  contemporary  Bishop  of  Abo  supporting 
a  smaller  number  at  foreign  seminaries,  is  deservedly  celebrated.  Gus- 
tavus regarded  Finland  with  paternal  solicitude.  To  Michael  Agricola, 
a  Finn  by  birth,  the  pupil  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  appointed  by 
Gustavus,  Bishop  of  Abo,  they  owed  the  possession  of  the  Bible,  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  Catechism,  in  their  own  language ;  and  they  needed 
much  all  that  religious  instruction  could  do  for  them.  A  rebellion  of  the 
Tavestrians  at  this  time  was  marked  by  peculiar  crime  and  cruelty,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  Although  there  had  been  an  interval  of 
peace  between  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
boundaries  gave  frequent  occasion  for  strife  between  the  subordinates  on 
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the  frontier ;  this  strife  at  last  hroke  into  open  war,  and  the  grand  master 
of  the  LiTonian  knights  and  the  King  of  Poland  promised  their  aid 
against  the  Czar  Ivan  Vaselowitch  the  Second.  Gustavus  went  in  person 
to  the  defence  of  flnland :  the  war  ended  after  mutual  devastation,  in 
which  Finland  suffered  severely.  The  Russians  hesieged  Viborg  without 
success,  but  carried  off  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  The  Swedish  sol- 
diery were  wasted  by  disease  $  the  expense  of  the  war  was  very  great ; 
the  promised  aid  did  not  come,  and  first  an  armistice  and  then  peace  was 
conduded.  In  the  next  campaign,  fortune  awhile  favoured  the  Russians, 
but  afterwards  crowned  with  glory  and  victory  the  arms  of  Sweden. 

In  1593,  Finland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Clas  Fleming, 
enjoyed  a  temporary  independence,  which  was,  however,  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  intestine  division  and  the  horrors  of  civil  strife.  The  peasants, 
exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  Fleming's  troopers,  rose  in  revolt ;  they 
bravely  wielded  their  only  weapons — their  clubs — which  gave  name  to  the 
war,  and  in  this  fierce  contest  eleven  thousand  were  slain.  Fleming^s 
widow  held  for  some  time  the  castle  of  Abo  after  his  death  ;  but  the 
Finns  were  routed,  Viborg  and  Abo  retaken,  and  the  country  again 
passed  under  Swedish  dominion. 

In  1612,  the  Regent,  afterwards  Charles  IX.,  on  visiting  Finland, 
found  that  the  Finnish  peasants  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  owners  of 
estates,  who  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  both  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  crown.  He  equalised  the  condition  of  the  peasants  with 
that  of  their  happier  fellow-subjects  in  Sweden,  raised  their  privileges, 
and  restricted  the  power  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  compelled  to  contribute 
more  largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  state  and  the  church.  At  this  time 
the  plague  made  ereat  navoc  in  Finland. 

In  1616,  the  king  held  a  separate  diet  with  the  estates  of  Finland.  In 
1628,  Finland,  which  before  possessed  an  academy  at  Viborg,  obtained, 
from  the  liberality  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  another  at  Abo,  which  was 
subsequently  erected  into  a  university  by  Queen  Christina.  The  war 
between  Gustavus  and  Russia  was  mainly  waged  in  and  on  account 
of  Finland,  which  was,  on  both  sides,  rightly  felt  to  be  an  all-important 
possession  to  whichsoever  power  it  might  belong.  During  the  reign  of 
Gustavus,  Swedish  ascendancy  was  preserved  inviolate.  In  the  German 
and  Polish  campaigns  of  the  Swedish  hero,  Finnish  troops  and  reinforce- 
ments are  frequendy  mentioned. 

Peter  the  Great  kept  a  steady  eye  on  Finland,  firom  which  the  multi- 
farious plans  of  Charles  XII.  had  diverted  his  attention  and  his  troops* 
The  close  of  Charles's  reign  found  a  Russian  foot  planted  in  this  part 
of  his  dominions,  which  henceforward  became  a  prominent  object  in 
European  history ;  while  in  the  annals  of  Sweden  it  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  It  IS  probably  owing  to  the  southern  views  of  the  rulers  of 
Russia,  who  have  nad  little  to  fear  from  Swedish  ascendancy  under  the 
weaker  characters  that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Gustavus  and  Charles,  that 
more  vigorous  attempts  were  not  sooner  made  to  annex  Finland  to  Russia. 
In  1808,  the  desire  for  Finnish  conquest  rekindled  in  Russia ;  and  in 
1809,  not  in  battle,  but  by  surrender,  Finland  became  a  Russian  pro- 
yince.  As  such  it  is  opposed  to  us  in  the  present  war,  and  to  arm  Fin- 
land against  us  was  one  of  the  last  decrees  of  the  departed  Nicholas, 
Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 
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THE  CABILLON  OP  ANTWERP  CATHEDBAL. 

In  the  pleasant  land  of  Belgium, 
Where  the  Scheldt  first  seeks  the 
Stands  a  quaint^  old,  gabled  city^ 
Fashioned  like  a  town  of  Spain. 

Through  that  grand  old  town  of  Antwoip, 
Bich  in  shows  of  bygone  time. 
As  on  eyesight  falls  the  sunshine. 
Bursts  the  bright  cathedral  chime. 

On  the  sultry  air  of  summer — 
On  December's  chilling  blast — 
On  the  dull  bliuk  ear  of  midoigfat— 
Is  that  carillon  sweetly  cast. 

Like  the  golden  min  in  seed-time. 
Scattered  with  a  nopcM  care, 
That  the  genial  after-aeason 
May  prodvoe  8<Mie  harvest  there. 

Oft  forgotten,  oft  remembered. 
Startling,  strange,  and  silent  soon. 
Lovely,  even  though  neglected. 
Like  the  light  of  crescent  moon* 

Where  the  reveller's  sons  is  loudest-* 
Where  dim  tapers  light  tne  dead — 
Where  the  stranger  seeks  his  chamber'-- 
'  Steals  that  cadence  overhead. 

Where  the  monk  is  at  hb  vigil. 
Where  the  air  is  foul  with  sin — 
Where  the  lonely  sick  one  waketh — 
That  old  chime  strays  softly  in. 

To  the  vile,  in  notes  of  warning — 
Qdding  tones  that  seldom  cease — 
To  the  sad,  in  words  of  solace. 
To  the  pure,  in  thoughts  of  peace. 
O'er  the  city — o'er  the  river — 
llirough  each  qnaiter  of  the  town, 
Throu^  each  day,  and  throfugh  each  aeaHoa 
Bains  that  frequent  music  down. 

Even  across  the  parting  ocean. 
In  still  duunbers  of  the  brain. 
At  this  moment,  through  the  aileaee, 
Breaks  that  magic  sound  again. 

Like  the  carillon  softly  chiming. 
Soothing,  gentle  as  its  M, 
Is  the  ceaseless  dole  of  mercy, 
Unperceived,  that  comes  to  all 

And  our  nobler  life  is  nourished. 
As  we  count  the  beads  of  time. 
By  pure  hopes,  and  aspirations. 
Sweeter  than  that  minster  chime. 

0,  'tis  well  to  pause  and  listen. 
To  those  benisons  in  the  air. 
As  we  tread  life's  busy  pathway. 
That  salute  us  everywhere. 
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CONTINENTAL  SPORT. 

We  had  just  finished  our  last  game  of  tarok,  iu  which  I  had  lost  a 
fahulous  numher  of  choppins  of  heer,  and  were  onl j  awaiting  the  police 
summons  to  hetake  ourselves  homewards,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door  of  our  private  room  in  the  inn  of  the  Heiliger  Geist,  at  Baden- 
Baden. 

On  permission  being  granted  to  enter,  Leonhard,  Mr.  Benazet's  head 
gamekeeper,  made  his  appearance,  and  after  many  excuses  and  apologies 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  was  induced  to  seat  himself  and  unfold  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  his  intention 
to  hold  a  battue  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  as  he  had  promised  to 
^ve  me  early  notice  of  so  interesting  an  event,  he  had  come  in  to  request 
my  company  on  the  ensuing  day.  The  prospect  was  not  an  attractive 
one :  to  leave  my  warm  bed  on  a  winter's  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the 
thermometer  at  20  deg.  below  zero,  and  have  the  chance  of  missing  a 
roebuck — ^for  I  had  not  much  prospect  of  hitting  it ! — ^verily,  I  began  to 
repent  of  my  promise.  Like  a  prudent  general,  I  therefore  attempted  to 
temporise,  but  all  my  efforts  were  frustrated  by  Leonhard's  inexhaustible 
g^od-nature.  Everything  that  the  most  ardent  sportsman  could  demand 
would  be  supplied  me — gun,  powder,  flask,  shot-belt,  gibederey  muff,  &c., 
should  be  brought  to  my  chambers  in  the  morning — but  go  I  must ;  I 
could  not  cry  off. 

The  entrance  of  the  gendarme  with  his  confounded  ^'  'Sist  Feierabend, 
meine  Herm  I"  put  a  sudden  stop  to  my  objections,  and  I  found  myself 
a  victim  of  a  popular  prejudice ;  for  nothing  will  persuade  Germans  but 
that  Englishmen  are  born  with  double-barrelled  guns,  and  that  England 
is  one  huge  preserve,  where  game-laws  are  kept  up  with  a  severity  which 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  those  small  German  princes,  who  constantly 
regret  the  loss  of  their  feudal  authority,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  hang 
a  man  to  the  nearest  tree  for  killing  a  hare.  In  vun,  then,  I  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  I  was  a  man  of  peace,  holding  guns  in  high  respect 
certainly,  but  regarding  them  with  an  equal  amount  of  fear ;  and  tlmt  I 
decidedly  preferred  procuring  my  game  at  the  market-place  to  trudgine 
an  uncerttun  number  of  miles  in  pursuit  of  my  dinner.  Short  and  good, 
Leonhard  was  to  call  for  me  at  six ;  and  I  returned  home  in  no  very 
amiable  humour,  to  sleep— perchance  to  dream — of  the  horrors  of  the 
coming  day. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  I  could  not  have  slept  five  minutes,  when  I 
had  a  curious  dream — that  I  was  the  centre  of  a  convivial  party,  enjoy- 
ing the  combined  blessings  of  wine  and  harmony.  As  chairman,  I  was 
obliged  to  knock  Mr.  Smith  down  for  a  song.  As  he  evinced  a  decided 
repugnance,  my  knocks  recurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  grew  so 
vehement  that  they  ended — ^by  waking  me  up.  Stranee  to  say,  even 
after  I  had  opened,  my  eyes,  they  went  on,  and  wild  nincies  of  spirit- 
rapping  crossed  my  mmd.  #  All  at  once  the  mystery  was  solved — it  was 
Leonhard  amusing  himself  by  tapping  at  my  shutters,  and  varying  his 
interestmg  employment  by  half  a  bushel  of  most  energetically  uttered 
*'  ELreuz  heUig  sakraments  and  millionen  dunnerwetters." 

I  soon  opened  the  shutters  and  the  window^  and  my  tormentor  qmckly 
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entered  by  that  as  the  most  practicable  route,  bringiDg  'with  him  a 
fragrant  scent  of  c'naster,  and  veiled  in  a  dense  mist  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  fog.  He  was  in  a  tremendous  huny :  we  had  seven  miles  to  walk 
befiwe  reaehing  the  reiMlexvoiis,  and  we  must  be  off  at  onea.  But  to  this 
I  would  not  agree :  I  stoically  resbted  all  his  entreaties  until  my  in- 
Taluable  Alois  nad  brought  me  a  **  coffee  soup,"  consisting  of  coffee,  with 
pieces  of  black  bread  shredded  in  it,  with  which  I  prooeeded  to  fortify  my 
inner  man,  while  Leonhard  was  holding  a  minute  investigation  of  varioiis 
loDg-necked  bottles.  At  length  he  appeared  to  have  deoded,  for,  in  the 
coofest  manner  posnUe,  he  ponred  out  a  full  glass  of  my  Teiy  oldest 
sdiiedam,  which  he  swallowed  with  great  gusto,  and  added  infltult  to 
injury  by  pouring  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  into  a  horn,  which  he 
carried  slung  round  his  neck.  Then  oame  my  sporting  toilette:  I  put 
on  a  huge  fur  coat,  hung  my  muff  in  front  of  me  (not  the  coaly  muffin 
company,  I  thought  to  myself),  pulled  on  my  thickest  boota,  which 
Leonhard,  however,  regarded  with  a  oombal  air  of  emboiraiiment,  which 
I  could  not  account  for  at  the  moment,  and  off  we  set,  sMoking  fike  two 
steam-engines  as  we  paddled  through  the  sdow. 

For  miles  we  trudged  silently  along — ^the  convenatioD  only  eonmdng 
of  some  profound  remarks  uttered  here  and  there  sentestaovsly  as  to  tli» 
icXij  of  getting  up  at  such  an  hour— till  we  readied  the  little  inn  wfaeie 
our  companums  were  awaiting  ns.  There  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
tradesmoi  of  Baden,  armed  in  various  &^onSy  and  all  apparently  eager 
for  the  fray.  They  were  filling  up  the  interim  with  glasMS  of  Hei&- 
beeien  or  juniper  scbnaps,  and  the  bottle  passed  merrily  from  hand  to 
hand.  But  on  Leonhard  inquiring  for  the  doge,  which  an  msder-keeper 
was  to  have  brought  with  him,  he  met  widi  a  aad  Uow  and  heavy  dis- 
eouragement  It  appeared  that  a  notorions  poadrar  of  die  town  had  had 
the  impudence  to  uncouple  tinem  long  before  oar  hour  for  etarting,  and 
had  gone  off  vnth  diem  to  have  a  by-day  of  his  own.  Of  comae  there 
was  a  second  edition  of  Leonfaaid's  elegant  extnets^  Instiag  aome  ten 
mimitee,  and  many  dire  doeats  that  he  would  do  for  the  poacher  when 
he  caught  him;  Imt,  as  that  gentleman  had  already  had  a  reacontre  with 
one  of  the  under-fovesters  some  six  months  before,  and  had  put  a  charge 
of  swan-shot  into  die  broadest  part  of  his  person,  Master  Leonh«rd 
would,  fnrobably,  not  have  cared  for  an  opportunity  to  put  Us  menaces 
into  effect. 

La  the  absence  of  the  dogs  we  must  do  the  best  we  codd,  so  we  made 
a  razzia  into  the  adjoining  village,  and  beat  up  a  parcel  of  young  raga- 
rnnffms  of  all  sizes  and  ages  to  act  as  beaters,  at  the  magnzneent  sum  of 
twopence  per  head.  These^  with  the  under-keeper,  set  out  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  while  the  noble  sportsmen  b^an  to  ascend  it.  I 
soon  discovered  the  purport  of  Leonfaard's  meaning  glance  at  my  boots : 
there  wero  no  na^  in  them,  and  I  found  it  perfectlv  impossible  to  keep 
my  feet.  But  everything  hsuGi  an  end  at  last :  aad  by  dutehmg  at  the 
coats  of  some,  and  dragging  at  the  skirts  of  others,  I  awnaged  at  last  to 
gain  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Leimhard  then  stationed  me  behind  a 
dense  thicket  of  black  pines,  giving  me  strict  orders  not  to  stir  till  he  gave 
the  signal,  and,  if  I  nred,  to  do  so  straight  before  me,  as  else  I  might 
hit  some  of  my  companions.  Here,  then,  I  stood  for  two  hours  without 
the  hope  of  a  shot.    I  was  gradually  freenng  to  a  solid  mass  of  ice; 
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Leonhcfd  aotdthe  fohiedaiB  wefe  bolh  alMent  wiiboal  leate ;  mA  I  had 
nodii&g  to  warm  me  but  atamptag  eitfaer  foot  in  torn  into  the  knee-deep 
anoWi— an  amaaeiaent  whiefa  tttigfie  toon  eompdlled  me  to  desiat  frmn. 
But  it  la  mmeceaK&fy  to  deaeri^  the  infandum  iolorem  of  tiutt  day 
miniildy ;  auffiee  it  to  saj^  that  the  only  thing  I  shot  waa  Leonluttd^ 
irida4twakey  ivUdi  he  oUighigly  threw  up  in  the  air  for  mey  and  by  aeren 
in  the  eyening  I  waa  beginniog  to  ^w  gradaally  in  the  keeping-room 
of  ibe  BearpnUic-faotiaa  at  Liehtenthal. 

Such  waa  the  nnaatisfketofy  Kanlt  of  my  first  day's  oontinental  apevt- 
iog,  but  for  all  that  I  did  not  give  it  up  in  di^peet ;  I  conquered  the 
duef  part  of  my  diffienlties  by  ordering  a  ^gantic  pair  of  red  moroeco 
mnd-bootSy  in  wliieh  I  stalked  about  the  eomitry  like  a  loDff4egged  erane 
«— «a  I  waa  flatteringly  told^and,  ttenks  to  the  kindness  oTlSr.  St^  John, 
a  tme  sportsman,  to  whom  eoontiess  trarelling  Englishmen  are  indebted 
for  kindness  and  hosintality^  I  was  aoon  enabled  to  boast  of  ha^g  kilted 
mj  fint  partridge  in  nis  ehaUBj  near  Ettlingen.  Henoeforth  my  sporting 
adventures  do  not  require  description,  and,  with  the  reader's  penmssioo, 
I  will  seek  for  infiormation  from  other  and  more  amnring  sounses. 

Mr*  Si.  John,  besides  being  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  hat  been  able 
to  find  time  to  write  a  charming  book  on  the  snbjeot  of  eontinoBtal  sport,* 
in  wlueh  he  gives  a  moat  detafled  aeconnt  of  all  his  adventures  in  search 
of  gaaoe.  One  of  the  principal  nuisances  with  which  the  game  pieserven 
have  to  ctmtendin  Creraiany  isihe  abondance of  poadien.  The  peasants, 
almost  without  exception,  love  a  Kfe  of  danger  and  excitemeiit  in  the 
open  forest.  A  Gennan  author  gives  such  a  charming  description  of  the 
poacher^s  life,  lliat  we — ^bere  I  inevitably  riip  into  the  editorial— ^eanaot 
refrain  from  quoting  a  portion  of  it :  **  At  times,  of  course,  apoadier  dis- 
qypears :  at  least,  he  returns  home  no  more,  bat  then  his  comrades  carry 
out  their  revenge  on  the  foresters.  No  one  thinks  of  ^ting  up  poaching 
on  that  account  Even  when  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  years,  and 
farced  to  learn  a  trad^  that  they  may  live  at  heme  honestly,  wVen  night 
comes,  and  the  moon  rises,  and  the  cry  of  the  forest  din  resonnds  mm 
the  forest  brake,  an  irresistible  impulse  attracts  him  to  his  msty  rifle. 
It  is  taken  from  the  waU,  the  trigger  plays  hanUy  and  stiffly.  *  It  had 
b€Ater  be  greased,'  he  thinks  to  Uimsen,  and  he  cleans  the  gnn  as  ten* 
deriy  as  if  it  were  his  child.  Husii!  be  glides  throngfa  the  kmdoor  into 
tihe  forest  What  a  glorioas  life  that  is  f  There  oontes  llie  stag !  He 
takes  Ub  aim  I — he  takes  his  aim :  hie  sharp  eye  sees  at  the  same  moment 
the  forester  who  sent  him  to  prisen.  He  pmle  the  trvger,  the  quarry 
&Us  bathed  in  Mood,  and  the  poacher  poes  on  more  wildly  and  recklessly 
than  before.  Not  that  the  neighbouraood  is,  on  tibat  aeconnt,  unsafe- 
it  is  only  a  war  between  gamekeeper  and  poacher.  Any  one  who  goes 
without  a  rifle  may  march  in  security  through  the  thickest  g)^es  of  the 
finest  Wherever  a  stone  ooss  is  fStmnd,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  have  been  there  broken ;  high  graw  usually  grows  over  the  scene 
of  mme,  and  moss  renders  the  inscription  illegible !'' 

Mr.  St.  John  furnishes  some  details  whieh  will  serve  to  AD  up  the 
above  picture.  When  out  in  his  own  chaise  in  the  Black  Forest,  dose 
to  the  frontiers  of  WOrtemberg,  he  found  one  of  the  beaters  tugging 

*  Rambles  in  Germany,  &c.,  in  Search  of  Sport.  By  the  Hon.  Ferdinand  St. 
John.    Longman  and  Co. 
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•  

ineffectually  at  the  skeleton  of  a  man's  foot  With  sticks  and  staTee 
they  set  to  work  to  remove  the  earth,  and  soon  brought  to  light  a  com- 
plete skeleton,  ererything  about  it  haying  decayed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  leathern  game-bag,  which  still  held  together,  and  in  which  they  found 
a  small  glass  phial,  corked  tightly,  and  half  filled  with  Idrschwasser.  It 
was,  indubitably,  tiie  body  of  a  poac'her,  who  had  been  shot  and  buried 
there.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  the  casa  Grerman 
justice  is  proTerbially  slow,  and  if  a  forester  fives  information  of  his 
having  killed  a  man,  he  is  subjected  to  repeated  examinations  and  much 
protocolling,  which  occupies  lus  time  uselessly,  and  causes  him  great 
annoyance.  Hence,  his  first  object  is  to  get  the  body  quietiy  under 
ground,  and  keep  his  own  council.'  Since  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
foresters  may^oin  with  Othello  in  saying  that  their  occupation  is  gone, 
for  the  whole  population  of  Germany  became  poachers  on  the  abolition 
of  the  game-laws,  and  the  preserves  were  so  tmnned  that  fi  roebuck  has 
become  a  rarity,  and  will,  probably,  be  only  known  to  the  next  genera- 
tion as  the  denizen  of  a  menafferie. 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  in  Mr.  St.  John's  delightful 
book  for  extract,  but  the  above  must  serve  as  a  taste  of  his  quality. 
From  personal  acquaintance  we  are  able  to  state  that  he  is  pre-eminently 
qualified  for  his  agreeable  task  of  describing  the  feree  natures  of  Ger- 
many. Assbted  by  the  prestige  of  rank  and  fortune,  Mr.  St.  John  has 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  every  variety  of  conti- 
nental sport.  If,  as  a  critic,  we  are  bound  to  find  fault,  all  we  can  say 
against  his  book  is,  that  he  has  been  too  sparing  of  details,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  work  far  more  attractive  and  interesting ;  but  which, 
through  modesty,  he  has  refrained  from  recording.  If  we  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  we  could  furnish  numerous  anecdotes,  which  would 
speak  most  fully  to  Mr.  St.  John's  kindness  and  generosity.  We  can 
only  say  that  he  may  esteem  himself  a  fortunate  man  who  can  boast  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  friendship,  and  goes  to  Baden  with  a  wish  to  enjoy  first- 
rate  sport. 

But  we  have  still  another  work  to  mention,  which,  for  genuine  hu- 
mour and  careful  finish,  may  be  fairly  ranked  with  the  finest  creations  of 
John  Leech's  pencil.  The  sporting  vagaries  of  Mr.  Briggs  were  highly 
amusing,  there  is  no  doubt ;  we  all  felt  delighted  at  his  numerous  adven- 
tures by  flood  and  field,  but  are  they  so  unsurpassable  as  the  great  M.  A. 
Titmarsh  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  last  Quarterly,  We  fancy  not; 
and  we  will  venture  to  quote  Mr.  Petermann's  sporting  adventures,**  as 
equally  deserving  a  place  on  the  drawing-room  table  with  Leech's 
'^  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character."  Like  them,  they  are  a  series  of 
woodcuts,  which  ori^nally  appeared  in  the  German  Punchy  the  Mie^ 
gende  Blatter ^  and  when  collected,  they  form  one  of  the  most  amusing 
books  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  receive  for  a  very  long  period. 
Mr.  Petermann  is  a  respectable  tradesman,  whose  nature  leads  him  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  snooting,  and  having  ample  means  at  his  com- 
mand, he  takes  '^advantage  of  the  situation"  most  fully.  In  conse- 
quence, he  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessbg  every  variety  of  sport  for 

*  Henn  Fetermann's  Jagd  Abenteuer.  Two  vols.  Munchen:  Braun  and 
Schneider. 
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which  Germany  used  to  be  justly  famous ;  and  though  his  adventures  are 
principally  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  they  furnish  an  excellent  idea  of  con- 
tinental sport. 

We  will  yenture  to  give  a  sample  of  their  quality  by  describing  a  large 
battue  at  which  Mr.  Petermann  assists,  although,  of  course,  as  ms 
journal  is  essentially  a  picture-book,  much  of  the  comicality  will  evapo- 
rate in  the  translation.     But  to  begm. 

The  first  scene  opens  with  a  conversation  between  the  under-forester 
and  the  head-gameKeeper. 

Assistant.  Just  look  at  my  shoes,  Sir  Forester.  Upon  my  honour  I 
must  feel  ashamed  when  meetmg  the  beaters.  I  get  no  tips  now-a^days ; 
and  I  can't  rabe  a  pair  of  shoes  anyhow.  Suppose  you  were  to  arrange 
a  day's  shooting. 

Forester,  Shooting !     Hang  it,  what  is  tiiere  to  fire  at  ? 

Assistant.  Shoot — that's  a  trifle — as  if  that  was  the  first  bcUtue  at 
which  nothing  was  shot.  Pi^y»  3ir  Forester,  manage  it,  or  how  can  I 
live,  as  a  forester's  assbtant  of  the  second  class,  with  a  pound  a  montii, 
out  of  which  I  pay  seventeen  shillings  for  board  and  lodging ;  so  there's 
three  shillings  len  for  clothes,  shoes,  washing,  tobacco;  and  I  like  to 
diink  a  pot  of  beer  now  and  then. 

Forester.  Well,  I  don't  care.  Go  to  town,  and  invite,  in  my  name, 
Herr  von  Petermann :  then  go  to  the  court  chinmey-sweep,  Rauchle ;  Hol- 
lenstein,  the  tailor ;  then  Mattsle,  the  landlord ;  and  each  of  them  had 
better  bring  a  couple  of  friends.  The  gentlemen,  too,  mustn't  forget  to 
bring  slugs  with  them;  for  we  have  tracked  a  couple  of  deer — ^you 
understand* 

IK   TOWN. 

Btfore  starting.    Breakfast  at  Mb.  Fetebuaniv's. 

1st  Guest.  How  Maiisle  keeps  us  waiting  for  him ! 

2nd  Guest.  Here  he  is  at  last.     But,  Maiislo         ! 

Maiisle.  Oh,  may  a  dunnerwetter  smash  it  all! — there's  my  cook 
calls  me  a  good  hour  behind  time.  I  really  don't  know  whats  come 
over  the  maid-servants. 

THB  FOBESTEB'S  HOUSE. 

T%e  gallant  sportsmen  have  arrived^ 

Forester.  But,  Herr  Hollenstein,  with  your  straps  and  paper  boots 
you'll  fare  badly  when  we  get  into  the  moors. 

HoUenstem.  Moors ! — hold  hard — I  didn't  know  anything  about  that. 
Have  you  got  any  moors  here  ? 

Forester.  Of  course — £&mous  ones.  Three  days  ago  one  of  the  beaters 
went  in  up  io  his  neck. 

Hollenstein.  If  that's  the  case,  I'd  sooner  stop  in  the  inn  here :  with 
my  rheumatism  I  daren't  risk  it,  not  for  a  milhon.  Moors  and  rheu- 
matism!— ^ihey  don't  agree  at  all.  But  if  you've  no  objection,  Mr. 
Forester,  111  shoot  some  sparrows  in  the  hedge,  so  that  I  may  amuse 
myself  in  the  mean  while. 
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Peter mann.  Good  Lord !  what^s  that — tinere^n  some  one  shot  taj  hat 
off-— what,  Sacra — ^jou  must  be  mad  ! 

Wiedemeier  (oala  as  chalk).  I— doQ*t — ^know,-^he — |^— ^went-— off 
— kt — my — haiia, — 1-— haren't — hmrt— you, — I — ^hope  ? 

Peiermann.  You're  a  pretty  sportsman !  If  I  hadn't  had  a  guardian 
angel,  you*d  have  shot  me. 

Forester.  W^l,  I  fioieied  that  the  first  thing  in  going  out  diooting 
was  to  know  how  to  manage  a  gun. 

Wiedemeier,  Yes— sudw-a — tUng — never^-happened— io--ine — be- 
fore— ^in— my— We. 

Petermann.  I  can  heUeFO  it,  because  you  never  went  out  shooting 
before — it  was  nearly  being  your  trial  shot  Didn't  I  tell  you  yeflterday, 
at  the  shooting-gallery,  that  you  must  ha^e  the  cock  down  when  you're 
not  shooting? 

Wiedemeier^  Wdl — eome— you — won't  be  angry  wiih  me — I— won't 
do  it  again. 

Forester.  I  sse  you  wonH.  But  it*s  all  up  with  due  ooyert  naWf  and 
Fm  certiun  there  were  two  or  three  foxes  in  it 

THX  9ATTI7B. 

Ilaiisle.  How  do  you  load  in  covert,  my  good  fiiend? 

Schiessmeier,  Exactly  as  you  do  in  the  town, 

MaUsU,  Yes-^still  I  should  be  obliged  if  you'd  load  my  gun. 

Assistant.  Very  williugly,  Herr  Sfaiisle.  Ah !  that  is  a  powder— I 
never  saw  such  a  heautiful  sort,  and  you  have  such  a  quantity ! 

MaUsle.  Pray  take  half  of  it,  if  you  like. 

Assistant.  God  requite  you — ^yes,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  gentlemen — but 
you  won't  carry  all  this  shot  about  with  you  ?  We  shall  have  to  walk 
twenty  miles  to-day.     We've  seven  preserves. 

Maiisle.  Take  out  as  nuieh  as  you  like ;  it^s  very  heavy  for  me  to 

AMiktatU.  liiasik  ye*»-IVe  been  longing  for  suob  a  godbend*  YeSp  if 
I  was  to  come  into  the  world  again  now,  I  should  soon  be  a  ridi  man--* 
aud  that  shot-belt  I  wouldn't  refuse.  You'll  see,  we  shall  have  a  £unous 
day's  shooting. 

WAITINO  FOR  THS  GAVX. 
'^  Would  you  like  a  drop  of  good  arrack,  Herr  Schiessmeier?" 
"  Thank  ye,  Herr  Wie<femeier.     Ah,  it's  very  good,     I  tell  you,  Herr 
Wiedemeier,  you'll  shoot  to  day;  remember  my  words." 

TKB  STATION. 

'<  Now  look  there,  at  that  very  oak  Herr  Dr.  WUnsehenmayer  shot^ 
tbf«e  years  back,  three  foxes  and  two  bucks  in  the  same  day." 

A  WHITXLIKi 

Forester,  Have  all  the  gentlemen  got  one  barrel  loaded  with  dogs? 
There's  a  head  of  game  in  there — ^ta^e  great  care  that  you  don't  misa 
— ^you'll  hear  it  break  through  the  bushes  a  long  way  off — ^give  it  time 
Jesses !  if  the  gentlemen  were  to  miss  the  buck ! 
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HAUr  AST  BOUK  LATES. 

"  But,  really,  Herr  Wiedemeier,  why  didn't  you  fire?" 

"Why?  I  aaw  nothing." 
^  <<  Hang  it  all  I    A  hudc  oame  up  to  me  and  I  let  it  paw  at  ten  yards' 
distanoe,  that  the  gendemen  might  shoot  it^  and  yon  haven't  seen  it. 
{To  himself.)  It's  »  good  thing  a  man  ean  help  himself;  I  haven't  a 
head  of  game  in  my  preserves  for  thirty  miles  round." 

THE  TIB8T  AND  LABT  SHOT. 

Forester.  Who  fired  there  ? 

«L" 

"  Ah,  Herr  Haiisle — ^what  at,  then,  may  I  ask?" 

"  At  a  hare." 

'^  Where  IB  it  then?" 

"  I  fancy  I  hit  it — ^for  when  I  fired  it  plucked  up  its  ears,  and  sat  on 
its  hind  legs — I  only  had  one  barrel  loaded,  or  else  I  should  have  fired 
again." 

"  You  missed  it.  Well,  if  the  gentlemen  miss  everything,  it's  not  my 
fault ;  there's  game  here — ^you've  convinced  yourselves  of  that." 

THB  RETURN  TO  THE  FORBSTER'S. 

Forester,  Well,  that's  a  pretty  story:  I've  just  come  from  the  magis- 
trate's— Mr.  HoUenstein  has  been  firing  at  sparrows — but  a  cow  was 
grazing  just  behind  the  hedge — he  missed  the  sparrows — but  ffave  the 
cow  a  deuce  of  a  charge — ^the  peasants  have  collared  him— thal^  cost  a 
tidy  sum. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

Forester,  Well,  I'm  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  couldn't  find  you 
more  sport :  but  the  gentlemen  know  how  things  turn  out  at  times :  the 
wind  was  in  the  wvong  quarter,  and  then  you  missed — and  if  ELerr 
Wiedemeier  had  only  seen  the  buck — that  would  have  been  something* 

Wiedemeier.  Well,  the  firesh  air  and  exerdse  are  worth  somethms^, 
and  the  haunch  of  venison  and  the  dumplings  are  fiEunous.  Help  yourself, 
HoUenstein, 

ffollenstein.  My  appetite  is  spoiled:  the  cow  is  dead,  and  I  haven't 
money  enough  about  me  to  pay  for  the  racket. 

Forester,  Yes,  you  must  take  care  for  the  future :  you'd  better  have 
gone  on  the  moor :  the  cow  don't  suit  your  rheumatism  either. 

THE  RECKONING. 

^'  Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  settle  the  bill." 

'^  Well,  then,  we  brought  the  forester  a  box  of  my  best  cigars^  real 
Lampresas,  at  five  pounds  a  thousand,  that  makes  fifteen  florins  apiece ; 
a  tip  for  the  asristants — we  can't  give  them  less  than  four  florins." 

**  I  think  two  kronenthaler — four  florins  would  be  a  disgrace." 

^^  Now  come  the  beaters,  we  can't  offer  them  less  than  a  shilling 
apiece." 

'<  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?— at  least  a  florin." 

''Next  comes  the  supper:  beer  for  ourselves  and  the  gamekeqpers, 
and ^" 

'<  Martin,  the  bricklayer,  who  went  with  us,  he  mustn't  be  allowed  to 
pay;  he  knows  the  country— " 

**  Of  eoursoi  he  must  be  added  in." 
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'*  I  was  obliged  to  drink  a  toothful  of  wine  over  my  fright  about  the 
cow.** 

'<  All  goes  in — the  bill  amounts  to  nine  florins  fifty-nine  kreuaer.'' 

<<  And  I  don't  call  it  at  all  dear.     The  dumplings  were  first-rate.** 

<'  But  I  do.     I  could  dine  at  the  Bayarian  Hotel  for  that  money." 

**  Further:  now  comes  the  coachman.  The  carriage  costs  five  florins;, 
drink  money,  a  florin ;  the  ostler,  a  shilling  at  least." 

^*  Give  hun  a  florin,  it  will  do  for  next  time." 

*<  Now  we've  finished :  it  makes  altogether ** 

*'  Stop,  we've  forgotten  the  main  pomt — the  cook,  and  she  must  have 
two  flonns." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,  but  now  reckon  it  up.  I  haven't  earned  so  much 
the  whole  month." 

"Well,  then,  count  it  up— it  makes  altogether  forty-four  florins 
twenty-three  kreuzer ;  that  is,  eleven  florins  five  and  a  half  kreuzers  per 

*'  This  is  a  nice  neighbourhdod  :  and  then,  three  crowns  lost  at  tarok.*^ 

"  I  lost  six  florins  forty-nine  kreuEer." 

**  I  five  florins  twenty -one  kreuzer." 

"  I  didn't  count,  but  I'm  sure  I  haven't  won  anything." 

**  Ah  !  the  forester  was  the  only  winner  ;  he's  got  the  luck  of  nine 
devUs." 

"  £i,  ei,  ei,  ei !  that's  a  shameful  sum.  If  my  old  woman  only  knew  it  I" 

"  Well,  don't  cry  about  it !  A  man  who  bothers  himself  all  the  year 
round  for  his  family,  can  have  a  little  amusement — say  twice  a  month." 

"Of  course!" 

THE  BETUHN  HOHS. 

In  the  Carriage. 

"Well,  what  have  we  killed  when  we  get  home  ?" 

"Only  a  cow,  after  all!" 

"  Oh  f  nonsense,  we  must  have  shot  something !" 

"  It's  a  question  what  the  game-dealer  has  got  in  stock.  One  of  us 
must  go  tne  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  and  buy  all  he  can  get. 
We  might  tell  folk  we  couldn't  bring  the  foxes  with  us." 

"  I  want  lots  of  hares — I  must  have  five  at  least :  wait  a  minute — for 
my  wife  two,  or  else  she'll  kill  me  ;  my  father-in-law  one,  makes  three ; 
then  the  burgomaster  one ;  and  then  one  for  the  round  table  in  the 
Court  Brewery — ^that  makes  five." 

The  Carriage  is  upset 

"  Oh  Lord,  Herr  Gott  von  Bentheim,  my  leg !" 

**  That's  a  pretty  look  out ;  I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  water.  Kreutz» 
millionen  donrrr,  there's  the  butt  of  my  gun  broken.  Jesses !  and  ihat's 
the  burgomaster's  fiivourite  gun*  I  had  to  beg  and  pray  for  two  hours 
before  he  would  lend  it  me." 

*'  I  feel  quite  stupified — I  fell  right  on  a  pile  of  stones.  Devil !  I  am 
quite  ill." 

"Kreiden  element^  that  is  sport.  I'll  go  out  shooting  with  ^n 
ag^-  How  a  fellow  can  be  so  stupid!  But  it  serves  you  right,  Phihp ; 
you  must  shove  your  nose  into  everything.  Now  you've  got  it,  you 
ttiaerable  fellow.  Jesses  I  and  such  weather,  too.  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
drowned.    Well,  I  shall  remember  my  day*s  shooting  as  long  as  I  live  I^ 
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THE  MONARCHY  OF  JULY. 

The  striking  and  instructiTo  episode  in  representative  govemment 
which  was  presented  b;^  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  never  been  so 
clearly  delineated  as  it  is  by  Dr.  V^ron  in  the  newly-published  fifth 
volume  of  his  ^^  Memoirs.''  During  the  period  that  the  monarchy  of 
July  lasted^  M.  Thiers  upset  and  dissolved  more  than  one  cabinet  solely 
for  his  own  personal  interests ;  but  after  having  obtained  power,  he  could 
never  keep  it.  The  reason  was,  that  he  had  no  principles  to  guide  him, 
and  under  a  representative  form  of  government  no  minister  can  command 
a  majority  without  some  fixed  principles. 

M.  Guizot  and  the  Conservative  majority  have  been  much  condemned 
for  corruption.  But  at  least  they  had  fixed  principles,  and  Dr.  V^ron  has 
the  courage  to  defend  those  principles.  He  compares  Guizot*s  position  to 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Valpole — as  he  caDs  hiro — defending  the  House  of 
Hanover  from  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war.  '<  M.  Thiers,"  Dr.  Y^ron  sums 
up,  '<  is  revolutionary  without  being  liberal ;  M.  Guizot  is  a  true  liberal, 
yet  not  a  revolutionist." 

Dr.  y^ron  is  equally  dear  and  predse,  and,  what  is  much  more  rare 
in  a  French  writer  of  memoirs,  exceedingly  unprejudiced  in  his  view  of 
the  Eastern  question,  as  it  presented  itself  after  the  battle  of  Nizib.  In 
Louis  Philippe's  time,  as  in  that  of  Napoleon  IH.,  the  question  of  the 
East  resolved  itself  into  the  same  formula — mistrust  of  Russia.  It  was 
not  Ibrahim  Pasha  who  was  dreaded,  it  was  the  Czar.  The  Pasha  had 
been  victorious ;  if  he  followed  up  his  mBt  success,  he  would  cross  the 
Taurus,  and  oblige  the  Sultan  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  formidable  neigh- 
bour ;  and  Russia  would  be  at  Constantinople.  M.  Thiers  had  the  sin- 
gular weakness  to  act  upon  this  point  in  opposition  to  bis  own  convic- 
tions. On  assuming  the  reins  of  govemment  that  statesman  spoke  in 
the  sense  of  the  question  unanimously  entertained  by  all  the  other  powers, 
but  at  that  moment  the  cause  of  Egypt  was  extremely  popular  in  France. 
The  French  were  as  passionately  in  &vour  of  the  Egyptians  as  they  had 
been  of  the  Greeks  in  1828.  Thiers  had  the  weakness  to  yield  to  this 
clamour  from  without,  and  to  ask  for  such  large  concessions  in  finvour  of 
the  Pasha,  as  neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  any  of  the  other  parties  could 
for  a  moment  concede ;  and  hence  was  France  excluded  from  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  July,  and  a  European  war  very  nearly  being  lit  up  upon 
the  ridiculous  point,  whether  the  Egyptians  were  to  retain  in  Syria  the 
pashalik  of  Acre  only,  or  the  pashalik  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  also. 
The  Austrians,  as  usual,  understood  the  true  geographical  bearing  of  the 
question  better  than  France  and  England ;  that  power  was  satisfied  with 
stipulating  that  the  Egyptians  should  not  hold  the  pashalik  of  Adana. 

Thus,  mr  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  implicit  believers  in  the 
wisdom  of  great  statesmen,  were  France  and  England  on  the  very  verge 
of  going  to  war  in  1840,  for  the  same  cause  in  which  they  are  now 
acting  as  allies — mistrust  of  the  Muscovite  power.  But  though  united  on 
that  point  in  1840  as  in  1855,  they  were  disagreed  as  to  the  amount  of 
concession  to  be  granted  to  the  Pasna.  And  upon  so  frivolous  a  pretext, 
and  the  humiliation  of  being  excluded  from  tne  treaty,  after  sending 
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H.  Engine  P6rier  upon  a  mission  hor$  cadre  to  Egypt^  was  M.  Thiers 
ready  to  involve  all  Europe  in  war.  It  is  to  be  hop^  that  no  question  of 
concession  of  a  port  or  a  pashalik  coming  after  the  actual  war  may  lead 
to  any  such  misunderstandings  as  those  which  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  assault  upon  the  Egyptiaas  in  Syria  in  1840. 

There  is  not  much  in  Dr.  Y iron's  naxratiTe  that  is  new  upon  the 
question  of  iiie  Spanish  macxiages^  or  the  banquets  which  lea  to  the 
revdutian  of  February.  Dr.  viSron,  as  one  of  the  r6dacteur9  of  the 
CoHiHiMtumnelf  received  his  invitadon  to  the  said  banquets  swr  papier 
roie*  It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  had  the  cobur  been  of  a 
dttlcer  hie.  The  National  and  Emrme  papers  of  the  22nd  had  the 
audacity  to  publish  the  pkn  of  the  campaign;  the  position  for  die 
schools  was  indicated,  the  most  fitvourable  di^HMition  of  the  different 
legions  of  the  National  Guaid  was  even  pointed  out.  The  same  day  Paris 
was  ooinipied  militarily.  Dr.  Y &xm  de^^ts  the  members  of  the  opposition 
as  positively  terrified  at  the  ghost  which  they  had  evoked,  M>  Odilon 
Barrot  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  MM.  Duveigier,  MalevUley  and  Berger,  were  full  of  regrets, 
and  oflbring  their  assistanoe  to  the  ministrv.  The  banquet  was  given 
up.  The  secret  societies,  however,  remained  resohite  in  tne  intention  of 
a  projected  movement  ^*  I  affirm  this  facty"  says  Dr.  Y^roo^  ^to  be 
eiact" 

Dr.  Y&ron  studied  the  progress  of  the  revolution  from  the  windows  of 
his  apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  It  does  not  appear  very  dear  if  he 
did  not  also  penetrate  into  the  Tuileries  at  the  time  of  the  sack  of  the 
palace.  Certain  it  is  that  his  description  of  the  scene  presented  is  ex- 
ceedingl]r  minute  and  detailed — quite  that  of  an  eye-witness— and  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  documents  published  in  the  present  volume 
were  avowedly  a  result  of  the  general  pillage :  only  it  is  not  said  whether 
obtaioed  at  the  time,  or  by  purchase  afterwards. 

'^Nothing  was  more  easv  to  those  who  had  ventured  as  far  as  the 
Place  du  Carousel,  and  to  toe  mass  of  curious  people  every  moment  in- 
creasing," writes  Dr.  Y^ron,  '<  than  to  advance  first  timidly,  afterwards 
with  more  resolutiont  as  fiu*  as  the  railings,  and  then  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  and  at  last  to  penetrate  into  the  interior." 

AgaiUf  at  another  places  he  describes  the  presence  there  of  many 
curious  persons,  or  at  least  amateurs  of  curiosities  : 

''  Another  flock  of  birds  of  prey  had  fallen  down  upon  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries  :  these  were  the  amateurs  of  curiosities,  dealers,  aU  kinds 
of  receivers  of  stra^  property.  More  than  one  of  these  effected  a  razsia, 
the  produce  of  whicn  are  still  secreted  in  dmwers  or  librariei^  till  they 
can  be  brought  out  to  open  day  or  be  sold  in  safety.  The  polioe-officers 
had  to  keep  a  sharper  look-out  upon  these  black-coats  tnan  upon  the 
blouses.  The  common  pe<^  were  gratified  to  the  full  at  being  able  to 
alip  on  the  waistcoats  or  trousers  of  princes,  but  the  Uaek-ooats  kept 
their  eyes  and  hands  upon  cabinets,  pictures,  drawings,  seals  and  rings  of 
great  value." 

^  Beminiscenoes  of  tins  remarkable  pillage  have,  however,  led  us  to  anti- 
dpate  events.  If  representative  governments  have  one  gieat  advantage 
over  despotisms,  that  the  power  not  bemg  centred  in  one  person,  there 
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if  not  so  mtidli  to  be  dreaded  from  tiboae  fodden  tenmnetioiif  of  lift  of 
whidi  we  have  reeently  kad  lo  inttraetiire  an  erample ;  on  the  other 
hand,  tibe  poHtioal  game  is  geneimlly  played  by  a  &w  handc,  and,  at  wai 
the  eaae  in  the  inatanoe  of  me  brief  miniaterial  intarregnum  aeen  in  thia 
oountry  on  a  late  oecasion,  Loda  Philippe,  when  advised  by  hie  queen 
to  sacrifiee  hia  msniatry^  waated  preeious  noun  and  da]^  in  organuing 
combinations  no  longer  of  any  avaiL  At  first  it  was  M0I6/  and  then 
Thiers;  the  only  effect  of  which  oombinationa  was  to  neutraliae  all 
nilita^  and  reauy  de&nsire  operations. 

As  Charles  X.  was  oeeofded  with  qnestions  of  etiquette  at  the  moment 
that  the  thione  was  slipping  £pMn  under  his  ftet,  so  Louis  Philippe  was 
discussing  parliamentary  formalities  when  his  dynasty  was  being  swept 
away.  Dr.  V6ron  corroborates  the  statement  genenuiy  reoeiTed,  that  it 
was  M.  de  Girardia  who  first  awakened  the  king  to  a  sense  of  the  periloos 
position  in  which  be  stood.  M.  de  Girardtn  penetrated  alone  and  unat- 
tended  into  the  long's  stndy. 

'*  Sire,"  said  the  journalist,  '^  minutes  are  hours ;  you  lose  time  when 
it  is  most  precioos:  in  an  hour,  perii^,  there  will  be  no  more  monarchy 
in  France." 

^'  Are  you  certain  of  what  you  say  ?**  inquired  M.  de  B&nnsat. 

'^  What  must  be  done  P  asked  the  king. 

^  Sire,  yon  mnst  abdicate  i"  eidaimed  the  Didce  of  Montpensier. 

''Here  18  the  proclamation  ready,"  joined  in  M.  de  Girardin ;  *<  I  have 
had  it  printed  to  save  seconds  i" 

This  was  pretty  sharp  practice,  when  a  iitde  more  activity  in  announc- 
ing the  aeeession  of  the  ministers  and  of  a  MoU,  or  any  odier  combi* 
nation,  might  perchance  have  saved  the  monarehy.  Unrnrtunate  king  ! 
His  abdication,  dictated  by  a  journalist,  had  to  be  written  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  strangers :  no  one  relates  how  they  got  there.  Looia 
Philippe  had  in  fact  ceased  to  reign  before  his  abdication  could  be  written. 
Some  of  the  more  inipatient  in  the  crowd  ezdaimed,  ^  Mais  d^pftchez- 
vous  done,  vous  n'en  finissez  pas !"  The  confusion  was  so  great,  tbat  the 
act  of  abi&ation  was  torn  from  out  of  the  hands  that  wrote  it ;  nor  is  it 
known  positively  what  became  of  itt  Dr.  V^ron  quotes  Mr.  Kroker,  as 
he  calls  him,  as  the  authority  for  the  pper  used  by  Lagrange  bein^  <»ly 
an  inexact  copy  of  the  original.  This  from  Mr.  Crotor^s  paper  m  the 
Quarterly^  based  on  conversations  held  with  the  ex-king  at  Claremont. 

We  extracted  a  few  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  V&«n's  Memoirs  which  related  to  the  flight  of  Charles  X.  and 
his  family ;  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  referring  to  the  equally  remaric- 
able  flight  of  Louis  Philippe.  Dr.  Veron  denies  that  die  royal  frunily 
left  the  palace  by  a  subterranean  passage.  The  wh(^  V^  proceeded 
by  tlie  central  avenue  of  the  garden,  the  king's  six  grandchildren  being 
carried  in  the  anna  of  as  many  ftithful  attendants.  The  reyal  carriagea 
having  been  destr^ed  by  the  mob,  they  had  to  wait  for  some  time,  ex* 
posed  to  the  brutanty  or  the  populaoe,  before  two  broughams  could  ba 
brought  Toand  by  the  quays.  In  these  little  carriages,  adapted  for  six 
persons,  room  was  made  for  fifteen.  Two  of  the  escort  were  shot,  and 
General  Berthms  was  unhorsed.  General  Eegnault  Saint  Jean  d'Angely 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  Cuirasners  and  of 
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mounted  National  Goaxd.  Wiih  this  ffoard  thej^  wen  tnabled  to  leadi 
Saint  Cloud,  The  Duke  of  Nemoon  nad  remained  at  the  head  of  what 
few  troops  were  still  in  the  Carousel  to  defend  the  eaiue  of  the  R^;enc7 
and  the  Count  of  Paris.  <'  Intrepid,  disinterested,"  says  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine^ ''  he  neither  bargained  for  hb  life,  nor  for  his  rights  to  the  regency, 
to  save  the  cro¥ni  for  his  brother's  son.  EObtory  owes  to  him  that  justice 
of  which  public  opinion  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  him." 

Louis  Philippe  prolonged  his  flight  to  Dreux,  where  he  had  an  old, 

ruinous,  and  nalf-iumished  castle,  with  a  chapel  in  which  his  maternal 

ancestors  lay  entombed.     Hence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de  Montalivet, 

.  with  two  orders  for  money,  having,  as  he  himself  expressed  it^  *^  parti 

sans  une  obole." 

Dr.  y^ron  has  published  a  fine-simile  of  these  interesting  documents, 
which,  he  says,  are  inedited,  and  certainly  the  hand  attests  that  the  kin^ 
was  calm  and  unrufiOed  even  by  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  him.  It  was  not,  however,  ^  the  next  day  that  he  leamt  the 
fiedl  of  the  regency  and  the  total  dispersion  of  his  dynasty.  He  had 
intended  to  go  and  dwell  at  Eu :  nothing  remained  thai  but  to  gain  the 
shores  of  England. 

The  journey  to  the  coast  was  not  aooomplished  without  many  narrow 
escapes.  The  point  where  the  royal  fisunily  took  refuge  was  a  small 
country-house  dose  to  Honfleur.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  with 
one  Hallot,  who  had  served  in  the  BdU  Poule,  under  the  Prince  of 
Joinville,  to  take  the  king  over  in  a  fishing-boat.  To  effect  this,  Louis 
Philippe  went  to  Tlouville,  where  he  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  one 
Victor  Barbet.  As  Hallot's  boat  could  not  be  got  ready  for  a  few  days, 
M.  Barbet  entered  into  negotiations  for  another.  This  so  exasperated 
Hallot,  that  he  let  out  that  he  was  engaged  to  take  over  to  England  a 
stranger  who  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  Victor  Barbet  Louis 
Philippe  was  thus  obliged  to  abscond  as  quick  as  he  could  to  Honfleur. 

<<  On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  March,  the  hosts  of  M.  de  Perthuis'  house 
experienced  a  new  alarm :  at  break  of  day,  a  stranger,  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage, asked  to  be  aUowed  to  speak  to  the  king.  This  stranger  was  Mr. 
Jones,  English  vice-consul  at  Havre.*  The  message  was  from  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  consul.  He  announced  that  tiie  steam-packet  the 
JExpress  was  at  his  disposal,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  deputed  to  concert 
witli  his  Majesty  upon  the  means  of  getting  on  board.  The  English 
vice-consul  also  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  M.  Besaon,  which  com- 
municated the  glad  tidings  that  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Margaret,  and  the  Princess  Clementine,  with  her  huiSMind  and 
children,  had  reached  England  in  safety.  This  good  news  was  a  source 
of  great  comfort  to  the  whole  party." 

The  fugitives  resolved  upon  travelling  from  Honfleur  to  Havre 
the  night  boat.  The  queen  was  to  be  Madame  Lebrun,  travelling  wil 
an  English  passport;  the  king  had  become  Mr.  William  Smith.  The 
gendanmes  and  promenaders  were  still  on  the  quay  at  Honfleur.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  wearing  spectacles,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  capacious  cloak, 

*  Mr.  William  Jones,  author  of  <*Hor»  Monasticas,"  **  Lays  and  Ballads  of 
French  History,"  &c.,  &C.,  one  of  the  most  pleadng  and  popular  poets  of  the  day. 
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found  Mr.  Jones  waiting  for  him  on  the  quaj.  He  hastened  to  address 
him  in  English,  load  enough  to  he  heard  hy  the  hystanders,  and  taking 
his  ann  walked  with  him  on  hoard  the  packet.  Madame  Lehrun  fol- 
lowed, and  took  a  seat  on  a  hench  opposite  to  Mr.  William  Smith. 

When  the  steward  presented  himself  to  receive  the  fare  and  a  small 
gratuity  for  the  musicians,  Mr.  Smith  shook  his  head  to  intimate  that  he 
.did  not  understand  French,  and  Mr.  Jones  paid  for  both* 

On  disembarking  at  the  quay  of  Havre,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
promenaders,  travellers,  and  hotel  touters,  the  first  person  they  met  with 
was  the  English  consul,  who  hastened  to  address  Mr.  Smith  as  his  uncle. 
He  then  conducted  him  on  board  the  Express^  which  had  her  steam  up,  < 
Madame  Lebrun  following.  When  they  had  got  down  into  the  saloon  of 
the  packet,  the  English  consul  exclumed,  in  hifh  glee,  '<  Sire,  you  are 
now  safe!"  The  king  and  the  queen  expressed  their  lively  gratitude. 
They  also  learnt  from  the  consul  that  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  had 
reached  London,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of 
Nemours  and  her  two  sons,  were  in  Jersey.  No  news  had  been  received 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children. 

Whilst  the  king  and  queen  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  being 
in  safety,  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  just  escaped  the  greatest 
danger.  A  certain  female  who  acted  as  a  messenger  on  board  the 
packets,  either  by  the  help  of  a  lantern  which  she  had  with  her,  or  by 
the  g^-light,  recognised  the  king.  In  her  surprise  she  mentioned  the 
fact  to  a  harbour  officer.  The  latter  stepped  on  board  the  packet, 
recognised  the  king,  and  began  to  question  the  captain  of  the  Express  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  hurried  departure.  The  captain  replied  that  he  was 
carrying  despatches.  This  answer  did  not  satbfy  the  officer,  but,  as  the 
ship  beffan  to  move,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  eo  on  shore, 
which  he  did  at  the  same  moment  that  the  consul  was  also  landing. 
''  Tell  me,''  he  said  to  the  latter,  ^'  who  is  the  person  whom  you  have  put 
<ynho8J^ofihA  Express  T*  "  Oh,  my  uncle."  **  Your  uncle,  indeed  !*' 
replied  the  officer,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity.  ^'  Ah,  monsieur  le  consul !" 
And  he  withdrew,  shaking  his  head.  He  contented  himself  with  address- 
ing a  statement  of  what  had  occurred  to  M.  Deschamps,  commissary  to 
the  government  at  Rouen. 

Dr.  y^ron  tells  us,  in  reference  to  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  that  a 
young  man,  elegantly  dressed,  with  a  name  celebrated  in  the  historical 
annals  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  sat  at  the  piano,  and  played  amidst  the  applause  of  the  mob  the 
Marseiliaise,  galops,  and  polkas.  The  Princess  Marie's  studio  was  re- 
spected :  only  one  ruffian  broke  an  arm  of  one  of  the  angels  in  her 
sculptured  group,  called  Les  Anges  en  Prierey  with  a  gun-shot.  One 
fellow  used  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Koran  for  the  vilest  purposes.  In 
the  queen's  room  a  prie-dieu  of  exquisite  workmanship  revealed  the  cast 
moulded  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  stiaire  of 
the  Princess  Marie.  A  funous  woman  was  just  about  to  tear  to  pieces 
and  to  destroy  these  holy  relics,  when  a  vigorous  hand  prevented  the 
pro&nation  by  suddenly  throwing  the  woman  over  backwaras.  Did  this 
vigorous  hand  belong  to  Dr.  Ydron's  portly  person?  Among  other 
things  a  parrot  was  found,  which  became  an  immense  favourite  with  the 
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mob.  Its  broBiite  tayisg  wai,  ''Down  mdi  (haaoil^  There  wm  a 
peilaet  riTaliy  in  stuffing  it  with  sweetmests  and  hoBinmSf  in  older  to 
hear  it^saj  ''  A  ha$  Guhotr*  It  was  leported^  and  received  as  an  his- 
torical facty  ifaat  tiiis  revolutionary  bird  had  had  the  Prince  of  JoinriUe 
for  a  political  pieoeptor* 

The  bedroom  of  ttie  Doke  of  Orleans  had  been  kept  hy  ike  Dodiess  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  it  was  in  when  he  went  fcnrth  to  meet  his  death. 
J^ot  a  pieee  of  fnmitiire  had  been  moved,  not  an  olsjeot  tooched.  The 
very  water  in  the  washhand-basin  was  not  removed,  bat  allowed  to 
evaporate ;  the  mrnldn  remained  on  thestand.  The  Journal  des Debats 
of  die  Iddi  of  Jaly>  1842,  lay  open  on  an  arm*chairy  as  it  had  been 
deposited  by  the  prince  six  years  before.  On  a  maible  slab  close  by  lay 
two  hatSy  <xie  black,  one  grey,  with  gloves  reposing  on  the  brims.  A 
plate  was  also  there  with  a  few  nmins^  from  wnich  uie  prince  had  been 
nicking  the  gndns.  The  bed  was  not  made ;  here  and  there  were  small 
boxes,  and  a  travelling  portmanteau* 

Many  letters  weie  saved  in  this  fiightlbl  phmder  of  the  palaee,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  seem  to  him  got  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Y^ron, 
boty  as  before  said,  he  does  not  tell  us  how.  They  are  curious,  as  show- 
ings among  other  things,  what  a  state  of  anxiety  the  court  lived  in 
even  habitually.  Genml  Athalin,  who  filled  the  situation  of  what  may 
be  called  poliee  inspector  at  the  pakoe,  received — ^to  use  Dr.  V^ron's  own 
words — at  ahnost  every  instant,  by  day  and  by  night,  the  meet  strange 
and  most  perfdexiiig  communications.     Here  is  an  example : 

'<!  must  tell  you  that  M.  fi.  T.,  residing  in  llie  Bue  Saint  Dems,  has 

just  made  an  offv  of  500,000  francs  «o  Ibdarae ,  artist,  if  she  will 

assume  to  be  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Berry.  This  woman  is  a  great 
intriguer.  She  knows  all  Paris.  I%e  says  that  M*  «—«-»,  the  kmg's 
hatter,  has  said  to  two  of  her  friends^  <  We  only  want  500,000  francs, 
and  we  should  be  sure  of  having  Loais  FUlippe^s  head/  " 

People  of  high  and  of  low  degree  are  aHke  denounced  in  these  anony- 
mous letters^  which  treat  of  nraiinr  but  tveadieEies,  con^iraeies,  and 
assasrinations.  A  Lady  De  V.,  resding  in  Versailles,  ia  denounced  as 
edttcatinff  her  sons  to  shoot  FhiUppe^  as  she  deBi|pate8  the  king.  A  ma- 
chine calied  the  Colonies  is  denounced  as  existing  m  a  house  in  the  Champs- 
Elys^es.  A  caricature  is  informed  i^ratnst  which  repmsented  the  head 
ofPieachi;  a  fidlen  apple  that  of  P^pm :  bai  the  pear  had  not  yet  &llen ; 
it  must  do  so  to  avenge  the  applew  This  caricatme  was  to  be  seen  at 
No.  16^  Rue  du  Bae.  The  inHovmatioiiB  were  vary  precise.  There  is 
one  in  which  two  En^isfamen  are  ooncemed. 

*<In  the  Champe-Elvsees,''  writes  an  informer,  <<ux  the  house  No. 
248,  near  a  coachmakers  and  next  to  a  dealer  in  wme^  there  is  a  d^p6t 
of  arms,  powder,  and  murderous  machines.  Two  young  Englishmen  go 
there  every  mormng.  Another  d6p6t  of  a  similar  nature  exists  in 
another  house  in  the  Champs-Elysies,  No.  Iia"* 

These  were  very  probably  shooting-galleries,  magnified  by  the  terrors 
of  some  old  women  into  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  destructive  maddnea^ 
and  where  nothing  but  dark  conspiracies  were  being  hatched. 

Sometimes  M.  Gisquet,  the  Prefect  of  Poliee,  increased  the  number 
of  troublous  documents  by  sending  in  authentio  reports.  Here  is  an 
example : 

"  The  26th  of  last  July,  a  well-dressed  person  took  a  cabriolet  de  re- 
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mile,  Roe  dn  Bonloy,  No.  28^  to  go  to  different  places  in  the  capital 
and  the  enTirons.  He  fixst  went  to  a  wine  merchant's  at  the  Chapelle- 
Saint-Denifl,  and  he  had  a  Yeiy  animated  convenation  with  the  master 
of  the  house.  The  coachman,  who  had  heen  invited  to  refresh  himself^ 
heard  the  person  in  question  say  to  the  publican :  ^  Nos  affaires  yont 
tr^  bien,  tr^  bien.' 

<<  From  La  Villette  he  repaired  to  the  Rue  du  Temple  ;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  Bouleyards,  he  passed  the  house  where  Fieschi  put  up  his 
infernal  machine  \  and  after  haying  reached  the  island  of  Saint  Louis 
bj  the  bridge  Louis  Philippe^  he  returned  to  the  quartier  Saint  Honor^, 
where  the  driver  was  dismissed  Rue  de  Valois,  in  front  of  the  Cour  des 
Fontunes. 

'<  During  these  di£Ferent  joomejs,  the  person  in  question  never  ceased 
to  express  in  violent  language  his  hatred  of  the  king  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  July.  The  driver  remembered,  among  other  expressions,  the 
following :  *'  Louis  Philippe  est  un  ldx;he.  II  la  sautera,  le  sc^lerat !  il 
faudra  qu'il  la  danse,  il  la  dansera.' 

'^  The  driver,  who  was  much  struck  with  the  whole  of  the  proceeding, 
went  to  the  wine-shop,  and  asked  a  female  who  is  employed  there  vie 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  had  driven  there  on  the  26th  of  July  ^ 
this  woman  said  that  it  was  M.  de J* 

This  man,  who  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  was  one  of  the  principal  purveyors  on  the  civil  list  of  Loms 
Philippe.  Even  Thiers  himself  was  not  exempt  from  these  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  denunciations  with  which  the  king  was  daily  furnished. 
The  following  sentences  occur  in  another  letter : 

^*  The  conspirators  have  changed  their  intentions  as  to  the  employment 
of  their  madune,  as  it  is  too  difficult  to  transport  where  they  would  wish 
in  order  to  obtain  a  &vouraUe  situation  for  their  infernal  projects.  They 
have  men  who  are  devoted  to  them,  and  who  are  perpetually  seeking  for 
a  place  favourable  to  the  execution  of  their  pioiect.  Ton  must  not  go 
out  of  the  Tuileriee  betwixt  this  time  and  next  Sunday. 

<^  Thiers  plaoee  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  boasts  that 
he  follows  a  policy  which  is  more  profound  and  comprehensive  than  that 
which  is  propounded  by  any  other  person  in  France.  They  add  that 
dwre  is  inllie  king^s  house  a  pesfect  image  of  the  Due  d'Aigremont." 

Among  otfier  papers  was  a  report  of  the  execution  of  Aliband,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  The  report  contains  the  followins"  curious  para- 
graph. <'  I  cannot  help  making  the  painlol  reflection  uiat  the  perfect 
calmness  of  the  regicide  at  his  last  moments  evidently  proves  that  ne  had 
attained  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  politieal  fanaticism." 

All  the  letters  ao  not,  however,  refer  to  conspirades  and  executions ; 
some  are  upon  the  more  harmless  but  not  less  insane  topic  of  love.  The 
following  is  an  amusing  example.  It  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  royal 
princesses: 

**  Mr  PRnrcEse, — The  good  La  Fontaine  said  with  good  reason, 
*  When  Love  appears,  one  mav  well  say,  good-by  Rrudence  V 

**  I  have  not  had  the  smallest  reason  to  beg  of  your  royal  highness 
to  grant  me  the  favour  of  a  meeting  at  Saint  Roeh,  when  I  cannot  be 
permitted  near  your  person,  except  in  the  presence  of  your  royal  family. 
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*^  I  did,  however,  go  to  Saint  Roch;  but  it  wai  imposnble  to  get  near 
you,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  nothing  but  guards  and  polioe-officers. 

"  But  love  will  suffer  nothing  for  having  presented  me  with  di£EicuI- 
ties.  It  will  be,  I  hope,  only  the  better  rewarded.  Thus,  my  divine 
princess,  I  take  the  liberty  to  propose  to  your  royal  highness  to  adjourn 
our  dear  deliberations  till  the  F 6te  des  Rois,  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of 
January. 

'*  Now,  let  us  say  at  the  bottom  of  our  souls,  ^  Domine  salvum  &c 
regem,'  &c.,  &c,  till  his  majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  shall  have  re- 
turned to  Parliament.  I  will  accompany  you  there  in  heart  and  mind ; 
and  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  from  all  dangers  and  accidents. 

'<  On  going  out  of  Saint  Roch,  I  came  to  dine  at  the  Palais  RoyaL 
It  is  from  thence  that  I  write  to  your  royal  highness,  so  that  you  onay 
not  lay  down  without  the  certainty  of  my  nuthful  and  sincere  attachment 
to  the  illustrious  daughter  of  our  kings,  to  her  whom  I  love  and  esteem 
in  the  highest  degree. 

**'  In  a  little  letter  which  I  wrote  yesterday  hastily  to  lus  majesty  the 
lung,  I  finished  with  detailed  compliments  for  the  members  of  his  family; 
but  I  believe  that  I  omitted  M.  le  G6n^ral  Baron  Athalin. 

"  I  pray  you,  my  princess,  to  correct  my  stupidity,  and  to  say  all  that 
your  royal  heart  will  suggest  to  you  to  the  general. 

'^  Permit  me,  my  princess,  to  make  to  your  royal  highness  a  tender 
confidence,  which  1  bee  of  you  beforehand  to  communicate  to  no  one. 

'*  I  should  much  wish  that  their  majesties  would  consent  to. marry  us 
before  Lent,  so  that  the  said  Lent  should  be  precisely  for  us  that  period 
of  marriage  which  is  called  the  honeymoon. 

^'But,  for  holy  souls  like  ours,  the  honeymoon  will  last  the  whole 
duration  of  our  life.     Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  princess. 

'^  Towards  the  end  of  1836,  in  a  Russian  anecdote  of  the  revolution 
of  1830,  which  I  related  to  his  majesty  the  king — ^long  life  to  the  con- 
clusion of  that  anecdote ! — I  already  preluded  the  hope  of  seeing  us  one 
day  united  by  the  bonds  of  the  most  glorious  Hymen. 

'^  Since  that  epoch,  my  divine  princess,  your  royal  highness  has  never 
been  absent  from  my  thoughts,  notwitlistanding  a  great  number  of 
marriages  projected  and  abandoned. 

"  But  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  cares,  occupations,  studies,  journeys, 
&c.  &c.,  that  my  tender  loves  have  been  a  great  deal  too  much  ne- 
glected. 

^  *'  Nevertheless,  by  combining  the  good-will  of  your  royal  highness 
with  mine,  we  can  always,  while  we  love  one  another  well  and  infinitely 
much,  attend  to  such  duties  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  impose 
upon  us. 

'^  Work  has  this  advantage:  that  it  makes  time  pass  without  ennui, 
and  that  is  a  great  deal. 

''  If  your  royal  highness  will  be  kind  enough  not  to  be  angry,  I  take 
up  another  sheet  of  paper,  in  order  to  prolong  the  conversation  in  such 
amiable  company,  and  before  I  run  through  that  ribambeUe  of  news- 
papers with  which  I  conclude  my  evenings. 

^*  I  possess  a  very  essential  secret,  and  one  which  cannot  but  interest 
the  fair  sex :  it  is  the  art  of  retrograding  in  life ;  a  secret  replete  with 
charms  and  enjoyments. 
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<<  For  now  some  time  back^  every  twelve  months  I  become  a  year 
younger ;  to  sach  a  degree  that  I  never  feel  better  than  in  a  state  of 
extreme  youth.  That  is  why,  my  divine  princess,  I  come  to  the  feet  of 
your  royal  highness,  to  supphcate  you  to  be  my  companion  in  this  pleasant 
pilgrimage,  which  one  undertakes  so  gladly  when 

L'amonr,  restime  et  Tamiti^ 
Sent  les  compagnona  da  voyage. 

So  says  the  romance. 

^  Your  highness  will  not  want  this  secret  for  a  long  time  yet,  but  I 
wiU  put  it  in  your  power  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

^^  Thus,  my  princess,  your  royal  highness  will  see  that  I  am  opposed  to 
any  foreign  dukes  or  princes  coming  to  take  away  from  us  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  roses,  tne  delicate  flower  of  our  amiable  youth. 

^'  If  I  am  so  fortunate  that  the  Moniteur  shall  transmit  this  news  to 
them,  there  will  be  some  dozens  of  them  pretty  well  mystified. 

^'  Under  any  circumstances,  if  their  majesties  condescend  to  grant  me 
60  great  a  favour,  I  will  justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  my  anxiety  and  zeal  to 
render  myself  worthy  of  the  favour  shown  to  me. 

"  I  have  the  ear  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  That  monarch 
knows  the  rectitude  of  my  sentiments  and  the  admiration  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  entertain  for  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  as  well  as  for 
himself.  Such  support  has  already  enabled  me  to  spare  my  country 
many  misfortunes  and  calamities. 

"  From  1830  to  1834  I  kept  the  whole  of  the  North  in  order,  and 
that  by  means  of  the  most  agpreeable  and  intimate  relations. 

'^  I  can  also  compliment  your  illustrious  &mily  for  possessing  so  pretty 
a  group  of  heroes. 

'^  At  Mascara,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fought  like  a  real  Cossack. 

^'  At  Constantino,  Nemours  guned  immortality  on  the  breach. 

'^  In  twenty  combats,  D'Aumale  beat  the  Arabs — the  Arabs  who  are, 
nevertheless,  good  and  courageous  warriors. 

'<  The  Ddce  of  Joinville  appears  to  navigate  with  as  much  talent  as 
order  and  prudence. 

'^  There  is  stlQ  another  young  brother  who  will  undoubtedly  not  fail 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  seniors. 

^<  And  to  you,  my  illustrious  princess,  a  considerable  share  of  glory  is 
reserved.     You  will  give  to  all  peace  and  prosperity. 

^'  You  shall  be  the  Princess  of  Peace,  and  that  title  is  legitimately  due 
to  your  royal  highness. 

''Not  to  further  abuse  the  repose  and  patience  of  your  royal  highness, 
I  now  conclude  my  letter,  and  sign  myself  with  all  the  respect  and  deep 
regard  which  are  due  to  your  royal  highness, 
"My  Princess, 
"  Your  very  obedient  and  very  affectionate  servant, 

"  L.  H.,  Prince  op  Peace. 

'*  Palais  Bojal,  Christmas  Day,  in  the  eveuing." 

''  P.S.  Would  your  royal  highness  have  the  ineffable  kindness  to  grant 
me  a  few  lines,  or  a  little  visit  in  my  hermitage  at  the  Roulci  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  pass  a  time  which  will  be  very  long,  infinitely  long  ? 
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donrantade  «f  tib«  PrhMe  m  ftam,  Om  of  tbwn,  fWnci  Mftdane  de 
MMel,  «n  «rtbt  eng*^  opMi  a  poitnik  of  iIm  kin;,  «iddra»ed  to 
<af<pcimi  Athalifs  n  ^mtxtefy  oe<^Md  i?itiitlw  importance  to  Iwr  of  ob- 
taining one  of  the  king's  tofts  «f  hair — dio0e  "wliicti  used  to  oowpitfte  tdie 
pear  so  nicely — and  of  which  she  asserts  that  she  has  seen  three  different 
ones  upon  the  rojal  head  1  AnotJher  confidential  note  to  General  Athalin 
complains  of  the  numW  oF  grisons  (dmnlEards)  who  were  seen  at  a  (kte 
given  at  the  Tuileries,  and  orders  that  in  future  tboe  sinll  not  hft  free 
aaoass  to  wise  at  the  bui«ts. 

A  very  curious  aUnm  was  fbond  in  ihe  king's  «t«dy.  It  coBtaWMjd 
0r^giaal  ^rawii^gi,  ^ngvavings,  Miegrapltt,  okL  canotttaPes.  Tke  first  in 
tiie  hook  were  two  iateiiors  at  Twickeman.  l%eve  ww  aisotkeportndt 
of  a  man,  with  a  low  ferekead  mad  lemaikaile  pkysiognomy,  ^tibA&A 
witk  gTMt  talent  hy  the  kiag^    fieikeafih  it  iras  wiittan, 

*^  RlCBARD  F4TCB, 

^hotti  I  saw  tried  and  condemned  for  the  mtirder  of  Mr.  Bfigh,in  liB06. 
Drawn  hy  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans;  sinoe  1890,  King  of  l)ie 
Fwnch." 

There  are  also  rough  bat  interesdi^  sketches  in  die  aame  nlbvoi  hy 
flome  of  the  yoimger  branches  of  the  faalniy. 

The  king,  queen,  and  the  princes  alike  loept  ail  lettcns  «nd  the  least 
important  nwmisaEi&ts.  It  wns  a  kind  of  lamuy  tnidttioQ  to  do  so.  The 
queen  writes  npon  me  oocasioQ  of  her  Mi^esty  Victoria's  mit  to  fiu  : 

<<  Yoa  wiUhnve  seen  hy  the  note  which  I  wrote  hst  o«ght  to  Victoria, 
what  were  our  day^s  pleasures.  The  journey  to  Ssdnte  Catherme^  with 
ravishing  weadieiv  was  really  cbsmii^ ;  «vety  <ODa  was  gay,  in  good 
humour,  and  amnsed.  The  post  hoMes  and  onr  Frenoh  postilioQS  diverted 
Queen  Viotona.  In  the  evening,  <  Le  ChMeaa^e  nM  Ni^ee.'  It  is  a 
little  piece  de  societe,  prettyi,  4«d  wiatten  an  an  eseeUant  spint ;  but 
*  L'Humenste,'  with  Araal,  made  the  ^neen  and  ibe  whole  «(  the  com- 
pany, even  Lord  Aberdeen,  roar  with  laughter." 

Lord  Aberdeen  had  also  hb  sneoesses  as  weU  as  Amal.  ^  dLe  pere,' 
adds  the  Queen,  ^<  is  much  pleased  with  his  oonweMatMAis  widi  Lord 
Aberdeen,"  In  anaether  letter  Qneen  Am^Im  wailiee:  *'Oe  ii'«st  pas 
d'aujourd'hui  que  les  aMnbtros  angiais  ont  tont  tent^  pour  bien  viwe 
avec  Ik  France." 

Louis  Philippe's  throne  was  so  besieged  with  intngaes,  xsonspiracies, 
and  dangers^  that  in  1830  General  SelMistiaai  reanscttited  the  Oabinet 
Noivy  and  the  tntimaey  of  <!orre8pondeDce  and  '£unily  eeerets  w«re  idike 
sacrificed  to  the  supreme  interests  of  politics.  Amang  the  letters  found 
in  the  Tuileries  were  numerous  copies  of  epistles  written  to  brothers, 
wives,  and  children.  Dr.  V^ron  puhhsfaes  sofne^  <^iefly  of  Talleyrand, 
whose  death,  he  says,  was  announced  to  Guizot  in  the  following  terms : 
'*  Well !  do  you  know  that  Prince  TaUeynmd  has  made  his  tannphal 
entry  into  hell.  He  has  been  very  well  received.  Satan  showed  him 
«v0iy  attention,  saying  to  hhn  at  the  same  time,  ^  Pnnce,  yon  haye  gone 
a  little  hey«nd  my  xnanructkms.' "    These  letters  possess,  howei^,  <mly 
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a  temporary  political  interest,  and  many  most  have  poorly  indemnified 
the  secret  service  for  the  trouble  of  reading  and  copying  them. 

Dr.  y^n  also  pahiishes  a  letter  oF  QmmX  Bedeau,  one  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  another  of  General  Tr^zel,  the  latter  correcting  a  few  mis- 
statements in  the  marshal's  letter;  as  also  what  he  calls  a  ''  Rapport 
coiieuz  inMit  ift  iaooma  d'«D  g6o^l  sw  les  jouro^  de  F^vrier."  But 
we  do  not  find  mnch  in  them  that  throws  any  additional  light  upon 
£he  indecision,  vadllation,  and  folly  which  clouded  like  a  destiny  the  last 
dsys  of  die  Monarchy  of  July. 


THE  EMIOBJLNrs  THOUGHTO. 

BT  UAXY  C.  F.  MOKOK. 


Thi  stmset  wil^  a  gloiy  tinged  the  old  mm's  sihcred  hsir» 
And  flashed  Ins  broad  imtimed  brow,  deep  imoked  by  pam  and  one; 
fiis  brown,  toii*hardenea  hands  were  cbsped*  his  eyes  were  dowawud  oast, 
As  he  thought  of  "tbe  old  ooantiy,"  and  the  dead  and  boiaed  past 

The  red  bird  in  the  naple  was  smging  dear  and  sweeit, 

The  bees  were  hammng  in  the  Aow'rs  that  blossonied  at  his  feet  ^ 

The  broad  Missovri  wandered  by,  the  forest  trees  between, 

And  vines  had  decked  the  log-house  porch  with  fresh  and  ^ving  green. 

But  the  (dd  nan  saw  unheeding  the  beauty  lound  him  flnreadt— 
A  scene  far-vanished  in  the  past  was  present  in  ks  steaa ; 
And  his  heart  was  sick  with  yearning  unielt  for  many  a  day. 
As  busy  memory  restored  tbe  lost  and  far  away. 

And  he  sai^  ''Oh !  does  the  Shannon  flow  as  it  used  to  flow? 
Do  the  branching  chesnuts  shadow  still  the  shining  waves  below  P 
And  as  it  glides  Dv  hill  and  vale,  fur  town  and  fortress  strong, 
Does  it  sing  alou(^  as  it  was  wont,  its  old  deep  mellow  song? 

''  Are  the  cottage-walls  yet  standing  beade  the  noble  flood  f 
Do  the  herons  stOl  come  back  each  year  to  bnild  withm  the  w«od  P 
Do  the  huks  soar  n^  at  moniing  from  meadows  wet  with  dew'P 
Are  Ihe  wild  dudks  m  the  sedges  where  the  hMes  thioiDesti  grew? 

"Is  the  hawihom  scent  as  heavy  -npon  the  brealh  -ctf  May  f 
Do  primrose  blossoms  eax^  yeit  the  ooppioe  where  I  lay  P 
Does  the  robin  from  the  haeels  that  j;nw  beside  our  door» 
At  man,  and  eve,  mA  snaaet,  his  vwee  of  gladbess  pour? 

"'  Do  tbe  mowers  sing  the&r  wild  «weet  songs  through  monsig's  esdy  houxi^ 
While  covering  the  level  sward  witii  swathes  of  grass  and  floVcs  F 
Oh !  I  close  mme  eyes,  and  half  forget  all  I  have  knewai  of  |iain» 
And  almost  dream  that  I  am  back  on  Lash  soil  again. 

''And  if  I  night— alas !  I  know  'twere  scarce  a  blessmg  sow — 
For  Time,  wIkxbc  hand  hath  madsed  so  deep  the  furrows  on  my  brow. 
Has  levelled  many  a  hanpy  home,  and  many  a  well4nown  tree, 
And  left  scarce  one  of  ul  I  loved  to  waste  a  thought  on  me. 

"The  churchyard  on  the  hiU  can  show  my  kindred's  grassy  graves — 
Within  the  home  where  I  was  born  the  nettie  daikly  waves ; 
Bat  the  deepest  love  my  old  heart  knows  turns  to  my  native  shore, 
Though  well  I  know  that  I  shall  see  itshiUs  and  streams  no  msve.*' 

2  B  2 
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LITEBAET    LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXX. — Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery.* 

Biographies  abound,  but  good  biographies  are  far  to  seek.  Of  the 
illustrious  who  have  lately  been  removed  from  amongst  us,  few  indeed 
have  been  happy  in  the  memoir-writers  into  whose  hands,  whether  by 
selection  for  the  task  or  not,  they  have  fallen.  Recent  biographies,  to  be 
reckoned  almost  by  the  dozen,  only  tend  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  such 
performances  as  liockhart's  life  of  Scott,  Moore's  of  Byron,  and  Stanley^s 
of  Arnold.  James  Montgomery  deserved  a  better  "ILFe"  than  the  heavy 
work  now  before  us,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  compiled  by 
devoutly  admixing  and  long  attached  friends,  but  the  disadvantage  of 
being  wrested  by  their  affection  and  prolixity  into  a  repertory  of  sadly 
diffuse  and  overgrown  platitudes.  The  two  volumes  now  published  bring 
him  down  to  the  year  1812  only.  They  do  not  give  us  dther  the  life, 
the  whole  life,  or  nothing  but  the  life.  They  give  us  intercalated  histories 
of  the  United  Brethren,  Hermhuters,  Moravians,  Bohemians,  or  Germans, 
and  paste  and  scissors*  episodes  on  the  services  of  the  Brethren  at  Fulneck, 
and  the  missionary  labours  of  Montgomery's  relatives  in  Barbadoes  and 
Tobago.  The  stvle  of  the  dual  biographers  is  not  without  pomp  of 
phrase  and  specific  gravity  of  utterance.  A  copy  of  verses  by  Mrs. 
Hofland,  which  Montgomery  once  printed  in  the  Sheffield  IriSy  is  re- 
produced in  these  pages  in  the  following  florescent  terms :  '^  The  poetical 
comer  [of  the  Iris],  which  had  heretofore  [1794]  been  *  The  Repository 
of  Genius,'  now  assumed  the  less  intelligible  title  of  <  CsMFTtTCET,  or  the 
Bower  of  the  Muses,'  and  contained  the  following  Parnassian  flower  from 

the  pen  of  a  fnend,  Barbara  Hoole — afterwards  Mrs.  Hofland 

This  not  inelegant  composition  was  received  with  complacency  hy  the 
editor,  as  displaying  those  principles  which  he  would  wish  to  maintain  ia 
the  '  Iris,'  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  lines  contain  touches  not  un- 
worthy the  Iris  de  Calo,  which  the  author  was  anxious  should  shine  in 
the  atmosphere  of  public  favour."  ''  The  organisation  of  Montgomery's 
mind,"  we  are  told,  dpropos  of  his  political  leaders  in  the  journal  afore- 
said, *'  was  exquisitely  poetical ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  a  person  embark 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  more  reluctantiy,  or  was  less  adapted  by 
talents  and  disposition  to  stem  the  tide  or  escape  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion, than  the  editor  of  the  '  Iris.'  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a 
^good  hater,'  said  to  be  so  essential  to  success ;  and  while  he  heard  the 
strains  of  his  country's  lyre  rising  around  him,  he  sighed  to  swell  with 
his  own  notes  the  music  which  enchanted  him."  We  are  introduced  by 
the  Wesleyan  editors  (who,  by  the  way,  are  individually  champions  of  the 
antagonistic  parties  into  which  Wesleyanism  is  now  divided)  to  a  Rev. 
TVilliam  Miles,  as  "  the  author  of  a  '  Chronological  History  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery,  including  Selec- 
tioDB  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations 
on  Various  Subjects.  By  John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  Vols.  I.,  II.  London: 
Longman.    1854. 
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Methodists/  a  work/'  Mr.  Holland  loquitur^  <<  the  title  of  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  mind  of  a  calmer  order.  As  an  Irishman,  he  had 
some  of  the  impulsive  energy  of  his  countrymen ;  and  as  a  preacher,  he 
was  equally  admired  and  heloved  hy  the  more  intelligent  members  of  his 
congregation ;  while  to  Montgomery  he  presented  the  accidental  charm 
of  having  known  and  conversed  with  Ireland's  sweetest  poetess — Mrs. 
Tighe.  And  while  his  conscience  was  stirred,  his  spirit  warmed,  and  his 
mind  expanded  by  these  ministers,  his  taste  was  gratified  by  the  chaste 
and  fervid  eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  the  Apollos  of  modem 
Methodism."  How  pleasant,  again,  the  patronising  tone  in  which  the 
writer,  fond  of  "  chaste  and  fervid  eloquence,"  refers  to  Wordsworth's 
vigorous  prose,  as  exemplified  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  which  Mr.  Holland  assumes  to  be  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten : 
'^  The  pamphlet  has  perished  as  predicted  [by  Mont&^omery] ;  but  it 
seemed  due  to  the  generous  tone  with  which  the  Sheffiem  poet-politician 
hailed  the  patriotic  Laker  in  this  instance,  to  snatch  from  immediate 
oblivion  this  brief  memento  of  a  very  seasonable  and  clever  production." 
In  this  sort  of  way  runs  the  style  of  die  present  Memoirs  of  James  Mont- 
gomery. A  little  amusing  sometimes,  though  on  the  whole  more  than 
a  little  tedious.  One  can  spare  a  smile  for  such  didactic  platitudes  as  the 
ensuine,  though  one  could  better  spare  the  platitudes  themselves:  ^' A 
mere  changeling  is  a  pitiable  being ;  and  when  that  change  is  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  conduct  of  such  a  one  becomes  odious :  but  there  are  trans- 
formations which  are  no  less  signal  than  laudable.  In  the  estimation  of 
certain  parties,  any  change  involves  bUme;  as  though  it  were  more 
honourable  to  proceed  in  a  reprehensible  career  than  to  retreat— more 
creditable  to  retain  improper  opinions  than  to  retract  them.  Such  a 
sentiment* would  militate  agfunst  all  scriptural  reformation  of  life  or 
renovation  of  nature.  To  persevere  in  an  improper  course  would  be  mad- 
ness ;  not  to  recant  incorrect  opinions  the  extreme  of  folly/'  One  more 
illustration  we  must  give  of  editorial  gravity  and  emphasis — ^not  lively  in 
itself,  but  calculated  to  occasion  liveliness  in  others.  Montgomery,  we 
are  told,  while  resident  in  London  as  a  youth,  was  no  sight-seer,  curiosity- 
hunter,  or  theatre-goer,  and  never,  on  any  of  his  expeditions  from  country 
to  town,  during  a  very  long  life,  went  to  see  even  the  British  Museum ; 
when  asked,  many  years  after  his  earlier  sojourn  in  the  great  metropolis, 
whether  he  ever  visited  any  of  the  public  institutions,  he  replied,  ^^  No,  I 
had  no  curiosity  for  such  things  at  the  time."  *'  This,''  says  Mr.  Holland 
— (and  it  is  to  the  grand  finale  of  the  passage  now  quoted  that  we  beg  the 
reader's  hushed  and  wistful  heed) — ^  This  was  remarkable  in  an  active- 
minded  youth,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  brouc^ht  up  in  the 
country.  There  was,  however,  one  striking  spectacle,  with  which  the 
residents  of  the  metropolis  are  unhappily  but  too  familiar,*  which  he  did 
go  to  see—a  great  fire.  The  Albion  flour-mills,  near  Blackiiiars  Bridge, 
were  burnt  down  on  the  1st  of  March,  1791, — Montgomery  witnessed 
the  conflagration."  Surely  this  full  stop  deserves  three  notes  of  admira- 
tion. 

We  own  to  a  disrelish,  too^  for  the  Boswelliring  form  into  which  the 

*  At  the  time  we  vzite,  the  reoencjr  of  a  destructive  flre  in  the  very  locality 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Holland,  gives  special  corroboration  to  this  remark. 
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haan  mooldsi  dieir  OMVKaBtkiai  with  Mr.  MoBksoiQfli]r»    He 

do«  Mt  dhraji  plajrfint  fiddle  in  tbaM  coMcertOA.  TWdbons  \m  as 
n«ch  te  WKf  hmmImms  aa  tiba  keio,  and  va  ava  icadjF  to  gieei  iJmr 
strcpltte  ffi[diiii  and  anl^-atrophic  wrjoiadcffs  with  cry  of  **Off !  affl"  If 
enou^  la  as  ^ood  as  a  iantj  loo  maA  is  as  had  as  m  wfeiL.  Mb8S». 
HoBand  aBdEvcnAtanoaaamiBaUytoonMhferu^  SquMuniib  taalea 
mmy  therefeva  ha  eaeoBed  far  fealiog  the  eiiMts  of  s  siirlttt^  and  for 
wiaoini^  the  wor^  editors  a  kfisaned  famiKazity  with  the  laxative  Fzeneh 
dt  tr0p^  and  n  hotter  asqaaiBtaDoe  mth  the  eontinent  Latin  ne  qmd 
nimis.  The  reader  mBif  dasire  some  speetmeos  of  the  Boswel^sed  Urn* 
Is^fues;  but  oar  spaae  is  toe  nanmr  to  admit  of  the  plural  anaJber  i  if 
one  example  will  snflfee,  then  lei  him  (to  adopt  the  style  of  an  ominant 
wholesale  dealer  in  Ibai-notes)  ^  look  faelowy"  into  the  foot-note  hereoDto 
appertainini^^* — and  whilst  he  is  perusing  ^aty  we  will  he  moyin^  on 
leisnrelj  ornhead,  so  that  when  he  turns  np  again  faom  the  lower  rf^pkms 
he  can  easil  j  eivertake  va  sn  romie. 

There  ia  not  mneh  to  narrate  in  tha  ^*  life  extern"  o£  Montgoaoevy. 
Been  at  Irnne^  in  177U  the  eUest  of  three  brothers ;  removed  im  1775 
te  Irelmdy  and  there  plaeed  subferuim  of  one  Jemmy  MK^affery,  the 
sekoolmaater  of  Balbr  Kemmdy ;  tbence  ^nmsplaBted  to  the  Moravian 
settlement  at  Ftdiiedc,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  where  he  resamjied  winle 
his  luther  and  mother  proceeded  te  Barbadocs,  in  the  work  oS.  ft>r«gn 
missioBS ;  he  here,  in  early  boyhood^  evineed  a  yeanung  after  poetical 
distinetion — aeeluding  iMmself,  in  meody  reverie,  fromi  Ids  Folneok 
sdiool-matas— H][iiizaed  a  little,  probably,  for  his  |d«iteous  crop  of  "^  canofy 

*  DMneliteken,  onoe  editor  of  the  £ff2M<Mri7cMmv  to  whidftMonAgoi^^ 
tiibated  largely,  is  tbas  ^scaeaed : 

"JSverett— *Was  Parker,  in  your  opinion,  a  decidedly  religioiu  dbaracter  T 
Montgomery — *■  I  am  persuaded  he  loas:  our  intercourse,  both  personal  and  episto- 
lary, conrinoed  me  of  this  :  but  I  much  regret  that  my  last  letter  did  not  zeadL 
him,  becsnee  it  ecmtaiBed  some  aUnsioas  to  the  rest  and  the  cemmunaoa  ef  saints.' 
jSsare»— « His  ssnsral  heaitk  mast  have  been  feefak,  to  saftr  a&tal  BlM)ck  ftom 
such  an  apparently  slight  cause/  [Mr.  Farken  had  been  thrown  oat  of  a  gig, 
and  he  never  got  over  the  accident  ]  Montgomery — *  It  was  so :  and  his  mind  must 
have  been  at  the  same  time  in  a  singularly  morbid  state,  judging  from  tke  un» 
naeal  teas  of  Ms  letter  to  me.  Haine  yen  read  the  speciaun  of  kia  poetry  which 
I  imt  year  £Mrtf<^^  Yes ;  it  is  sBMM>tk  and  elegant :  bat  there  is  a.  want  of 
power,  of  imagination.  The  writer  has  been  more  indebted  to  his  aeademical 
studies  than  to  his  poetic  feeling.  His  verses  are  those  of  a  scholar,  and  indicate 
less  a  ferrid  temperament  than  a  cultirated  mind.'  Montgomery — *  Xso  aie  pretty 
nearty  correct :  and  that  is  the  eharaoter  of  a  large  propertioD  ef  the  current 
poetry  of  the  present  age.  Miss  Seward's  elsier  verses,  so  much,  paaised  at  one 
time,  are  now  never  read;  and  ahnoat  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
rhymes,  brilliant  and  full  of  science  as  they  are.  Hodgson,  deservedly  admued 
as  he  is,  will  never  be  popular;  Ms  poetry  being,  as  you  say,  tibat  of  the  aeheoL 
There  are  many  clever  and  even  elegaat  versaflers,  vho  irooU  aafrea  ha(v<e  bean 
haasd  of;  if  tiM^  had  beea^  Uka  B«m»  er  BleamfleM„  broaght  np  at  thaplooghJ 
Everett-^*  Had  you  ever  any  epportunity  of  judging  of  Parken's  abilities  as  a 
practitioner  at  the  bar  ?'  Monigomery^^  Ko ;  I  believe  he  was  considered  rather 
heavy  as  a  speaker ;  but  he  had  hard^  entered  tibe  arena,  and  hie  departmeat  of 
practice  was  not  one  in  which  the  glare  of  eloquence  was  necessary:  had  he  livedo 
ha*  vovU  deubHess  have  wmte  u  leapcctabla  flgora  in  hia  peiefessien.  Ha  was 
remarkably  rea^y  with  his  pen;  and  spoke  with  great  fluency  and  propriety  in 
conversation.'  JEvereti—*  Your  fHendship  and  oorrespondence  with  Farken  must 
liave  ftrmed  an  iatetesting  and— to  yoarariC  at  lsaat>-happ|r  prntod  of  lift.' 
ifoR/|7omers^«  Tlie  pleaaam  of  the  hxtercomrsawaaamtaaL*" 
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loeks^"  and  \m  icocbolMi  habk,  and  defeeliva  eyaught,  •—«  and  tlMNK 
fbie  weleooMBi^  th%  sooce  gratrfuUy  the  oaltt  o£  sciquei^iir^d  v«tmai  He 
cqhU  Bot  ysiik  the  hop  at  ccusket,  nor  in  ^  sUdiiig  on  tk%  iee>"  wlMb  bia 
l)io§^ra|ib9r  caila  ^^  a  pleaflniilt  juTeaila  exefeke" — adding  ^  in  yAmik  we 
have  heaid  bim  aftj  he  wm  whol^  unsneeeaafoL"  The  ^eipline  aad 
edueational  system  at  Fulneck  wexe  pefvadiBgl;y  religieus^  hvX  not  of  a 
ccahbed  kiad«  Mooitgoneiy  wae  deveied  hy  hia  pare«ita  to  tb»  wotk  of 
the  ttuiiiatcy>  and  waa  specially  tnoned  with  Sk  ^«  to  that  office — being 
instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French,  in  Histoiy,  Gieogvaiphy> 
and  Musio— that  be  might  he  fuUy  equipped  for  the  faaetioBS  of  the 
Mocaviaa  pastovaifce*  Bat  oneday  tka  master  took  out  sevMal  of  thekde 
into  the  fields,  and  read  Bhkii's  ^'  Grave**  te  thesa  hehi»d  a  hedge  ;  and 
theooefovwaid  the  Tague  a5|HsatioiMi  of  the  red4iaired  rediise,  after  ooa-» 
^erse  with  the  Miases,  and  conse«»don  to  theier  nuQistry^  assumed  a  meie 
definite  character;  from  the  date  of  that  be^ge-side  reading  they  were 
marked  by  form  and  pressuxew  He  beg«a  to  write  largely^  a»d  oa  large 
siibjeots ;  one  being  entitled  '^  The  World,''  and  intended  to  oompiise  an 
^tome  of  moraly  r^gious»  and  civil  history — as  comprebeasive^  iikdeed, 
as.  the  mofg^m  opug:  introduced  ia  Racine's  Flaideuws^  Sdkook  taska 
were  now  found  to  be  tasks  in  more  than  name  only,  and  were  postponed 
by  the  poet  that  should  be  to  such  poetry  as  then  oeuld  be.  Moravian 
Bons  frowned,  ezpestulated»  grew  move  and  more  Donnish.  Young  poet 
inpotse  only  grew  more  and  more  poetical  in  €as«.  They  would  not  let 
him  be  a  minstrel,  and  he  would  not  let  them  make  him  a  minister.  S« 
the  Heads  of  Houses  conferred,  found  the  undergraduate  en  eomittmaeey 
and  rusticated  him.  Not  that  they  dismissed  him  nowhith^^  or  left  the 
world  bricnre  him  where  to  choose  his  place  of  rest  The  sphere  fixed 
uyon  by  the  rusticating  powers,  wherein  to  leeato  this  definut  juvenal, 
inveterate  in  carmtMa  seribam  and  nolo  epiacopari  resolves,  was--^ 
village  huckster's  shop.  James  plied  at  the  counter  as  long  as  he  could 
stand  it ;  but  that  wag  not  long.  One  fine  Sunday  morning  he  took 
French  leave  of  the  huckster.  This  time  he  wouhi  rusticate  himself—- 
would  select  his  own  "  future  in  riM.."  The  seleotion  he  made  was  odd 
enough.  K  his  choice  had  been  Hobaon's»  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen 
otherwise :  the  place  he  fixed  on  was  a  ^*  general  store"  in  the  village  o£ 
Wath,  where  for  some  twelve  months  he  stood  behind  the  counter  agauiv 
and  dispensed  split^peas  and  groats,  sugar  aad  shoes^  cloves  and  broad-» 
cloth,  treacle  and  tinware^  to  those  who  had  need  of  them  (aad  the 
nj9edfttl)«  Twelve  months  wMe  enough  for  this  magazine  miscellany,  and 
then  James  Montgomery,  just  out  of  his  teens^  made  for  l4ondoak  He 
waited  on  Mr.  Hskinrison^  publisher,  of  Patwnoster*row,  to  whom  he  had 
deq»atched  a  MS.  volume  of  poems*  and  who  found  room  for  him  as  a 
shopman.  Hete  he  cultivated  literature  with  all  his  time  and  strengtlw 
striving  hard  to  push  his  way  into  celebrity,  but  always  boAed..  D«ipirited« 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  encydopasdiao  shop  in  the  village  of  'Wath» 
and  again  devoted  htmself  consoienticNisly  to  pannikina  and  pepparcoms« 
Attracted  by  a  newqfMper  advertisement  of  ^^  Wanted*  a  Qerk,"  at  Shef« 
field,  he  went  thither ;  and  there  settled  down  as  in  Us  pv^per  placa^ 
His  esi^jei  wae  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield  Bfigii^Wf  ana  upon  ths4» 
and  snbflequnntly  tM  irit^  Mon^omery  became  engaged  ae  a  preminenlt 
coutrihiitork    The  treuhlee  ha  got  into^  by  Us  politifial  libiaalim^  ax«  . 
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pretty  well  known,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  suiFerer  equally  respected. 
Calmer  times  came  ;  he  published,  early  in  the  present  century,  ''  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  and  became  famous.  The  Eclectic  Review 
placed  him  on  its  staff  of  critics,  and  in  its  pages  he  '*  reviewed  the 
whole  of  his  contemporaries"  who  were  known  as  poets,  except  Byron, 
*'  and  no  one  can  say,"  he  allege,  ''  that  I  have  done  them  injustice.'' 
The  allegation  goes  further  than  most  readers  will  go^  who  are  at  the 
pains  to  peruse  the  allegator's  Eclectidsm.  But  let  that  pass — though 
a  protested  note. 

He  was  now  a  recognised  power  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  visited 
or  corresponded  with  other  powers,  smaller  or  g^reater — ^with  the  JScleetic 
galaxy,  Parken,  Olinthus  (rregory,  Josiah  Conder,  &c. — with  Aikin  and 
Roscoe,  Chantrey  and  Southey — the  letters  of  the  last  forming  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  present  volumes,  which  leave  off  at  the  year 
1812,  in  which  appeared  <<  The  World  hefore  the  Flood." 

Jeffirey's  treatment  of  his  poetry  galled  Montgomery  beyond  measure. 
Constitutionally  sensitive,  and  tamted  with  melancholy,  he  was  cut  to 
the  quick  by  the  flippant  tone  and  derisive  accents  of  the  then  oracular 
Edinburgh  Review.  **  It  was  evident,"  he  writes  to  Daniel  Parken, 
'^  that  the  assassin  had  determined  to  strike  my  reputation  dead  with  a 
single  blow ;  and  I  felt  for  many  days  after  receiving  it,  as  if  he  had 
succeeded.  At  first  I  was  so  astonished  that  I  could  hardly  credit  my 
eyes" — a  naive  declaration  which  vilipended  authors  by  the  thousand 
might  adopt,  if  they  would,  on  reading  a  detracting  review  of  their  dar- 
ling ventures.  Again,  and  to  the  same  sympatlusing  friend,  and  an 
editor,  he  writes  some  weeks  later :  *'  I  tot// thank  you  for  your  consola- 
tions on  the  subject  of  my  escape  with  barely  my  life  in  my  hand  from 
the  tomahawks  of  the  northern  banditti.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  evil 
should  be  so  much  more  effective  than  good  in  this  miserable  world.  All 
the  kindness  of  all  my  friends  has  been  exerted  to  soothe  me  for  the 
malice  of  one  cowardly  enemy  who  spat  in  my  face  in  the  dark,  and  yet 
I  feel  the  venom  of  his  spittle  still  on  my  cheek,  that  bums  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  indignity  .**  Jeffrey  was  unfortunate  in  his  predictions  de 
arte  poedcd.  "  We  are  perfectJy  persuaded,"  said  the  oracular  voice 
from  behind  the  blue  and  yellow  drapery, — plural,  plenipotentiary,  pro- 
phetical, peremptory  "  perfectly  persuaded," — "  We  are  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  will  know  the  name  of  the 
^  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  or  any  of  the  other  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion." The  third  edition  was  before  Jeffrey  when  he  so  prophesied. 
Eighteen  months  afterwards  we  find  Montgomery  boasting  tnat — to 
quote  his  own  words,  italics  and  all — "  the  public  continue  to  read  my 
prohibited  book  with  as  much  approbation  as  if  it  had  never  been  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman  of  Parnassus The  third  edition,  consist- 
ing of  two  thousand  copies,  had  just  appeared  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  them  was  published.  In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
edition  has  been  so  nearly  sold  off,  that  a  fourth  edition  is  now  printing 
at  Edinburgh  itself**  A  stranger,  addressing  Montgomery  from  New 
York,  says  :  "  The  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland*  has,  indeed,  an  unparal* 
leled  popularity  in  this  country  :  three  editions  are  nearly  exhausted  in 
the  northern,  and  I  know  not  what  quantity  have  been  printed  in  the 
southern  states*     It  is  in  the  hand  of  every  person  who  has  any  preten- 
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sion  to  taste."  The  <'  West  Indies,"  agaiq,  within  ten  years  circulated 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  copies,  exclusive  of  the  first  and  costly  edition^ 
in  a  five-guinea  quarto  volume,  illustrated  by  Smirke  and  others. 

Not  that  the  percentage  of  copies  circulated  is  a  final  test  of  poetical 
merit— else  were  James  Montgomery  a  much  smaller  poet  than  his 
namesake  Robert,  who  reckons  his  editions  by  thirties.  The  poetry  of 
the  ''  Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  and  the  <'  West  Indies"  pleases  the 
many,  in  part  by  the  very  absence  of  those  higher  and  deeper  qualities 
with  which  immediate  popularity  is  incompatible.  Montgomeir  wrote 
many  sweet  and  eloquent  verses,  flowery,  fluent,  and  tender.  6ut  his 
longer  poems  are  fatally  charged  with  des  longueurs.  His  fine  gold  is 
beaten  out  too  fine,  and  made  to  cover  too  large  a  surface.  His  sweets 
produce  the  clo3ring  effect  of  a  saccharine  diet.  He  often  gives  us  a 
good  thing,  but  often  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  He  was  as  fond  as 
Hay  don  of  painting  on  a  huge  extent  of  canvas.  "  The  truth  is,"  he 
says,  of  "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  in  a  letter  to  Roscoe,  "  that 
this,  poem,  involving  the  greatest  events  in  the  universe,  from  the 
creation  to  the  day  of  judgment,  is  all  in  one  breath ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  read  in  a  breath  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  incomprehensible."  Such 
a  poem  should  itself  have  been  published  in  the  world  before  the  floods 
though  even  the  antediluvians  might  have  been  foiled  at  taking  it  in  at 
a  breath-— of  accommodating  their  respiration  to  the  inspuration  of  the 
bard.  ^'  It  is  the  glory  of  my  plan,"  he  avers, — '*  and  I  am  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  boast  of  this,  because  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact — 
that  no  little  views  have  been  permitted  to  narrow  it :  the  basis  of  my 
poem  is  as  broad  as  that  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  form  of  the  superstruc- 
ture is  as  simple ;  I  dare  not  say  that  the  top  reaches  heaven,  but  it 
aspires  thither."  But  we  must  defer  any  particular  remarks  on  his 
writings  until  other  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  shall  have  brought  us  to 
the  period  of  his  poetical  prime,  which  in  1812  he  had  by  no  means 
attained.  Suffice  it  here  to  record  our  reverence  for  the  religious  purity 
of  his  strains,  and  admiration  of  many  a  musical  interval  in  his  elaborate 
compositions,  and  of  several  entire  gems  am6ng  his  l3rrical  treasures.  As 
Wilson  said  of  him,  all  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  are 
moulded  and  coloured  by  religion ;  in  which  he,  as  a  poet,  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being ;  so  that  not  merely  does  he  breathe  delight  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  open  day,  as  we  do,  heedless  of  its  source,  but  he  is 
religious  sensibly^  ana  meditates  on  all  themes  with  pious  attribution  of 
his  power  to  Him  who  gave  it.  It  was  his  characteristic  that  the  Modem 
Pythagorean  seized  upon,  when  limning  a  series  of  *'  Poetical  Portraits" 
C'  orient  pearls  at  random  strung")  : 

Upon  thy  touching  strain 

xleligion's  spirit  fair. 
Palls  oown  like  drops  of  rain, 

And  blends  divinely  there. 
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Before  Sebastopol,  Febrovy,  1855. 

Dbar  Guasmah, — ^I  writ*  to  you  in  oUdMnee  ta  iD^uBctioBS  ia 
yemr  leeeai  btter^  whiek  I  ree«ved  wiib  Aiini  Priscilla's ;  bat  it's  not 
that  I  haire  muck  to  saj  ettker  oi  myaelf  or  tha  aego..  Thft  8iog<»  is  just 
as  it  iras  wkan  I  ^nnrote  in  Deoeiaber,  progvossiii^  hafikvards  ;  aad  1*01 
the  saiaey  bnt  rm  very  pliidcy,  and  VMoiy  to  koU  o«t  agunst  any  odds. 
Phiek  daM  not  always  answer^  though^  for  fcod  and  warmtby  and  aome 
of  tke  bast  of  vs  go  <^  into  the  grave^  plack  and  ail. 

You  cofl^lain  ia  Engkoid  of  yoar  ckftngeaUe  diasala,  but  tha  CHoaea 
bangs  erarytkiag.  Moxainff,  wUl  be  warm  and  lovely ;  mid-day>  miiirk j 
and  snowy ;  dask,  sleet  and  Ugh  wind ;  midnight,  skarp  frosts— ratker  toa 
skaip  for  the  vitals  out  here ;  aait  merniag^  groimd  haideoed  ovec>  and 
yon  may  walk  out  (treading  gingerly)  and  not  go  into  the  mud  above 
every  twenty  sleps,  b«it  yeu'U  get  baek  to  tmit  witkoui  &  nose^  if  you 
don't  keep  mbfaHig  it  widi  snow ;  three  o'clock^  when  you  have  haaj^ 
on  every  available  article  of  apfMurel^  including  the  slewing  blanket,  out 
borsts  the  sam,  the  mercury  rises  to  70>  or  thereabouts^  the  mud  shows 
ont  again^  in  its  liquid  state,  and  you  leel  as  if  in  a  vapous-^bath^  and  in 
danger  of  smotiiering  with  heat. 

The  worst  frost  set  in  the  5th  of  January.  I  waa  off  duiy  for  that 
night  (you  can  chalk  it  up)  and  went  with  the  rest  of  us  to  bea — that  is^ 
we  lay  down  on  tike  gieund,  under  our  threadbare  tent,  and  covered  our 
heads  with  the  blanket..  The  cold  was  so  intense^  that,  tired  a&  we  were, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  to  sleep,  and  we  awoke  froaen,  in  the  mornings 
The  blfliucets  were  frozen,  wh^  we  had  breathed,  our  clothes  were 
frooen,  and  our  boots  (some  new  ones  we  had  managed  to  bagy  out  of 
Balaklava)  were  as  riffid  as  pokers.  Jaouesoa,  one  of  our  ensigns, 
crawled  in,  stiff,  from  me  trenches  :  he  had  been  ailing  for  weeks,  only 
there  was  nobodj  to  take  his  duty.  We  got  up  then,  and  tried  to  forc» 
ourselves  into  the  froaen  boots»  but  it  was  no  go^  and  I  went  out>  hare- 
foot,  to  look  ufi  a  fellow  who  waits  on  ne  and  GilU  The  snow  and 
ground  were  luurd  and  cruneky,  and  I  had  no  feel  in  my  b^  Who 
should  I  come  upon,  bat  Major  Gum — ^we  are  always  meeting  him  when 
we  don^t  expect  it--and  he  called  me  a  young  fool*  and  asked  if  I  waited 
to  see  my  feet  drop  aS,  or  dee  what  uougkt  me  out  without  my  boots 
when  he  knew  I'd  got  a  pair.  So  I  asked  if  he  would  please  to  show 
us  how  our  boots  were  to  be  put  on,  and  he  came  into  the  tent.  It  was 
a  tent  of  misery.  Everything  ia  it  more  wretched  than  another  :  the 
bare  ground ;  the  clothes  standing  up  of  themselves,  stiff ;  the  white 
faces  looking  out  from  their  dirty  blankete ;  some  raw  pork  and  biscuit 
in  the  pan ;  a  charcoal  fire,  with  a  tin  pot  on  it ;  and  Jamieson  lying 
down  in  a  corner.  Gum  saw  how  ill  he  looked,  and  asked  what  he  had 
had  to  eat  '^  Nothing,  to  speak  of,  for  a  long  while,**  Jamieson  said,  for 
he  coidd  not  swallow  the  rations,  and  was  too  weak  to  forage  out  any- 
thing else.     "  Have  you  no  coffee  ?*'  inquired  Major  Gum.     "  What's 
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the  good  of  co£Gm  to  na?'*  cried  Tublw,  wha  neva:  xninda  what  he  says  ta 
our  superiois — ha  wouU  aeeost  the  field^xianhal,  as  aooa  aa  look  at  mn, 
if  he  could  get  a  diaace  of  doing  eithev — ^^  it's  spreeiv  major.^  And  out 
he  tumbled  a  heap  of  ufleless  bernes  at  the  minors  feet»  ^  What  do  jom 
drink  then  ?"  cried  Gum  to  Jaauesoot  crossly*-**'  water  ?"  '*  I  d(Xk't  knew 
where  he  would  get  water  firom^  majorji''  answered  Tubhs^  **  unless  he  put 
snow  in  his  mouth,  and  bt  it  melt"  ''What's  that  in  the  tin  pot?'* 
returned  the  ma^,  looking  at  the  stove.  '*  That's  for  hini,  sir,"  said 
Tubbsy  "  and  for  us  all  too ;  we  want  it  just  as  bad  as  he  does,  only  we 
have  more  pluck.  It's  tea,  and  will  be  three  goes,,  as  big  as  thiinUes^ 
apiece  lor  us^  when  it's  doled  out  >  and  we  got  it  at  a  thundering  cost  at 
Balaklava."  "  Oh»  come,,  Jamieaon,  cheer  up  I"  cried  the  major,  who's  not 
a  bad  man  at  bottom,  '^  you'll  be  aJl  right  again  soon.  Thm«'s  seaxodT 
one  of  us  who  is  not  ill,  but  we  manage  to  knock  akwg."  Wdl,  if 
you'll  credit  it,  dear  sir»  with  that,  Jamieson  breaks  out  a-sobbing,  SAd 
then  began  to  excuse  himself.  *'  It's  not  lor  the  fever,  ma^r/'  he  says, 
'^or  for  the  pain,  but  it's  the  weakness;  and  the  thoughts  of  home  over« 
come  me.  I  could  have  died  fighting  as  well  as  any  of  them,  but  it  ia 
hard  to  go  of  neglect  and  starvation — to  go  off  by  incheai  I  had  a  letter 
from  home  yesterday -" 

Nobody  knows  what  Jamieson  was  coming  out  wtkfa»  about  h»  letter^ 
for  at  the  moment,  Tubbs,  who  was  brewing,  upset  the  tin  pot,  putting 
out  the  Sre  and  the  tea  together,  and  poor  Jamieaoa  looked  round,  with 
his  greedy  eyes,  as  if  he  could  have  beaten  the  chascoal  for  getting  all 
the  drink.  So  there  was  an  end  of  our  breakfast,  &r  we  liad  used  all 
our  charcoaL 

Of  the  horses  that  remained  to  us,  poor  ill-used  wretches  dozens  died 
that  night,  and  were  found  stiff  in  the  daylight ;  and  the  mHi  were 
shovelled  up  from  the  trenches  with  their  noses  or  toes^  or  ears  or  handa 
frostbitten,  and  had  to  go  into  field-hospital — such  as  it  is.  I  have  got  a 
fur  comforter,  which  I  bought  &om  a  fellow  who  died — ^thaiis,  I  bought 
it  at  the  sale  of  his  effects — and  I  wrap  that  round  my  eais  and  nose^  and 
have  managed  to  coma  out  of  the  trenches  with  them  whole,  but  when 
the  fur  gets  wet,  with  the  breath,  and  freeaes,  it's  like  a  piece  of  raw- 
edged  gloss  ta  the  lips  and  faoe« 

That  day  die  surgeon  saw  Jamieson,  and  said  he  aanst  go  down  to 
Balaklava  hospital,  but  there  was  an  everlasting  fuss  to  get  him  there. 
He  could  not  go  without  an  order,  and  there  was  nobody  to  give  it,  so 
he  stopped  in  camp  for  ever  so  many  days.  He  oi^t  to  nave  had  some 
medieiae,  but  there  was  none — there  never  is.  It  gets  wealed  somehow. 
I'll  give  yoQ  an  instance^  One  day  news  oanM  that  a  tbss^  had  aninred 
in  Balakkva  with  medical  stores.  Down  tranced  the  sargeoas,  crowing 
over  everybody,  because  they  got  their  physic  in,,  and  we  didn't  get  out 
provisions  j  but  weren't  they  in  a  passion  whea  they  reached  the  ship^ 
and  cama  ta  see  their  medicines!  All  the  bottles  wei»  hioken  and  time 
contents  swimming  in  the  hold,  and  the  powders  and  niUs,  and  sahaa 
and  leechav  had  got  looser  and  w«e  fk>ating  ia  ii :  all  a  smash  and  a 
mask  teffetkat.  It  was  nobody's  iSudt  at  all,  dear  sit,  only  the  sh^^'as 
she  wowd  nersist  in  pitching  and  rollings  the  cantain  said— -and  how  waa 
ha  to  help  bei  ?— it  was  her  nataie.    It's  tiue  that  aHne  haavy^  sftotes  of 
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ghot  and  shell  had  heen  stowed  in  the  same  compartment  with  the 
bottles  and  pill-boxes ;  but  that  was  only  an  error  in  judgmenti  and  what 
business  had  the  ship  to  flounder  ana  pitch  ?  The  surgeons  were  ex- 
cessively crestfallen,  and  said  they  should  report;  but  as  nobody's 
authorised  to  receive  such  reports,  they  got  no  hearing. 

After  a  week  spent  in  the  mud  at  camp,  with  a  blanket  over  him,  and 
a  piece  of  taipamin  tied  round  his  throat,  which  was  sore,  Jamieson  got 
taken  down  to  Balaklava.  The  French  lent  us  some  mules,  and  he  was 
swung  behind  one,  and  the  procession  started.  I  hate  to  meet  these  pro* 
cessions :  the  fellows  look  more  like  corpses  than  living  men :  and  a  good 
many  become  corpses  before  they  get  to  Balaklava.  Jamieson  had  a  jolt 
for  it ;  for  the  mules  were  obstinate,  and  would  put  their  feet  in  all  the 
holes,  and  as  some  are  knee-deep,  you  may  judge  of  the  effect 

Three  days  afterwards  I  went  to  see  Jamieson.  My  stars !  what  a  won- 
derful place  that  Balaklava  hospital  is !  If  I  get  ill,  I'd  rather  lie  and 
die  in  camp  than  be  shoved  there.  I  couldn't  find  where  he  was  lying, 
and  the  place  was  so  crowded,  aod  the  filth  and  confusion  so  great,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  along  :  besides  the  groans.  I  turned  to  struggle 
out  again,  for  my  breath  and  sight  were  leaving  me  with  the  stench, 
when  I  saw  an  arm  lifted  towards  me  from  the  floor,  where  the  chaps 
were  lying.  It  was  Jamieson.  Poor  old  chum  !  death  was  stamped  on 
his  wasted  face,  and  he  signed  to  me  to  stoop  down  over  him.  "  Well, 
old  boy,"  said  I,  thinking  I'd  cheer  him  up,  *'  are  you  almost  ready  to 
come  out  to  camp  again,  and  take  a  spell  at  the  trenches  ?"  '^  I  shall 
never  go  out  of  here  amn,"  siud  he,  his  great  mournful  eyes  straining 
eagerly  on  me,  "  till  &ey  carry  me  out  feet  foremost."  **  Oh,  that  he 
blowed,"  I  answered,  making  my  words  as  merry  as  I  could;  "never  say 
die.  How  do  they  treat  you  here  ?"  "  As  well  as  they  can,  I  think,'* 
he  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  complain,  for  it's  not  their  mult.  A  doctor 
has  seen  me  once,  and  said  I  might  have  some  tea,  and  I  have  had  a 
drink  twice  in  the  three  days."  "  Do  they  dose  you  well  ?"  I  went  on. 
^  They  have  got  no  medicine  to  dose  us  with,  and  no  comforts  for  us,  and 
there  are  as  good  as  no  doctors.  You  never  saw  such  a  lot,  Pepper,  as 
are  taken  away  every  morning  dead.  I  don't  believe  one  in  twenty  need 
have  died,  had  there  been  anybody  to  bestow  upon  us  common  care.  I 
know  I  should  not."  "  Now  don't  give  way  like  that,  Jamieson,"  I  said; 
"  youll  live  to  make  old  bones  yet"  "  Pepper,"  he  cried,  shaking  his 
ehastly  head,  '^  you  know  where  we  live :  if  you  escape  the  common 
fate  here,  and  get  back  to  London,  go  and  see  my  mother,  and  tell  her  I 
died  in  Balaklava  hospital.  Don't  tell  her  how  things  were,  out  here : 
it  would  only  grieve  her,  to  hear  that  three  parts  of  those  who  are  under 
the  ground  were  coolly  murdered,  and  nothing  less.  Vou  know  it. 
Pepper,  But  let  that  pass — ^for  me,  all  is  nearly  over.  Give  my  love  to 
my  dear  mother,  and  tell  her  I  should  not  so  much  care  to  die,  if  I  could 
have  seen  her  again,  and  heard  her  say  she  forgave  me  for  all  the  un- 
easiness I  have  ever  caused  her." 

All  this  made  me  feel  queer,  dear  sir,  fearing  it  might  be  my  turn 
next,  so  I  thought  I'd  cut  it,  and  wished  Jamieson  good  day.  But  he 
called  me  back,  to  say  if  anything  good  came  out  for  him,  any  hamper, 
we  were  to  divide  it ;  and  that  I  might  have  his  trousers,  which  were  as 
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good  as  9ew  (so  to  speak),  having  onl^  three  holes  in  them,  two  in  the 
knees  and  one  behind.     He  died  that  night. 

Some  cheering  news  was  brought  one  morning  into  camp — that  the 
Oolden  Fleece  had  come  into  Balaklava  harbour,  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  sheepskin  coats  for  us  officers,  presents  from  Trieste.  As 
many  of  us  as  could  stand  the  sea  of  mud,  tore  down  to  Balaklava,  and 
there  we  boarded  the  good  ship,  and  were  regaled  with  a  view  of  the 
bales.  The  captain  said  he  was  anxious  for  somebody  to  come  and  relieve 
him  of  them,  and  we  stopped  till  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  got 
out  that  afternoon.  After  days  of  impatience,  and  no  coats  appearing, 
we  made  another  journey,  and,  if  you'll  believe  it,  dear  sir,  the  ship  had 
sailed,  taking  the  coats  back  in  her.  The  quartermaster-eeneral's 
department  had  refused  to  land  them,  as  it  had  not  been  paid  the  com- 
pliment of  receiving  official  advice  of  their  arrival.  We  turned  away, 
exploding  with  wrath,  shivering  and  shaking  in  the  bitter  cold,  feeling 
the  deficiencies  in  our  garments  all  the  more  keenly  for  having  had  our 
imaginations  exalted  up  to  sheepskin  coats.  Some  of  us  have  got  coats, 
such  as  they  are,  served  out  to  us  now ;  but  they  are  not  the  sheepskins  of 
the  Golden  Heece.  I  think  they  were  all  made  to  fit  one  man  :  some 
can't  stretch  into  them  any  way,  so  they  tie  their  sleeves  round  their 
necks,  as  the  lazy  Italians  do,  and  let  the  coat  swing  behind.  The  boots 
are  the  worst,  such  as  have  reached  us,  and  our  poor  devils  of  men  have 
to  go  barefooted.  They  are  made  too  small  for  the  feet,  and  can't  be 
dragged  on  anyhow — but  the  men  have  to  pay  for  them.  Once,  wnen 
we  were  all  shoeless,  a  shines  load  arrived  at  Balaklava  harbour.  And 
there  the  ship  stopped,  and  the  shoes  in  her,  for  the  captain  could  ^et 
nobody  to  relieve  him  of  his  cargo.  One  official  said  it  was  not  in  his 
department ;  another  said  he  could  get  no  orders  from  Lord  Raglan  ; 
a  third,  that  no  bill-of-lading  had  been  sent  to  him;  a  fourth,  that  he 
never  acted  but  under  direct  orders  from  her  Majesty's  Government ;  and 
a  fifth  said,*  the  army  had  got  plenty  of  everything.  So  the  captain  went 
storming  and  swearing  out  of  port,  with  his  ship  and  his  shoes,  and  our 
naked  feet  rejoiced  on  in  their  nakedness.  Many  such  jokes  occur  here, 
dear  sir, — in  fact,  we  seem  to  be  in  for  nothing  else.  One  famous  affair 
came  off,  causing  much  diversion  in  camp.  The  surgeons  wrote  home 
for  brandy  and  port  wine  for  the  sick,  and  the  Government  sent  back  a 
ship  full — I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  exact  quantity.  By  the  time  it 
arrived  (for  it  took  its  own  time),  the  sick  it  had  been  wanted  for  were 
gone  where  cordials  could  not  avail  them,  and  many  generations  had  gone 
after  them ;  but  there  was  still  a  full  list  on  the  books — as  there  always 
will  be  out  here — and  the  surgeons  brought  a  gleam  of  recovery  into 
their  wan  faces,  by  promising  that  before  night  they  should  all  have  a 
taste — dysentery  ones  brandy,  weak  ones  wine.  At  night  the  coveted 
reinforcements  arrived  at  camp,  and  the  medicals  (crowing  again)  set  to, 
drew  corks,  and  poured  out  the  port  wine  sparingly.  It  looked  vexy 
funny — a  greeny,  yellowy,  whity  liquid,  thick  and  oily.  One  of  them 
had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it.  He  smacked  his  lips  before  he  began 
(thinking  the  benevolent  Government  had  opened  their  hearts,  and  sent 
out  a  supply  of  creme  de  menthe  to  comfort  the  weak  insides),  and  took 
down  a  decent  glassful  before  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  it  was  too 
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late  then  to  spit  il  eot.  St  was  «a9lm'oil*4mt,  ooM-drawB-caflto^oii ! 
When  they  came  to  the  brandy,  that  tomed  out  to  be  anotber  srat  of 
oil,  ^btricer  <titan  the  first,  atid  with  svch  a  peculiar  perfume  tiiat  eveiy- 
body  was  knocked  baiokwards.  it  was  balsam  of  Co'sometiung — I  fbi^t 
"die  name,  but  TulAa  says  it's  Latin  for  pnnsic  acid.  The  docton  went 
into  libe  Md  hospitals,  and  told  the  patients  t^t  the  brandy  and  wine 
bad  not  cone,  only  plenty  of  castor  oil :  they  might  bare  some  of  ^t 
ff  ifcey  liked.  I  «[on't  know  whe^l^ier  diey  accepted  the  offer,  but  a  lot 
of  lives  went  out  belm  morning. 

One  ntgbt  I  was  in  the  trmohes,  stamping  ny  feet  to  feel  if  I  bad  got 
amy  (for  it  is  no  nrasoal  thing  to  find  one,  or  Iroth,  gone),  when  a  most 
Bingnlar  nosse,  ovetbead,  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  as  a  rush  of  a 
nieh^  body  throngh  the  air,  and  a  cradking  of  cords ;  but  I  could  see 
noSnng,  for  the  night  was  daik.  <^  What's  that  ?"  I  smd  to  one  of  llie 
men.  "  Don\  know,  sir,"  he  answered,  **  anless  if s  some  bird  of  prey 
on  a  large  scale — a  griffin,  maybe,  witii  iron  tails  and  daws.  He  makes 
row  ^noagh."  He  just  did,  whatever  it  was,  but  it  was  soon  past.  In 
tiie  noming,  Gill,  who  had  been  in  tent  that  night,  asked  if  I  heard  the 
row:  it  wol^him,  and  half  t)ie  camp.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  lying 
down,  getting  a  nap  after  the  nieht-work,  a  wonderM  hubbab  rose  in 
the  camp.  Tent  doors  were  httcd,  officers  and  men  runied  out,  oonster- 
nation  was  on  eveiy  face,  and  nobody  coidd  tell  what  for.  I  rudnd  out 
with  the  rest,  thiitfcing  it  might  be  the  Old  Gentleman  appearing  witii 
all  that  commotion.  Every  eye  was  directed  to  a  distance,  and  sure 
enough  it  was  an  old  gentleman — but  not  tiie  one  I  expected.  He  wore 
a  white  feather,  and  was  riding  in  tiie  tnidst  of  a  crowd  of  horsemen.  It 
was  the  commander4n-diief  1  It  was  ;  and  it's  not  my  fault  if  you  won't 
take  it  in.  After  months  of  secluaon  or  absence  (whim^  is  a  dispute  here 
still)  he  had  appeared  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  tike  camp.  Some  fpay  he 
had  been  here  all  along,  deepvng  away  his  time,  and  timt  the  prerious 
night,  while  he  was  reining  some  leading  articles  in  a  newspapw,  he  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes,  stared  veiy  nradi,  and  called  out  that  his  staff 
were  to  attend  him  somewhere  the  next  day.  But  the  more  general 
belief  is,  that  lihe  nodnrual  distuibanoe  we  heard  was  a  ballocm,  Innnging 
his  lordship  back  to  head-ooarters.  A  (ellow,  who  is  an  orderly,  or 
sometiiing  of  that,  at  Lord  Kaglan's  house,  came  intooamptiiat  eyeningy 
and  told  us  the  staff  was  tnmed  upside  down  witii  astonishment  when  lus 
lordship  issued  his  orders  for  a  sortie  amongst  his  own  men  :  such  a 
blacking  of  boots,  and  brushing  of  coats,  and  oSing  of  bur,  and  wonder- 
11^  what  could  have  taken  tire  eommairder !  The  orderly  said  his  iord- 
{inp  was  going  out  onoe  a  fortnight^  at  least :  and  it  looks  like  it  He 
has  been  down  to  Balaklava  three  or  four  thnes,  and  singular  to  relate, 
each  time,  a  ship  has  been  on  fire  m  the  hatbonr.  Not  much  damage 
has  been  done  as  yet,  for  they  haye  oontiived  to  extii^^uish  the  fires  ; 
Inrt  as  sure  as  my  name's  Tom  Pepper,  theyll  ha^  a  blow-up  some  day, 
if  they  let  tiiem  take  fire  indiscriminately.  The  harbour  is  crannied 
with  ships,  and  some  have  got  powder  on  board. 

The  obedience  to  offidial  routine  here  is  admirable,  and  will  be  a  fesAher 
in  lihe  war's  oap  as  long  as  its  history  shall  last.  Not  a  tiling  is  done 
without  direct  orden  irom  home-- from  tlie  War  Minister,  or  the  Horse 
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0«snh  <or  tke  S«arc«»rf  df  SMe»  or  «fteir  vecr^Unes.  Hie  licspaEtofaes 
must  be  wvitten  fm  (official  fwpeity  svUaUes  divkM,  letters  «s  Imrge  as 
vorice,  a  m^  tncrgin,  iuiv«  «  eeal  as  big  as  a  savoer,  and  be  tied  louad 
Vftfa  red  tipew  Failmg  ijbe  tape>  ^y  are  not  to  be  taken  in,  and  dMQ 
nobody  ttcte»  vad  te?ei7tfaiii)^'s  at «  staDd-still.  It  certainly  oanses  smne 
4el8y  and^oenftision,  bat  I  know  you  will  rejoice,  dear  air,  to  find  Imw 
attached  we  renaain  to  «ar  good  old  oenstitaticHi.  Eveiy  loifiioer  h&n^ 
from  Lctd  {U^n  downwards,  would  «abfmt  to  bave  tbcir  heads  oat  off 
Tather  disa  issae  an  order  not  €r8t  eanpotMmed  by  1^  red  tape.  They 
"woald  send  tbe  wbole  army  (fvbat's  left  «f  it)  iaio  boxes  «f  fear  deal 
boards  naied  togedwr  (to  speak  laeti^oriaaily,  for  sadi  laxuiies  as 
tsoffins  6oo\  pcnetraAe  here),  to  be  oewwed  down  oat  of  aight,  and  wodd 
never  interfese  to  keep  it  alive,  anless  tkey  'get  tbe  red  tape  taUisig  tfaem 
to  do  so.  We  have  exeBpIificatiotis  of  ibis  admirable  system  ^etery  day : 
I^  give  yoa  one.  Some  men  were  talon  with  cholera,  and  certain  ooa»- 
forts  were  necessary  for  them — it  might  be  nwdieiBe — or  leordials — or 
charcoal — «r  stoves — I  forget  wbich,  but  there's  the  same  bother  to  get 
each  of  these  things,  tboagh  they  may  be  close  at  hand.  The  surgeon 
applied  to  iftie  general  of  division ;  general  answered  diat  applsoatioQ 
must  he  made  in  writing,  ^  Tbe  men  are  ^dying,''  remonatemted  the 
sorgeon.  **  What  if  (iiey  are  P'  retmted  the  gener^;  *^  we  can't  viefalte 
official  t^aette."  80  the  sargeoa  went  back,  wrote  his  •demand,  and 
sent  kin.  Back  it  came  in  a  few  hoars.  Oenersl's  conpliments,  and  it 
was  signed  on  the  left-band  side  mstoad  of  the  right,  which  must  be 
reetifi^.  So  the  surgeon  sbnigged  baa  shoulders,  wrote  «D0dier  paper, 
signed  it  «pn  the  right  side,  and  sent  that  in.  Some  more  deky,  and  back 
came  the  paper :  tiie  general  begged  to  infonn  "die  doctor  that  he  was 
not  the  proper  officer  to  apply  to ;  it  should  he  the  commander-in-chief. 
Up  goes  the  appKcalmm  to  nead-quarters,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  it  for 
a  day  and  a  mght ;  <rtien  comies  a  ntessage  that  the  ^field^^Mirshal  has 
nothing  to  do  wi4Ai  tbe  point  at  issue — Ae  suigeon  sbonld  have  addressed 
himsetf  to  his  ook>neL  So  llie  doctor,  dnven  neariy  wild,  goes  to  ihe 
colonel  tmd  asks  him.  ^  It's  net  in  my  department  at  all,"  answea  the 
colondl ;  '<you  mrust  apply  to  tbe  commissanait"  *^  That  makes  three 
days  and  nights  that  I  lum  been  bandied  about  from  eae  to  Ae  •edier," 
squeals  out  the  doctor,  in  a  rage,  *'  and  the  soldiers  were  dying  when  I 
first  applied."  •«Poor  feHows,"  m<s  the  colonel,  •'bow  are  Aey?" 
'*  All  dead,"  replies  <die  doc«<n*,  ^' said  if  I  had  obtained  what  I  wanted,  I 
could  have  kept  them  alive.  And  now  I  have  got  mere  in  liie  same  eove 
need,  and  they'll  die.  Tliis  is  a  sfasmetfid  istate  of  tilings."  **  It's  in 
accordance  with  official  rootine,"  snapped  the  colonel ;  ^^  we  are  all  right 
so  long  as  we  obey  that.  What  wotfld  yon  have  ?"  I  am  sare  ail  i&te 
details  will  delight  you,  dear  sir,  attached,  as  you  are,  to  our  glorious  «ld 
state,  and  to  the  ancient  cry  of  '*  Church  and  King."  I  will  teil  yon  a 
little  more,  before  <^ing.  We  had  some  caigoes  of  potatoes  and  fresh 
vegetables  sent  here,  but  tiieir  bills-ol-ladi]^,  or  MHs^of-somedMig,  were 
not  made  out  in  strict  accordance  with  official  demands,  and  I  am  proud  to 
infom  you  that,  rather  than  receive  them  smofficiaQy,  they  were  destroyed 
upon  the  shore.  The  smell,  during  this  process,  was  not  veiy  sanitsty, 
and  om:  men  were  decaying  of  soarvy^  wkach  the^nuh  vcgatanbe  mamd 
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haTe  cured,  therefore  the  authorities  take  the  more  merit  to  themselves 
for  stickbg  to  etiquette.  When  articles  of  this  sort  come  in,  the  master 
of  the  ship  reports,  and  asks  Captain  Christie  to  give  an  order  to  land  his 
cargo.  Christie  won't ;  says  he  must  ask  Mr.  Filder ;  Filder  says  he  must 
ask  a  brigadier;  brigadier  says  he  must  ask  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  commander-in-chief  says  he  must  ask  anybody  but  him.  We  are 
intensely  proud  of  all  this,  especially  as  it  passes  in  sight  of  our  allies. 

Admiral  Boxer  has  done  so  much  good  at  Constantinople,  established 
auch  efifective  order  in  harbour,  and  placed  the  transport  service  on  so 
humane  and  systematic  a  footing,  that  they  are  now  sending  him  up 
here.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Balaklava  requires  some  keen  super- 
visor, for  its  state  in  town  and  harbour  is — the  one,  waist-deep  in  mud, 
offal,  dead  animals,  and  the  like ;  the  other,  chock  full  of  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto.  I  won't  offend  your  ears  by  mentioning  the  items  more  parti- 
cularly, but,  when  summer  comes,  if  we  don't  have  the  old  London  plague 
here,  it  will  be  a  miracle. 

The  most  extraordinary  news  has  arrived !  That  some  young  generals 
are  coming  out — Bamaid  and  Rokeby — quite  boys !  They  boUa  want, 
at  least,  a  couple  of  years  of  sixty !  Of  course  nobody  believes  it ;  but 
some  good  old  fellows  out  here,  with  shaky  legs  and  no  teeth,  cry  out 
that  if  this  is  to  be  it,  the  service  had  better  go  to  the  deuce.  They 
wanted  the  Government  to  send  Lord  Seaton  here,  instead  of  despatching 
him  over  to  Ireland,  where  no  fighting's  going  on.  He*s  a  respectable 
age,  eighty.     But  sixty !  the  thing's  preposterous. 

Lord  Raglan  visited  the  trenches  one  day — ^it's  a  fact ! — and,  in  going 
away,  he  dropped  a  paper,  which  a  sergeant  picked  up.  It  seems  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  despatch,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  transcribe  it  for  you : 

''Before  Sebastopol,  February,  1855. 

^<  Mt  Lord  Duke, — ^I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your  Grace  that 
the  weather  is  seasonable.  The  sun  comes  out  by  day,  hut  goes  in  at 
night,  which  causes  some  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  There  is  a  wind  occasionally ;  and  I  have  known  it  to 
blow  from  all  four  points — on  different  days.  The  mercury  sometimes 
rises  in  the  glass,  and  sometimes  falls :  and  the  moon  occasionally  favours 
us  by  shining. 

'*  Such  of  the  soldiers  as  are  not  on  the  sick  list,  remain  healthy. 

*'  Sebastopol  is  still  in  our  view,  and  has  not  changed  its  site :  neither 
have  we  changed  ours. 

'*  My  staff  render  themselves  remarkably  efficient,  especially  in  making 
themselves  comfortable,  in  which  they  succeed  better  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  veiy  limited  sources  at  their  command.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, particularly  to  recommend  them  to  your  Grace,  as  deserving  of 
promotion. 

'*  I  enclose  the  list  of  casualties  to  the  present  date. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke " 

« 

The  rest  was  torn  off;  but  I  know  you  will  be  proud  to  possess  this 
much,  as  a  souvenir  of  our  great  commander.  The  straightforward 
simplicity  of  its  style  has  excited  the  most  unbounded  admiration  in 
camp. 
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We  hear  that  a  General  Simpson  is  coining  out  here,  as  something — 
nohod J  knows  what.  Some  say  he  is  to  he  Lord  Raglan's  head ;  others, 
only  his  tail :  a  few  affirm  that  he  is  to  write  all  the  field-marshal's 
despatches  for  him ;  others,  that  he  will  hut  fold  and  seal  them.  We 
shall  see.     It's  said  that  his  lordship  does  not  like  it. 

You  asked  in  your  letter,  dear  sir,  whatever  we  do  with  all  the  steamerg 
we  have  got  out  here.  They  stop  in  harbour.  Several  of  them  are 
splendid,  powerful  vessels,  and  of  course  it  is  not  right  they  should  be 
fatigued  with  overwork,  wearing  out  their  engines,  and  burning  their 
coal.  It  has  been  thought  they  might  have  cruised  about  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  (a  most  productive  country)  to  bring  the  army  regular 
supplies,  provinons,  wood,  forage,  &c.,  and  so  have  kept  it  going :  but 
there  are  people,  you  know,  who  always  will  grumble  and  suggest.  The 
officers  hold  nice  little  dinners  and  soirees  on  board,  of  a  night,  and 
invite  friends  from  shore,  and  make  themselves  social ;  which  they  could 
not  do  if  they  were  blundering  out  at  sea,  and  had  to  work  the  ship.  I 
can  assure  you  things  go  on  quite  satisfactorily. 

I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  illness  is  on  the  increase.  We  have 
rarely  cases  of  cholera,  but  lots  of  frost-bites  (a  veiy  nasty  disorder,  when 
the  extremities  come  off),  and  typhus  fever,  and  dysentery,  and  scurvy, 
and  weakness,  and  death.  The  reinforcements  die  off  as  soon  as  they 
land ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  all  dying  together.  Some  are  in  the  trenches 
five  nights  out  of  seven. 

But  our  mortality  is  nothing,  as  compared  to  that  at  Scutari :  the 
patients  there  are  dropping  off  wholesale,  and  the  doctors  are  so  polite  as 
to  accompany  them.  A  lieutenant,  who  came  up  here  with  a  cured  lot, 
says  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople  encourages  the  mortality, 
as  a  good  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  population.  This  is  pro- 
bably "official"  again;  so  long  life  to  Lord  Stratford! 

I  can  say  less  about  the  horses  than  I  did  in  my  last,  because  there  are 
fewer  of  them.  They  have  grown  to  be  nine  feet  long — ^though  Gill 
says  it's  only  their  look,  from  being  so  thin.  They  are  tied  up,  out  of 
reach  of  each  others'  teeth,  to  give  their  manes  and  tails  a  chance  of 
sprouting  again,  and  they  are  regaled  with  a  half  meal  of  chopped  straw 
twice  a  week.  A  ship-load  of  forage  came,  the  other  day,  into  Bala* 
klava,  but  iu  the  hurry  of  putting  it  on  board,  the  red-tape  regulations 
had,  by  some  unfortunate  oversight,  been  omitted.  So  the  forage  wa& 
very  properly  refused,  and  sent  back  again. 

There  has  just  been  a  great  battle  at  Eupatoria.  We  were  not  in  it„ 
chiefly  the  Turks  and  Russians,  and  I  have  no  time  to  relate  particulars. 
Turks  won.  Lord  Lucan  has  been  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  affair 
at  Balaklava,  Nolan's  Order,  as  we  call  it  here,  and  is  gone  home  with  his 
son,  Lord  Bingham. 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir> 

Yours  very  dutifully, 

T.  Peppeb. 
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Deatb-and-Sk^toB  Tienchet^  befbn  Sebartopol, 
^bruvj,  1855.  • 

Dear  Aunt  Pbiscilla, — Yon  say  I  am  to  write  and  tell  joa  how  I 
spent  Christmas-day.  Very  jolly.  We  had  a  stunning  phun-poddin^ 
and  two  animab.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  latter  were :  I  and 
Tuhbs  honght  them  for  Russian  wild  geese^  hut  a  Zouave,  who  came  ia 
while  we  were  cooking  them,  said  they  were  chiens  salvages.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  were  so  merry  at  Christmas  ;  and  though  poor  Jessie 
cried,  when  you  drank  my  health,  and  hoped  /  had  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  tell  her  to  keep  up  her  courage,  and  perhaps  I  shidl  be  at 
home  next  Christmas-day,  if  this  inf — righteous  war  is  OTer.  I  hope^ 
dear  aunt,  you  will  excuse  mistakes,  and  if  you  see  auy  wrong  letters, 
or  half  words,  in  my  epistles,  please  skip  them,  for  they  are  caused  by 
the  wretched  pens  ana  paper  we  get  in  the  Crimea. 

What  with  promises  in  newspapers,  and  letters  from  home,  advising  us 
of  them,  we  made  certain  of  baring  the  camp  full  of  luxuries  fbr 
Christmas-day.  One  officer  had  a  bale  of  turkeys  advised  to  him  (his 
father^s  a  squire  in  Norfolk),  and  a  doxen  tins  of  bread-sauce,  which  had 
only  to  be  hotted  up;  another  fellow  had  got  an  invoice  of  ten  hams  and 
a  case  of  raspings;  Stiffing's  grandmother  was  seu^ng  him  seven  tons 
of  black'puddings  (her  writing  was  not  very  legible,  Sh^flfings  says  she'll 
more  than  seventy,  and  we  couldn't  be  sure  whether  it  vras  ^  tons'*  or 
^'strings");  GKll's  mamma  forwarded  some  gallons  of  mode-turtle^  and 
his  sisters  a  pound  apiece  of  tofiy,  and  some  alnsonds  and  raisins  and 
peppermint-drops  ;  Major  Gum  expected  a  fet  buck ;  Jamieson's  mamma 
advised  him  of  some  ducks  ready  stuffed,  and  seventeen  arale^piee ; 
another  chap  heard  of  some  wine  and  frosted  cheese  (or  toasted  :  word 
illegible  again) ;  and^I  looked  out  for  your  hamper,  which  you  said  was 
on  the  road.  Tubbs  has  got  no  father  or  mother,  and  nothing  was 
advised  to  him  :  he  didn't  expect  it.  Well,  nothing  came  ;  not  a  single 
package  !  There  were  waggon-loads  of  things  lying  on  the  wharf  at  fiua- 
klava  (and  they  are  lying  &ere  still,  what  have  not  rotted),  but  they  were 
of  no  avail  to  us.  We  don't  know  whether  our  things  formed  part  of 
-  the  heap,  and  never  shall  know.  Major  Gum,  in  passing  our  tent, 
heard  us  mildly  grumbling  oyer  the  management,  and  he  looked  in,  and 
told  us  that  patience  and  resignation  were  virtues,  and  we  must  exemplify, 
them  in  our  own  conduct.  So  we  said  patience  might  bo-  ■  ■  I  mean  to 
sa^of  course  we  do. 

Well,  we  thought  we^d  try  and  make  a  Christmas  dinner  for  oursdvee, 
as  we  were  done  out  of  one  from  home.  Some  of  us  juniors  (very  nice 
fellows,  dear  aunt,  all  about  my  age — who  spend  our  leisure  time  trying 
to  improve  each  other's  minds,  and  keep  up  our  arithmetio  and  other 
sciences)  went  exploring  down  to  Balaluava  in  our  handsome  toggery. 
Tubbs  wore  Russian  boots,  slit  in  front,  and  coming  halfway  up  his  legs, 
with  ataipaulin  cloak,  or  sack,  down  to  his  knees,  so  that  his  wanting  an 
essential  article  of  apparel  was  not  too  conspicuous ;  Gill  had  ou  a  pair 
of  red  trousers  and  two  shirts — the  one  has  got  no  sleeves,  and  the  other 
has  nothing  else,  so  he  puts  them  on  together  ;  Stiffing  was  in  a  brass 
cap  and  sword ;  Jamieson  started  in  stockings  and  green  drawers,  and  a 
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«lkii8ckti#  bft  hid  pidcMi  up>  «ttppo6»d  to  hek»g  to  oa*  oi  tba  nUS,  hut 
ka  was  aoM  and  veot  back  agaui ;  aad  I  apc^lid  a  grtal  coat  mlh  ik 
train  (few  k  wa«  made  for  %  flefv«a4bat  g^raaadierX  and  bayband»  feom  tibft 
kiMes  dawawaxds.  WhMi  wa  had  exptorad  Balaklara^  and  boiighl  aa 
msoA  as  na  eoold  g0t»  so  &r  aa  ow  monay  wen^  aad  swo-HDipnn«id(id 
tba  tbiavas  o{  ssUm>  wa  ahoiildand  ouv  spcnlsi  aad  flowdaiad  haak  to 
avajK  JamieaQa  waa  salaaf  ia  iha  toiii>  and  suiaa  thaa  lia  ima  foaa 
down  and  dwd  ia  Balaklava  hD^Ntal*. 

Tbe  naxt  aftefiioaii»  vhioh  was  Sunday,  and  a  wratctMd  day»  wa  sal 
«A  to  maka  our  piiddbg^*-doa't  tali  'Hbt.  SUaitfiorik  Firsib  Inera  waa 
BOtbing  to  mix  in  in,  foe  tha  orowns  waxa  gsna  fipona  our  ha*s»  till 
Stiffiaif  proposed  a  dram,  and  ha  want  out  at  dusk  aad  baaad  oaa^  and 
brought  it  ia  on  bia  baok«  Whan  wa  had  {Mwabed  ona  aad  aiil»  wa  sat 
it.oa  tha  floov  and  broke  in  the  eggsu  Stiffing  wanted  to  pat  them  ia 
whole,  aad  beat  them  up  sbdls  and  aJl,  for  ha  had  aaaa  thw  aook  do  it 
&r  jafiy.  Than  we  turned  in  the  flour,  and  a  sack  of  nisiasy  aad  a  Ug 
loaf  of  bread  we  had  bought  at  Balaklava,  aad  two  ofaages  out  in  quarters 
nith  the  peel,  whieh  had  cost  us  three  shillings  apiece.  Jamieson  eame 
aad  looked  at  us,  aad  smd  the  padding  would  be  no  good  unlasa  wa  put 
in  suet,  but  StiiBGng  flew  in  a  rage^  and  asked  if  ha  thought  us  such  con« 
suBuaato  idiots  aa  to  put  greasy  suat  into  a  plum-^puddluig,  Tbaa  GiU 
sho?ed  ia  his  word :  Ike  had  seaa  hia  manuaa  make  Chnatiaaa  puddings, 
aad  at  least  half  of  what  was  put  ia  was  auet---Qnly  ho  fergat  tiiat  at 
Balaklava.  Tubba  aided  with  Stiffing,  aad  they  had  a  shindy,  aad  tha 
puddine  waited.  I  suaported  tha  suet  party,  for  it  eama  iato  my  mind 
while  tney  wexa  foarruUag,  that  oaaa^  when  you  waxa  aagiy  with  Jessie 
far  aot  eaiting  her  cold  puddiag^  she  made  the  ezouse  tb^  tha  saet  waa 
act  ehofmed  fiaa  soou^  Most  votes  carried  tha  day,  aad  the  suet  waa 
daeided  »>r ;  but  wa  had  got  noae^  aad  Jamieson  affinned  the  pudding 
would  not  boil  without  £at.  GiU  ofifered  a  bottla  of  bair*oil  he  baa 
ehaffered  for  with  a  corporal,  servant  to  one  of  tha  sta£&  aad  who  said 
hia  mastef  had  got  a  superfluous  ^uaatity ;  aad  Tubba  said,  periiaps 
tallaw  candles,  if  wa  took  out  tha  wicks,  might  natt  taale  badly,  but  wa 
w«ra  afraid  of  both.  At  last  wa  got  soma  mtiona  of  peds,  and  out  tha 
iKt  into  pieosa  as  big  aa  a  walnut,  imd  pat  that  ia,  and  soma  augaf  ,  and  a 
aaa  of  rum,  aad  mixed  it  all  up  together  with  owr  fiagers,  agreeiag  thai; 
iba  first  who  sucked  diem  should  be  out  of  tha  stirriag*  Jamiasou  bad 
Isia  down  again,  aftar  getting  tha  fire  ready>  aome  wiaitwal  and  wood 
(something  wa  had  bagged  and  cut  up),  aad  a  great  camp  kettfa  oa  it^ 
wU^  we  had  b<«rowedT  bat  when  wa  eama  to  pat  ia  the  puddiag  there 
waa  no  clotb  to  boil  itin»  Nobody  bad  fovesaen  that,  and  tbeia  wa  were 
at  aaonplus^  aad  eoaduded  we  should  have  to  deaiolisk  it  raw.  We  tried 
the  raiain  aaok^  bat  ike  pudding  went  out  as  fost  aa  we  pushed  it  in*  for 
there  was  a  gieat  hole  ia  the  boitom.  Then  Jamiseon  looked  up  Groa^  tha 
floor,  and  said  we  aiight  have  a  pair  of  tha  stocfciaga  ha  bought  ak  Bala» 
kkf  a,  at  such  a  coat>  if  it.  would  not  spoil  them  for  weasing.  It  was  jusfc 
the  thing^they  were  c^uite  new,  msh  firom  tbe  loom  ;  bat  wa  bad  a 
rare  bother  fiUiog  them.  When  it  waa  doae,  and  tha  tops  tiediQund» 
they  locked  like  great  fat  sausages,  aa  long  aa  youag  a9r«wiits>  aad  wa 
aodad  them  up  and  dashed  tham  into  the  water,  scaldiagStiffiag^,   Jamiar* 
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80D,  ivbo  was  good  for  little  else,  undertook  to  keep  them  boiling,  whicb 
he  did — at  least  he  said  so— till  the  next  day,  Christmas.  They  tamed 
out  beautifully,  and  were  the  joUiest  pudcungs  you  ever  tasted.  The 
stockings  had  both  burst  in  the  pot,  but  that  was  nothing — ^I  told 
Tubbs  he  rammed  the  stuff  down  too  tight — and  we  had  to  carve  them  in 
slices,  through  the  stockings,  like  you  do  your  roly-dumplings.  Jamieson 
looked  blue  to  see  his  new  stockings  cut  up,  but  there  was  no  getting  at 
the  pudding  any  other  way.  It  was  very  prime.  Til  make  one  for  you, 
if  you  like,  dear  aimt,  some  day  when  you  have  visitors,  if  I  live  to  get 
home.     We  had  got  a  ham  at  Balaklava,  but  I  don't  tell  you  what  we 

Said  for  it,  and  the  two  animals,  all  very  juicy  and  nice,  and  a  jolly 
inner  we  had,  and  lots  of  fun.  I  don't  think,  after  this,  you  can  say 
we  are  bad  caterers.  The  only  one  who  didn't  enjoy  it  was  Jamieson  ; 
but  I  suppose  he  felt  that  he  should  soon  hook  it,  poor  fellow,  and  that 
kept  his  spirits  down.  The  worst  was,  I  had  to  leave  and  go  into  those 
horrid  trenches  at  night,  and  I  wbhed  them  in  he — .  This  is  the  falsest 
pen ! — ^it  meant  to  write  "  Halifax." 

But  you  must  not  think  we  have  a  Christmas  dinner  every  day,  and 
fire  to  cook  it  with.  I  wish  we  liad.  We  get  neither  food  nor  warmth  ; 
80  that  I  can't  brag  much  of  our  health  and  strength.  Sickness  is  pretty- 
prevalent  :  eight  thousand  were  taken  down  from  camp  in  six  weeks. 
A  good  many  are  frost-bitten,  for  the  cold  here  is  aw&l.  Some  have 
tried  to  warm  their  tents  at  night  with  charcoal  fires,  so  as  to  get  to 
sleep,  which  the  cold  won't  let  us  do ;  and  when  they  came  to  wake  up 
in  the  morning,  they  were  stone-dead,  suffocated  by  the  charcoal.  How 
would  you  like,  dear  Aunt  Priscilla,  some  night,  when  the  glass  is 
lower  tnan  it  will  go  in  England,  to  take  your  stand  on  the  top  of 
Clapham  Church,  with  nothing  on  but  a  clear  muslin  petticoat  ? 
Don't  you  think  you'd  be  frost-bitten  all  over  by  morning  ?  Well,  we 
have  to  do  worse  than  that. 

Our  commander-in-chief  has  returned  to  the  Crimea.  He  came  one 
night  in  a  balloon.  It  made  a  noise  in  the  air  like  a  griffin,  with  rush- 
ing wings  and  iron  claws.  He  is  made  a  deal  of  out  here,  is  this  com- 
mander of  ours,  and  is  everybody's  idol.  Nothing  can  equal  his  atten- 
tion. He  has  got  on  horseback  himself,  his  own,  veritable  self,  and 
gone  down  to  Balaklava;  not  once— or  twice— or  three  times — but 
even  four ! ! !  And  so  anxious  are  the  army  to  show  their  sense  of  his 
lordship's  condescension,  that  they  have  set  a  ship  on  fire  each  time  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  it.  He  has  been  once  into  the  hospital.  The  staff 
were  indignant,  and  followed,  holding  their  smelling-salts  to  their  noses. 
The  government,  both  at  home  and  here,  display  their  usual  anxiety 
for  our  welfare.  A  notice  was  sent  home  that  the  sick  in  camp  were  in 
want  of  cordials,  port  wine  and  brandy,  with  a  request  that  supplies 
might  be  forwarded.  But  her  majesty's  government,  in  their  admirable 
judgment,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  trust  medical  men  with  intoxicating 
liquors,  so  they  forwarded,  instead,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  good,  whole- 
some castor-oil.  We  never  shall  see  such  a  government  again,  live  to 
be  as  old  as  we  may.  It's  said  that  her  majesty  is  going  to  enlarge  the 
chapter  of  her  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  give  all  the  management,  at 
home  and  out,  a  blue  ribbon  apiece.     There's  no  other  reward  adequate 
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to  their  merits.  Captain  Christie  expects  two,  one  on  each  knee. 
Some  porter  came  here  in  a  ship— such  a  lot  of  it ! — which  so  angered 
the  authorities  that  they  sent  it  hack  again.  They  wish  us  to  leaxn  to 
Jive  without  drinking ;  and,  as  they  forbid  porter  and  wine,  and  there's 
no  water  and  no  tea,  and  the  conee  that's  served  out  is  unusable,  we 
have  little  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  wishes.  Vegetables  they 
quite  set  their  faces  against — ^potatoes  especially — and  all  the  cargoes 
that  come  in,  ader  being  put  to  decay  on  the  wharf,  are  pitched  into 
harbour.  We  can  with  truth  say,  that  the  management,  both  here  and 
at  home,  is  perfectly  miraculous. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  war  or  the  siege.  Some  night 
skirmishes  take  place  occasionally,  and  the  French  and  the  Russians 
blaze  away  at  each  other.     That's  all. 

Give  Jessie  a  kiss  for  me ;  and,  with  respects  to  the  Reverend,  I  am, 
dear  Aunt  Priscilla, 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Thomas  Pepper. 
Miss  Priscilla  Oldstage,  Clapfaam. 


Blaze-away  Trenches,  before  Sebastopol,  February,  1855. 

Dear  Gus, — I  told  you  I'd  write  agun  if  I  were  alive;  so  here 
^es. 

We  are  in  the  d — eepest  mess  :  worse  than  ever.  No  pen  can  paint 
it — especially  these  worn-out  stumps  we  get  here.  Dying  by  hundreds, 
going  into  hospital  by  hundreds,  and  everybody  getting  away  from  the 
camp  that  can.  We  used  to  do  the  work  of  three,  now  we  do  that  of 
six ;  and  it's  certain  that  very  few  will  live  it  out.  Old  Gum  has  done 
nothing  but  blow  up  for  this  week  past ;  saying  some  traitors  have  been 
writing  home  and  have  let  out  all  about  our  condition,  for  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  which  never  ought  to  have  been  read  by  the 
public  ;  and  he  suspects  us  juniors.  Gum  can't  lock  up  our  pens  and 
tie  our  tongues ;  and  I  shall  write  to  you  in  spite  of  him,  for  I  know 
you'll  be  dark.  I  was  cautious  in  what  I  said  to  my  old  governor  to- 
day, and  drew  it  very  mild. 

One  of  the  fellows  out  of  our  set  has  gone  and  hooked  it :  Jamieson — 
a  right  sort,  but  a  bit  of  a  girl.  He  bequeathed  me  his  grey  trousers, 
and  I've  got  them  on,  but  some  letters  and  things  in  the  pockets  are  to 
go  to  his  mother. 

Speaking  of  letters,  we  hear  you  say,  in  England,  that  the  complaints, 
which  go  out  from  camp,  are  manufactured  .at  home.  Gus,  I'd  give  you 
half  a  year's  pay,  if  you'd  come  out  and  see  what's  going  on  here,  with 
your  own  eyes.  They'd  never  get  it  out  of  their  sight.  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Gladstone  come,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  some  of  that  set  ? 
What  right  have  they  to  send  thousands  of  their  men  to  a  confounded 
desert,  and  then  abandon  them  to  starvation  ?  Why  don't  they  come  and 
show  off  their  incapacity  in  the  sight  of  the  French,  and  not  make  us  do 
it?  We  know,  now,  that  our  suspicions,  as  to  treachery,  are  correct, 
for  it  is  too  barefi&ced  to  be  longer  concealed.     It  must  be  one  of  two 
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dmgs — tliaft  the  ino8t  pithMe  iittfceeifity  hM  lillen  upon  Eng^lanA 
ralet*,  upiin  dl  who  ha,vt  Ikte  condnct  ct  the  war,  ifirom  the  highest  i» 
the  lomnrnt,  «r  ^t  t^my  are  playin;^  into  tiie  haen^  of  Rwsia,  wtd  db^ 
gmctB^  theur  oouiitry^  so  thift  she  may  no  move  hold  nor  ptaee  v  nistresa 
Sf  the  woM.  Gtim  sahres  «•  over — ^thoagh  nobody  goes  on  ahoat  it 
mwae  than  those  old  ones,  if  they  thmk  we  are  out  of  heaerhig^-^aBd 
Msnes  w  that  prime  ministerB  and  eecRftsries  of  etate  and  boards  and 
ndttinMes  are  liaMe  to  mistakes  like  otiier  people.  WeU,  ire  dont 
deny  Ihiat,  tis  they  are  not  infallible :  hut  when  die  mistakes  bring  ^Mth 
misery  and  confusion  and  disgrace  and  death,  why  don^  ihey  rectify 
them  ?  We  landed  in  Septen^r,  and  now  it's  F^ruary,  and  what  has 
been  done  to  stop  the  disease,  the  mortality,  the  ifKopuctfyy  that  are  i^ 
amongst  us,  growing  more  rife  day  by  day  ?  Nothing.  What  has  been 
done  to  accelerate  it  ?  Mnoh.  Do  they  ^ink  these  ^tcts  are  not  spoken 
of  in  camp?  We  are  all  growing  disgusted  together,  and  that's  the 
naked  truui.  There  is  no  discipline  )Sh,  amongst  the  men ;  there  is 
bitter  rebellion  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers.  Does  our  country  know  the 
dire  straits  to  which  we  are  reduced — the  eitraordinaiT  acting  of  those 
placed  here,  in  management  ?  Or  does  she  wilfully  snut  her  eyes  and 
say,  *^  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  ?**  You  may  think,  Gus,  I  am  coming 
out  Mther  strong  in  oratory,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  some  of  us  have  had 
our  indignation  roused,  and  have  leaped,  from  reckless  school-boys,  into 
thought  and  feeling.  Look  at  some  of  the  facts.  In  October  and  No- 
vember the  horses  were  fomishing,  and  the  highest  personage  out  h&it 
(for  it^s  of  no  use  to  keep  these  things  dark  any  longer)  shot  between 
twenty  and  tlurty  of  his,  which  were  dying  of  hunger.  If  the  horses  of 
his  royal  highness  could  not  get  supplied,  how  do  you  suppose  those  of 
officers  who  were  not  royal,  came  off  ?  tn  December,  when  I  last  wrote, 
I  said  hundreds  were  dead,  and  those  left  were  eating  each  others'  manel( 
and  tails.  Two  months  since  have  passed,  the  old  nave  died  out,  fresh 
horses  have  been  brought,  which  in  their  turn  are  famishing,  and  who 
has  ordered,  or  provided,  forage  for  them  ?  None.  Five  whole  montha 
of  this  state  of  tnings,  and  nothin?  done  to  remedy  it!  Yet  Asia  Minor 
would  give  forth  laigely  of  her  abundant  stores,  and  crowds  of  steameris 
are  lying  useless  in  Balaklava  harbour.  But  now  listen  further.  Not 
three  weeks  ago^  a  cargo  of  forage  did  come  in^  oats,  bran,  barley«  but 
nobody  would  ^ive  orders  to  iand  e^  and  it  vxu  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinopk. 

There  is  the  same  reckless  indifference  to  human  life.  We  are  literally 
dying  of  want,  and  who  oares  to  supply  our  needs  ?  None.  Salt  poik, 
salt  pork,  salt  pork  everlastingly,  or  nothing  ;  for,  many  a  day,  the  men 
have  half  or  no  rations.  Yet  Targe  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  praase  on  the 
plains  of  Asia  Minor,  noultry,  ve^tables,  fruit,  may  be  had  there,  almost 
for  the  fetehing,  and  the  same  idle  steamers  lie  in  harbour,  eating  their 
chimneys  off  and  John  Bull's  money.  Oranges  and  lemons  might  b^ 
brought  to  ns ;  lime-juice  we  ought  to  have.  Potatoes  and  vegetebl^ 
which  did  tcome  in  for  us,  were  refused  by  the  officials,  because  the  bills 
of  lading  were  written  with  blue  ink  instead  of  red  (something  of  that^ 
nnd  they  were  left  to  grow  into  a  mass  of  corruption  on  the  side  of  the 
harbour.     Yet,  at  that  very  moment,  we  were  dying  oF  scurvy,  and  thes^ 
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nme  officials  imew  that  fr^sh  Tdgetablei  would  be  to  us  as  the  manna 
was  to  the  Children  of  IsraeL     Porter,  which  was  sent  to  us  all  the  way 
from  London,  was  letumed  back  again,  beoause  no  official  invoice,  from 
some  gieen  board  with  a  body  of  muffs  round  it|  was  forwarded  of  its 
departure.  The  sick  were  perishing  in  camp,  brandy  and  wine  were  neces- 
sary to  them,  so  another  board  of  muffs  undertook  to  send  it,  and  de- 
spatchedy  in  mistake,  a  full  cargo  of  castor-oiL     Meanwhile,  short  com- 
ntoMs  and  these  "  mistakes"  are  telling  upon  us,  and  we  are  dying  whole- 
sale. Many  have  had  their  lives  froien  out  of  them.    We  have  no  wood; 
wlint  little  could  be  found  is  exhausted ;  all  available  tools  and  articles, 
that  will  buxi,  are  burnt,  and  the  charcoal  doled  out  to  the  men  is  enough 
fer  a  three  hours'  fire  twice  a  week.     How  can  they  eat  thdr  rations 
any  way  hot  raw  ?     Yet  firewood,  in  the  abundance  of  plenty,  is  only 
waitiBg  to  be  fetched  from  Asia  Minor,  and  still  the  good  steamers  lie  in 
idleness.     Seveiml  hundred  sacks  of  charcoal  came  in,  one  day,  to  port, 
but  they  were  not  tied  up  with  red  tape,  and  not  a  soul  would  touch 
them,  so  there  the  ship  and  her  cargo  remained.     The  captain  got  in  an 
agony,  fearing  he  should  be  obliged  to  sail  about  for  ever  with  that  dread- 
ful charcoal,  and  he  went  on  his  knees  to  Captain  Christie.    But  Christie 
was  obdurate  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  landed,  and  at  last  the  captain 
took  it  away  with  him,  and  probably  is  cruising  4ibout  with  it  stilL 
Things  are  all  managed  in  the  same  way.     Brigadiers,  soperintendents, 
FiUer,  Christie,  Commissariat,  Commander-in-Chief,  they  are  all  in  the 
same  boat,  displaying  their  own  imbecility,  and  destroying  the  army ; 
and  it  looks  as  if  they  had  made  a  league  together  to  do  it.     Suppose 
one  of  them,  say  the  Commander-in-Chief,  were  to  give  an  order  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men,  even  though  it  were  not  in  accordance  with  official 
xoutine,  does  he  fear  the  Government  would  bow-etring  him  for  it  ?   The 
matio»  would  honour  him  £>r  bursting  through  these  insensate  trammels. 
Who  is  to  aocomnt  for  this  long-endaring  state  of  things  ?     Unless  it  be, 
as  we  are  told,  that  Government  has  issued  its  secret  orders,  and  we  are 
all  to  be  sacrificed.     How  dare  they  tamper  with  us  so  ?    How  dare  they 
banish  us  to  these  inclement  regions,  and  leave  us  to  cold  and  nakedness, 
and  famine  and  disease,  not  for  a  few  commencing  weeks — which,  till 
experience  came,  might  happen  to  any  army — but  from  month  to  month, 
each  month  showing  their  mcapacity  more  than  the  last?     Look  at  our 
worn  and  riddled  tents !     The  same  land  of  plenty  that  could  supply 
other  necessaries  would  supply  huts,  for  wood  for  construction  overruns 
Asia  Minor. 

It  is  said,  at  home— Brigadier  Cuff  had  it  in  a  letter  yesterday — that 
we  are  now  amply  provided  for,  with  clothes,  food,  huts,  and  firing.  All 
infernal  crammers,  whoever  says  it.  Waggon-loads  of  things  are  piled 
up  alongside  the  harbour  at  Balaklava,  rotting  in  the  mud  and  rain ;  but 
wnat's  tJie  good  of  that  to  us  ?  We  hear  somebody  asserted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Balaklava  harbour  was  a  model  of  order  and  regularity.  Gill, 
who's  looking  over  my  shoulder,  says  it  was  Admiral  Berkeley.  Admiral 
Berkeley  had  better  come  out,  and  hire  a  boat,  and  sit  himself  down  in 
it  for  a  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  take  a  sight  at  it.  They 
are  going  to  send  old  Boxer  up,  as  harbour-master :  he's  an  irritable  old 
feUow,  with  not  a  bit  of  order  in  him,  and  they  might  as  well  send  out  a 
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comet  with  a  fieiy  tail.  A  road  ought  to  hare  heen  made  up  to  camp  ; 
a  road  might  have  heen  made  :  we  haye  lazy  Turks  enough,  who  woiud 
have  done  it,  had  they  heen  directed.  And  now  they  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouhle  of  a  railroad,  which  may  be  rendered  useless  as  soon  as 
finished :  by  the  Russians,  or  by  our  abandoning  Balaklaya. 

*<  Where  lies  the  blame  of  all  this  ?  Who  is  to  answer  for  it?  It  is  a 
question  that  is  being  asked  pretty  plainly  in  every  tent  out  here.  All 
our  chief  officers  have  cut  it,  and  are  being  feasted  in  England ;  some 
dining  at  her  Majesty's  table,  some  here,  some  there.  If  the  war's  h&ng 
conducted  all  right  and  above  board,  why  should  they  shirk  the  fightings 
and  the  trenches,  and  leave  us  to  battle  it  out,  and  do  their  share  of  work 
as  well  as  our  own  ?  Were  an  unhappy  wretch  of  a  soldier  to  desert,  he 
would  be  taken  up,  tried,  and  shot.  If  treachery  is  at  work,  and  they 
have  left  because  thet/  won't  countenance  it  and  turn  traitors  to  their 
country,  they  ought  to  speak  out  and  say  why  they  hold  aloof.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  things  are  fair  and  straight,  and  these  men  in  high  places 
get  indulged  with  absence,  because  of  their  aristocratic  birth  and  con- 
nexions, It  is  time  we  had  a  different  class  of  men  to  officer  the  British 
army. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  letter,  Gus,  but  we  are  all  boiling  over  with 
indignation ;  and  so  would  you  be,  if  you  were  one  of  us.  I  saw  the 
water  in  old  Gum's  eyes,  one  day,  oyer  the  sufferings  of  the  men,  though 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  blow  off  to  us  juniors.  Poor  old  chum  Jamieson, 
with  his  dying  breath,  said  don't  betray  to  his  friends  that  he  had  been 
murdered. 

Jessie  wrote  me  a  few  lines  in  Aunt  Fris's,  and  said  there  had  been  a 
party  at  Fanny  Green's.  Now  I  have  got  some  questions  to  ask  you. 
Was  there  a  mistletoe  ? — Was  that  bad  lincoln's-inn  lot  there  ? — And, 
did  you  see  him  near  it  with  F.  G.  ? — Did  she  send  me  any  message,  and 
will  it  be  a  go,  or  not,  what  I  asked  her  about  coming  to  Scutari  ? 

Yours,  old  boy, 

Tom  Peppeb. 

Augustus  Sparkinson,  Esquire,  Junior. 
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GERMAN  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA  * 

British  India  has  been  one  of  the  chief  points  to  which  missionary 
^enterprise  has  been  directed :  more  than  one-third  of  the  missionaries 
'  scattered  through  the  world  have  been  stationed  within  its  ample  terri- 
tories :  and  of  these  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  have  entered  it  from 
America,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to 
the  results  derivea  from  their  efforts  in  converting  the  heathen  :  and  the 
number  of  professed  Hindu  Christians  is  doubtlessly  small  when  regarded 
in  comparison  with  the  millions  of  millions  who  remain  heathen  still. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  has  used  his  powerful  pen  to 
deride  the  impotent  efforts  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  boasts  with 
some  degree  of  pride  about  the  great  success  his  co-religionists  have  met 
with.  Such  questions  we  will  leave  to  be  discussed  in  a  more  suitable 
arena:  and,  in  the  mean  while,  we  propose  to  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  to  the  chief  seat  of  the  Basel  Evangelical  Mission,  a  branch  which  the 
German  author  mentioned  below  joined  in  1851,  and  of  which  he  has 
given  a  very  pleasant  account. 

"  The  western  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,"  Mr.  Mullens  tells  us 
in  his  valuable  account  of  Missions  in  South  India,  ^'  from  Honore  to 
Calicut,  including  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  has  been  taken 
as  a  missionary  sphere  by  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Basel.  The  coun- 
try is  but  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  between  the  western  Ghauts  and  the  sea ; 
it  is  hilly  but  fertile,  and  contains  several  large  seaport  towns,  among 
which  Mangalore  and  Cannanore  are  best  known."  The  opening  of 
Hindustan  to  foreign,  as  well  as  English,  missionaries  by  the  Company's 
Charter  of  1833,  first  conducted  the  Basel  missionaries  to  this  country. 
Three  missionaries  were  sent  to  Mangalore  in  1834,  and  these  first 
established  a  station.  Five  others  followed  in  1836,  when  Dharwar 
above  the  Ghauts,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Canarese  country,  was 
occupied.  In  1838  a  third  mission  was  commenced  to  the  south  of 
Mangalore,  at  Tellicherry,  and  on  the  arrival  of  five  new  brethren,  a 
fourth  station  was  formed  in  the  same  year  at  New  Hoobly.  In  1842 
important  missions  were  commenced  at  Cannanore,  upon  the  sea  coast, 
and  at  Calicut.  It  was  to  join  these  missions  that  Dr.  Graul  set  out 
from  Leipzig,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  first  place  at  which  the 
doctor  made  any  lengthened  stay  was  Bombay,  where  he  diligentiy  set 
about  studying  the  native,  lan^ages  to  fit  him  for  his  noble  vocation. 
But  all  his  time  was  not  devoted  to  study,  for  he  found  various  oppor- 
tmiities  of  noticing  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  the  description  of 
which  serves  greatly  to  enliven  his  book. 

Among  other  acquaintances  he  formed  was  that  of  a  Parsee  broker, 
who  has  several  magnificent  houses  in  Bombay.  His  summer  ch&teau, 
built-in  the  Anglo-Indian  style,  in  fact,  resembled  a  prince's  panlion. 
The  following  is  our  author's  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  him  :  **  I  had 
scarce  entered,  when  my  kind  host  inquired  of  me  whetiier  I  would  drink 
champagne  or  bitter  beer  with  him.     I  chose  the  latter.    As  fire- 

*  Reise  nach  Ostindien.    Yon  Karl  Graul.    Leipzig.    1855. 
HisiioDS  in  South  India.    By  Joseph  Mullens.    London:  Dalton. 
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worshipper,  he  dared  not  touch  chma  or  glass,  as  hoth  were  prepared  by 
the  agency  of  fire.  He  therefore  took  hold  of  the  filled  glass  with  a 
silk  pocket-handkerehief  and  poured  the  contente  ddwn  his  throat  with 
eirtraordiaafv  ntpiditir.  I  counted  in  the  spacious  hall  of  xeoepdoa 
fifteen  cfaudelien  ana  twenty  soBm.  The  man  phibsc^hised  thus :  Evei^ 
Epgiiihman  has  one  or  two  chandeliers,  and  two  or  thzee  sobs  in  hu 
«jpartiA<iit  i  if  I  multiply  that  number  by  five,  I  shall  be  five  times  as 
great  a  mtok  as  he.  The  walls  were— evidently  from  the  same  cause — 
overladen  with  English  coppeiplates,  all  battle  or  huntimg  scenes  :  and 
the  dxuUest  thing  was,  there  were  re^arly  two  of  each  impresdon 
hanging  side  by  ode.  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  slight  smile  or  shrug 
of  my  mooUers  at  this  notion,  and  my  host  derived  from  it  the  erroneous 
eoncfusioa  that  I  found  the  number  of  pictures  too  smaU.  Short  and 
good,  he  told  mie,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  hurry,  that  he  had  alieady  ordered 
twro  boxes  of  co[^rplates  in  England.  Thia,  he  thought^  would  account 
to  me  for  the  apparent  want  of  '  quantity/  " 

During  dmr  author^s  stay  at  Bombay,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  viMt  to  the  Govemor-QeneraL  Pareil  is  a  magnifieent  ch4teatty 
situated  in  a  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  garden.  The  governor  had 
open  house  oace  a  month,  and  as  every  gentleman  was  admitted,  I>r. 
Gxanl  wtmld  net  neglect  the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  inth  Lord 
EaUdand.  Before  breakfast  begins,  an  aiyutant  preseats  the  newly- 
arrivied  guests  to  the  governor,  sund  the  four  important  questions :  When 
did  you  arrive?  and  when  do  you  leave  again?  what  have  yon  come 
Ibr  ?  and  how  do  you  like  the  country  ?  are  answered  as  huniedly  as 
possible.  It  jeems,  then,  that  even  a  Governer*General  of  India  has  a 
certain  amouat  of  information  which  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  obtain* 

After  two  months'  stay  in  Bombay,  Dr.  Graul  started  fi>r  Mai^galore, 
the  nearest  station  of  the  Mission,  where  he  was  hospitably  reo^ved  by 
Herr  Greiaer,  one  of  the  first  Basel  missionaries  on  this  coast.'  The  town 
appeared  to  the  European  to  be  situated  in  an  immense  paric  of  palm- 
tree  groves^  rice-fields,  and  sugar  plantations.  On  all  sides  wesre  shady 
trees^  diaplaying  the  most  exquisite  hues,  hedges  of  aloe,  and  pineapple, 
the  gmss-ooverod  caluBS  of  we  natives,  built  of  bamboo— tikey  formed 
tegedier  a  beautiful  landscape.  ''  Mountaineers  met  us  laden  with  wild 
honey,  which  the^  lm>ught  down  to  market  from  the  Ghauts.  Women, 
many  of  them  with  infants  in  their  arms,  solemnly  marched  xonnd  the 
aacred  Pippal  4m  the  road  aide.  In  the  harbour  we  saw  immense  heaps 
of  betel^nuts  and  rice— -the  staple  productions  of  Mangalore.  Further  on 
an  old  grey  mosque  iaforoied  us  that  the  apestles  of  the  False  Prophet 
had  also  iMStled  here.  Close  to  it  is  a  ponc^  which  has  played  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Mission.  At  the  outset,  when  the  repugnance  against 
the  missionary  settlement  was  not  utterly  extirpated,  tbe  carcase  of  that 
aainal  which  is  a  horror  to  Jews  and  Mohamedans  was  thrown  into 
it^  and  the  missionarieB  accused  of  the  insult  Hie  Mohamedan  dis- 
turbances, which  tfaia  entailed,  nearly  produced  fi&tal  consequences  ibr  the 


The  Basel  JCssion  in  the  Tulu  conntiy  is  kept  n^  by  six  raisnonarie^ 
In  the  year  1835,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  instruct  heathen  boys ; 
but  as  they  were  deteimined  not  to  employ  any  heathen  teachera,  it  took 
some  time  hefon  a  echool  oeiild  be  estaUished.    In  1S»%  BmtMof^gy 
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n  very  takntid  Wurtemberg  tiveologiaii,  becane  IwmI  of  tiiis  educatioiial 
wt»Unhineiit.  The  tKhool  did  not  effect  the  wtkiipeted  lemlts;  the 
mjoritf  of  the  Bagmo,  MohamedAn,  CatheRe,  and  ProtMtant  hetf- 
kmd  l>oji»  ^o  iwere  picked  up  from  the  etrociti^  aooo  ran  away;  and 
even  the  best  anoog  them  gave  to  little  hope,  tbat  the  whole  establisk- 
mmti  which  had  received  a&Mt  two  handled  boya  in  naooeaaioii,  was  done 
away  with  a  ftm  years  badt.  In  the  year  1840,  an  Englsh  school  wee 
abo  fiaunded.  In  the  next  year  it  boasted  of  aixty^lvt  scfaolan,  prin- 
dpally  from  die  higher  castes ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  important 
meane  <<  to  convert  the  higher  classes  of  Indian  society."  Unfortunatdy, 
the  soholaiv  departed  as  soon  as  they  fancied  t^ey  had  learned  ettough 
to  be  able  to  step  into  a  good  government  atuation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  established  an  industrial  school. 
Toemg  people  belonging;  to  the  communis,  geneially  of  the  i^  of  four- 
teen, were  instructed  in  watchmaking  by  two  European  artisans,  in 
weaving  and  tuloring  by  natives*  A  lithographic  press  and  bookbinding 
estdl^imment  are  worked  by  the  scholars,  and,  in  edition,  two  learned 
tanning  and  shoemaking  in  the  government  estaUishment  at  M imsnr. 
Bat  1h»  missionaries  do  not  at  all  confine  their  laboors  to  the  school.  They 
undertake  at  various  seasons  misnonary  excursieiis  into  the  sorroanding 
coontiy,  and  even  visit  the  principal  Fagan  iestivals,  where  they  have  a 
numeroas,  if  not  very  attentive  auditory.  In  addition,  they  also  strive  to 
be  iiteraty.  Several  Christian  books  of  a  more  solid  character  than  die 
no*called  *^  tracts,"  have  been  published.  For  several  years  two  printing 
establisfaments  Imve  been  in  efficient  operation,  fioth  were  originally 
litiiogiaphie;  bat  a  few  years  ago  a  printer  eaaie  from  Basel  with  a  fount 
of  Canarese  types  for  the  press  of  Mangalore,  and  quite  dianged  the 
oharaeter  of  t£e  establishment.  Biblical  tran^tion^  also,  owes  vexy  much 
to  the  Basel  missienaiieB ;  and  Dr.  Weigel  has  for  a  lengdiened  period 
devoted  his  chief  time  to  a  revision  of  the  Canaiese  Bible. 

In  addition  to  Aeir  other  labours,  the  missionaries  have  maintained  an 
exdnsive  system  of  itinerancies  throughout  the  districts  in  which  thie^ 
reside.  Mr«  MuUins  frimishes  us  witK  some  interesting  (acts  on  this 
^object,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  seal  and  energy  of  the 
Germans.     He  writes : 

^'  Each  one  of  their  annuid  report  contains  inteiasting  fiicts  met  with 
in  their  journeys ;  and  pleasant  indeed  it  is  to  follow  tfim  diroogh  the 
countxy  villages,  dealing  wi^  all  classes  of  the  oommuuity^  and  diseuSBing 
the  great  things  wiuch  conoem  the  salvettion  of  souls.  Thus,  the  reader 
sees  Mr*  Albrecht  gathering  the  Lingaits  of  Dharwar ;  while  BIr.  Am- 
mame  assails  demon-worship  among  the  low  lands  near  the  ssa.  Thus 
Mr.  Hebioh  is  pehed  with  stones  among  the  hills  of  the  Oooigs,  and  Mr. 
Moeite  makes  his  home  in  Badaga  huts,  that  he  may  oonvert  the  popn- 
lation.  .  .  .  The  Basel  missionaries  report  that  the  knowiedge  of 
ihe  die^notive  doctrines  of  die  gospel  is  veiyeatensivelyiposseseed  by  the 
people  in  their  distriols.  Hence  a  oonviclMn  widely  prevads  that  idolatiy 
is  foolish,  and  most  go  down  ;  the  people  atlead  the  great  festivals  aseie 
tooee  the«rowdaadtohuy  goodi,  than  to  wordiip  heartily  and  in  lirith. 
In  dn»  wsgr  the  YeHama  Taltm,  near  Beigoome,  and  the  Hunipue  festival, 


>  Belbay>  ai«  much  redooed  m  namberS)  and  tim  ears  nannst  he  drawn 
mH^mUMBBe." 
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The  Missions  planted  by  the  Basel  Society  in  the  Province  of  Malabar 
:are  by  far  the  most  prosperous.  They  are  carried  on  at  the  important 
towns  of  Cannanore,  Tellicherry,  and  Calicut,  and  have  out-stations  at 
'Audjarkandi,  Chombala,  and  Palgaut  When  the  first  English  bbhop 
was  appointed  in  India,  after  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  1814,  a 
chaplfun  was  stationed  at  Tellicherry,  of  the  name  of  Spring.  He  was, 
}iowever,  removed  in  1828,  and  but  few  traces  of  his  active  zeal  in  esta- 
blishing schools,  &c.,  survived  his  departure.  In  1835,  a  Mr.  Brown 
proposed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  missionary  to  be  stationed  at  Audjar- 
kandi,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  missionary  Gundut,  who  came  to 
Mangalore  to  join  the  mission.  Such  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Basel  Mission  in  Northern  Malabar.  From  Tellicherry  an  offshoot  was 
soon  sent  out  to  Cannanore ;  and  in  1842  an  opportunity  at  last  presented 
itself  of  establishing  a  third  station  in  Malabar,  at  Calicut,  the  capital. 
A  humane  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Conolly,  deeply  sympathised  with 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Nayadis,  in  the  forests  beyond  Ponani. 
Mr.  Conolly  applied  to  the  Basel  Mission  for  assistance,  and  Missionary 
Fritz  was  sent  to  the  chief  town  of  Malabar,  and  a  native  catechist 
stationed  among  the  Nayadis.  These  poor  people  rank  in  the  conmiunity 
even  below  purchased  slaves.  They  live  only  in  the  jungle  like  wild 
animals,  they  sleep  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  at  the  most  only  build 
the  poorest  hut  for  themsleves.  They  are  looked  upon  by  other  branches 
of  the  community  with  the  greatest  contempt  If  a  Brahmin  comes  in 
their  way,  they  must  move  off  at  least  sixteen  paces ;  and  they  must 
never  dare  to  touch  any  one  of  a  superior  caste.  Mr.  Conolly  formed  a 
plan  for  drawing  some  of  this  degraded  class  within  the  bounds  of  civilisa- 
tion. He  built  them  houses,  set  apart  some  ground  for  them,  and  gave 
them  fields  to  cultivate.  The  Government  after  a  time  relinquished  this 
effort,  and  the  Basel  missionaries  took  it  up.  They  persevered  in  spite 
of  the  almost  hopeless  apathy  and  idleness  of  their  proteges^  and  at  last 
two  or  three  were  baptised.  The  Mussulmans,  however,  some  three 
years  back,  made  up  their  minds  to  proselytise  the  little  colony.  Sud* 
denly  the  whole  of  the  people  left,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  con- 
verts, and  were  received  into  the  Moplah  community.  Processions, 
fireworks,  and  feasts  loudly  proclaimed  the  joy  and  triumph  of  Islam. 
As  Mr.  Mullins  justly  observes,  ^'  this  was  another  instance  of  what  has 
been  called  the  hot-house  system  of  missions." 

We  have  only  one  other  branch  of  the  Basel  Mission  to  describe — ^that 
which  has  been  established  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  "  This  beautiful  cluster 
of  hills,"  says  Mr.  Mullins,  "  lies  on  the  southern  border  of  Mysore,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  block  of  mountains  in  which  the  Ghaut  ranges  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  India  are  fused  into  each  other.  The  mighty 
convulsions  by  which  they  were  produced,  have  left  here  the  broadest 
and  deepest  traces.  Several  distinct  ranges,  of  varied  formation,  hare 
been  thrown  up  within  a  small  space :  of  these  the  Koondas  on  the  west^ 

and  the  Nilgiris  on  the  east,  are  the  most  conspicuous The 

pass  of  Konoor,  by  which  the  traveller  descends  into  the  eastern  plains, 
IS  one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys  in  the  whole  of  Southern  India.  Upon 
its  beetling  crags,  and  deep  dense  woods ;  on  the  light  green  jungle  and 
the  gushine  streams,  amongst  which  the  road  winds  for  sixteen  miles,  the 
worn-out  dweller  of  the  plains  gazes  his  fill  and  turns  iiway-— only  to 
look  again," 
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These  hills  are  peopled  hy  yarious  sections  of  the  aborigiDes  of  India, 
who,  in  language,  religion,  and  habits,  differ  entirely  from  the  Hindus  ot 
the  plains.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Badagas,  or  Burgers,  and  the 
Todawars.  The  Badagas  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Basel 
Mission,  and  an  establishment  was  founded  at  Kaitj,  which  lies  near 
Utacammid,  the  European  sanatorium.  The  Badagas  are  divided  into 
four  nadus,  or  districts,  each  of  which  is  ruled  by  a  chief,  called  Gauda. 
The  whole  people  is  closely  connected  by  caste  and  intermarriages,  and 
they  form  a  compact  mass  almost  impenetrable  to  foreign  influence. 
They  have  no  less  than  nine  castes  among  them :  and  they  submit,  like 
the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  to  the  guiding  tyranny  of  its  rules.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  difficult  it  was  to  introduce  any  notion  of  Christianity 
among  them,  but  the  Basel  missionaries  have  made  the  attempt,  and 
though  their  efiforts  have  not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  success,  the 
seed  appears  to  have  been  sown  in  good  ground.  Mr.  Casamajor  was  the 
first  European  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  benighted  condition  of  the 
Badagas.  According  to  Mr.  Mullins,  '^  on  retiring  from'  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  he  built  a  beautiful  house,  having  a  Badaga  village  close 
behind.  He  obtained  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  German  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  his  people,  and  fairly  set  on  foot  a  mission  among  them. 
Every  day  he  received  the  sick,  and  gave  them  medicines  with  his  own 
hand.  Every  day  he  sat  in  his  Badaga  school,  teaching  the  little  hill 
boys  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel.  He  beg^n  also  to  translate  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  their  barbarous  tongue.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
take  him*'away  early,  and  he  lived  not  to  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  any 
success.  By  his  wiU  he  left  that  house  and  property  to  the  Mission — a 
gift  equal  in  value  to  thirty  thousand  rupees,  desiring  that  the  whole 
establishment  might  be  maintained  after  his  decease." 

The  Mission  was  first  properly  commenced,  in  1846,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Weigel,  who  was  then  visiting  the  Niigiri  Hills  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  completing  at  the  same  time  his  revision  of  the  Canarese  Bible.  It 
was  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose — ^both  as  a  station  for  the  local 
missions,  and  as  a  recruiting  place  for  the  numerous  missionaries  stationed 
in  Malabar  and  Canara.  In  the  latter  respect  it  has  been  eminently 
successful :  while  the  former  object  has  also  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
missionaries  in  the  Nilgiris  now  amount  to  three.  They  maintain  a 
constant  system  of  itinerancy,  and  it  is  believed  that  but  few  of  the  natives 
on  the  hills  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  these  indefatigable 
wanderers.  They  have  also  founded  some  schools ;  and  the  numW  of 
pupils  varies  according  to  the  fears  or  fickle  disposition  of  the  parents,  or 
the  orders  called  forth  by  the  policy  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe.  The 
missionaries  soon  discovered  that,  by  gifts  of  medicine  and  attention  to 
the  sick,  they  had  a  means  of  approaching  the  Badagas  superior  to  any- 
thinfi^  else.  In  one  year  they  vaccinated  no  l^ss  than  seven  hundred 
ehilcEren* 

Among  the  various  causes  which  serve  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  labours  must  be  mentioned  the  incessant  opposition  of  the 
Brahmins.  One  instance  of  ingenious  malice,  by  which  preaching  was 
impeded  in  a  silent  but  most  efficacious  manner,  we  must  mention.  A 
bigoted  Brahmin,  finding  a  missionary  preaching  in  a  village,  caused  the 
pepper  in  a  shop  dose  by  to  be  stirred  up,  and  was  mightily  pleased  when 
the  fits  of  coughing  which  followed  drove  both  the  missionary  and  his 
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oangregation  firom  the  spot  AboIImf  obBtacU  to  dn  tmA  k  lonnd  in 
the  deep  ignoranee  and  penrerted  news  of  moimli^  vlueh  wendL  One 
instaaee  mil  sofiice,  for  whieh  we  ere  indebted  to  Mr.  MullkiB.  Mat* 
Muller,  a  missioBaiy,  once  appealing  to  a  man's  oonacieooe  with  veqieet 
te  the  rewards  of  good  and  evil,  was  answered  bj  the  foUoMig  story : 
A  oeitaiii  hatoher  bought  a  cow,  tied  her  bj  a  np^y  and  was  ahenl  to 
bring  her  home,  when  Sttddenly  she  brdke  looee  and  nm  aewaj.  In 
ranning  after  her  he  met  a  man,  who  in  his  whole  lifetime  never  toU  a 
lie,  and  on  his  asking  him  whether  he  had  seen  his  eow,  he  was  told  by 
lam  that,  if  he  followed  this  road,  he  was  sure  to  cateh  her.  On  went 
the  butcher:  not  £Bur  off  he  met  another  man,  who  in  his  lifetime  never 
told  the  tnith,  and  putting  the  same  question  to  him,  he  wee  told  that 
he  was  quite  in  the  wrongroad,  and  if  he  wished  to  find  his  oow  he  must 
go  to  the  left.  After  this,  both  these  men  died,  and  iiaty  were  oalfed 
before  the  judsrment  seat  of  God.  The  final  sentenoe  was  tiiat  die  ktler, 
bsoause  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  eow  by  telling  a  lie,  was  rewarded  hy 
being  bom  twenty  times  a  king ;  while  the  other,  who  bgr  teffing  tbA 
trath  would  have  caused  her  destruction,  was  condemned  for  twenty  fifo* 
'times  to  be  gnawed  by  worms.  On  this  anecdote  Mr.  MuQens  3«sliy 
remarks :  ^'  Confounded  and  perverted  ideas  like  theee  are  conatantfy  met 
with,  and  though  they  are  absurd  enough  to  confute  themselves^  yet  die 
poor  people  i4[>^ttd  mid  adopt  them  with  superstitious  fbndnees.' 

There  are  a  fow  arrangements  in  the  missionary  economy  of  the  Basel 
Society  which  differ  from  other  societies.  For  instance,  it  Is  a  rule 
made  by  the  house-committee,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  missionanes  them- 
srives,  that  every  misnonary  and  mission  family  shall  receive  a  subsistence 
dSowanee  and  not  a  fixed  udary.  And,  in  oraer  to  reduce  expenditure 
to  the  minimum^  unmarried  missiimariee  are  expected  to  reside  with 
odiers,  reeeiTing  a  very  small  pittance  beyond  metr  board.  Nor  can 
they  marry  widiout  permission  being  first  obtmned.  In  this  manner  it 
has  been  broi^fht  aoout,  that,  annually,  twenty»fei|r  missionaries  and 
nxteen  missionaries'  wives  are  supported  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty^ 
diree  thousand  rupees ;  house*rent  is  not  included  in  diis  cakfJation 
the  dwelHng*houses  belong  to  the  society,  and  the  misrionariee,  eon* 
sequently,  live  rent  &ee.  Building  and  repairs  cost  six  thousand  rupees 
more.  The  missionaries*  journeys,  moonshees,  and  postage,  are  paid  for 
esparately.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  funds  of  thk  Misston  is  obtained 
fipom  Chnstiaiis  in  India.  The  misnonariee  derive  about  45,000  rupees 
firom  Gkrmany,  and  receive  horn  ten  to  twelve  thousand  rupees  in  India. 

"  Thk  proof  of  the  great  liberality  of  the  English  Christians  in  India 
to  a  Gennan  Misrion  deserves  espeeial  mention.  It  shows  the  great 
sympathy  which  is  folt  for  their  kbours,  and  die  hearty  confidence  with 
which  the  missionarks  are  regarded.  The  individual  donations  whkh 
their  subscription-lkts  exhibit  are  perfocdy  amaring.  Subscriptioaa  of 
one  hundred  rupees  are  quite  common ;  but  those  of  two,  three,  and  ibnv 
hundred,  also  occur.  Such  assistanoe  has  been  enunendy  useful  to  the 
Misskn  from  its  establidiment,  and  widiout  it  the  operations  of  the  sockty 
in  Indk  would  be  greatly  curtmled.'* 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  from  a  feeling  that  tin  efforts  of  die 
Ciermansin  the  cause  of  religion  are  not  rightiv  estimated  in  thk  country. 
Ifc  k  too  much  the  fiishion  to  regard  reBgion  as  thoroughly  ignored 
among  our  Gennan  brothers^  and  that  rationalism  has  quite  gaiMd  the 
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upper-hand.  We  troat  that  the  fact9  we  have  brought  forward  will 
serye  to  dispel  such  an  opinion,  and  prore  that  the  Germans  have  the 
good  cause  at  heart  as  sincerely  as  ourselves,  though,  unfortunately,  the 
resources  at  their  command  are  but  slight,  when  compared  to  those  of 
our  English  misaicmary  societies.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  so  liberal  an 
advocate  of  the  Grerman  missionary  in  Mr.  MuUbs*  His  review  of  the 
religious  system  in  India  is  drawn  up  impartially  and  without  the  slightest 
bias  :  where  faults  are  to  be  corrected,  he  does  not  hesitate  from  pointing 
them  out,  and  we  naturally  feel  the  more  oonfidance  in  his  account  of 
German  missions.  We  may,  therefore,  wind  up  our  account  of  the 
German  EvangeHoal  Mission  by  quoting  his  eloquent  remarks,  when 
closing  this  section  of  his  book  : 

<<  'nie  Mission  which  has  now  been  briefly  described  is  not  carried  on 
by  English  missionaries  under  a  government  to  which  they  naturally 
belong,  and  in  a  society  of  whigh  they  are  bom  members  ;  it  is  a  Mission 
established  and  maintained  by  foreigners  for  the  welfare  of  the  subjects 
of  a  foreign  government.  But  to  labours  like  theirs  what  English 
Christian  will  not  extend  a  hearty  welcome,  and  pray  for  a  hearty 
blessing !  Fellow  believers  in  the  Great  Truth  of  Salvation,  they  have 
become  fellow  workers  with  us  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  Hindustan. 
Thrice  blessed  be  thw  purpose — thrioe  blessed  their  holy  toil  I  Cut  o£P 
more  than  others  from  home  and  £fttherland,  may  they  teel  the  sacrifice 
a  tiionsand-fold  made  up  by  Him  for  whom  it  is  made  !" 


A  DBEAM  AND  THE  BEALITY. 

BT  MABT  C.  F.  MORCK. 

I  DTfflAMKT)  a  bright  and  blissfiil  dream, — 

And  had  I  mines  of  gold  and  gems. 
The  gloiy  and  the  pomp  of  eart^ 

Her  sceptres  ana  her  diadems, 
rd  give  them  all  without  a  sigli 

Gould  I  but  make  that  vision  stay, 
And  shed  upon  my  waking  hours 

The  light  that  on  my  slumbers  lay. 

I  saw  the  dyisf^  sun  look  forth 

From  the  bnght  chamber  of  the  west> 
Where  ^Id  and  purple  fire-tinged  clouds 

Curtamed  his  proud  and  gorgeous  rest. 
But  far  above  him,  pale  and  fair. 

In  lucent  blue  the  youn?  moon  shone. 
Like  patient  grief  that  vei£  her  brow. 

Till  pride  and  might  their  worst  have  done. 

A  river  wandered  far  and  free. 

By  meadow  slope,  bv  hill  and  wood» 
And  purple  flow'rs  and  yellow  flags 

Bent  down  to  kiss  the  flowing  flood. 
Sweet  was  the  summer  wmd  tluS  raised 

The  careless  locks  upon  my  brow. 
And  stirred  the  long  and  siUcy  mss^ 

And  waved  the  curk-green  alaer  boogh. 
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Sweet  was  its  cool  and  balmy  breath. 

And  sweet  the  munnur  of  the  stream ; 
But  sweeter  were  the  joyous  tones 

That  echoed  softly  through  my  dream. 
Ajid  once  a^ain — ^young  gmdsome  things— 

We  watcned  the  bright  waves  rolling  by. 
Changing  their  tints  with  every  hue 

That  mantled  in  the  evening  sky. 

And  in  the  brake  our  curious  eyes 

Looked  down  upon  the  linnet's  nest ; 
We  found  the  wild  bee*s  mossy  cave. 

And  to  our  lips  the  brown  cells  prest. 
We  brought  the  lilies  to  the  land, 

We  tore  the  bright  moss  from  the  oak. 
Made  swords  and  lances  of  the  reeds, 

And,  wild  and  laughing,  I  awoke. 

Awoke  to  hear  the  wintry  wind 

Moaning  as  one  in  fear  and  pain; 
Now  far  away  on  hill  and  fell, 

Now  hoarsely  shrieking  back  again. 
To  hear  against  my  window  dashed 

The  softly-floating  featheiy  snow. 
And  think  the  dim  grey  morning  light 

Would  see  a  stainless  world  below. 

To  know  that  dark  and  weary  months 

Of  wailing  storms  must  onward  pass. 
Before  the  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 

Or  meadow  blossoms  gem  the  grass. 
The  sullen  river  rushes  on, 

Anfi;ry  and  swollen,  to  the  sea; 
And  aull  as  lead  the  sparkling  tide 

That  danced  and  shone  so  merrily. 

Awoke  to  know  that  summer  suns 

Will  wake  the  trees  and  fields  to  bloom- 
But  oh !  their  splendour  cannot  break 

The  icy  slumoers  of  the  tomb ; 
And  some  who  were  mv  playmates  there. 

Upon  that  green  ana  sunlit  shore, 
Shall  see  the  blossoms  bud  and  blow. 

The  summer  flush  and  fade,  no  more. 

And  some,  who  bear  a  heavy  heart 

Within  an  overladen  breast,   • 
Would  gladly  ky  their  burdens  down. 

And  snare  the  sleepers*  envied  rest. 
The  world  hath  stiUed  the  joyous  laugh. 

And  marked  the  young  face  for  its  own ; 
And  Hope— with  weary,  bleeding  feet. 

Faints  in  a  path  with  briers  strown. 

But  some — the  dearest  of  them  all — 

Are  far  away  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  youth  ma)r  pass,  and  age  come  on. 

Yet  never  bring  them  back  to  me. 
I  own  a  light  and  careless  heart. 

Yet  in  tnat  midnight  hour  was  fain 
To  weep— and  wept  the  more  that  tears 

And  lond  regrets  were  all  in  vain. 
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CABIiSRUHE  THEATRICALS  ATSTD  EEALITIES;  WITH  A  JEW 
WORDS  UPON  THE  GERMANf  BURNS. 

BY  AK  OLD  TBAYELLEB. 

Anotheb  page  or  two  must  complete  my  notices  of  *^  Our  First  arid 
Last  Winter  at  Carlsruhe/*  I  have  mentioned  the  theatre  as  one  of 
our  most  frequent  sources  of  amusement.  Its  interior  was  said  to  have 
been  constructed  upon  the  model  of  a  Roman  theatre ;  but  I  did  not 
myself  recognise  the  resemblance  to  any  original  that  I  remembered ;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  it  as  coosisting  of  three  tiers  of  boxes,  with 
wide  balconies  in  fironty  and  the  usual  pit.  Here,  at  the  moderate  nightly 
expense  of  a  florin  (about  Is.  8d.),  or  for  a  monthly  subscription  of  seven 
florins,  we  could  enjoy  an  opera  or  drama  three  times  a  week,  given  by 
performers  who,  taken  altogether,  were  equal  to  any  that  I  saw  in 
Germany.  The  boxes  for  the  duke  and  duchess  (who  are  generally 
present)  with  those  for  their  suitcy  and  for  the  Margraves,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  first  tier.  In  the  balcony  im- 
mediately before  them  is  the  ^rem&clogc^  or  box  appropriated  to 
strangers  (to  which  the  admission  is  about  two  shillings)  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  balcony  to  the  right  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  troops  (sometimes  amounting  to  five  thousand)  who  are 
stationed  at  Carlsruhe.  This  military  patronage  of  the  drama  is,  to  some 
extent,  secured  by  a  deduction  towards  the  expenses  of  the  theatre,  from 
each  officer's  pay ;  but  it  is  very  trifling,  the  contribution  of  a  subaltern  ^ 
beiug  only  about  half  a  gros  ecu  (or  two  shillings  English)  a  month. 
Being  admitted  on  such  easy  terms,  thev  are  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  as  they  always  appear  in  uniform,  they  give  a  brilliancy  to  the 
house.  In  addition  to  these  military  contributions,  there  is  a  payment  &om 
the  ducal  treasury  of  100,000  florins  yearlv ;  or  about  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds;  so  that,  on  the  wnole,  a  Carlsruhe  manager 
does  not  conduct  his  affairs  in  coustant  fear  of  the  Gazette. 

The  performances  are  never,  as  in  England  and  France,  prolonged  to^ 
weariness.  A  single  drama,  or  a  couple  of  shorter  pieces,  occupying 
about  three  hours,  is  usually  the  utmost  extent ;  and  when  they  bring  out 
operas  the  change  is  so  frequent  as  to  afibrd  a  variety  rarely  enjoyed.  In 
Italy  the  same  opera  is  repeated  for  weeks.  During  the  season  I  was  in 
Carlsruhe  we  had  "WUliam  Tell,"  "The  Pirate,"  "The  Bayadere," 
"Robert  le  Diable,"  "John  of  Paris,"  "FideUo,"  "The  Siege  of 
Corinth,"  "  The  Gazza  Ladra,"  "  Tancred,"  "  Ivanhoe"— (I  give  their 
names  in  a  lingua  franca) -^ajad  probably  others  that  I  forget. 

Our  dramas  were  too  often  mere  translations  from  the  French  or 
Euglish.  Amongst  the  latter  I  recognised  my  old  acquaintance, "  Simpson 
and  Co."  (as  S)cr  Utt[*uI6iec  muf  f>xd  Ui5cn),  "X  Y  Z,"  the  «  Three 
and  the  Deuce ;"  and,  one  which  was  the  very  last  I  ever  expected  to  see  in 
a  foreign  language,  the  "  Wild  Oats"  of  O'Keefe.  Those  who  still  re- 
member their  enjoyment  of  this  clever  five-act  farce,  with  its  continual 
quotations  from  our  favourite  dramatists,  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  translating  it;   but  the  German  has   accomplished  his  task  with 
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great  dexterity ;  and  by  adding  to  the  quotations  from  Shakspeare  a 
few  others  from  Schiller,  &c.y  he  has  produced  a  piece  as  amusing  as  the 
oiigiaal. 

Some  of  the  hu/L^x  die  GtrwMn  dmnas,  and  the  mort  interesting  to  a 
strauger,  were  'those  which  were  descriptive  of  their  own  manners  or 
habits,  or  founded  on  their  «ad^  faiiix>ij«  T%ie  higher  class  of  productions 
by  ®3t|^(/  GdbfOcr/  £cffttlg,  &c.,  were  rarely  act^.  An  historical  play  on 
i£e  desSi  of  Cromweit,  of  which  ^  GermsQ  friend,  hi  wbose  taste  I  had 
oonfidenoe,  ^ke  highly,  w«b  gi^en  when  I  could  not  attend;  bat  I  was 
mudi  gnlified  with  their  ^aM  Gll4^,  and  with  parts  of  Sof^miMt 

The  latter  is  writtea  by  one  of  llie  female  audiors  of  modem  Gemnny, 
and  its  flret  act  appeared  to  me  to  display  considerable  taleat  and  power. 
The  situation  ana  feelmgs  of  GaUenberg — ^frill  of  enthusiasdc  o(mfidence 


m  the  saoeesB  and  importanee  of  his  invention — but  deserted  by  his  iin- 
paiient  and  wearied  friends;  peneeuted  by  his  oraditorB;  selling  the 
silyer  heltnelt  won  by  his  ancestor  in  the  toumay  at  SiaTwnoe,  to  satisfy 
dieir  eiauns ;  and  at  last,  dirongfa  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  abandoned 
even  by  his  wife ;  yet  still  persevering  with  high-minded  iK^e  to  complete 
a  disoowy  of  which  he  describes  the  effects  upon  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind with  nciUe  eloquence — were  all  either  beau1afri]]y  embodied  by  fte 
poet,  or  m«de  to  appear  so  by  the  admirable  acting  of  Devri^nt  But  ihe 
progress  of  the  pieoe  was  less  satisfkctory.  The  daughter  of  ^ttft  very 
ooodly  steals  the  first  printed  Bible  from  her  frither,  in  order  to  present 
it  to  Onttcntcrg/  whom  the  intrigues  of  Gdbafftr  have  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  hlstorieal  truth  is  dbregaxded  in  making  Sehi^hr  himsdf 
Ae  most  despicable  of  villains* 

Of  liie  &roe^  or  dramas  of  eommon  fife,  one  of  the  traest  representa- 
tions of  the  manners  of  the  working  classes — their  drhildng,  smoldns^, 
maudlin  sentimentality,  and  speedi-makmg — ^was  S>a$  ffef}  icv  ^119- 
9nt9(V;  and  one  of  the  most  amuring,  gtt  dbcttcr  (8m,  nni  after 
©to*/  OJfr  S>ie  Jhranctt  bti  @lMi  ("Kpst  and  Ground-Floor,  or  tiie 
T^reaka  of  Fortune").  It  isLa  kind  of  duplex  faree^  fer  which  two  separate 
stages  are  prepared,  one  being  plaoed  above  the  other ;  and  it  has  two 
plots,  dovetailing  into  each  other,  with  douUe  sets  of  songs,  duets,  and 
atuations.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  proud  miUiannaire,  surroimded  by  all 
the  splendours  and  luxuries  of  wealth.  Qn  the  ground-fioor  (an  arrange- 
ment of  winch  continental  life  admits)  is  the  &mily  of  an  old-clothes 
man,  whose  brother-in-law,  to  indicate  a  stiH  lower  degree  of  poverty,  is 
called  in  the  bOl6  a  **  broken  down"  member  of  &e  same  profession. 
While  the  nUUtonnaire  is  giving  a  delicious  banquet,  and  his  champagne 
is  poured  forth  in  spaxkling  profusion,  the  femily  on  the  ground-noor  is 
seen  scarcely  satisfying  hunger  on  black  bread  and  wat^.  While  the 
one,  surrounded  by  pampered  menials,  has  abundance  till  it  oppresses 
him,  the  others,  encircled  by  ragged  children^  are  unable  to  raise  money 
even  to  pay  their  miserable  rent. 

But  the  wheel  makes  a  revolution.  The  bankruptcy  of  his  son,  and 
extensive  losses  which,  as  usual,  do  not  come  in  single  file,  destroy  the 
^lendid  fortune  of  the  mUlionnaire;  and  he  is  finally  reduced  to  aljeet 
poverty.    In  the  mean  time,  by  a  simultaneous  progresdon,  first  by 
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ftriiB^m  lane  s«m  of  noney^in  the  M  cost  of  «ii  EngMyntwiy  imp  tb 
imliMBtihTi  or  wlnck  there  u  a  hwdsomo  nwacd.;  Aoa  by  a'pcuo  in  Aet 
lottnryi  nd  larity,  by  (Ik  diMUweiy  (nevor  nndb  but  on  lim  at^ge)  du* 
Usielawt  8011^  iHi-fid«|rtted.obi]di  k  the  son  of  a  licb  bid  who  ioarai  him 
tlibty  dMNnaodiajesr^a  anre  ttifie  in  a  drama),  ihe&safly  of  te  aU» 
eioihee  man  k  xaved  to  wealth.  Thev  take  the  afarineate  of  their 
mbecb  iiMghbmn;  and  the  nmoval'  or  their  effbots  wae  a  humhaUe. 
iuUeuu  ninmt  whioh  might  have  been  copied  from  one  of  Cnamaak'i 
doAxkn  of  ^  MMaelmas  BofJ*  Hhe  poor  miSRMtnatfis^  who  has  now 
no«ftetitoiteaHW8^  snooeeds  them.on  tm  gronnd^fibor ;  batthemamage 
of  his  daughter  to  the  new! j-discoversd  lord— tooomiy  a  poer  oledc^  who 
had.  hmg  been  attached  to  her — makee  all  end  happiiy. 

JBesi£s  each  pieces  as  I  have  sketidied,  and  the  amnsii^  eatravagania 
of  ^  LampadTagabmidas^  (whooe  very  name  k  comiG)^  one  of  the  meet 
popular  dwnatio  amoaements  in  Western  Germany  was  a  seiies  of  fiacnee 
in  xidioak  of  the  ^  Eraakfeit  Cockney,''  who  is  penenated  as  ,^crr 
^Mq^ItnaiUl;  Bi»  representative  (a  TBryckveraotor  of  aaidLdwraoters^ 
«f  die  name  of  Ekttd)  waa  as  great  a  £s¥o«rite  as  LisUm  was  with  ns^ 
hot  his  style  of  acting  was  more  tik«  that  of  O^fry  at  the  VariMB.  The 
mijarity  of  Ae  class  of  persona  whom  M.  Hassel  represented  are  not 
ooBsideoed  remarkable  for  die  extent  of  their  iitformation.  On  oaa 
oooasion—^hibh  may  be  taken  as  a  sfmmmn  of  die  wil» — Hisfr  Hampel* 
mann,  hafii^  heard  of  oar  <<  Two  HonseSy"  addinases  a  lady  who  hat 
tmveikd  in  raigianJ,  ''  Pray,  ma'am,  when  yon  were  in  London^  did  ytm 
Imi§^  in  th€  Vjpper^r  /Ae  Lower  Hcutet* 

With  das  I  nngfat  finally  quit  die  theatre,  fiat  I  cannot  help  noticing 
a  pnoticeof  dm  German  stage,  which  u  offensive  evmi  to  those  who^  like 
myaslf,  do  not  pretend  to  he  too  aererdy  seriouSi  It  k  the  oonstant 
profenation  t>f  tibe  name  of  the  Deity«  Whether  it  be  tragedy^  oomedy^ 
or  teoe,  aaeh  expressions  as  00ttl— Sid^  ®^!— ®lttcr  ®0<tl— * 
SfUin  ®Ott!— ®r0fcr  ®0KI~~®0tt  IcMf^r!  ftc,  are  introdooed  so 
ftequendy  at  to  be  painfuL  The  same  oocnrs  oocasionally  in  ordmai^ 
eonyersadoQ ;  hot  it  does  not  stifte  one  eo  o&nsively  as  when  die  woris 
are  gi^en  in  the  loud  intonations  of  the  stage; 

Of  the  powers  voder  whom  we  lived  I  have  litde  to  say.  During  our 
seyeie  vnnter  it  made  me  shiver  to  see  the  pddic  ftmcdonawes  attending 
the  levees  of  our  o^^sosite  neighbour,  the  Maigrave;  in  oomt-dresses  and 
white  oik  stDokings*  The  coachmen  viho  broogfat  them  were  more 
sensibly  wrapped  vb^  in  immense  mandes  of  ftir;  and  even  thehorses  of 
the  Grand  Dutoe  vrere  covered  with  handsomely-oniamented  leojMrd*skins. 
These  fripd  appearances  gave  one  litde  desire  to  be  presented ;  and  the 
xedred  lire  of  die  court — become  more  so  by  the  death  of  a  near  relation 
'--^made  it  soarosly  worth  the  trouble.  Wkh  die  exception  of  a  dinner, 
there  vms  not  a  suigie  public  entertainment  at  the  chateau  duxing  die 
whole  of  the  vnnter.  It  k  otherwiBe  only  justice  to  mention  that  the 
Bnglish  were  freely  and  covdially  received ;  and  the  Grand  Duchess  was  a 
great  admirer  of  our  literature.  But  the  reigning  family  was  certainly 
net  popular.  Thev  passed  through  their  people  unnoticed  by  any  sign 
of  respect  or  renra ;  even  die  ordinary  civiiity  of  touching' die  hat  being 
«ften  enforced  ny  a  Aga  fiom  the  attendants.    The  only  one  towanu 
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whom  any  demonstratioiui  of  affection  were  shown  was  the  Dowager 
Grand  Duchess  Stephanie.  She,  I  was  told,  rarely  entered  Carlsrdie 
without  being  met  and  escorted  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Bourgeois  €ruard» 
Though  then  without  power,  this  mece  of  the  Empress  Josephine  was 
still  esteemed  by  the  people.  We  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
her  both  at  Baden  and  at  Rome ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  her 
amiable  and  spirituel  character  should  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  capital  to  which  her  court  once  gave  life  and  elegance. 
Her  position  with  regard  to  the  reigning  family  was  connected  with  the 
mysterious  story  of  Caspar  Hauser;  but  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the 
rumour  to  anything  worthy  of  belief. 

I  do  not  loiow  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
that  the  deaths  were  more  frequent  at  Carlsruhe  than  I  should  have 
expected  in  so  small  a  population — at  that  time  I  had  never  served  upon 
a  sanitary  committee,  and  I  felt  little  interest  in  such  subjects — but  I 
rarely  took  my  daily  walk  without  meeting  the  sumptuous  hearse  which 
formed  the  only  peculiarity  of  their  funerals.  It  was  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  seen.  The  framework  was  a  broad  platform,  nused  above 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  From  its  edge  hung  a  rich  drapery  of  black 
doth,  festooned  and  very  gracefully  arranged  so  as  entirely  to  conceal 
the  wheels,  and  on  a  slight  elevation  above  the  platform  was  a  receptacle 
for  the  coffin.  This,  like  the  rest,  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  upon 
which  were  broad  strips  of  white  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  garlands  of 
flowers  were  sometimes  hung  round  the  draperies.  There  was  something 
awkward,  however,  and  difficult  in  the  motion  of  this  unwieldy  machine, 
though  its  general  appearance  was  imposing  and  in  excellent  taste. 

There  is  a  practice  connected  with  the  same  subject— and  it  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  northern  Europe — ^which  shows  how  slowly  the  inhabitants 
of  a  German  town  give  up  their  ancient  customs.  When  a  member  of  a 
family  dies,  the  survivors  are  not  satisfied  with  a  brief  announcement  of 
the  fact ;  but  a  long  advertisement  appears,  appealing  to  relations  and 
friends  for  sympathy  and  consolation.  A  husband  announcing  the  death 
of  his  wife,  says :  ^^ After  six  short  years  of  happy  wedlock,  this^  to  me 
irreparable,  misfortune  presses  the  more  hardly  as  I  am  the  father  of 
five  young  children*  I,  therefore,  ash  for  silent  sympathy  J*  Another 
of  these  announcements  shall  be  given  verbatim.  It  runs  as  follows : 
'*  In  his  inscrutable  decrees  has  God  this  day  derived  me  of  a  deeply^ 
beloved  wife,  and  my  two  children  of  their  excellent  mother.  She  died 
of  an  inflammation  and  fever  in  her  twenty^eighth  year ;  and,  after  but 
four  months,  foUowed  her  dear  father  to  the  grave — too  soon,  alas!  re- 
opened.     Dated aihd  signed .*' 

Now,  though  no  human  being  can  refuse  his  pity  for  such  calamities^ 
I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  artificial  state  in  which  we  live,  such  notices  as 
these  are  read  amongst  the  ordinary  advertisements  of  a  newspaper  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  levity.  Indeed,  that  they  are  so  treated,  even 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  a  notice  of  this 
description  being  made  one  of  the  principal  points  of  ridicule  in  the 
fiirce  of  the  SBerflObCtlC.  And  this  will  seem  but  natural  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  who  read  them  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
they  are  the  expression  of  real  grief,  or  merely  a  hypocritical  conformity 
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to  custom.  The  publicity  thus  given  to  their  sorrows  may  be  attributed 
to  the  importance  attached  by  a  German  to  everything  connected  with 
himself  or  his  own  affairs.  A  sentimental  butcher,  for  instance,  who  had 
been  unable,  from  iUness,  to  attend  to  his  business  for  some  weeks,  an* 
nounces  his  convalescence  in  a  loug  advertisement.  The  recovery  of  an 
emperor  could  not  have  been  put  forth  with  more  emphatic  solemnity. 
And,  unsatisfied  even  with  this,  he  attaches  to  it  another  advertisement 
still  longer  than  the  first,  expressive  of  gratitude  to  his  surgeon,  '^  whom 
I  recommend  (he  says),  from  the  bottom  of  my  hearty  to  a  highly  re^ 
spectable  pubUis  when  necessity  occurs^  as  a  man  whoy  attentive  to  his 
vocation,  and  regardless  of  his  trouble,  continually  imparts  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  sufferer. — Signed  W.  H.,  Master  Butcher.*'  Here, 
again,  we  have  excellent  feelings  made  ridiculous  by  their  being  un- 
seasonably obtruded  upon  the  public. 

With  the  statistics  of  Carlsruhe  I  shall  not  meddle.  The  Grand 
Duchy  has  the  highly  honourable  distinction  of  being  only  second 
amongst  the  states  of  Europe  as  regards  the  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
who  receive  the  benefits  of  education.  It  contains,  for  a  population  of 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  two  universities,  and  public  schools  of  all 
kinds.  At  Carlsruhe  there  is  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  the  sciences, 
modem  languages,  and  some  of  the  arts,  are  taught  at  an  expense  to 
each  student  of  60  to  100  florins  (or  from  51.  to  8/.)  per  annum  ;  and 
at  the  Lyceum,  where  boys  from  ten  till  about  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
prepared  for  the  universities,  the  expense  is  still  more  moderate.  Nor 
IS  female  education  less  liberally  provided  for.  At  the  «^o|^Crn  Zi^Ut 
6(bulc  (or,  High  School  for  Girls),  which  is  conducted  by  professora  of 
most  respectable  character,  the  first  class  of  scholars  are  taught  French, 
letter-writing,  geography,  history,  literature,  &c.,  for  36  florins  (or 
about  3/.)  per  annum  ;  while  private  teachers  advertise  to  give  instruc- 
tions of  an  hoor  daily  in  French  and  *^  artificial  flower»making,"  for  a 
single  florin  a  month.  Even  at  the  universities,  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  student  do  not  exceed  about  60/.  a  year. 

With  all  this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  superstructure  of 
knowledge  does  not  seem  proportioned  to  its  extensive  foundation.  I 
can  reverence,  with  the  humility  which  conscious  insignificance  must 
produce,  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  great  scholars  of  Germany ; 
but  the  majcMrity  of  their  countrymen  are  not  well-informed ;  on  general 
subjects  they  are  often  grossly  ignorant.  I  have  known  a  professor  de« 
scribe  the  Red  Sea  to  his  pupils  as  '*  separating  Europe  from  Asia ;"  I 
have  heard  a  world-known  publisher  remark  that  '*  the  steam-engine 

was  invented  by  the  Americans  ;**  and  the  worthy  Professor  G (who 

fancied  that  his  pronunciation  of  English  was  better  than  my  own)  was 
under  the  impression  'Uhat  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  were  never 
sea-sick.'^  He  supposed,  probably,  that  **  Englancts  fast-anchored  isUT 
rode  at  her  moorings,  and  her  people  became  accustomed  to  the  motion. 
On  local  matters,  unconnected  with  their  own  pursiuts,  there  is  the  same 
want  of  intelligence ;  not  from  defective  capacity,  but  from  mental  inac- 
tivity ;  and,  out  of  any  six  questions  asked  from  the  generality  of 
Germans,  the  answer  to  at  least  five  would  probably  be,  £af  fVClF  iA 
tl{(bf*    I  have  said  that  this  is  not  perhaps  from  want  of  capacity.    There 
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m  tadr  one  Aini^far  whioh  JD^atare  smbm  to.faave  deaiad  Aem  iko  naoe^ 
avj  finulfe|r.  It  is  the  aoieaoe  a£  wmxA^rs.  If  listen,  mr  his  more-ftsB 
ami,  ike  hafiMi  Veitri,  haA  wiiksd  to  stncly  the  uMt  perfect  flaiiniMiuu 
ef  tpanle^ieedndBisa,  he  could  not  hame  taken  a  faer  madel  than  a 
Gemaa  tfadesman  leeemag  hk  bilL  His  hMuUered  ^  Tier  tutdf 
HMT  nm?  iBwanxig:  mtht  trnd  vierzig::^  vmmi  wud  uitht  wmi 
and  die  lab}irintlL  that  foUowa — >«liich.  he  appeaas  ae  if  he  coalfl 
thicad  aor  letraoe— ^vouU  he  veiy  aauHiDg  if  thej  waae  not 
efteB!  ake  Tery  proroking.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  moaey  of  these 
eeuaitnes  ia  du&ciilt ;  h«t»  with  an  iqptitiide  at  ealeulatioB^  tisis  ^Bieidtgf 
wwld  of  itself  prodaae  deirteritj.  On  the  eooftiarx,  aH  die  sfcUl  diey 
aoqaire  seeans  to  coaaiatin  pBeveatiag  an  uasuoeesraid.  g^oess  from  otbt 
npi II  aliaii;  against  ihendaalFes.  They  may  be  slow  at  fiading  out  dodb 
twice  twenty-four  9xe  forty-eighty  but  they  neiar  zeoeive  it  ae^;^^ 
Yet  they  are  a  pec^  one  must  like.  They  axe  goed-haaNmred:;  and 
piebably,  accogmBg  to  Cckmel  SibAarp*s  theory,  '^becanse  diey  eat 
W  and  dnii^  beer  like  ChriatiaDS." 

AaooDgst  the  moat  inteffigent  of  die  GrermaBa  nbo  bad  bmmteA.  me 

wdi  dieir  aoqaatntance  at  Cadsnihe,  was  ^^t9t  d^tl  fr ,  widi  whooa 

I  paaaed  many  agreeable  hours.  His  mastery  of  oar  \masgumib  waa  perw 
§msk  ;  his  knowledge  of  its  modem  literature  ^veady  bmnd  tmL  q£  moat 
of  nw  oemtrymen.  Of  diis  diere  was  sufficteai  proof  in  hie  Cltslif^ 
MwMt^t,  a  cotteotion  (extending  to  four  Tofames)  el  trandadons  bom 
die  best  ardoles  in  our  reviem  and  periodioids,  widi  ffluatcaidnre  and 
Uegmphical  notes.  In  one  cf  our  walks  he  pointed  osst  to  aw  a  mono- 
msDt  in  the  Gd^^^gortf  n  to  the  poet  ^t%  and,  while  speaking  of 
hnn,  I  shall  often  aae  die  words  of  my  companion  hiaaselC 

fiehel  was  die  German  Bums.  In  his  subjeeia,  us  wriL  as  his  orignnl 
position,  he  reaendilea  onr  great  poet.  They  are  the  hwes  and  hdhit^ 
the  haisdships  and  enjorments,  of  rami  Hfe^  desci^bed  by  one  who  had 
aeeaa  aod  felt  diem.  Hia  ballad  of  S>ar  SBettlct  might  seem  io  httrn 
been  taken  firom  Bums's  <' When  wild  wai^s  deadly  Uast  ie  hlawn;'* 
bnt  both  are  tinted  wdfeh  dm  peeulkur  feelings  of  the  eooBdaieB  which 
prodnoed  them. 

The  bunrt  of  affection  widi  which  the  soldier  retnmiag  to  hk  home--* 
so  changed  as  to  be  ibrgotteB-**is  at  last  recogniaed,  ia  g^ven  by  Hebei 
in  a  &m  lines  dmt  I  have  ventuaed  to  translate,  adhenng  to  dm  same 
meaaaae  as  die  osiginal : 

" ^  3e|t8/.ber  %txttAi,  mi  ^xuhU  m  ^o."   tt.  f.  m. 

O  mercy!  my  Friedlinl^injr  Triedlin,  'tis  tiktm / 
O  welcome,  my  Friodiia,  I  well  know  thee  now ! 
How  oft  thy  lov'd  image,  in  shadowy  wood. 
Or  nust-eo¥eied  meadow,  beside  me  haa  stood ! 
How  oft  has  my  heart  been  with,  thee  in  the  fight ; 
la  the  perils  of  battle,  in  blessing  and  bli^^ht, 
My  tears  and  my  pravers  have  been  offer^  for  thee4 
l%ey  have  sav^a  me  tor  Eriedlin,  my  Friedlin  ftnr  me. 
How  £BSt  throbs  my  breast  l-^'tis  a  nmtare  toe  great ! 
CoBBB,  mother  1— imy  Ened]in«-he  stsnos  at  onr  gate ! 

As  these  poems  are  in  the  VUcmantfc^C  dialect,  they  have  to  be  trans- 
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]aied  •foafinr  die  geneialify  of  Qoriubis.  I  sm  aware  how  iBweribct^ 
I  have  giran  the  easy  nmpUoity  of  HebeFs  Texve ;  bttt  I  W99  nol 
ased  him  woen  dum  hia  aoimteTBiBD,  Dc  Yon  AMmn,  lAtOy  m  hk 
Gmmn  vanMB,  leodm  bar  SotM  SiOe  by  Om  3e^  fMl%t9i 
StitvatfM.  It  .k  eztsaoidinaiy  how  fitde  the  GenuBB  g«n«allj  «eia 
BenBiUe  o£  the  eflhrt  of  sadi  a  pbrase,  or  ef  the  hnage  it  aiiBDnia  3a 
Itriy  one  k  ahnost  led  to  idol-wonhip  by  the  heaatiibl  dIBgke  4A  Ae 
l^ipa  wfaieh  win  the  gaae  eten  of  nentiBt ;  while  m  many  parte  of 
Boinaa  Calholie  Getmany,  it  k  pabifiil  to  mBy  at  evazr  itep»  a  Uoed- 
stained  figure  of  our  Saviour,  so  coazsely  eaeoi^ed  that  it  k  a  eaauatOM 
t^Dnhantamtjr,  and  akMst  a  bliMpfaemj  agaiaat  Gei,  Tb  a  Mke  tone 
of  mtad  we  mqr  attribate  the  eapseanoii  ym  Bint  Ot^  Stilt,  so  aften 
appfiedby^  a  poalkal  lover  to  the  oampleakED  ^ihm** iaa  one*'' 

1  haire  ipoken  of  the  zeaeinhhuioeB  between  Bdbd  and  Bums.  Both 
ware'  bora  aboat  the  same  time^  in  the  ^  ooantry  nde/*  Hebel  in  a 
remote  comer  of  one  of  the  most  pastoral  parts  of  the  Grerman  Oberland, 
at  the  little  village  of  Hausea,  near  Basle.  Both  weae  of  hnmble  origin : 
the  &ther  of  Hebel  was  a  poor  weaver.  Both  paaied  tfaeir  boyhood  in 
the  labours  and  emf^ymeBts  of  tiie  fidds,  bat  here  the  similarity  of 
iheir  />er«ofUi/'hktory  ceases.  Hebel  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
some  kind-hearted  and  dkceminff  men  who  afforded  to  the  indigeat  but 
talented  youth  the  means  of  education,  and  of  studying  divinity  and 
philology  at  a  umveiaity.  With  these  advantages,  he  rose  by  degrees 
firom  the  situation  of  under-cuate  and  assistant-teacher  in  a  small  pro- 
vincial town,  to  that  of  teacher  and  professor  at  Cavkrahe  ;  and  at  last 
attained  the  highest  preferment  to  which  a  Protestant  dei^man.  in  Ger- 
many can  aspire — the  rank  and  dignity  of  Ptelate  of  the  LuAetan 
church.  Even  then,  however,  he  continued  to  devote  some  portion  of  hk 
time  to  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  and  in  Greek  and  German  literature, 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Carlsruhe.  He  was  of  an  even  temper  and  of  a  tran- 
quil disposition,  and  so  flowed  the  tenoir  of  hk  life— ^which  he  closed,  as 
became  a  pastoral  poet,  not  in  the  eourt  ataiosphere  and  bustle  of  the 
little  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  hut  in  the  lonely  shades  and  balmy 
breezes  of  the  gardens  ef 'Sdiwatangen  ;  to  whidi,  in.hopes  of  restoring 
hk  impaired  health,  he  had  retbed  same-^aae  be&nre  hk  death.  He  was 
never  married,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  resembled  Qane'  in.  the 
ardency  of  hk  feelings: 

As  poets,  both  drew  thek  inspiEatbn  horn  nature ;  but  with  ihk 
difference,  that  Barns  oootemdated  her  in  all  her'  simplicity,  Hebel 
through  die  veil  of  classie  lecoQeclions.  Both  loved  and  sought  her : 
Bums  with  the  gbw  of  passionate  admiiation  ;  Hebel  as  the  object  of 
moral  feelings,  from  which  some  lesson  might  be  taught.  Bums  is  em- 
phttdeally  Mr  rmrtd  metef  ScoHand;  Hebel,  thoi^  a poatial  iflus- 
"trator  aad  deaadhvof  eonntiy  seenary,  and  of  Aaofaai90teBaand.]naimera 
af  tiie  pisMmiiliij  anaoagst  whom  he  had  Ihed,  seenw^  eHhar  dangaadly 
arancoaMnDnal]!,  an  iaoitator  of  the  pastond  poetry  of  Gnaae.  Bbbb 
Atk,  and  padnto  widi  epiinyiiwling  power,  the  sadnoM  and  safadbga  df 
human  life ;  .idnie  £U)el  eitfaar  avoids  these  daika*  shades^  or  f 


aoitk  ponai  aasinafcion.     They  both  possess  simpficity  (as 


xney  Dotn  posse 
hatter;  piadiqM,  W  die  ibreneh  word  aoiortf)  in  aa  emioant^  digiae,.  aqd 
both  have  a  ridi  rand  of  humour ;  but  while  that  of  Bums  k  broad  and 
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genuine,  HebePfl — more  restrained  and  refined — ^is  rather  perhaps  a  aly, 
ffood-tempered  irony,  than  those  hlendings  of  mirth  and  moumfulnesSy 
laughter  and  tears,  wit  and  simplicity,  derision  and  Idndheartedness, 
which  delight  us  in  our  own  more  gifled  poet.  Bums's  poems  also  include 
a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  than  Hebel's.  The  author  of  the 
9I[emonif(bc  ®c(i4^tC  is  a  clever  and  benevolent  country  curate,  who 
descril^  with  true  poetical  feelin?  the  scenery  that  surrounds  him,  and 
the  lives  and  manners  of  his  flock,  while  Bums  is  one  of  those  original 
and  powerful  minds  that  never  appear,  with  the  same  combinations,  more 
than  once  in  the  history  of  a  nation* 

To  translate  Hebel  into  English  would  be  merely  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  gratitude;  as  Bums,  with  all  the  di£5icultie8  he  presents  even  to  many 
Englishmen,  has  found  excellent  translators  in  Germany.  There  are 
few  who  will  not  recognise  the  closeness  and  spirit  of  the  following 
version,  though  they  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written: 

^etn  ^xi  ift  im  &o6)lanh,  metn  ^erj  t|t  ntdbt  ^ier  I 
fOletn  Atxi  {ft  im  «^od)lanb/  im  maU>'gen  Bttmtx  I 
Da  jagr  id)  bad  Stot^wilb/  ba  folg'  i^  bem  Bttt^', 
SOtem  t&et}  tfl  im  {>od)lanb  wo  tmmer  i^  ge^'.    U.  f.  m» 

It  is  almost  verbatim^ 

Mj  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a  chasing  the  deer; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go,  &c. 

And  in  another  piece  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  humour  of  the 
original  seems  admirably  accomplished,  though  the  translation  is  more 
free, 

•*  Sflun/  »cr  Itopft  an  meine  SEbftr  ?" 

"3*/ mein ©(^06!"  fprotfiginbta?. 
«  ®cy  na*  ^ou«  I    fea«  treibft  bu  ^(er  r 

"®utei  nut!"  fpra*  ginblap. 
"  ®ie  ein  Bihuhtx  fc^lei^fT  bu  bod)  r 

"  fRauh*  aud)  gem !"  fpra^  ginblai^. 
**  Sreibjl  ©or  fWorgen  Unfua  noc^  r 

♦*  2aierbiiig« !"  fprac^  gmblap,    tU  f.  to. 

"  Who  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ?" 

«  O  wha  is  it  but  Findlay." 
"Then  cae  your  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  here!** 

"  Indeeo.  maun  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 
« What  mak  ye  sae  like  a  thief?" 

*'  0  come  and  see/'  quo'  Eindlay,  &c. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Blackwood  a  translation  of  some 
of  Bums's  poems  into  French ;  the  last  language — even  amongst  Mezzo* 
faniCs  many  tongues — ^in  which  we  should  ever  have  expected  to  see 
them.  Those  I  have  now  given  were  published  under  an  assumed  name 
in  a  litOTary  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Menzel,  and  are  attributed 
to  Gutsav  rnzer,  the  author  of  an  excellent  Life  of  Luther. 

And  now,  to  descend.  Though  it  is  an  abrapt  transition,  I  cannot 
quit  the  subject  of  Carlsruhe  without  mentioning  that  its  markets  were 
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excellenily  supplied ;  and  with  the  exception  of  bread  (which  was  equal 
to  about  sixpence  the  quartern  loaf,  for  the  best),  ^e  prices  of  all 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  were  lower  by  one-half  than  they  were 
in  England.  While,  for  the  epicure,  ''  an  artful  Italian"  kept  a  constant 
supply  of  soles,  salmon,  codfish,  oysters,  dmdons  aux  irtiffes,  capons, 
poulardes  de  Brest,  red-legged  partridges,  and  game  of  all  kinds.  The 
fish  was  generally  brought  ^m  Holland ;  but  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine  was  impeded  by  ice,  we  had  supplies,  by  way  of  Strasburg, 
from  Marseilles,  and  still  deliciously  fresh.  Cookery,  in  a  nation  where 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  has  never  been  unwisely  disregarded,  is 
considered  so  important  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  lady  below  the 
highest  rank,  that  the  daiughters  of  roost  respectable  people  were  sent  to 
receive  instructions  in  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  where  we  had  often  stayed; 
bat  they  were  confined  to  their  place  of  study,  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
landlord's  wife. 

Even  the  winters  at  such  places  are  generally  from  a  dass  much 
superior — ^in  station  at  least — to  ours.  Instead  of  being  drafts  from 
our  domestic  helps,  or  disappointed  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  stage, 
they  are  often  the  well-educated  sons  of  comparatively  wealthy  parents, 
and  are  sent  merely  to  learn  their  business  previous  to  purchasing 
or  inheriting  a  similar  establishment.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this 
superiority  iSb&t  makes  them  so  ready  to  repel — and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
with  a  good  deal  of  insolence — the  contemptuous  tone  assumed  by  many 
of  our  young  countrymen  in  addressing  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  Eng- 
land, very  rarely  resent  the  insults  of  a  liberal  paymaster. 

Of  Carlsruhe  I  shall  say  no  more.  Should  I  return  to  my  memoranda^ 
it  will  be  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  Grermany,  and  to  names  which 
are  held  in  honour. 


A  EESTA-DAY  IN  CAPBI. 


All  was  sunshine  and  mirth  in  Capri  on  the  day  that  claims  S.  Cos* 
tanzo  for  its  patron  saint ;  and  as  the  procession  wound  along  the  steep 
and  narrow  paths  which  here  fulfil  the  office — ^though  anywhere  out  of 
Syria  or  Dalmatia  they  would  not  be  honoured  with  tiie  name — of  roads, 
gaily  flottered  the  white  veils  in  the  Ugfat  May  wind,  and  brightly 
sparkled  the  black  eyes,  seldom  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  among 
the  orange-groves  and  vineyards  that  bloom  along  the  precipitous  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  As  we  stood  at  the  arched  gateway  of  the  little 
town,  whose  inhabitants  were  now  pasring  before  us,  there  were  few 
among  them  who  fSuled  to  receive  a  kmdly  smile  or  word  of  recognition 
from  my  friend,  long  a  resident  upon  the  island,  and  gratefully  smiled 
Aey  in  reply,  while  thdr  lips  still  chanted  the  praises  of  the  saint  whose 
festa  they  were  assembled  to  honour.  Mother  and  maiden,  man  and  boy, 
there  they  were^  decked  oat  in  their  gayest;  the  elders  among  them  pi»- 
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•nrfini^  in  Amr  imm  torn  few  lemaioing  trateB  of  &mf  gncefol  \AmA 
Qostvne,  wUch  flie  yonngv  portion  kad,  aks  1  duouded  to  make  way  €» 


wkich»^  in  Acir  miioteaca^  thegr  teimad  dzMa  d  ia  Francha^B,    1 
^  '   was  aaeidnttaly  or  wnadMr  tha  mnatk  xaade  as  to  othar 


not  if  it 
parti  of  Itahr  vgf&m  haaa  alw»  but  it  seeoiad  to  aw  that  tiieie  were'fiBw 
anong  tin  Utwr  nz  who  weie  moaa  than  mere  gicb  jqt  kas  Aaa  dd 
womaa(  oid,  skrivelladiipv  emaoatad  woneo,  wboae  fuotiuau  miagled  ia 
•teoBg  contnrt  witk  the  plump,  aBorry  faces  of  the  ^ris;  and  ti»  sanii^ 
Aaogh  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  mignt  be  obeerved  of  ^e  men. 

As  we  toned  to  dMcend  by  a  steeper  paAh  than  t^t  which  the  pro- 
aasiiop  fbUowedi  so  that  we  imgkt  mgeia  feU  in  with  it,  hew  beaiatifid 
was  Ae  ssene  that  htj  before  our  ejes !  Immediately  in  finot  of  iis 
aoarad  YsaoinnB:;  not^  as  I  had  seen  him  five  yean  hefore^  with  hb 
aifartiiy  head  dsaksned  by  douds  of  smoks,  and  ^omitiiig  fisptii  at  intav^ 
yalSy  with  sounds  like  distant  thunder,  huge  masses  of  molten  red^  anud 
flawMH  wkiah  night  made  Tisyble ;  but  quiet  and  majestie  liire  his  farsthren 
that  rose  atound  him,  and  peacefid  ai  tiie  blue,  me  briffht  Use  seib  that 
9aad  and  nghad  wistfnlly  at  has  -feet^  aad  ii^idi  seenud  yet  mese  beaoi* 
Leantrast  widi  the  sieen  Tines  and  darker  olives  so  plendlblly 


tifnl  ia  its-eantrast  widi  the  gieen  vines  and  darker  olives  so  plendlbllf 

rad  ahmg  the  Aaie»     .uieog  diesnvb-groves  to  tiie  right  appeased 
^dnto  walk  ihat  rliiten  in  CastoUamavs^  and  to  tiie  left  arose  lte 
I  of  Ka|UBS,  ivhile  stnggHng  betwsen  titt'two,  and  at  tius  £s» 


™»^^^  b,ca5n«^..^«r oo,  hog,  ^^^ 


fittlfr  villagas  of  Piortbi,  Tossedsl  Greee^and  Aimnnsiata,  tfamugh whidi^ 
as  though  to  reonid  as  tiuit  we  woro  net  living  in.tiwdays  of  Virgil,  ^Sbm 
aflsray^tnat  was  steaning.  Further  to  the  right,  aad  at  a  distaneB'  of 
fbaa  or  five  aulc%  titoogh  the  puse  atmosphere  made  it  seem  mndi  aearar 
to  our  English  eyes,  jutted  the  promontory  that  conoeab  Sorranto;  and 
if  we  turned  our  eyes  about  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  fell 
on  Ischia  and  Prodda,  and  the  lower  coast  where  Baie  lies,  though  it 
was  scarcdy  discernible  firom  the  place  on  which  we  stood. 

I  had  remained  in  Capri  longer  than  I  had  at  first  intended,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  this  festa,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  mj  good  Mend  Pagani, 
whose  inn  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  the  primitive  yet  comfortable 
arrangements  and  the  merits  ef  its  propriiabar  deserve ;  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  delay.  For  the  Blue  Grotto,  thoush  beautiful  indeed, 
m  the  leart^dF  Aa  thiags  mrth  vidting  in  tids  ddi^tbd  island,.  aiAd  I 
tgaav,  Ilrnaan  not  how^  datiTmore  endbanted  with  all  that  it  eantains; 
-ay,  eva»  to  iha  peiat  ef  neling  my  anttoatiiy  to  Tiheoas  gBadualij 
JBuddng'  awa|y«  And  aow  as  the  aoenes  wLdi  he  loved  to  k>ok  upmi 
WttM  landanwl  tone  yatmeae  ihscbating^  by  all  timt  l^t  and  life  confer 
1  felt  my  heart  niesdiv  witit  aseoaa  oi  miiymeaat  nxefy  ezparianoad 
.afesr  the  fehry  dbya  ef  <£ildhnod  have  passed  away ;  and  growing  then^ 
mm  amtameatil,  I  asasly  raisBed  my  feedng  down  the  ron^  path  ly 
umiak  we  wen  hHraadly  desoanding^  3&f  fnesdfs  laady  asaa  prqfaaUj 
aaansd  ma  bom  bidsen  faanas^ 

We  seadssd  ifce  pont  ef  iatoiBeotioft  soon  ^enoi^.  The  read  bei* 
^■aa  etxewn nidi  roBMBHrea  and  odtar  fe>weaV'^  vindi  eaeagh  gesar 
wiU  to  lead  astaay  maidaBS  vnaer  than  BDMar^na,.  geddeas  tfamigh  she 
was;,  mid  aatdia  lauLxyaSjy  fee  aa  die  praBeBsmn.JBaaa  m  mf^  wa  aaar 
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tint  flbwatft  haA^lMen  sfaowtredon  ihaa  dnd  maidm,  as  thej  paaied  Mbn 
tiieir  neighbours  Mated  on  ttfie  wdls  on  either  eide  of  tfamn.  The  gik 
imege  of  S.  Coitaoaa  was  baried  iq>  to  the  ohin.  Tknly  their  office  can 
Imie  been  no  -flbecwe  to  the  four  faeaien  m  'tint  banii^  sun.;  but  it 
mm  a  past  of  homonr,  wed  they  did  not  mind  ib»  ftdgue,  bnt  trndred 
marrily  ysag  under  their  bordefi,  until  they  leached  &  litde  vimpA  to 
vhich  they  wen  bound*  An  i^ly  Hittfe  building  in  trath  it  was,  all 
whitewash  and  tinsel ;  but  the  good  folks  seem  to  lore  it  noi^hstandr 
ing ;  and  now  it  was  dressed  out  in  all  its  festal  drapery,  and  bcfere  tfaa 
pmdi  wese  gadiered  those  whose  laxiaess  had  kept  tbsm  firam  joming 
the  procession,  and  who  now  were  watting  its  arrival,  ehattiag  and 
ansoking,  er  consuming  their  leisuco  and  their  baiecehi  in  the  purchase 
cf  gingerbfead  and  other  ooBnestiUes  at  the  stalu  whioh  had  lieen  aeft 
19  on  the  little  |naam» 

The  eemmonies  of  ibe  &av  ended  befbxe  twelre-;  and  we  separated  to 
rstl^  during  the  hot  noontide,  under  an  engagement  from  my  frimd  ta 
meat  again  at  his  house  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or,  as  they  say  hsM^ 
at  tweniy-four  o'clock,  to  be  spectators  of  a  '*  festa  di  baUo^  (as  it  was 
radier  magnificently  termed)  which  he  had  organiaed  on  this  occasion 
fiiT'tbe  amusement  of  his  simple  neighbours.  80^  ere  it  was  dusk,  onci 
while  dsB  hariaon  and  Ischia  weie  yet  glowing  in  ^be  brightness  of  n 
southern  sunset,  thiAer  we  went,  "^e  were  tlra  fisst  to  aamre ;  but  aoft 
long  aftevwavds  casas  the  pasrocoy  and  the  medico,  and  ibe  ereat  com« 
mandante  himself  and  a  troop  of  black*eyed  maideas,  -dkeir  veils  of 
oenmoay  laid  ande,  Aongh  they  did  not  look  die  less  pretty  lor  that 
And  the"  band  of  the  isliind,  consisting  of  a  tambourine  and  a  guitaiv 
baring  ntrmk  up,  and  tfie  little  diffiffulties  cenoening  piecedeaee  and  an 
fiorth,  fiv  wUdi  your  Italian  is  a  great  stickler,  havmg  been  happHy 
aomumnted,  tarascone  and  tarantella  followed  in  rapid  susoession.  And 
tiban  came  wine  and  cakes,  and  tarantellas  again,  in  which  we  took  part 
to  die  best  of  onr  limited  knowledge.  And  suddenfy  some  one,  bolder 
timn  the  xegii,  nroposadr--*what  think  you  ?^ — a  contredanse !  Kow,  be 
it  known  to  all  who  ignore  ibe  same,  that  a  contredanse  in  civilisBd 
countries  is  nothing  more  than  a  ^adrille.  But  oh,  ye  gods  I  lAat  a 
quadrille  was  here !  Twas  a  perfect  ottapodtida  of  Terpsidiorean  art 
--•^11  duices  mingled  togetijfeer,  chasses,  and  walt^  and  prommiade^  and 
galoppe^  withatnfleefpolkaby  way  of  variation,  and  all  at  the  plaaeuie 
of  our  leader^  And  who  so  good  a»leader  as  our  gallant  Tenentc? — a 
sad  and  sobered  man,  indeed,  was  he  on  most  occasiona ;  for  iaspriBon^ 
ment  and  banishment  for  crimes  of  which  he  had  never  even  hoard  the 
names  had,  in  these  days  of  revcdution,  worked  their  inflnance  upon  him, 
and  turned  the  bright  waters  of  his  manhood  into  a  well  of  bitterness ; 
but  now  gay  and  lighthearted  as  on  the  day  when  first  he  had  sported  a 
new  uniform  in  the  frescoed  salons  of  Naples,  he  footed  it  memly  under 
the  awning  through  which  the  perfumed  breath  of  night  was  wafted 
from  the  orange-groves. 

After  a  second  specimen  of  thb  new-fangled  dance,  prolonged  some-* 
what  beyond  the  common,  I  was  not  sorry  to  retreat  for  a  while  to  my 
friend's  sitting-room  up-stairs,  in  order  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly  the 
scene  from  the  window.     ^'  The  night  of  cloudless  climes  and  stany 
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sides''  was  glorious  indeed  to  behold  I  Below,  the  fire*flie8  were  flitting 
about,  as  though  the  stars  had  taken  wing  from  above.  The  melody  of 
a  thousand  plashing  waves  fell  upon  my  ear.  In  spite  of  the  music  and 
mirth  below,  I  could  hear  them  as  they  rushed  through  the  arched  rocka 
of  the  Fareglioni,  as  they  swept  along  the  narrow  channel  which  divides 
the  mainland  from  the  precipice  on  whose  summit  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Tiberius,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shingles  of  the  Marina.  And 
once,  while  I  sat  there,  from  the  tower  of  the  ancient  cathedral  boomed 
forth  the  knell  of  another  hour  that  had  passed  away  never  to  return, 
bringing  us  nearer  to  a  morrow  not  appointed  to  dawn  upon  one  of  those 
who  were  even  now  dancing  below  I 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased.  The  noise  of  hurried  feet  struggling  up 
the  stairs  succeeded  to  the  measured  cadence  of  the  dance.  The  voice  of 
eager  inquiry,  of  sympathy,  and  of  sorrow,  supplanted  the  laughter  that 
had  reigned  before.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  the  poor  commandante, 
so  lately  fiill  of  life  and  spirits,  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  was  even  now  being  carried  up  the  stairs  which  he  was  never  more 
to  descend  alive.  They  laid  him  on  my  friend's  bed.  At  first  he  uttered 
a  word  or  two  thickly  m  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  anxious  doctor ; 
but  gradually  his  breathing  became  more  stertorous ;  veins  were  opened 
in  his  arms,  in  his  hands,  in  hia  feet,  but  the  blood  would  not  flow.  A 
messenger  was  sent  for  leeches,  and  none  were  to  be  got.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  voice  of  the  poor  wife,  when  they  asked  her  what  they 
should  pay  for  them,  and  she  answered  **  Qualunque  prezzo."  It  was 
the  voice  of  poverty  indignant  to  be  niggardly  in  so  great  an  extremity. 
>o  great  to  give  for  &e  chance — it  was,  alas !  but  a 


No  sum  would  be  too  great  to  give  for  the  chance — it  was, 
faint  one — of  saving  her  husband's  life.  They  had  roused  her  from  her 
sleep  to  hear  that  her  husband  was  dying,  but  she  gave  way  to  no 
womanish  grief,  until  the  last  sad  offices  had  been  performed  by  the 
priests  who  were  waiting  in  the  outer  room.  Then,  at  length,  the  voice 
of  her  sorrow  burst  forth.  They  led  her  down  the  stairs,  on  which  a 
drop  of  his  blood  was  still  visible.  She  dipped  her  forefinger  in  it,  and 
placed  it  to  her  lips.  It  was  touching  to  observe  the  various  ways  in 
which  she  expressea  her  reverence  for  him  who  was  no  more,  peculiar  as 
they  appeared  to  one  at  least  of  those  who  were  present.  Doubtless  she 
was  an  affectionate  wife — probably  she  was  a  good  woman;  for  my 
friend  told  me  that  as  she  passed  by  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  on  the  way 
to  her  desolate  home,  she  flung  herself  on  the  ground,  and  implored  on 
her  knees  that  succour  in  her  sorrow  which  an  All-mercifiil  God  alone 
can  give. 

Aad  thus  ended  our  Festa-Day  in  Capri. 
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BY  FLOSENTIA* 

Something  aboat  Nuns  and  ConYenta— The  Qairinale  and  Fins  IX. 

I  HAB  seen  a  saint  made  at  St.  Peter's  when  I  came  first  to  Rome. 
I  have  now  seen  a  nun  made,  and  the  second  ceremony  edified  me  more 
than  the  first,  because,  having  deeply  studied  ecclesiastical  Rome,  I 
understood  it  better.  There  is  a  small  church  on  the  left  hand,  descend- 
ing the  hill  from  the  Quattro  Fontane  towards  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 
before  whose  door  we  found  ourselves  at  nine  o'clock  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing.    Who  the  tutelary  saint  of  that  small  church  is,  no  bigger  than  an 

<<  upper  chamber,"  I  do  not  know.     Our  kind  monk,  Padre  S ^  was  in 

waiting  to  receive  us,  ushered  us  in,  and  placed  us  close  to  the  altar, 
garlanded  and  wreathed,  and  draped  with  red  and  white  and  gold,  mixed 
with  flowers  and  boughs ;  the  floor  of  the  church  was  also  strewed  with 
box  and  bay  leaves,  exhaling  an  aromatic  perfume  as  the  heavy  feet  of 
the  crowd  went  and  came.  We  were  early :  the  altar  was  untenanted, 
with  a  crimson  desk  and  cushion  placed  in  front  for  the  officiating 
cardinal.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  running  to  and  fro  ;  for  it  seemed 
a  simple  primeval  sort  of  place,  unused  to  such  grand  and  solemn  cere- 
monial :  the  custodcf  anglice,  pew-cpeTier,  a  little  humptidumpty  woman, 
looked  aU  cap  and  ribbons,  bustle,  and  confusion.  She  and  uie  Swiss 
Guards,  in  their  parti-coloured  uniforms,  standing  right  and  left  of  the 
altar,  were  incessantly  at  cross-purposes,  causing  the  poor  little  soul  to 
blush  deeper  and  deeper  at  each  firesh  mistake.  Tnen  there  was  a 
naughty  little  shred  of  the  garment  of  Aaron,  dressed  in  a  surplice,  who 
dogged  about  in  company  with  another  little  priestikin,  and  caused  great 
scandal  by  the  faces  they  made  from  behind  the  altar  at  each  other — a 
mesinconvenance  instantly  and  sternly  checked  by  a  tall  and  solemn 
priest, '  who,  laying  violent  hands  on  both,  drove  them  ignominiously 
forth  among  the  crowd,  in  a  state  of  great  affright,  the  Httle  fellows' 
bright  eyes  staring  wildly  around.  It  was  a  festa — a  great  festa — and 
they  wanted  to  enjoy  it  their  own  way ;  the  poor  things  knew  no  better. 

After  the  pew-opener  had  rushed  about  in  and  out  of  the  crowd  many 
times,  putting  chairs  in  impossible  places,  where  they  won't  stand,  and 
evincing  various  evidences  of  a  temporaiy  aberration  of  intellect,  contem- 
plated by  the  Swiss  Guards  with  a  certain  grim  and  cynic  composure,  a 
bell  sounded  lustily — a  buzz  and  hush  went  round  the  crowd — ilne 
Guards  opened  a  passage — and  Cardinal  Mattei,  a  venerable  man,  entirely 
clothed  in  red,  advanced,  and  knelt  on  the  cushion  prepared  for  him. 
He  was  followed  by  a  suite  of  gentlemen — his  confessor,  ^. — all  habited 
in  black,  somewhat  in  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  st^le,  wearing  swords  and 
chains,  who,  during  his  orisons,  stood  around  him.  After  he  had  risen 
and  taken  his  place  in  front  of  the  altar  opposite  the  congregation,  two 
ladies,  the  Countess  Marescalchi  and  Mrs.  Scott,  wearing  veils,  advanced, 
accompanied  by  priests,  leading  by  the  hand  two  little  children.  The^  took 
their  places  on  emirs  facing  the  altar*  After  a  pause,  and  the  singing  of 
invisible  female  voices  from  behind  the  altar,  advanced  the  four  sisters, 
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who,  haTing  preyiously  taken  the  lesser  tows,  were  now  to  make  what  is 
calied  their  profession.  They  were  habited  as  Sbters  of  Mercy,  wearing 
black  robes,  and  white  finen  ciollis  folded  orer.  and  ab«at  thttr  heads  in 
those  indescribable  coifs  peculiar  to  nuns.  Each  bore  a  lighted  candle  in 
her  hand ;  their  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground ;  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  two  othsr  eldeily  sisters,  similarly  hi^tedt  who  had  already 
taken  the  fiill  vows.  The  solemn  funereal  procession  passed  into  the 
«iiclo0are  aromid  the  akar,  each  sister  making  hwref«renee  to  die  bene- 
volent-kx>king  cardinal  siting  on  his  faold-stool,  being  closed  by  two 
lovely  diildm,  fair  and  pure  as  alabaster,  habited  as  utde  aneeb— «ii 
innocent  d^usion — their  extreme  beauty  much  &Tom!«d  witfi  dnnenas 
€f  blue  over  tmiics  of  pale  pink,  dassicsUy  disposed  abevit  their  ddicsfte 
fitHe  persons,  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  having  wings  covered  indi 
feathem.  These  little  creatures  here  each  a  salver:  the  one  oontainiag 
wreaths  of  liie  brightest  and  fireihest  flowers,  the  other  crowns  of  green 
thorns,  their  great  dagger  point  stending  out  several  indies — ^tboms  that 
recal  Ihose  heads  of  &e  divine  **  Man  of  Sorrow,''  audi  as  Qtddo  and 
Carlo  Doioe  could  create,  so  agommng  and  ovefwhdming  te  the  mmd, 
as  imaging  Ae  true  and  sacred  tale  of  suffering,  shadowed  fiurly  faith. 

By  the  lime  the  various  ^[roups  had  ranged  themselves  around  die 
altar,  the  sacred  space  was  qmte  fall.  It  was  a  rioh  and  varied  tdblean, 
combining  the  ingredients  of  an  admirable  piotiire:  die  oalm,  venerable 
cardinal  in  die  centre;  on  one  side  die  six  nuns,  in  diev  dark  habits^ 
bearing,  as  the  wise  virgins  of  old,  ^  thmr  lights  burning ;"  on  the  odier, 
the  group  of  attendant  gendemen  and  priests,  the  litde  angeb  in  their 
gay  draperies^  the  veiled  ladies  and  dietr  litde  charges,  with  die  great 
crimson  velvet  curtains  endosing  all  in  dieir  heavy  Mds.  Hmic  now 
burst  forth  from  die  hidden  choir  in  fuU  and  ]ojwa  stmins,  befitting  the 
happy  celebration  of  die  cdesdal  espousals,  llie  cardinal  was  invested 
with  splendid  robes  of  white  and  gold ;  a  jewelled  mitre  bemg  placed  on 
his  headL  The  ladies  ^seoular^  then  advanced,  and,  kneding  at  his  &ef» 
presented  the  two  children,  wiio  reodved  at  his  hands  the  uuMseotated 
oil  on  thdr  fordieads — a  renewing  of  the  baptismal  voivs;  answering,  I 
take  it^  to  our  own  ceremony  of  confinnation.  Oil  thflt  has  been 
solemnly  blessed  can  only  be  used  in  the  most  solemn  rite^  sodi  as  the 
coronation  of  soverdgns,  the  anointing  the  dying,  in  eectr^ne  unction^ 
and  other  ezceptiond  occasions,  and  is  only  to  be  touched  by  the  hands 
of  a  priest  A  fillet  of  white  silk  was  therefore  ftstened  romd  die 
heads  of  the  children,  giving  them  the  i^pearance  of  eariy  CSuisdsn 
catechumens.  At  die  condudon  of  diis  graceful  preface  to  die  odier 
ceremony,  the  children,  and  the  two  ladies  acting  as  thek*  spoBsors^ 
retired  to  dieir  seats,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Music  broke  the  pauses,  joyous  halldujahs,  and  Te  Denms  and 
Jubilates ;  amid  whwh  songs  of  praise,  the  nuns  advancing,  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  cardinaL  Their  oonibssor,  a  tati,  ill-&voured  man,  who  had 
entered  with  them,  and  taken  his  place  within  Ae  altar,  now  rose,  and  in 
Italian  besought  the  favour  of  the  cardinal  to  permit  his  addreaeing  a 
few  words  of  ezhortetion  to  his  spiritual  daughters* 

Such  an  occasion  would  furnish  an  admirable  opportnnify  far  a  man  of 
eloquence  and  intellect  to  make  a  splendid  (Hacourse,  but  Ihe  padre  hMe 
present  was  a  common,  coorw  cieaturs>  who  brawled  in  a  high-pitched 
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Foioe,  l]i»  a  pnriiytaiin  miiiister,  for  abosfe  tii«nty  mkiaiefl^  in  ^p£m  <xf 
vtrginxtrvv  ^oad  «ztolliDg  the  iMorifioe  these  "oon^;^on  GiotranU"  as  he 
Btmd'Oieiii,  wero  abeat  to  nake,  and  then  sat  down.  TSub  ■mnaanim 
advanced  opposite  to  Ae  casdmal,  and  knelt — the  little  angBls^  who  liai 
looked  yery  faint  and  weaiy»  bearing  the  flowers  and  Ifavm^.  wliEe  the 
padm  contiBiiBd  his  stentorian  oration^  dxew^  near,  and  tka  4aBDBDiony 


I  oannoi  attempt  to  give  all  the  pardcnhasi  of  a  lon^  and  compUeated 
aepvica.  I  notiae  the  salient  points  alone.  One  nnn,  aspresendag  hm 
fellows — all  bearing  ihe  lighted  candles,  of  a  size  mnok  reaembliog  a 
tonsh — ^made  a  qpeedi  in  Italian  to  the  oardinal,  to  the  afect  diat  she 
and  herfeilows  desiied  to  lirjr  aade  aU  workU?  pomp,  desires^  and  wuutiea, 
and  to  attach  themselves  wholly  to  that  diyine  hridegveeaa  who  will  one 
day  deaoend  to  oiidm  his  oira,  and  knoek.  They  desired  to  suffer,  to 
obey,  to  xenoimoe  all  and  everything  for  His  sake— &ther  and  motiber 
and  fnends*— ao  as  to  be  found  of  him.  This  was  aU  pronounced  in  a 
ekar,  dieeiful  rooee,  without  any  apparent  emotion  imb&nit.  y  in  &ct,  it 
wanted  modalatian  to  make  it  interesting ;  and  great  and  ndble  as  was 
the  sacrifice  they  were  making,  from  tiiis  Tery  canae  it  was  devtud  of 
interest,  and  laclEed  that  poetic  ohann  of  melanmoly  and  aadj'emaoiation 
with  which  the  imaginadaon  inveats  a  nun's  yowa,  separating  her  from  all 
ahe  loT>es  in  Ae  world  vmbley  for  the  sake  and  love  of  that  mauMe 
country^-— that  bourne  from  which  no  trarettar  retuna— 4ieyond  the 
akiea. 

At  the  dose  of  the  nun's  oration  tiie  caroGnal  addieaaed  oartain  quea^ 
tions  to  them  all,  and  I  heard  them  pramise  <<to  go  wheeaver  they  were 
sent."  What  a  world  Uiy  in  these  ample  words — ^the  renimciatimi  of 
what  we  love  next  to  life,  our  liberty — ^'  lioero  aihitrio  " — ^  to  go  wbither 
they  were  sent."  Poor  aonls !  what  a  vow,  and  vduA  fortitude  would  be 
required  to  fulfil  it,  when  we  remember  that  tfaeae  b«ng  iSiataoB  of 
Mercy,  and  employed  in  nursmg  the  siek^— not  beinr  oonfined  within 
any  particnlar  convent— -undertook  the  most  painful  and  ravoltixv  duties 
fellow-woTma  can  perform  tovrards  eadh  other.  '^To  gowfaiuerth^ 
are  sent,**  into  contagion,  filth,  sorrow,  and  daatii— to  miniater  to  tfaie 
wants  of  the  sufiering  vrretch  that  tiie  world  diaowmn^to  reeaive  his  last 
sigh — ^to  cloee  his  starting  eyea!  Oh !  holy  and  sanedyoeation  when 
nncerely  fulfilled  !  Surely  your  treasure  will  be  ^*  where  neither  mo& 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,"  if — oh,  frail  sisters ! — ^ye  axe  enabled  steadfastiy 
to  keep  these  vows.  May  Heaven  and  all  ita  aatnta  help  ye,  and  guard 
ye  in  tiie  stony  path  befinre  yon !  Their  ligfata  burnt  fanghdy  now,  and 
all  looked  fidr  for  the  weary  journey.     But  who  knows? 

The  cardinal  then  took  a  pair  of  large  scissors  from  off  tii^  altar,  and 
cut  from  the  head  of  each  a  handful  of  hair,  whidi  he  presented  to  them. 
Receiving  the  hair  firom  him  they  east  it  from  them,  with  these  words, 
said  in  clear,  round,  unhesitating  accents:  **  Binunxio  al  mondo  e  a  tutte 
le  sue  vanitii."  There  was  almost  hate  and  defiance  in  the  tone  and  the 
action,  as  though  the  thought  of  this  world  was  sin,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow ;  but  no  one  present  could  for  a  moment  question  ita  entire  ain*' 
oerity — it  was  the  free  spontaneous  ezpiesnon  of  tiie  internal  essence. 
The  cardinal  then  addressed  them  in  Italian. 
.    '^Mie  aorelle,''  said  he,  ^yon  have  dioseo,  like  Maij,  tiw  'batter 
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part; '  you  will,  be  the  bridei  of  that  mueen  and  invinble  bridegroom, 
whose  coming  the  chmx^  militant  earnestly  awuts.  Will  you,  like  him, 
choose  the  crown  of  thorns,  or  will  you  prefer  the  chaplet  (k  flowers? 
Here  are  botL     I  desire  that  you  make  your  choice." 

The  little  angels  now  advanced,  bearing  each  their  load. 

'*  Eminentissuno,**  replied  the  nun  who  had  all  along  acted  as  spokes- 
woman, *'  we  only  wish  in  all  things  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Divine 
Lord;  we  beseech  the  blessed  Virgin,  Maria  Santissima,  and  all  the 
sunts  to  help  us  in  this  our  resolve.  Like  Jesus,  we  desire  to  wear  the 
crown  of  thorns^  which  we  now  take." 

Each  advanced,  and  taking  a  crown  of  thorns  from  off  the  salver,  the 
two  elder  sisters  fixed  it  on  the  top  of  their  white  coifs.  Bearing  diese 
marks  of  oar  Sariour^s  agony,  they  had  accomplished  the  symbolic  rites 
of  the  Church,  and  had  become  eternally  dedicated  to  Him  in  Time  as  in 
Eternity.  They  kissed  the  hand  of  the  cardinal,  then  saluted  tenderly 
each  other ;  and,  afi;er  listening  to  some  more  joyous  music  from  the  invi- 
sible choir,  celebrating  the  mystic  espousals,  they  withdrew  as  they  had 
come.  I  could  see  them  well  as  they  passed  out.  Some  were  strikingly 
young  and  handsome,  of  that  classic  type  of  Roman  beauty,  consist- 
ing  in  fine  lines  and  grand  massive  features,  reminding  one  perpetually 
of  the  antique,  with  those  deep»  dark,  unutterable  glancing  eyes,  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  South — profound,  fathomless,  glorious,  as  the  depths  of  their 
own  blue  heavens !  Peace  go  with  the  holy  maids,  and  joy  in  the  great 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  whither  they  were  bound ;  and  may  they  never 
repent  those  solemn  oaths,  chronicled  by  the  Church  in  our  nearing! 

''Ah,  poverine!"  exclaimed  that  excellent  creature,  Padre  S j 

when  all  was  over.  '*  Dio  li  protegge !  What  a  life — ^what  sacrifices ! 
Ah,  chi  lo  sa !"  (What  words  can  tell  ?)  And  his  honest  eyes  ran  over 
with  tears,  for  he — a  monk  of  Valombrosa — knows  practicalhr  what  it  is 
to  take  up  that  Cross  here  below,  and  kiss  and  wreathe  it  with  the 
flowers  of  humility  and  resignation,  when  it  is  most  heavy  and  most 
bitter,  in  memory  of  JJtm,  our  glorified  Lord,  whom,  Heaven  be  praised! 
we  all  join  in  adoring,  and  by  whose  merits  alone  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Greek  can  hope  for  salvation ! 

The  church  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  Esquiline,  b  known  to  every  one 
as  the  place  where  the  animals  are  blessed.  It  is  also  well  known  to 
Bomans  as  the  convent  where  are  manufactured  the  palms  used  by  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  in  the  hiefa  mass  at  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 
This  year  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  were  woven  out  of  the  '*  canne," 
or  reeds  (growing  in  waving  forests  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy 
places),  by  the  industrious  nuns,  who,  living  under  what  is  called 
'^clausura, '  can  never  leave  tfieir  monastery  like  the  bee^  but  certainly 
more  suffering,  "  Sisters  of  Mertrjr." 

Padre  S — —  took  us  to  see  tne  great  palm  made  for  the  Pope,  and 
sent  to  him  every  year  from  San  Antonio.  He,  poor  man,  was  in  ecstasy 
over  its  elegance  and  fancy ;  if  it  had  been  a  rare  cinque-cento  toy, 
worked  by  the  hand  of  the  immortal  Cellini,  he  could  not  have  more  ex- 
tolled it.  It  certainly  was  wonderful  how  the  conceits  and  &ncies  of 
grapes,  and  wheat-ears,  and  leaves,  and  flowers  could  all  be  cut  out  of  hard 
round  reeds ;  but  the  design  was  poor  and  confused,  and  the  introduction 
of  artificial  flowers  into  the  festoons  gave  the  whole  a  tawdry  appearance. 
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It  was  a  huge  thiDg,  nearly  six  foot  high,  meant,  of  course,  only  for  orna- 
ment and  not  for  use. 

But  what  engaged  me  much  more  than  the  palm  was  a  sight  we  saw 
in  the  interior  of  the  cloister,  whither,  thanks  to  our  tonsured  friend  (who 
is  the  confessor  of  these  good  sisters),  we  had  penetrated.  There  was  a 
small  table,  immediately  below  a  heavy  double-iron  grating,  shaped  like 
a  window  in  the  wall.  At  this  table  sat  an  elderly  man  of  the  working 
class  and  a  boy*  Behind  the  grating,  and  distinctly  visible,  was  a  real 
*^  cloistered  nun,"  conversing  with  these  her  relatives,  and  all  the  while 
busily  plying  her  finger  in  weaving,  and  cutting,  and  twisting  a  palm  for 
the  coming  festa.  Her  figure  and  head  were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
black  serge ;  her  face  was  enclosed  in  a  close^setting  coif.  She  was 
young,  and  positively  beautiful ;  of  that  high  aristocratic  beauty  peculiar 
to  Romans.  Fresh  roses  mantled  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  quite 
pierced  the  envious  iron  bars.  She  looked  gay,  smiling,  and  happy,  and 
was  conversing  on  evidently  cheerful  and  animating  subjects  in  a  low  voice 
with  her  relatives.  I  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes  from  her,  she  looked 
80  surpassingly  handsome ;  she  seemed  positively  irradiating  the  gloomy 

precincts  around  her.     Padre  S informed  me  that  nuns  are  at  all 

times  permitted  thus  to  meet  and  freely  to  converse  with  friends  and  re- 
latives. 

'*  But,''  said  I,  '<  should  they  abuse  the  indulgence,  what  then  p'^ 

<<  Ohr  said  he,  ^'  that  rarely  occurs;  but  in  such  a  case,  the  abbess 
would  interfere  and  admonish  the  sister.  Would  we  like  to  see  the 
*  mother  superior  7* 

<*  Oh,  extremely!" 

*'  Well — we  should  see  her ;  for  she  was  '  una  buonissima  creatura  e 
moUo  sua  amica.' '.' 

So  we  passed  into  an  inner  room,  and  sat  down  before  precisely  such 
another  little  table  under  a  similar  double  grating.  As  Padre  S— 
passed  the  lovely  nun,  she  respectfully  rose  and  saluted  him :  this  atten- 
tion was  shown  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  confessor  to  the  community. 
After  waiting  some  time,  a  little  old  wrinkled  woman,  bent  nearly  double 
by  age,  emerged  horn  the  dark  recesses  bevond — like  some  fairy  of  the 
good  old  days — ^who,  in  the  *'  Deus  ex  machina"  way,  only  appears  to  do 
good,  and  counteract  evil  and  wicked  spirits.  Her  countenance,  though 
extremely  aged,  expressed  mildness  and  amiability.  She  saluted  us 
kindly,  and  seemed  quite  delighted  at  our  praises  of  the  Pope's  great 
Palm. 

"  Si,"  replied  she,  *'  un  bel  lavoro  molto  bravo." 

We  had  not  naturally  many  subjects  in  common,  specially  as  the  good 
old  lady  would  not  consider  us  as  Christians;  but  we  got  on  very  tole- 
rably. She  looked  at  the  children  and  asked  their  ages,  and  admired 
them — ^until  quite  ashamed  of  martyrising  her  any  longer,  I  begged  to 
*<  levarle  Tincomodo"  (as  the  Romans  say),  and  withdrew.  Certainly 
my  impression  of  the  nuns  of  San  Antonio  is  decidedly  that  they  are 
cheerful,  happy,  and  enjoying  all  becoming  freedom. 

Hany  of  the  boasted  hills  of  Rome  exist  but  in  name,  or  in  the  excited 
imaginations  of  antiquarians ;  but  the  Quirinale  is  really  a  respectable 
and  visible  eminence,  conspicuous  from  all  quarters  of  the  city.  Baths 
and  temples  are  said  to  have  decorated  its  base.     A  temple  to  the  Deus 
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Fidiw  (or  of  good  faith)  is  p«rticulaily  mentioiied-— a  deity  with  ahoni— 

assuredly,  the  Romans  had  very  small  dealings.  On  the  summit,  near  die 
site  of  tne  very  magnificent  but  small  church  of  St.  Andrew,  bebngtuff  to 
the  Jesuits,  rose  the  stately  Temple  of  Quirinus,  dedicated  to  Romiuos. 
When  that  unprincipled,  though  fortunate,  founder  of  yonug  Rome  had 
established  his  brigand  dominion  orer  a  motley  oollection  of  exiles^ 
refugees,  thieves,  and  murdereit,  gathered  by  promises  of  refuge  and 
certainty  of  warlike  spoils  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  he  suddenly,  aftsr  m 
k>ng  and  prosperous  reign,  disappeared  from  the  presence  of  m  iwalti- 
tude  duriug  an  assembly  of  the  people  without  the  city ;  the  heavens 
darkened,  clouds  gathered  over  his  throne,  a  blackness  as  of  night  ob« 
scured  the  day,  and  thunder  and  loud  winds  bursting  forth  announced 
some  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature.  When  the  tempest  passed  and 
the  light  reappeared  Romulus  was  gone. 
The  people  declared  that  he  hsid  been  murdered,  but  the  priests  and 

Ctricians  maintained  that  he  was  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  that  it  be« 
»ved  the  quintes  and  the  plebs  to  worship  mm  as  a  god ;  the  question 
bmng  satisntctortly  settled  by  the  credulity  or  invention  of  a  certain  Albany 
Julius  Proculus  by  name,  descended  from  Ascanius,  the  founder  of  the 
*^  long  white  city,  who  affirmed,  that  on  his  way  to  the  Forum,  Romulus 
had  met  him,  ennobled  and  dazzling  in  countenance,  and  arrayed  in 
radiant  armour.  Julius,  astonished  at  the  apparition,  thus  addrewed  it : 
'^  For  what  misbehaviour  of  ours,  O  king !  or  by  what  accident  have  you 
so  untimdy  left  us  in  utter  calamity,  and  sunk  the  whole  city  in  inex* 
pressible  sorrow  ?"  To  which  the  shade  gp'aciously  replied,  ^  ft  pleased 
the  gods,  my  good  Proculus,  that  for  awhile  I  should  dwell  with  men  and 
found  a  great  and  glorious  city,  and  af^rwards  letnm  to  heaven  from 
whence  I  came.  Farewell*  Go  tell  the  Romans,  that  by  the  exerdse  of 
temperance  and  fortitude  they  shall  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
greatness,  and  I,  the  god  Quirinus,  will  ever  be  propitious  to  them.'' 

Thus  spoke  the  unrighteous  murderer  of  his  brotner,  and  disappeared* 
So  a  temple  was  built,  and  the  royal  impostor  Romulus  there  deified  and 
honoured  under  the  name  of  Qtim^M,  as  a  martial,  or  warrior  god;  and 
the  hill  was  called  Quirinus  on  which  his  temple  stood,  and  is  so  named 
even  to  this  day.  But  these  uncertain  and  allegorical  chronides  of  a  dim 
and  misty  antiquity  all  vanish  b^bre  the  glorious  coup  dTail  of  our  own 
day,  or  but  lend  a  graceful  legendary  chantcter  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
ecenes  in  the  Eternal  City. 

On  the  summit  of  the  height  appears  the  magnificent  fountain  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  so  named  from  the  horses  and  their  godlike  leaders,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  standing  in  grand  and  solemn  repose  beside  the  rampant  steeds. 
The  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  are  engraren  on  the  pedestals,  and 
antiquarians  at  least  agree  that  they  are  of  Grecian  workmanship :  theb 
exquisite  classical  beauty  none  can  dispute,  of  that  calm  ideal  character 
mandng  the  divine.  Between  them  rises  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
brought  hither  from  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  whither  it  was  borne 
to  commemorate  some  Egyptian  triumph  of  Rome's  first  great  emperor; 
That  obelisk,  bathed  in  the  suniie^ht,  carries  back  the  mind  to  the  burn- 
ing sand  deserts  bordering  the  Nile,  the  gigantic  temples  and  the  mysta* 
nous  rites  of  which  Herodotus  himself  could  not  write  without  trembling 
at  their  horrible  sublimity  and  mystical  significance.  Now  its  base  is 
bathed  by  a  pure  and  delicious  fountain  gushing  forth,  a  perenmal  aoorce 
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of  abundance  and  freshnees  sparkling  in  the  tunbeams,  and  patting  to 
sbame,  by  its  tranflparent  ckarness,  the  snowy  whiteness  oi  majettie 
marble  forms  that  goard  it.  Beyond  are  eharches  and  ediEoes  bordering 
the  ample  piazsa ;  in  one  comer  a  glimpse  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  with  the  immortu  Aurora  shrined  in  its  pretty  pariHon; 
opposite,  die  walls  of  the  Colonna  gardens,  orermantiing  witti  Terdnre 
and  lading  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  roses  and  luscious  orange  groves, 
under  whose  shade  the  French  cavalry  collect,  and,  aZ/reieo,  groom  their 
horses,  arranged  in  long  files  along  the  wall,  and  sing  French  songs,  and 
cry  '^  sacr^,**  as  unconcernedly  as  if  the  ground  they  stood  on  was  not 
consecrated  by  world-wide  legends  of  the  classic  past 

On  the  opponte  side,  &cing  the  fountain,  extends  the  vast  palace  of 
the  Quirinale,  crowning  the  hiU  like  a  diadem,  and  descending  through 
whole  streets  m  its  interminable  extent.  It  impresses,  from  the  verv  sim- 
plicity of  its  architecture,  essentially  different  from  the  florid  magnificence 
prevailing  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  at  the  Quirinale,  buOt  by  Paul  III.  and 
Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  conclaves  of  the  sacred  college  take  place ;  and 
at  that  window  which  one  sees  conspicuous  over  the  grand  entrance,  the 
new  pope  is  presented  to  the  Roman  people.  A  place  renowned  as  the 
scene  where  the  ancient  Romans  worshipped  the  temporal  power  of  their 
deified  king,  and  the  Catholic  world  receives  its  chief,  adding  a  fresh 
link  in  that  glorious  chain  penetrating  so  many  centuries,  must  demand 
from  me  some  few  details. 
^  When  the  pope  is  dead,  the  cardinal-chamberlun  knocks  three  times 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  calling  on  him  by  his  Christian  and  &mily 
name,  and  his  title  as  pope.  After  a  pause,  he  turns  to  the  attendant 
clergy  and  notaries,  saying,  "  Dunque  &  morto" — **  He  is  then  dead.** 
The  fisherman's  ring  is  tnen  brought  and  broken  in  pieces ;  the  great 
bell  of  the  capitol  tolls,  the  bells  of  every  one  of  the  innumerable  churches 
in  Rome  responding  to  its  deep  and  solemn  note.  The  sacred  college  of 
cardinals  meanwhile  assembles,  whilst  the  body  of  the  deceased  pontiff  is 
exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people,  in  the  Vatican  Banlica,  who  come  and 
kiss  his  feet. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  cardinals  are  assembled  in  the  Quirinale  chapel, 
where  the  psalm,  ^  Veni,  Creator,**  is  sung.  The  immense  extent  of  the 
palace,  running  dovm  the  Via  Pia  to  the  Quattro  Fontane,  is  entirely 
divided  into  little  cells  and  chambers,  uninhabited  unless  on  these  solemn 
occasions,  when  the  cardinals  are  confined  there  until  after  the  election  of 
a  new  pope,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  communication  from 
without  during  the  sitting  of  the  conclave*  Each  room  contains  a  bed,  a 
few  chairs,  and  a  table  ;  the  cardinal  princes  once  installed  in  these  dismal 
little  cells,  hung  with  green  serge,  the  doors  of  the  palace  are  walled  up^ 
as  also  the  windows,  except  one  pane,  just  sufBdent  to  admit  a  gloomy 
light  into  the  conclave. 

The  Prince  of  Savelli,  by  virtue  of  an  hereditary  privilege,  keeps  the 
gates,  and  provisions  are  conveyed  to  the  cardinals  and  their  attendants 
by  means  of  revolving  circular  cupboards,  such  as  one  sees  used  in 
convents.  There  are  confessors,  doctors,  surgeons,  two  barbers,  and 
a  carpenter,  also  shut  up.  The  cardinals  rise  at  six  o'clock,  when  a  bell 
rings,  and  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  long  corridors  calling  out,  *'  Ad  capel- 
)am  Domini.'* 
*    The  election,  which  takes  place  in  the  chapel,  is  by  ballot:  the ^reat^ 
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powers  of  Catholic  Europe  having  each  the  power  of  a  single  yeto  agaonst 
any  angle  cardinal,  but  no  more.  When  the  number  of  votes  make  it 
evident  who  will  be  elected,  a  bell  sounds,  and  his  name  b  pronounced 
aloud.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  accepts  the  election.  On  responding  to 
which  demand  in  the  affirmative  (for  history  informs  us  of  no  pontiff  who 
ever  refused  the  proffered  honour)  the  cardinals  fall  back,  respectfully 
leaving  him  alone.  He  then  announces  by  what  appellation  he  intends  to 
reign,  it  having  been  the  custom  for  the  popes  to  chan^  their  names  at 
their  election  ever  since  the  time  of  Sergius  IV.,  who,  oeing  christened 
Peter,  declined  to  bear  the  name  given  by  Christ  to  the  first  amonc^  the 
apostles.  The  new  pope  is  then  arrayed  m  white  and  crimson,  wim  the 
red  embroidered  shoes  bearing  the  cross,  the  cardinals  kiss  his  feet, 
and  he  is  invested  with  the  fisherman's  ring. 

The  "  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus"  is  thea  sung  by  the  fine  papal  choir, 
unaccompanied  by  instrumental  music,  and  the  carainal-deacon,  preceded 
by  the  mason  and  carpenter  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  proceeds 
towards  the  window  in  the  Loggia  over  the  grand  entrance  to  announce 
to  the  people  the  election  of  the  pope. 

An  immense  multitude  inundates  the  piazza ;  the  windows,  the  roo&, 
are  one  moving  mass  of  human  beings,  ebbine  and  flowing  like  the 
stormy  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  All  Rome  is  there,  the  plebeian  and 
the  patrician,  mingled  in  one  common  sentiment  of  intense  curiosity 
among  the  throng ;  cries,  and  screams  announce  the  excitable  nature  of 
the  fiery  Italians ;  they  can  brook  no  delay — the  cardinal  is  too  long  in 
coming — the  carpenter  is  a  birbantej  and  they  curse  the  mason,  and  send  ' 
him  to  the  infernal  gods  of  both  ancient  and  modem  Erebus  for  his 
laibess.  ^<  Ci  vuol  ii  nostro  Papa.  Facci  videre  il  nostro  Papa  T  <<We 
must  see  him.  Give  us  our  Pope !"  thunders  on  all  sides.  The  smaller 
canaglia  mount  sacrilegiously  on  the  beauteous  statues  of  Castor  and  of 
PoUuz,  bestride  the  Grecian  steeds  vrithout  ceremony,  and  fling  around 
the  water  from  the  basin  on  the  crowd  who  cannot  escape,  crying  out  to 
be  shown  their  Pope.  The  gfuards,  in  this  moment  of  interregnum,  are 
of  no  avail ;  they  are  mocked  at  and  disregarded.  They,  too,  end  by 
joining  in  the  cry  of  **  II  Papa — ^il  nuovo  Papa  T  It  is  a  moment  of 
thrilling  interest,  of  dramatic  suspense.  Suddenly  there  is  a  great  pause 
— a  silence,  a  stillness  as  of  death  falls  on  that  assembled  multitude ;  tbe 
wall  of  brick,  that  builtf  up  the  window,  totters,  it  fiUls  with  a  crash,  and 
the  cardinal  deacon  stands  forth  on  the  Loggia,  and  the  last  notes  of  the 
&oh  music  of  the  choir  are  heard  dying  away  in  the  distance.  At  the 
sight  of  the  cardinal  there  is  a  long  hush;  the  crowd  trembles,  rushes 
forward,  and  then  again  is  still,  and  religious  silence  reigns. 

'*I  announce  to  you,"  says  his  eminence,  '* joyful  tidings;  the  Most 

Eminent  and  Reverend having  taken  the  name  of  — ,  is  elected 

Pope." 

The  piazza  resounds  with  enthusiastic  applause,  roars,  shouts,  and  cries 
of  delight  and  triumph ;  the  silver  trumpets  sound  clear  and  pure  above 
the  riot ;  the  great  guns  of  Castel  San  Angelo  bang  forth  their  iron  bolts, 
the  sound  of  artillery  fropa  the  walls,  and  every  fort  in  Rome  unites  in 
chorus  with  the  deep  harmonious  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's 
and  every  other  church  in  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exulting  jubilee,  where  earth  calls  on  the  mighty 
tehees  of  the  mountains  and  the  high  vault  of  heaven  to  respond  to  and 
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participate  in  its  joy,  the  father  of  the  Catholic  world  himself  appears  on 
the  halcony,  and  indulges  the  enthusiasm  of  a  delirious  people  hy  his 
sight.  When  Pius  the  Ninth  was  elected,  his  tender  heart  was  so  over- 
come hy  the  overwhelming  greetings  and  applause  by  which  he  was  re-< 
ceived,  that  he  actually  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  was  removed, 
fainting,  from  the  Loggia — sad  presage  of  his  reign,  begun  in  tears  to 
end  in  sorrow-^caused  by  that  same  unchastened  and  wild  licentious 
spirit  that  predominates  so  fatally  among  his  unbridled  subjects.  But  the 
people  have  not  yet  done.  After  the  Pope  withdraws,  they  rush  forward, 
and,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  privilege,  proceed  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace  where  the  conclave  sat — seize  on  everything  they  can  find  as  theb 
lawful  booty,  and  cause  a  general  havoc  and  confusion,  until  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  city  calls  off  the  uproarious  rabble  to  a  wider  arena  wherein 
to  sfogare  their  Doiling  passions  in  the  innumerable  streets  of  the  great 
Capitol. 

It  was  from  that  historic  window  Pius  the  Ninth  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing  himself  to  the  enthusiastic  Romans  at  the  period  of  his  wild 
popularity,  when  they  called  him  forth  to  heap  blessings  on  his  heady  to 
applaud  and  cheer  him  for  the  boon  of  liberty  his  government  ensured 
them.  Here  he  received  all  the  ovations  which  an  excited  and  grateful 
nation  are  capable  of  rendering.  Sometimes  he  was  called  forth  in  rain 
and  wind,  and  came,  obedient  to  their  wishes,  to  gratify  them  by  his 
presence,  and  dispense  blessings  around — blessings  of  price  coming  from 
a  good  and  a  Christian  man  who  lives  near  his  God.  Those  two  short 
years  saw  many  thrilling  scenes  of  love,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm,  many 
gorgeous  pageants,  many  soul -inspiring  services,  when  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  invested  in  the  beloved  Pope  seemed  to  render  him 
more  than  mortal  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  But  the  dark  days  came 
hard — the  chord  was  too  tightly  drawn — it  needs  must  slacken.  The 
excellent  and  saintly  man  was  gradually  despbed ;  he,  in  his  simjP^e* 
hearted  goodness,  granted  weighty  reforms  too  rapidly  and  readily.  The 
excited  people,  finding  they  had  but  to  ask,  grew  senseless  and  unreason- 
able, and  desired  all  law  and  government  to  be  annihilated,  and  that  Pius 
should  head  a  red  republic — a  moral  chaos.  The  fickle  population, 
accustomed  to  action  and  excitement,  could  brook  no  repose — pageants, 
festas,  and  sights  must  amuse  them,  laws  be  destroyed,  and  new  conces- 
sions keep  their  minds  on  fire.  The  Pope,  unconscious  of  the  gulf  open- 
ing beneath  him,  confident  in  his  people's  affection  and  his  own  justice 
and  rectitude,  for  a  time  headed  the  course  of  events,  flung  himself 
in  the  rushing  tide  of  the  changing  time,  and  endeavoured  to  please 
every  party  by  his  compliance,  his  mercy,  and  forbearance ;  directing  and 
piloting  all,  if  so  it  might  be,  towards  the  heavenly  haven  wlathep 
his  own  course  was  surely  set.  But  it  would  not  do ;  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously, and  he  would  not  wrongfully,  answer  the  expectations  of  a 
licentious  and  now  brutalised  populace.  He  would  have  secured  their 
freedom,  but  they  yelled  for  anarchy ;  the  wild  flames  of  revolution  in  the 
tremendous  '48  were  abroad,  and  soon  reached  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
queen  of  cities. 

The  people  being  just  in  that  maddened  state  of  excitement  ready  to 
listen  tavourably  to  any  novelty,  and  finding  that,  reformer  though  he 
was,  Pius  would  never  become  a  revoiutionist,  they  came  to  hate  their 
idol,  and  to  tear  him  down  from  the  household  altars  which  they  had 
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reared  to  him.  Oh !  it  was  a  sad  and  meUmcholy  epic,  full  of  deep 
pathot  and  powerful  phases  of  pasooo,  those  brief  two  yean  of  his  happy 
floyereigntyl  But  it  was  soon  pasl^  and  its  pleasant  and  benefioeot 
memories  trodden  rudely  under  foot.  And  then  came  the  senseless  and 
cruel  murder  of  Count  Rossi,  at  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  that  most 
patriotic  and  enlightened  minbter,  the  temporal  support  of  the  papal 
throne;  and  then  came  rumours  of  war  and  danger  and  rebellion :  the 
tame  people  who  had  once  so  loved  him  now  gazed  at  the  Pope  in  stem 
and  ominous  silence ;  then  came  the  attack  on  the  Quirinale,  where  he 
lived — ^the  brutal  attack  on  the  sovereign  that  would  have  spent  himself 
£»  the  people  God  had  placed  him  to  rule  over.  Then  he  was  no  longer 
safe  in  once  happy  Rome ;  for  a  republic  was  to  be  established,  and,  save 
the  Swiss  guard — ^faithful  as  steel — ^he  was  alone  and  undefended.  Then 
came  the  ffight,  when  he  passed  out  of  the  great  portal  (where  first  he 
had  been  saluted  by  the  unstable  Romans)  disguised  as  a  priest  in 
company  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador — Count  Spaur-^and  fled  over  the 
firontiers  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  where  he  was  received  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  kneeling  before  the  fugitive  pontiff,  surrounded  by  lus  &mily, 
and  lived  many  long  months  in  a  kind  of  splendid  captivi^. 

Another  pope,  years  ago,  was  dragged  horn  the  Quirinale,  which  would 
seem  fatal  to  the  papal  power,  by,  a  different,  though  not  less  bratal» 
violence,  when  general  Radet^  the  envoy  of  Napoleon,  scaled  the  garden 
walls,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  at  Uiree  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing forced  hu  way  into  the  sleeping^^room  of  the  venerable  Pius  VII. 
They  obliged  him  to  rise,  dress,  and  accompany  them,  wi£h  hia  fuihful 
minister,  Cardinal  Paoca,  to  a  carriage  in  waiting,  and  thus,  in  the 
ailence  of  the  night,  bore  off  the  Pope  a  prisoner.  After  driving  some 
time  towards  Florence,  the  Pope  asked  Cardinal  Pacca  if  he  had  brought 
with  him  any  money.  '^  Your  holiness  knows,"  said  he,  '^  I  was  dia^^ed 
out  of  my  apartment  as  you  were  from  yours,  and  had  no  c^portunity  of 
taking  anything."  On  searching  their  purses  they  found  nothing  but  a 
few  bajocchi  (pence).  ^<  See,"  exclaimed  Pius  VII.,  <'  all  that  remains  to 
me  of  my  kingdom." 

,  I  have  been  led  to  greater  length  than  I  intended  in  recounting  die 
vicissitodes  recalled  by  the  Quirinale ;  and  I  must  now  relate  my  own 
impressions  when  I  visited  yesterday  that  interesting  palace.  I  entered 
bv  a  portal  under  that  same  window  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
nmeteenth  century,  in  the  front  of  the  palace,  cresting  proudly  the  brow  of 
Monte  Cavallo.  An  enormous  cortile  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build« 
ing,  surrounded  by  a  fine  arcade,  from  which  the  grand  marble  staircases 
ascend.  This  cortile  is  as  public  as  the  street  now  that  the  Pope  in~ 
habits  the  Vatican,  which  he  leaves  about  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
air  becomes  unwholesome;  and  although  the  particoloured  Swiss  g^axd 
ostentatiously  parade  up  and  down,  bearing  their  halberds,  all  the  dirty 
little  bovs  of  the  quarter  find  a  convenient  playground  in  the  cool  shadie 
of  the  pillared  corridors ;  the  hatchi  balls  roll ;  and  that  everlaatmg  game 
with  their  fingers,  ^*  Uno,  duij  triy*  which  the  Italians  do  really  seem  to 
understand  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth,  proceeds  unmolested* 
Now  and  then  a  cardinal  or  a  monsignore  appears ;  they  starei  stand 
aaide,  and  then  begin  again,  nothing  abashed. 

On  mounting  a  fine  staircase  we  entered  a  nobly-proportioned  hidl» 
richly  decorated  with  frescoes,  from  whence  opens  the  chi^  where  the 
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conckye  for  the  dection  of  ibe  popea  is  held,  and  where  the  dove,  it  ie 
nidy  desoendt  on  the  head  of  the  elected  cardinal.  These  mysterioua 
precincts  are  no^  however,  yisiUe  to  strangers.  Three  ante-rooms 
lined  with  beantiful  marbles,  are  next  passed,  ending  in  a  kind  <^ 
corridor,  lighted  by  a  spacious  window  looking  out  to  Um  front  of  the 
palace.  This  is  the  window  so  celebrated  in  papal  history  as  the  scene 
of  such  Taried  events,  and  which,  during  the  sitting  of  the  cooclave,  is 
walled  iqx  Beyond  is  a  splendid  apartment,  lined  with  fine  Gobelin 
tapestry,  representing  subjects  from  our  Saviour's  life,  opening  into  a 
still  grander  hall,  furnished  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  resplendent 
with  gold  and  colours,  where,  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  the 
popes  give  audience  to  crowned  heads  and  magnates  of  the  highest  rank* 
Tlie  chairs  are  of  wood  and  without  cushions,  as  no  one,  S  whatever 
rank,  is  permitted  a  more  comfortable  pose  while  in  the  prsaence  of  his 
holiness,  who  is,  however,  himself  accommodated  with  a  meet  luxurious 
^^poltrona"  (literally  an  idle-chair).  Consfncuous  in  every  room  are 
placed  one  if  not  two  superbly  carved  crudfizes  of  gold/  ebony,  ivory, 
and  precious  gems ;  striking  mementoes  in  these  gilded  saloons.  Next  in 
order  comes  another  audience*room,  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  still 
superb ;  and  so  on  and  on  to  a  snug  little  boudoir,  or  writing-room, 
where  the  Pope's  seat  is  still  prepared  under  a  velvet  canopy,  in  an  im- 
mense arm-chair,  before  a  table  on  which  stands  a  wge  crucifix. 
Shelves  surround  the  room,  curtiuned  with  crimson  silk ;  that  colour  also 
prevailing  in  the  Pope's  bedroom — a  nice  quiet  little  room  where  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  lays  him  down  to  rest  on  a  small  iron  bedstead, 
screened  with  curtains  of  red  silk.  Two  or  three  diminutive  chests  of 
drawors,  a  so&,  and  a  few  chairs,  constitute  all  the  furniture.  A  beni- 
toire  for  holy  water  hangs  against  the  wall,  a  prie-dieu  desk  for  private 
devotion;  and  some  crucifixes  and  religious  ornaments  complete  the 
anrangements  of  the  room.  Nothing  can  he  more  simple ;  it  would  rival 
in  plionness  the  bedroom  of  the  great  Duke  at  Wahner.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Pius  began  life  aa  a  soldier,  and  belonged  for 
many  yean  to  the  Guardia  NobiJe,  whoee  especial  province  is  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  ponti$  whom  they  never  quit  day  or  night,  reposing 
outside  the  door  of  hb  chamber.  The  late  Pope,  Gregory,  perceiving 
hia  vocation  for  a  religious  Jife,  advised  Pius  to  renounce  the  military 
career,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  was  ordained  a  priest,  taking  part 
soon  af^r  in  a  missionary  expedition  in  South  America.  Perhaps  few 
modem  popes  have  known  as  much  of  real  practical  work-«a  day-life— « 
as  Pius.  1  have  before  mentioned. the  charming  and  benignant  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  His  features  are  good,  and  although 
beaming  with  unmistakable  kindness,  convey  nothing  vulgar  or  triviu : 
it  is  a  fine,  solid-looking  head,  with  grey  nair  cut  a  la  Titus,  particu* 
lariy  adapted  to  sculpture.  Still,  in  marble  one  misses  the  placid  and 
sfifectionate  expression  of  his  bbck  eyes,  di£fusing  a  calm  peaoefulness 
whidi  must  be  even  felt  by  those  most  inclined  to  dispute  his  influence. 
In  manner  he  is  kind,  thougli  quiet  and  reserved.  He  rises  at  half-past 
six  in  the  morning,  and,  what  is  extraordinary  in  an  Italian,  shaves 
himself,  disliking  unnecessary  attendance.  His  toilet  over,  he  says  mass 
alone  in  his  private  chapel,  and  hears  another  in  imblic  afUrwards. 
This  is  to  Kus  the  most  solemn  and  important  act  of  his  life.  At  half* 
past  eight  he  has  fulfilled  his  pontifical  duties  and  fortified  his  aoul  by 
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prayer  and  commnnion.  His  mind  is  now  free  and  disengaged  for  tha 
labours  of  the  day.  A  light  breakfast  of  coffee  and  a  few  biscuits 
follows,  according  to  the  Italian  fashion,  and  then  begin  his  vaiioos 
arocations — Maestri  di  Camera,  Camerieri  Segreti,  ministers  of  8tate» 
cardinals,  prefects,  and  ambassadors,  now  crowd  the  antechambers,  and 
are  received  by  him  without  distinction. 

One  touching  little  tndt  of  sympathy  for  his  people  struck  me  while 
surveying  his  bed-chamber.  During  the  two  years  of  his  popularity, 
and  when  he  was  styled,  even  by  the  people,  *'  Liberal,"  the  nvourite 
tricolor  republican  colours  of  the  people  were  green^  red,  and  white. 
The  Pope  wore  diem,  the  people  loved  them — ^they  were  a  sacred  symbol 
of  his  love  for  their  cause,  and  his  desire  to  meet  the  political  wisnes  of 
his  subjects.  After  the  grand  sconvolgimento,  the  entrance  of  Garibaldi, 
the  siege,  and  the  subsequent  return  of  Pius,  it  was  declared  a  political 
crime  to  wear  those  colours — women  having  them  in  their  bonnets  were 
subject  to  arrest — red,  green,  and  white,  became  an  emblem  of  anarchy 
intolerable  to  the  existing  government  Conceive  my  surprise  when  I 
saw  every  window  in  the  Quirinale  Palace — that  palace  the  scene  of  the 
Pope's  flight,  and  where  he  first  experienced  the  undeserved  and  bitter 
loss  of  popular  favour — hung  ostentatiously  with  these  colours — even  to 
his  bed-room — not  looking  old  or  faded,  but  fresh  and  bright  as  were 
once  his  hopes ! 

After  passing  long  suites  of  rooms  we  reached  the  Pope*s  dining-room 
— a  quite  unadorned  apartment,  where  he  eats  alone  under  the  eternal 
baldacchino,  with  a  crucifix  placed  opposite.  Ever  since  the  too  worldly 
repasts  of  Leo  X.  it  has  been  etiquette  for  the  popes  to  dine  alone,  in  the 
most  simple  and  frugal  manner.  It  is  the  highest  honour  for  reigning^ 
sovereigns  to  be  admitted  to  their  table,  and  one  rarely  accorded.  At  Cas* 
tello,  or  elsewhere,  during  the  villeggiatura,  when  etiquette  is  somewhat 
relaxed,  a  few  cardinals  and  prelates  sometimes,  but  rarely,  are  invited* 
Pius's  dinner  is  said  only  to  cost  one  scudo  (about  5s.),  and  to  be  discussed 
in  twenty  minutes,  during  which  short  time  he  converses  with  the  secretaiy 
of  state.  After  dinner,  like  a  true  Italian,  the  Pope  retires  to  his  room 
and  takes  a  short  siesta,  after  which  he  drives  out,  when  without  the  walls 
alighting  to  walk  on  the  public  road. 

The  windows  of  the  Quirinale  overlook  the  delicious  gardens  sloping 
down  the  steep  sides  of  Monte  Cavallo,  divided  into  stately  walks  by  deep 
clipped  hedges  of  yew  and  evergreen  oak,  bordered  by  statues  and 
Termini,  bright  fountsuns  and  jets  d'eau  enlivening  the  centre  of  each 
divbion,  among  parterres  of  flowers.  Under  the  dark  cypress  groves 
and  ilex  trees  a  perpetual  coolness  reigns ;  massive  sculptured  terraces 
edge  the  hill,  and  descend  in  long  flights  of  step  to  sequestered  spots,  in  a 
shrubbery  below,  where  the  winding  paths  conduct  to  springs  and  cascades 
gushing  from  the  rocky  banks — an  elegant,  though  somewhat  gloomy, 
plaisance,  well  adapted  to  the  tonsured  grandees  for  whose  enjoyment  it 
IS  formed.  In  many  of  the  rooms  there  are  some  good  pictures,  princi- 
pally of  the  Decadence ;  but  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  principal 
chapel,  painted  entirely  in  fresco  by  Guido  and  Albano— it  is  quite  a 
little  bijou — so  fresh  and  glowing  one  might  fancy  the  colours  but  of 
yesterday.  A  large  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Angel  is,  to  my 
thinking,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  exquisite  works  of  Guido,  although 
Rome  boasts  such  matchless  and  numerous  specimens  of  his  skill. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY: 

OB,  JIXUSTBA.TJONS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  07  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

By  Ausxander  Andrews. 

duelling  in  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  were  maDy  circumstances  which  tended  to  make  duels  more 
frequent  in  the  last  century  than  they  are  at  present  The  inefficiency 
of  the  watch,  the  unlighted  state  of  the  streets,  the  proximity  of  fiel^ 
and  secluded  places  to  the  city  and  west-end,  the  ftuhion  of  wearing 
swords  and  hangers,  the  immoderate  taste  for  gambling,  the  practice  of 
drinking  deeply,  even  in  good  society,  the  violence  and  acrimony  of  poli- 
tical feeling,  the  frequency  of  intrigues  and  amours  in  fashionable  life, 
— all,  doubUess,  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of  murders  which  were  per- 
petrated under  the  name  of  duels. 

Did  the  stranger  who  sat  opposite  to  you  in  the  coffee-house  differ 
from  you  in  opinion  ;  did  the  blacklegs,  with  whom  you  had  just  lost  a 
few  thousands  at  faro,  after  cozening  you  out  of  your  estate,  jeer  you 
upon  venturing  no  more ;  did  your  friend  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  your  mistress  over  his,  there  was  no  other  remedy  than  a 
duel,  and  a  duel  was  accordingly  '^  got  up,"  and  fought — ^frequently  in 
the  room  even  where  the  dispute  arose— as  in  the  following  instance, 
which  we  co^  from  a  newspaper  of  1770 : 

"  As  Mr.  C        <  was  yesterday  passing  the  Adelphi  coffee-house,  he 

was  met  by  Mr.  L ^  with  whom  he  had  had  a  slight  dispute  the  day 

before,  in  which  some  offensive  words  had  been  used.  Mr.  C-- —  dragged 
him  into  the  coffee-room,  and,  locking  the  door,  handed  him  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  pointing  one  himself,  desired  him  to  fire.     The  pistols  being 

discharged  without  effect,  Mr.  C drew  his  sword,  and  called  on  Mr. 

L to  defend  himself,  but  the  report  of  the  pistols  and  the  clashing 

of  the  weapons  attracting  the  attention  of  a  dub  which  was  assembled 
in  the  adjoining  room,  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the  combatants 
were  separated  without  further  injury." 

The  peculiar  notions  of  the  age  rendered  a  duel  almost  a  necessary 
resentment  of  an  afifront,  punishment  of  an  injury,  or  settlement  of  a 
dispute.  What  says  Dr.  Johnson  ?  *'  He,  then,  who  fights  a  duel  does 
not  fight  frt>m  passion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence,  to 
avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven 
out  of  sodety.  I  could  wish  there  were  not  that  superfluity  of  senti- 
ment, but  while  such  notions  prevail  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight 
a  duel."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  least  chivalrous  of  philosophers  giving 
a  spedous  justification  of  this  barbarous  practice,  and  allowing  the  law- 
fulness of  murder  when  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a  man's  station  in 
sodety ! 

A  duel  at  this  time  was  "  open  to  persons  of  limited  means,"  as  the 
advertisements  would  say.  There  was  no  outlay  required  in  the  purchase 
of  hair-triggered  pistols ;  no  expensive  trip  to  Wimbledon-common  or 
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Wormwood-acrubbs.  A  sword  was  always  ready  at  hand,  and  tbe  green 
fields  and  retired  lanes  were  close  to  Charing-cross,  and  an  angry  par- 
tisan,  a  rained  gamester,  or  a  heated  baoehanalian  were  converted  into 
a  mutilated  corpse  in  less  time  than  is  now  occupied  in  choosing  a  place 
of  lendeiTous.  A  half-pay  officer,  or  a  retired  captain  who  ^  had  a  taste 
that  way/'  although  frequently  a  stranger  to  both  the  parties  concerned, 
would  always  come  forward  to  offer  his  services  to  either  of  them  as 
second,  and  while  the'  drowsy  watchman  was  slumbering  on  his  post,  a 
mortal  wound  was  often  given  and  received  in  this  way  in  the  very  streets 
of  London. 

A  duel  wsa  not  of  maeh  use  even  to  ihe  penny«a-liner,  it  waa  too 
common  an  event.  Each  paltry  squabble  was  deci^  by  a  duel;  every 
frivoloas  dispute  was  followed  by  a  combat ;  and  ihe  penons  who  had 
been  discussing  some  political  question  in  the  coffee-room,  staking  their 
property  at  the  gaming-table,  or  toasting  their  respective  mistresses  at 
the  banquet,  scarcely  conndered  iheir  discussion,  or  thmr  game,  or  th«r 
evening's  amusement  concluded  until  they  had  ^'  crossed  swoida"  in  the 
nearest  meadow.  Can  we  look  through  a  single  novel  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  illustrating  its  manners,  without  fin^g  at  least 
a  brace  of  dueb  in  it  ?  It  was  the  frshion  for  friends  to  nm  cAch  other 
throurh^ihe  body,  and  the  occurrence  was,  perhaps^  reported  in  the  papers 
next  oay  (perhaps  not  noticed  at  all),  not  as  it  would  be  now-^^-days, 
headed  ^^  Horrible  Tragedy  1"  and  emblaioned  in  large  type  asd  gar- 
nished with  notes  of  exclamation,  but  conoisdy  stated  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  So-and-so  and  Mr.  Siich<«- 
one  having  had  an  altercation  respecting  a  celebrated  toast,  they  had 
fought  in  Such-and-such  fields,  when  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  mortally 
wounded  hy  a  thrust  from  his  adversary's  sword.  What,  for  instance^ 
can  read  colder  or  tamer  than  the  following  paragraph  from  the  '*  Gen- 
tleman's Monthly  Intelligencer^'  of  the  Lmdon  Magazum  of  August, 
1785  ?— 

"  nursday^  7th. — ^About  six  this  morning  a  duel  was  fouffht  near  the 
Horse  6uaxd*hoase  at  Kensington,  between  James  Lee,  of  the  county  of 
Salop,  Esq.,  and  Jonathan  Andrews,  Esq.,  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Reed'a 
regiment  of  foot  at  Gibraltar;  when,  aner  severid  passes,  the  former 
received  a  slight  wound  in  his  left  breast,  and  the  other  was  run  throogh 
his  body,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Andrews  gave  the  challenffe,  and 
thev  fought  at  first  in  the  Privy  Garden ;  but  Mr.  Lee's  sword  h&ng 
broke,  they  were  parted,  and  went  home  to  their  lodgings,  which  waa  in 
the  same  house.  Mr.  Andrews  would  not  rast^  bat  cmdlenged  him  again, 
and  so  met  his  fate." 

A  more  amusing  report  in  the  Weetmintter  Journal  of  February  the 
19th,  1774,  shows  now  general  was  the  resort  to  weapons  offensive  among^ 
all  classes  to  settle  disputes,  but,  in  this  case^  we  have  the  pistol  elected 
umpire  instead  of  the  sword : 

**  Wednesday  a  duel  was  fought  behind  Montague  House,  between  two 
journeymen  lace-weavers.  The  combatants  entered  the  field,  aocom* 
panied  by  their  seconds,  when,  the  usual  ceremonies  b^ng  gone  through, 
one  of  the  parties  discharged  his  pistol,  the  ball  from  which  took  away 
part  of  the  sleeve  of  his  antagonist's  coat;  and  theB»  like  a  man  oi 
courage,  without  waiting  for  the  fiire  bebg  returned,  made  the  best  of  his 
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way  off  the  field.  The  quanel  began  at  a  pubUo^house,  about  the  mode 
of  cooking  a  dish  of  sprats,  one  insisting  on  having  them  fined,  and  the 
other  on  having  them  broiled.  With  die  assistance  of  some  friends,  the 
sum  of  three  shillings  was  raised  to  procure  the  use  of  pistols  to  deidde 
this  important  contest  To  such  a  pitch  is  the  most  honourable  profes- 
sion of  duelling  arrived !" 

Verily  we  would  think  these  worthy  weavers  had  **  other  fish  to  firy" 
than  to  get  into  a  broil  suited  only  to  their  betters  I  Such  disputes  as 
these,  got  up  in  such  a  way,  in  such  a  place,  and  on  such  a  subject, 
might  naturally  be  considerea  deserving  such  a  mode  of  adjustmenti  and 
society  could  have  spared  either  of  the  two  fools  engaged  in  this  rencontre. 
But  such  valuable  lives  as  Sheridan^  Fox's,  Fitt's,  Wilkes's,  Kemble's, 
and  Costlereagh's,  were  more  than  once  jeopardised  in  the  same  fboiiflb 
manner.  In  fact  there  was  scarcely,  we  should  say,  a  single  man  of  the 
century  who  had  made  himself  eminent  in  letters,  art,  science,  or  politics, 
who  had  not  fought  his  one  or  more  duels. 

These  weavers  had  selected  the  aristocratio  duel  grounds  ''behind 
Montague  House,"  which,  together  with  Hyde  Park,  were  the  general 
scenes  of  rencontres  in  high  life.  In  the  latter,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  infamous  Lord  Mohun  fought  and  fell,  and  ihe  seconds,  Hamil- 
ton and  Macartney,  were  wounded,  in  the  memorable  duel  of  November,. 
1712  (fought  in  the  presence  of  many  unmoved  spectators),  of  which 
Swift  writes  to  Stella :  **  The  duke  was  helped  to  the  Cake-house,  by  the 
ring  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  fought,  and  died  on  the  grass  blefore 
they  could  reach  the  house." 

But  these  ''  ceremonious  duels,"  as  a  modem  writer  says,  with  a  levity 
hardly  consistent  with  the  subject,  "  to  which  men  were  formally  invited 
some  time  beforehand,  and  in  which  more  guests  than  twoparticipated," 
were  scarcely  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  ^  o£Fnand  duels- 
impromptu  exertions  of  that  species  of  lively  humour." 

''  Horace  Walpole,  senior,  quarrelled  wim  a  gentleman  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  they  fought  at  the  stair  foot.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Chaworth  stepped  out  of  a  dining-parlour  in  the  ''  Star  and  Garter" 
Tavern,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  fought  by  the  light  of  a  bedroom  candle  in  an 
adjoining  apartment     More  than  one  duel  occurred  in  Pall  Mall  itadf." 

So  says — and  says  truly — Charles  Knight,  in  that  delightful  ooUeetion 
of  anecdotes  and  historical  facts  relating  to  past  and  present  '*  London.'' 

Many  a  high-minded  and  honouraUe  man  fell  in  as  paltry  a  quarrel 
as  could  be  conceived.  Much  noble  blood  soaked  into  the  fields  of 
Islington  and  Pancras  in  a  miserable  cause ;  an  idle  word,  a  hasty  censure, 
a  thoughtless  jest,  must  all  be  blotted  out  in  blood  I  And,  although  the 
blood  that  was  shed  was  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  words  that  bra  pro* 
voked  it|  they  still  remained  unrefuted.  Courage  of  this  sort,  foolhardi- 
ness,  recklessness,  or  mere  bombast,  could  neither  sustain  a  fidsehood  nor 
support  a  truth! 

8TATB  OF  THE  ROADS  DC  TBB  SXQHTESNTH  CENTXTKT. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  pveparethe  reader^s  mind  for  a  desorq^tion  of  the 
perilt  of  the  country  roads,  by  first  Inouiring  what  was  the  conditiooL  of 
Ihe  streets  of  Iiondon.    Gay  assists  us  in  fonning  a  toknble  estimate  of 
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their  appearance*  It  was  only  in  the  leading  thorough&res  that  the 
passengers  were  protected  from  the  waggons  and  cars  hj  ranges  of  stout 
posts,  which  left  barelj  room  for  two  persons  to  pass  abreast,  and  in  some 
instances,  where  the  eccentric  architecture  of  the  houses  had  placed  some 
abutments  upon  the  path,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  one.  The  path, 
so  formed,  was  none  of  the  best ;  the  waterspouts  discharged  a  torrent  of 
water,  in  rainy  weather,  from  the  projecting  eaves  upon  tne  heads  of  the 
passers-by  (for  umbrellas  it  was  considered  outlandish  and  effeminate  to 
carry  until  the  century  had  passed  its  third  quarter),  while  the  stonea 
under  their  feet  were  so  rough  and  uneven  that,  as  Gay  assures  us, 

Each  stone  will  wrench  th'  unwaiy  step  aside. 

Outside  ihe  posts  it  was  not  safe  to  venture ; 

Though  expedition  bids,  vet  never  stray 
Where  no  ranged  posts  aefend  the  ragged  way. 
Here  laden  carts  with  thundering  waggons  meet, 
Wheels  dash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow  street. 

Such  confusion  is  not  witnessed  in  all  the  increased  traffic  of  modera 
London ;  the  roadways  are  wider,  better  paved  and  drained,  and  better 
regulations  are  enforced,  and  the  vehicles  themselves  are  of  a  less  lumber- 
ing construction ;  so  that  such  an  accident  as  Gay  describes  is  not  of 
every  day  occurrence  in  all  its  horrors : 

I've  seen  a  beau,  in  some  ill-fated  hour. 

When  o'er  the  stones  chok'd  kennels  swell  the  shower. 

In  gilded  chariot  loll;  he  with  disdain 

Yiews  spattered  passengers  all  drenched  in  rain. 

With  mud  filled  nigh  the  rumbling  cart  draws  near — 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  lac  d  charioteer ! 

The  dustman  lashes  on  with  spiteful  rage. 

His  ponderous  spokes  thy  painted  whe^  en^e ; 

Crushed  is  thy  pride — down  falls  the  shriebng  beau-* 

The  slabby  pavement  crystal  fragments  strew ; 

Black  floods  of  mire  th'  embroidered  coat  disgrace, 

And  mud  enwraps  the  honours  of  his  face. 

The  coaches,  too,  often  got  '<  set"  in  the  '^  channels^  that  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  streets;  but  a  still  worse  danger  was  the  unguarded 
excavation,  or  unlighted  heap  of  stones, 

Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lantern  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  neapy  rubbish  grows. 
Or  arched  vaults  their  gaping  jaws  extend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common  sewers  descend. 
Oft,  by  the  winds  extinct,  the  signal  lies. 
Or,  smothered  in  the  glimmering  socket,  dies. 
Ere  night  has  half  rolrd  round  her  ebon  throne ; 
In  the  wide  ffulf,  the  shatter'd  coach  o'erthrown 
Sinks  with  the  snorting  steeds ;  the  reins  are  broke. 
And  from  the  crackling  axle  flies  the  spoke. 

A  pleasant  picture,  truly  I  But  it  was  not  exaggerated :  Smith,  in  his 
*<  History  of  Westminster,"  says  that,  in  Saint  Maigaret's-street,  pales 
were  "  placed,  four  feet  high,  between  the  footpath  and  coach-road,  to 
preserve  the  passengers  from  injury,  and  from  being  covert  with  the 
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tnud  which  was  splashed  on  all  sides  in  ahandance ;"  and,  up  till  1750, 
the  ways  to  the'Houses  of  Parliament  *'  were  in  so  miserable  a  state,  that 
fagots  were  thrown  into  the  ruts  on  the  days  in  which  the  king  went  to 
Parliament,  to  render  the  passage  of  the  state  coach  more  easy." 

If  such  were  the  state  oi  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  our  readers  will 
be  curious  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  country  roads.  Fortunately 
we  are  enabled  to  gratify  that  curiosity,  by  quoting  a  complete  survey  of 
the  roads  made  by  Arthur  Young,  the  agriculturist,  in  1767 ;  but,  as 
there  had,  no  doubt,  even  then  been  great  improvements  effected  in  them, 
we  will  mention  some  circumstances  which  will  throw  a  little  light  upon 
their  condition  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

In  December,  1703,  Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  slept  at  Pet  worth, 
on  his  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Windsor,  and  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark went  to  meet  him  there,  by  desire  of  the  queen.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  journey  given  by  one  of  the  prince's  attendants,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing curious  particulars : 

'<  We  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Petwortb, 
and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  overturned^ 
or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire)  till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.  'Twas  a 
hard  service  for  the  prince  to  sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  that  day, 
without  eating  anything,  and  passing  through  the  worst  ways  1  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  We  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going,  but  our  coach 
— ^which  was  the  leading  one— and  his  highness's  body  coach  would  have 
suffered  very  much,  if  we  nimble  boors  of  Sussex  had  not  frequently 
wised  it  or  supported  it  with  their  shoulders  from  Godalming  almost  to 
fetworth ;  and  the  nearer  we  approached  the  duke's  (Somerset)  house 
the  more  inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine  miles  of  the  way 
cost  us  six  hours  to  conquer  them  ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  never  done  it  if 
our  good  master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  his 
own  coach,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for  him."  On 
the  next  morning  they  returned  from  Petwortb,  by  way  of  Guildford,  to 
Windsor.  But  the  attendant  writes :  "  I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no  more 
till  I  found  him  at  supper  at  Windsor,  for  there  we  were  overturned  {as 
we  had  been  once  before  the  same  mormng\  and  broke  our  coach.  My 
Lord  Delaware  had  the  same  fate,  and  so  had  several  others,^ 

This  same  road,  from  Petwortb  to  Guildford,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued in  this  condition  for  some  time  after  King  Charles  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  floundered  through  it,  for,  in  the  Courier  newspaper 
of  September  the  10th,  1824,  we  find  the  following  anecdote : 

<<  In  the  time  of  Charles  (sumamed  the  Proud),  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  died  in  1748,  the  roads  in  Sussex  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Guildford  from  Petwortb,  travellers  were  obliged  to 
make  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Portsmouth  to 
London.  This  was  a  work  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
day,  and  the  Duke  had  a  house  at  Guildford,  which  was  regularly  used 
as  a  resting-place  for  the  night  by  any  of  his  family  travelling  to  London. 
A  manuscript  letter  from  the  servant  of  the  duke,  dated  from  London, 
and  addressed  to  another  at  Petwortb,  acquaints  the  latter  that  his  grace 
intended  to  go  from  London  thither  on  a  certun  day,  and  directs  that 
'^  the  keepers  and  persons  who  knew  the  holes  and  the  sloughs  must 
come  to  meet  his  grace  with  lanthorns  and  long  poles,  to  help  him  on 
bis  way." 
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In  1726  Pope  iras  upset  only  a  mile  from  Twickenham,  as  he  retimed 
from  Lord  Bonngbroke  s  hoose  at  Dowley,  in  his  lordship's  coack«-and« 
six,  when,  finding  the  bridge  at  Whitton  broken  down,  he  had  to  pass 
through  the  river,  and  the  coach  setting  in  a  hole  was  oyertnmed,  and 
Pope  ^'had  like  to  hare  been  drowned,  as  one  of  his  friends  writes  in 
the  peculiar  phrase  of  the  times. 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  Sussex-roads.  Daniel  de  Foe^  gmng 
an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  Tour  Through  Great 
Britain,"  by  a  Gentleman  (London,  1724),  mentions  in  yoL  i.  (page  54, 
letter  II.),  die  foHowing  anecdotes,  kpropos  of  the  roads  of  Sussex,  in 
speaking  of  the  '^  nrodigious  timber  *'  of  the  county : 

**  Sometimes  I  nave  seen  one  tree  on  a  carriage  which  they  call  here 
a  tug,  drawn  by  two-and-twenty  oxen;  and,  even  then,  this  carried  so^ 
little  away,  and  then  thrown  down  and  left  for  other  tuffs  to  take  up  and 
carry  on,  that  sometimes  it  is  two  or  three  years  Wore  it  gets  td 
Chatham  ;  for,  if  once  the  nuns  come  in,  it  stirs  no  more  that  year,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  summer  is  not  dry  enough  to  make  aie  roads 
passable.** 

And  again: 

^'Going  to  church  at  a  country  village  not  far  from  Lewes,  I  saw  an 
andent  lady — ^and  a  lady  of  yery  good  quality  I  assure  you— drawn  to 
church  in  her  coach  with  six  oxen  ;  nor  was  it  done  in  frtmc  or  humour, 
but  mere  necessity,  the  vray  being  so  stiff  and  deep  that  no  horses  could 
go  in  it.'* 

But  a  more  general  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  accounts  left 
by  Arthur  Young.  His  tour  which,  as  we  haye  stated,  was  made  in 
1767)  occupied  An  weeks,  and  comprehended  all  the  central  counties  of 
England,  starting  from  Norfolk  and  traversing  Suffolk,  Essex,  Buddng^ 
hamshire^  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  (^amorgan- 
shire,  Somersetshire,  'Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire.  The  work,  containing 
a  description  of  this  tour  in  a  series  of  letters,  is  full  of  curious  agricul* 
tnral  and  statistical  information,  and  incidentally  valuable,  as  containing 
an  account  of  the  turnpike  roads  at  that  period.  The  e£tion  we  are 
about  to  quote  from  is  entitied  "A  Six  Weeks*  Tour  through  tiie 
Southern  Counties  of  England  and  Wales,"  in  one  yolume  octavo. 
<<  London :  Printed  for  Wmiam  NichoD,  at  the  Paper  Mill  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  1768."  ^ 

From  among  his  miscellaneous  remarics  we  pick  out  the  following 
passages,  which  lie  scattered  through  the  volume  in  allusion  to  the  stat6 
of  the  several  roads  over  which  he  passed.  The  only  ones  of  which  he 
could  give  anything  like  a  fovourable  report  appear  to  have  been,  ^  that 
from  Salisbury  to  the  other  side  of  Winchester,'^  ^  the  Great  North*road 
to  Bamet,**  the  '*  Kentish-Road,*'  the  roads  to  Chehnsford  in  Essex,  and 
to  Uxbridge,  and  ^  the  eighteen  miles  of  finished  road  fi?om  Gowbridge^ 
in  Glamorganshire,  to  six  miles  on  this  side  Cardiff;"  but,  ^as  t6 
all  the  rest,  it  is  a  prostitution  of  language  to  call  them  turnpikes.  I 
rank  them  nearly  in  the  same  class  with  the  dark  lanes  frt>m  Jtellericay 
to  Tilbury  Fort.  Among  the  bad  ones,  however,  some  parts  of  the  roa) 
from  Tetsford  to  Gloucester  are  much  better  than  the  unmended  parts 
from  Gloucester  to  the  good  road  above  mentioned.  The  latter  isibII 
terrible ;  much  more  to  be  condemned  is  the  execrable  muddy  road  froni 
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Bttzy  to  Sadbury,  in  whidi  I  was  forced  to  move  as  slow  as  in  any  on« 
mended  lane  in  Wales,  for  ponds  of  Uqaid  dirt,  and  a  soattoring  of  loose 
flints,  just  sufficient  to  lame  every  horse  that  moves  near  them.  As  to 
Norfolk,  and  her  natural  roads,  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants,  who  repeat 
with  vanity  the  saying  of  Charles  II.,  all  that  I  have  to  remark  is,  that 
I  know  not  one  mile  of  excellent  road  in  the  whole  county."  (Pagea 
248toS51.) 

Of  the  road  &om  Billericay  to  Tilbury  Fort,  which  oar  author  seems 
to  have  borne  painfully  in  mind,  he  speaks  in  hearty  disgust : 

*^  Of  all  the  cursed  roads  that  ever  disgraced  this  kingdom  in  the  very 
^s  of  barbarism,  none  ever  equalled  that  from  Billericay  to  the  King'^ 
Head  at  Tilbniy.  It  is  for  near  ten  miles  so  narrow  that  a  mouse  cannot 
pass  by  any  carriage.  I  saw  a  fellow  creep  under  his  waggon  to  assist 
me  to  lifb,  if  possible,  my  chaise  over  a  hedge.  The  ruts  are  of  an  in- 
credible depth,  and  a  pavement  of  diamonds  might  as  well  be  sought  for 
as  a  quarter.  The  trees  everywhere  overgrow  the  road,  so  that  it  is 
totally  impervious  to  the  sun  except  at  a  few  places.  And,  to  add  to  the 
infiftmous  circumstances  that  continually  occur  to  plague  a  traveller,  I  must 
not  forget  the  eternally  meeting  with  chalk  waggons,  themselves  frequently 
stuck  &t,  till  a  collection  of  them  are  in  the  same  situation,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  horses  may  be  tacked  to  each  other,  to  draw  them  out  one  by  one. 
After  this  description,  will  you,  can  you,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
a  turnpike  was  much  sohcitod  for  by  some  gentlemen,  to  lead  from 
Chelmsford  to  the  fort  at  Tilbury  Fort^  but  opfKksed  by  the  bruins  of  this 
country,  whose  horses  are  torn  in  pieces  wiw  bringing  chalk  through 
these  vile  roads ;  and  yet  in  this  tract  are  found  fumers  who  cultivate 
above  a  thousand  (pounds)  a  year,  but  are  perfectly  contented  with  their 
roads.'*    (P»ges  72  and  73.) 

Pardoning  what  sounds  like  a  Jonathanism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  loose  flints  on  the  Sudbury  road  were  suffident  to  lame  *^  every 
horse  that  moves  near  them,"  the  assertion  that  on  the  Tilbury  road  <'a 
mouse  cannot  pass  by  any  carriage,''  is  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  foot 
that  the  waggoner  whom  our  traveller  met  conkl  not  pass  by  his  own,  but 
had  to  creep  under  it  in  order  to  reach  him,  and  help  him  with  his  chaifle 
over  a  hedge  while  the  cart  went  by.  It  must  have  been,  we  may  pre* 
Bume,  no  wider  for  some  considerable  distance  either  way,  otherwise  one 
of  the  vehicles  would  have  been  backed  out,  and  the  desperate  alternative 
had  recourse  to  might  have  been  obviated.  From  hu  ridicule  of  the 
short-sightedness  of  *'  the  bruins  of  the  country,"  it  would  appear  that 
Essex  deserved  in  the  eighteenth  the  reputetion  it  enjoys  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  of  being  the  Bosotia  of  Ekigland ;  and  that  the  **  Essex 
ealves**  were  as  adverse  to  improvement,  and  as  ignorant  and  indifferent 
then  as  now. 

But  our  author  has  not  yet  done  with  Essex ; 

'*  I  found  upon  a  journey  I  took  from  this  place  (Chelmsford)  to  Bury 
that  the  road  to  Hedingnam  is  excessive  bad ;  and  from  Sudbury  to 
within  two  miles  of  Bury  still  worse.  Their  method  of  mending  the  last- 
mentioned  road  I  found  excessively  absurd ;  for,  in  nine  parts  out  of  ten, 
the  sides  are  higher  than  the  middle ;  and  the  gravel  they  bring  in  is 
nothing  but  a  yellow  loam  with  a  few  stones  in  it,  through  which  the 
wheels  of  a  light  chaise  cat  as  easily  as  in  sand,  with  the  addition  of 
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such  floods  of  watery  mud  as  render  this  road  on  the  whole  inferior 
(query,  superior)  to  nothing  hut  an  unmended  Welsh  lane."  (Page 
211.) 

But  we  must  not  allow  our  traveller  to  expose  the  whole  truth  about 
the  Essex  men  and  their  roads — ^it  would  be  too  unkind  ;  besides,  they 
are  pretty  well  known  and  estimated  at  the  present  day.  Let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  roads  in  the  other  home  counties — of  Bucking- 
hamshire for  example : 

^'From  Wycombe  to  Stoke  the  turnpike  road  declined  greatly ;  inso- 
much that  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  in  one,  for,  near  Tetford,  they 
mend  entirely  of  stone  dug  out  of  the  hills,  which  are  like  quarries,  and 
are  in  lar^e*  flakes,  so  that,  in  those  places  that  are  just  mended,  the 
horse  hobUes  over  them  as  if  afraid  of  breaking  his  legs.'*     (P<^  S^*) 

'<  So  much  for  Buckingham."  Oxfordshire  has  no  Mtter  vooSa  ;  they 
seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  much  worse: 

"  The  road  (from  Tetford  to  Oxford)  is  called  by  a  vile  prostitution  of 
language  a  turnpike,  but  christened,  I  apprehend,  by  people  who  know 
not  what  a  road  is.  It  is  all  of  chalk-stone,  of  which  loose  ones  are 
everywhere  rolling  about  to  lame  the  horses.  It  is  full  of  holes  and  rats, 
very  deep,  and  withal  so  narrow,  that  I  with  difficulty  got  my  chair  out 
of  the  way  of  the  Witney  waggons  and  various  machines  perpetually 
passing.  The  tolls  are  very  dear,  and  vilely  unreasonable,  considering 
the  badness  of  the  roads."  (Page  90.)  ....  '<  This  road"  (from  Witney 
to  North  Leach)  **  is,  I  think,  the  worst  turnpike  I  ever  travelled  in— so 
bad  that  it  is  a  scandal  to  the  country.  They  mend  and  make  with 
nothing  but  the  stone,  which  forms  the  understratum,  all  over,  quite  from 
Tetford  to  the  other  side  of  Oxford.  This  stone,  which  rises  in  vast  flakes, 
would  make  an  admirable  foundation  for  a  surface  of  gravel,  but,  by 
using  it  alone  and  in  pieces  as  large  as  one's  head,  the  road  is  rendered 
most  execrable.'*    (Page  101.) 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  nequency  of  such  accidents  as  the  escort  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  met  with,  on  such  roads  as  these,  where  the 
chaise  wheels  had  to  roll  over  stones,  ^^  as  large  as  one's  head"— we  can 
only  wonder  how  the  horses  ever  got  over  them.  Here  is  another  splen- 
did road  in  Gloucestershire : 

^'  I  was  infinitely  surprised  to  find  the  same  stoi^,  hard,  rough,  and 
cursed  roads,  miscalled  turnpikes,  all  the  way  from  Gloucester  to  Newn- 
ham,  which  is  twelve  miles.  It  is  all  a  narrow  lane,  and  most  infamously 
stony.  It  is  the  same  stone  as  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  but  much 
harder,  and,  consequently,  more  jolting  and  cutting  to  the  horses'  feet : 
nor  is  it  so  much  a  level,  but  ruts  all  the  way."     (Page  111.) 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  hear  that  there  was  a  good  road  in  England  at 
this  time,  after  one  has  made  his  head  and  bones  ache  with  the  mere 
contemplation  of  these  horrors.  Here  is  one  running  through  parts  of 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire : 

**  The  road  from  Salisbury  to  Romsey,  and  the  first  four  miles  from 
thence  to  Winchester,  I  found  so  remarkably  good  that  I  nmde  particular 
inquiries  concerning  their  making  and  mending  it.  It  is  many  miles  as 
level,  as  firm,  and  as  free  from  Iqose  stones  as  the  finest  garden  walk  I 
ever  beheld,  and  yet  the  traffic  on  it  is  very  great  by  waggons,  but 
Bcarcely  the  print  of  a  wheel  to  be  seen,  and  I  really  believe  there  was 
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not  a  loose  stone  to  make  a  horse  stumble  nineteen  miles  from  Salisbury." 
(Page  172.) 

But  as  he  approached  Wales,  the  hills  began  to  trouble  him  : 

^*  From  Newnham  to  Chepstow,  the  road  continues  excessively  stony, 
and  made  in  the  same  vile  manner  as  that  from  Gloucester.  In  many 
places  the  road  is  so  very  narrow,  that  my  chaise  with  difficulty  got 
through  it  without  rising  on  the  banks.  There  is  one  circumstance 
which  would  render  the  best  turnpike  in  England  extremely  bad  to 
travel,  and  that  is  the  perpetual  hills,  for  you  will  form  a  clear  idea  of  them 
if  you  suppose  the  (face  of  the)  country  to  represent  the  roofs  of  houses 
joined,  and  the  road  to  run  across  them.**  (Pftg®  113.)....*'  But,  my  dear 
sir,  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  roads  in  this  country — the  turnpikes,  as  they 
have  the  assurance  to  call  them,  and  the  hardiness  to  make  one  pay  for  ? 
From  Chepstow  to  the  half-way  house,  between  Newport  and  Cardiff,  they 
continue  mere  rocky  lanes,  full  of  hugeous  stones  as  big  as  one's  horse,  and 
abominable  holes.  The  first  from  Newport  were  so  detestable,  without 
either  direction  posts  or  milestones,  that  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that 
I  was  on  a  turnpike,  but  had  mistook  the  road,  and  tnerefore  asked  every 
one  I  met,  who  answered,  to  my  astonishment,  <  Ye-as."*  (Pages  120 
and  121.) 

In  another  edition  of  his  Tour,  in  which  he  describes  the  state  of  the 
road  between  Preston  and  Wigan,  in  1770,  he  cannot  restrain  his 
anger: 

'^  I  know  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive to  describe  this  infernal  highway.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  country, 
to  avoid  it  as  ihey  would  the  devtl^  for  a  thousand  to  one  but  they  break 
their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings  down.  They  will 
here  meet  with  ruts  which  factually  measured  four  feet  deep,  and  floating 
with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer !"  ''What  1"  he  cries,  nolding  up  his 
hands,  and  shuddering  at  the  thought,  ''  what  must  it,  therefore,  be  in 
winter?''    Ugh! 

If  he  had  pushed  as  far  as  North  Wales,  he  would  have  found,  even  at 
that  period,  excellent  roads,  when  the  mountainous  character  of  the  coun^ 
try  was  taken  into  consideration.  But  we  could  have  wished  he  had. 
visited  Lincolnshire,  so  that  we  might  have  heard  what  kind  of  roads, 
that  county  then  had.  We  suspect  they  must  have  been  very  bad  indeed ;. 
or  else  they  have  since  degenerated  instead  of  improving.  From  the  ac*- 
counts,  however,  which  he  has  g^ven  us,  it  will  be  observed  that  not  the- 
slightest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  roads,  either  in  providing  suitable- 
materials  to  mend  them,  when  such  materials  were  not  already  upon  the> 
spot,  or  to  make  the  most  of  what  the  country  afforded,  and  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  use. 

The  general  state  of  the  high  roads  appears,  then,  to  have  been  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  cross  roads  and  by-lanes  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Surrey,  at  the  present  time.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  few  portions 
of  good  road  described  are  in  counties  where  the  land  is  very  poor  and 
light,  and  vice  versSt,  thus  literally  making  good  the  old  English  proverb, 
*'  There  is  good  land  where  there  is  foul  way." 

A  writer  in  the  GenUemarCs  Magazine  of  December,  1757,  complains 
sadly  of  "  the  new  turnpike  road"  from  Godalming.    On  starting  from  Pet- 
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worthy  be  has  to  paii  "  through  a  atn^t  aboofc  two  hundred  jaxda  loi^, 
full  of  deep  holes,  and  a  precipice  on  one  side  of  the  street^*'  and  althoi^ 
on  passing  thsoitth  a  turnpike  gate,  he  proceeds  upon  *'  a  firm  road,  it 
is  only  *^  full  wSa  enougti  tor  any  single  car^  but^  by  no  mcjpns  wide 
«nougti  for  two,  so  that  wfaenaver  two  mee^  the  one  must  drive  down 
into  we  mud  at  the  side  of  the  bank,  and,  as  there  were  no  ditcshes  nor 
diaini  to  cany  off  the  standing  waleza  from  those  flats,  ihey  must  soon 
be  worse  than  the  old  ola^  roads."  A  fearful  **  trench,  or  diteh,"  crosaes 
'<  the  whole  voad  from  side  to  side  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gate*" 
Sut  the  worst  predicament  our  traTcIler  got  into  was  at  North  Chappel, 
£▼6  miles  from  FetworA,  where,  the  road  bemg  soaked  with  a  nreTious 
shower,  *^  it  took  my  horse  up  to  the  belly  the  second  step  he  made  on  it, 
imd,  had  I  not  immediately  dismonnted  and  damhered  up  to  some  bushes, 
X  had  thew  been  lodged  for  a  season***  ^ 

This  reminds  ns  of  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  bad  occasion  to  take 
aby^road,  abounding  in  begs  and  quagmires,  in  an  obscure  part  of  Esscac 
HMring  aniTed  at  one  of  w  hop  m  which  his  horse  sank  deinper  at  every 
st^  be  called  to  a  hoy  at  a  dutant  frrm,  and  inquired  whether  there 
was  a  moA  bottom.  The  renly  was  in  the  affirmatiye^  but  as  he  pro^ 
gresse^  he  found  that  himself  and  his  steed  were  likely  to  be  soon  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  bog^  which  continued  to  get  deeper,  mid  he  indignantly 
cried  out,  ^*  I  thoi^t  you  said  there  was  a  good  bottom  to  this  road?*^ 
<*  So  there  is,"  replied  the  urchin,  '^  but  t/ou  have  not  come  to  it  yet!* 
We  prssmae  the  same  reply  would  have  been  given  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  GandfimonV  Magasme^  (who,  by  the  way,  ventured  to  inake  his 
journey  "  iJ^ier  September"  upon  being  assured  that  there  was  a  turnpike 
roadX  'i*^  M  ^  scrambled  to  some  bushes  with  bis  horse  i^  to  the  belly 
in  the  mire,  it  mis^ht  bave  been  some  consolaUon  to  him  to  know  that 
there  teas  a  turnpike  road,  but  he  had  not  come  to  it  yet ! 

But  nearly  all  the  information  we  possess  of  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  a  period  when  mat  improvements  had  been 
effected,  both  in  the  making  and  mending  of  them,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  relates  to  the  turnpike  and  great  lading  roads  only.  What  viey 
had  been  at  an  earUer  period  of  me  century,  or  what  the  by-roads  were 
at  that  time,  we  bave  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  may  form  a  pretty 
correct  conjecture,  we  dare  say,  of  the  trem^ous  difficulties  which  the 
traveller  by  them  had  to  encounter.  What  we  know  is  sufficient  to  help 
us  to  a  guess  at  what  we  do  not  know,  in  conne»on  with  this  subject 
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Thjsbs  arrived  one  day  at  the  Ch4teaa  de  Beaufoy  an  invitaticm  to 
dine  at  a  neigbbour^s  house.  Ma^lame  de  Beaufoy  declined  it  for  henelf, 
saying  ahe  was  too  old  for  dinner  partiei>  but  the  reet  accepted.  Adeline 
de  Castella»  when  the  time  came,  and  idie  entered  the  carriage  thai  was 
to  convey  diem  thither,  sat  in  it,  listless  and  absorbed,  for  she  knew  she 
should  not  there  meet  Mr.  St.  John,  and  the  evening  to  her  was  now 
worse  than  lost  that  was  not  spent  with  him.  Her  mother  noticed  her 
silence,  and  inquired  if  she  were  ilL 

^'  Only  the  headaohe,"  replied  Adeline,  who  had  lived  long  enough 
amongst  the  English  to  acquue  their  common  excuse  for  ahstraotion. 

<<  Maria!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy,  suddenly  addressing 
her  sister,  '^  I  declare,  there's  Mr.  SL  John !  Where  can  he  be  walking 
to  in  this  heat?" 

Adeline  turned  and  saw  him,  a  thrill  of  rapture  rushing  through  her 
veins.    They  returned  his  greeting,  and  drove  on. 

Where  can  he  be  walking  to  ?  She  surmised— that  it  was  but  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  as  their  carriage  passed.  She  was  no  longer 
pensive :  a  heightened  colour  came  to  her  cheek,  a  brilliancy  to  her  eye, 
and  her  spirits  rose  to  exaltation.  But  they  sank  again  at  the  tame, 
spiritleas  evening.  To  others  it  was  gay,  not  so  to  her,  for  her  heart 
was  far  away,  and  she  only  cared  that  it  should  end  and  the  morrow  be 
nearer.  No  rinj^ng,  after  his  voice,  brought  music  to  her  ear,  and  the 
dancbg  was  no  longer  the  danobg  of  other  days.  Had  he  been  her 
partner,  indeed — ^but  as  it  was  ■ 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  they  entered  the  cairiage  to  go  home. 
Madame  de  Castella  and  her  sister  setued  themselves  to  sleep,  and  to  tiie 
jolting  over  the  uneven  French  roads.  Not  so  AdeUne.  Am  they  neared 
the  lane  which  led  to  the  lodge,  her  breath  came  &s^  and  she  looked 
anxiously  from  the  carriage,  peering  into  the  duskiness  of  the  night.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  wild  thoughts  were  in  her  head^-<^that  he  might  be 
there,  watching  for  her,  as  be  had  been  in  the  afternoon.  But  2l  was 
still  and  undisturbed,  and  she  sank  baek  in  the  carriage  with  a  sinking 
of  the  heart.  But  in  another  moment  she  was  again  looking  out^ 
hewing  still,  hoping  on,  till  they  drove  into  thmr  own  gates.  l£td  she 
been  of  the  other  sex,  or  did  custom  sanctbn  her  remaining  abroad  at 
that  hour,  she  would  have  waited  in  the  solitude  of  the  open  air  till 
morning,  and  been  repaid,  oh,  how  richly  I  by^  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
vehicle  that  oontained  kinu  She  was  thinking  this,  as  she  aeoended 
languidly  to  her  chamber. 

The  next  day  was  the  birthday  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy,  which  her 
mother  always  insisted  upon  keeping,  and  a  dinner  was  to  be  given  in 
the  evening.  M.  de  Castella  was  expected  to  arrive  for  it  from  J^uis. 
In  the  course  <^  the  day  a  note  was  handed  to  Adeline^  and  its  hand- 
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writmg  brought  a  wild  flash  of  pleasure  to  her  cheeks.  It  was  (rom 
Mr.  St.  John,  stating  that  he  was  called  to  Odesque  to  meet  a  friend, 
who  would  be  passing  through  it  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  could  return  for  dinner.  It  was  but  a  short  note, 
warded  as  a  brother  might  Mrrite  to  a  sister,  yet  she  hung  enraptured 
oyer  its  few  lines  and  held  it  to  her  heart ;  she  almost  cried  aloud  in  her 
excess  of  ecstasy,  and  stealthily,  her  cheeks  a  rosy  red,  and  her  ftu» 
turned  to  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  she  pressed  to  her  lips  its  con- 
cluding words — "  Frederick  St.  John."  The  first  letter  from  one  we  love 
— it  is  an  epoch  in  life.  It  stands  alone  in  memory,  as  the  one  letter  of 
existence,  bearing  no  analogy  to  the  stern  real  ones  of  later  years. 

The  return  of  M.  de  Castella,  after  an  absence,  had  once  been  a  joyous 
event  to  Adeline.  Now,  she  looked  forward  to  it  with  indifference.  It 
was  not  that  she  loved  her  father  less ;  but  other  feelings  were  tame  and 
absorbed  in  this  new  passion  which  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart.  The 
day  wore  on,  however,  and  M.  de  Castella  did  not  come. 

The  last  dinner-guest  had  arrived,  and  they  waited  to  hear  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner,  but  Adeline  had  looked  in  vain  for  Mr.  St.  John. 
A  strange,  sick  feeling  of  expectancy  had  taken  possession  of  her. 
Questions  were  addressed  to  her,  which  she  answered  at  random,  scarcely 
hearing  their  purport.  Was  another  evening  to  pass  without  seeing 
him? 

A  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  the  servant  threw  it  wide  upon  its 
portals.  Adeline  caught  one  glimpse  beyond  it,  and  heard  the  man's 
words: 

^'  Monsieur  Saint  John." 

She  turned,  in  her  agitation,  to  one  who  sat  next  her,  and  spoke  rapid 
sentences  to  cover  it  She  did  not  look,  but  she  felt  he  had  advanced  to 
Madame  de  Beaufoy,  now  to  Madame  de  Castella,  and  now  he  was 
speaking  a  few  whispered  words  of  congratulation  to  Ag^es.  She  hoped 
he  would  not  come  to  her  just  then :  her  tremor  was  already  too  great 
for  concealment.  Oh,  the  rapture,  the  unspeakable  rapture  that  thnlled 
through  her  whole  soul  at  his  presence !  That  a  human  being,  one  like 
ourselves,  should  cause  such ! 

They  were  pairing  off  to  the  dining-room.  St  John  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  lady  guests,  and  Adeline  saw  him  turn  sharply  round,  as  if  he 
would  have  advanced  to  her.  But  a  wealthy  neighbouring  proprietor, 
rejoicing  in  the  long-sounding  title  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  Le  Coq  de 
Monty,  took  the  white  tips  of  Adeline's  gloved  fingers  within  his  own. 

But  he  sat  next  her :  whether  by  accadent  or  successful  manceuvring, 
he  sat  next  her :  and,  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  elaborate 
dinner,  their  hands — their  hands ! — ^met,  under  cover  of  the  table-linen, 
and  then  all  around,  save  him,  were  to  her  as  nothing. 

Mr.  St.  John  shone  to  peculiar  advantage  in  society.  Handsome 
without  affectation,  gay  without  levity,  accomplished  without  display, 
and  possessing,  amidst  all  his  high  conversational  powers,  that  apt  gal- 
lantry and  readiness  at  light  phrases  which  attracts  the  ear.  To  witness 
him,  thus  shining  in  society,  enhanced  Adeline's  pride  in  him ;  not  her 
love,  nothing  could  enhance  that. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  the  last  guest  to  leave,  and  they  went  out  with  him 
on  the  colonnade,  and  descended  its  steps.     It  was  a  lovely  night.     The 
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transitioii  firom  the  hot  rooms,  with  their  many  lights,  to  the  cool,  pure 
atmosphere  outside,  was  inexpressibly  grrateful,  and  they  walked  with  him 
to  the  shrubbery  and  part  of  the  way  down  it.  Madame  de  Castella 
suddenly  recollected  Adeline. 

"  It  may  not  be  i^ell  for  you,  Adeline,  this  change  to  cool  air,''  she 
said.  '*  liet  us  run  back :  who  will  be  in-doors  first  ?  Good  night,  Mr. 
St  John.'' 

She  turned  with  Agnes  de  Beaufoy,  and  the  windings  of  the  shrubbery 
soon  hid  them  from  view.  Adeline  would  have  followed,  but  a  beloved 
arm  had  encircled  her  and  held  her  back,  and  St.  John  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  snatched  the  first  sweet»  tremulous  kiss  of  love.  Maidenly 
reserve  caused  her  to  draw  away  from  him,  otherwise  she  could  have 

wished  that  kiss  to  last  for  ever.     <<  Oh,  Frederick !  if  mamma ** 

was  the  only  agitated  rejoinder  that  came  from  her  lips,  and  she  sped 
away,  her  hand  lingering,  to  the  last,  in  his. 

^'  Why,  Adeline !"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  as  she  came  up,  **  lame  as  I  am, 
I  can  beat  you  at  running." 

She  stood  at  her  chamber-window,  looking  at  the  lovely  scene  outnde^ 
yet  scarcely  heeding  it,  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  bosom  to  keep  down 
its  agitation  and  its  excess  of  happiness.  She  glanced  up  at  the  starry 
heavens,  and  wondered  if  the  bliss,  promised  there,  could  exceed  this  of 
earth.  She  seemed  to  be  realising  some  ecstatic  fairy-dream  of  her 
childhood.  Silently  she  paced  her  chamber,  unable  to  rest.  She  re- 
called his  whispered  words :  she  recalled  those  fleeting  moments  which 
had  been  an  era  in  her  life :  and  when  she  did  sink  into  a  wearied 
'  slumber,  it  was  only  to  live  over  again  the  reality ;  to  dream  that  that 
light  touch  of  Mr.  St.  John's  on  her  lips  was  present,  not  past. 

The  next  morning  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  ill :  she  had  an  indi- 
gestion, a  very  favourite  malady  with  the  French.  Madame  de  Castella 
was  also  anxious  and  uneasy,  for  no  letter  had  arrived  from  her  husband 
to  account  for  his  non-appearance ;  but  she  hoped  it  might  come  by  the 
evening  post. 

After  dinner  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  and  play 
at  cards  in  her  dressing-room,  her  two  daughters  bearing  her  company. 
Adeline  was  down  stiurs  alone^  waiting  and  hoping  for  Mr.  St  John ; 
DOW,  standing  before  a  mirror,  hastily  arranging  one  or  other  of  her 
drooping  curls,  glancing,  with  conscious  vanity,  at  the  rich  crimson 
whicn  expectancy  called  to  her  cheeks ;  now,  stealing  to  the  colonnade, 
and  looking  and  listening. 

Suddenly  the  room-door  opened,  and  Adeline  stepped  inside  from  the 
colonnade,  her  heart  beating  wildly.  But  it  was  only  her  mother,  who 
began  to  rummage  amongst  the  silks  and  worsteds  of  an  ivory  basket 
^'  Only  her  mother !"  How  full  of  ingratitude  is  the  heart  to  those  who 
have  cherished  us  from  infancy,  when  tms  all-potent  passion  for  a  stranger 
takes  root  in  it ! 

"  Adeline,"  said  Madame  de  Castella,  *'  your  aunt  has  mislaid  her  green 
floss-silk.     Will  you  look  in  my  work-box  ?" 

Adeline  unlocked  the  box,  found  the  silk,  and  handed  it  to  her  mother, 
when  again  the  door  opened,  and  this  time  her  pulse  did  not  quicken  in 
vain.     It  was  Mr.  St  John. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  see  Madame  de  Beaufoy  is  better,"  he  observed,  as  he 
came  in.     <*  She  nodded  to  me  from  her  curessing-room." 
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<<  Oh  jei,  thank  you.  Ah !  here's  iraws  at  lost  T  ezclahnad  Madame 
do  Caatallay  aa  the  old  Spanish  aerrant,  Silva,  entered  with  a  letter. 
And,  with  a  "  pardon"  to  Mr.  St.  John,  she  hroke  the  seal. 

'^  M.  de  Castella  says  something  has  occurred  to  detain  him,'*  she  ex« 
i^ainedy  skimming  its  contents.  ''He  will  not  he  here  for  a  week. 
Hereli  a  message  for  too,  Adeline." 

She  looked  up,  half  lightened. 

^  Tour  papa  desires  his  love  to  too,  and--->->Tou  are  quite  a  family 
friend  now,  Mr.  St  John,"  broke  off  Madame  de  CasteUa,  tivning  to  him, 
<<  so  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  before  you.  And  I  dare  say  the  subject 
ie  not  unknown  to  yoo." 

8t  John  bowed. 

'^  Your  papa's  love,  Adeline,  and  when  he  comes,  he  shall  bring  M.  De 
la  Chasse  with  him.  Yon  are  no  doubt  aware,  Mr.  St.  John,  of  the 
position  the  Baron  holds,  relatire  to  our  &mily-— to  Adeline." 

Another  bow  from  Mr.  St.  John. 

''  I  must  ask  YOU  to  excuse  me  for  half  an  hour,"  pnxseeded  Madame 
de  CasteUa.  ''  Sfy  modier,  when  not  well,  is  a  little  exacting.  I  will  be 
down  as  soon  as  I  can.  Adeline,  do  your  best  to  entertain  Ifr.  St.  John." 

St.  John  closed  the  door  after  Madame  de  CasteUa,  and  returned  to 
Adelina  She  was  leaning  against  the  window'frame  fior  support,  pale 
and  trembling,  a  livid  look  of  despair  settled  on  her  features.  St.  John 
wound  his  arm  round  her,  and  became  himself  her  support.  He  called 
her  by  the  most  endearing  names,  he  pressed  the  sweetest  kisses  on  her 
friee^  he  besought  her  not  thus  to  give  way  to  despair,  he  assured  her 
there  was  no  cause  to  do  so,  for  that  never,  never  should  she  be  any' 
other's  than  his. 

He  had  been  sUent  hitherto,  at  least  so  far  as  words  went,  but  that  was 
0ver  now.  He  spoke  of  his  plans  and  prospects ;  of  the  winning  the 
ooneent  of  M.  de  CasteUa  to  their  union.  He  pictured  their  future  home 
in  the  favoured  land  of  bis  birth,  the  land  to  which  she  was  so  much 
attached ;  and  Adeline,  as  she  listened  to  his  soothing  words^  became  re* 
assursd :  she  almost  felt,  as  she  stood  there,  clasped  unrenstingly  to  bos 
side,  that  no  power  on  earth  should  avaU  to  separate  them.  Long  before 
Madame  de  CasteUa  returned  to  the  room,  words,  which  no  time  could 
obtiterate,  at  least  in  her  heart,  had  been  spoken.  They  had  betrothed 
themselves,  each  to  the  other,  less  formally,  but  oh  how  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  than  in  that  other  betrothal  in  which  she  had  borne  a  part 

n. 

Onb  morning  a  letter  was  delivered  at  Madame  de  Nino's,  speciaUy 
addressed  to  that  renowned  preceptress  herself,  and  written  by  Madame 
de  Castella.  It  contained  an  invitation  for  two  of  h^  pupUs  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  the  Chateau  de  Beaufoy,  Miss  Carr  and  Rose  Darling. 

Madame  took  the  news  into  school  after  morning  class,  with  a  sealed 
note  from  Adeline  to  eadi  of  the  two  young  ladies,  which  urged,  in 
nervous,  anxious  terms,  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  I  wiU  say  one 
thing  for  Madame  de  Nino's  school — bad  as  the  soup  and  bouilli  were, 
she  never  opened  the  eirls'  letters.  With  regard  to  Miss  Dariingv 
announced  Madame,  as  her  mother  was  now  sojourning  in  Ae  town,  it 
was  for  that  lady  to  accept  or  decline  the  invitation,  as  she  judeed 
proper ;  but  Miss  Carr  could  not  be  allowed  to  accept  it :  it  was  her  hst 
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term  at  ndkoo!,  and  if  she  wtiil  out  then,  slie  mnJA  lose  ber  <^iattte  cf 
theprixM. 

Mary  Cair  was  too  <rfd  to  oan  for  fdioo^nizes,  and  ahe  waa  anxiona 
to  know  what  was  going  oq  at  the  chfttoan,  so  sbo  wiote  to  her  friendrm 
England  fbr  their  eoosant^  and  obtained  it.  Madame  eoold  not  gabsay 
thai. 

Thejr  w«te  to  start  ob  the  Wednesdi^y  and  Aepimooi  afternoon  they 
both  went  to  spend  with  Mrs.  Darling.  Captain  Darling  had  anited 
fironi  England  tnat  day,  on  a  short  Tisit  to  Us  mother.  Rose  looked  Tery 
shy  ttt  her  brother:  they  had  not  met  sinee  he  left  Boukigne  the  prmooir 
autumn,  after  Bose's  trip  with  him  in  the  fishing-bottt.  Mrs.  DarBng 
was  a  pleasant  woman,  Teiy  gay  and  indulgent  t0  her  duldten— just 
such  a  one  as  Rose  will  make  in  tine.  Rose  was  lake  her  in  penos,  too. 
The  two  elder  daughters  were  A«re,  rather  staid  ladies  in  maimer^  five 
and  seven-and'twenty.  Rose  waa  always  io  hot  water  with  them,  for  they 
were  shocked  at  her  wildness:  ther  applied  to  her  various  forts  of  hard 
names,  and  she,  in  retom^  called  tnem  ^oid  maids'' to  dieir  &ce%  and  to 
the  schooL 

**  What  8t  John  ia  that  r  suddenly  eaehmned  Captam  Barling, 
hearing  Rose  mention  Mr.  St^  John's  nama 

**  St.  John  of  Caatle-Wafer." 

*"  Fiederidc,  or  the  elder  brother  r* 

«  Fndeviek.'' 

<<  Oh !  to  be  sure,**  remarked  Captam  Bailing.  ^  Ton  eonid  not  Inre 
met  the  other,  for  he  net er  stiia  out  of  his  home  from  January  t^  De<-' 
eember.     Where  did  yon  say  yon  met  Um  ?" 

<«  At  Ao  Casteflas,"  returned  Rom.    <*Bo  yon  knew^hira^  Frank  ^^ 

«  What  a  qucetion  I  As  if  ererybody  M  not  know  Fied  St.  Johnf 
The  Misanthrope— Hiie  title  die  world  compliments  the  other  with^-*! 
have  only  heard  of.     It  is  all  up,  I  believe,  between  Fred  and  tibo  dd 

*^  Old  one  r  repeated  Rose.     **  Do  jroo  allude  to  hiifktfaer?^ 

^Hia  ihther  ^Ked  when  Fred  was  in  pettieonfis,''  returned  Captain 
Baifinr.  ^  His  brother  is  old  enough  to  be  his  &ther,  and  be  had  Ao 
^  biroupitmga  up'  of  Fred.** 

« Is  he  neb— Frederick?'' 

**  BaA  in  debts.  Master  Fred  had  as  pretty  a  patrimony  when  he 
eame  of  age,  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  one  could  wish  for.  I  should 
like  to  drop  into  its  feXiow  to-morrow.  But  he  went  the  pace,  to  perfec- 
tion :  and  he  is  one  of  tfiose  easy,  good-natured  fools^  wheee  lips  can't 
form  the  word  No  to  a  petitioner,  be  it  friend  or  stranm.  Tne  snma 
he  got  eased  of  by  borrowers,  none  can  toll.  The  felbwli  mad  after 
paintings,  too ;  raring  about  *  high  art,*  and  the  like ;  and,  what  Willi 
squandering  good  money  in  buying  specimens  of  the  Old  Mastoia,  and 
larishing  helji  upon  modem  ones,  wmch  he  was  quito  rea^  to  do,  let 
them  be  eter  so  obsenre,  and  dandog  half  over  the  world  after  picture- 
gidleriea,  Aat  no  sober  man  would  ride  a  mile  to  see.  Master  Fred  got 
cleared  out,  and  into  die  hands  of  the  Jews.  One  can't  help  liking  the 
fdlow,  dionghy  in  the  midst  of  if 

^  But  St  John  of  Casde'Wafer  has  heaps  of  money,"  returned  Roa». 

**  Ririi  as  Crossus.  Bat  there  has  been  a  Mow-up  between  them ; 
ihoof^  Aey  aay  he  loved  Fred  as  the  apple  of  hia  eye.    I  doa*t  know 
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any  particulara :  I  hare  not  dropped  across  Fred  since.    England's  too 
liot  to  hold  him,  I  fancy — ^to  the  reputed  sorrow  of  Sarah  Beauclerc." 

"  Sarah  Beauclerc !"  interrupted  Rose,  quickly.  "  One  o£  those 
Gorgon  girls  in  Eaton-place,  Frank?*' 

'<  No,  no ;  the  other  branch  of  the  family.  Daughter  of  General  Beau- 
clerc." 

''  Oh !  I  remember  now,"  cried  Rose.  ^^  One  of  the  loyeliest  girls 
Hving." 

<'  St.  John  seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  was  ever  after  her.  A  more 
decided  case  of  flirtation  I  never  saw.  But  Fred's  used  to  that.  He  is 
just  the  man  for  it     Half  the  women  are  mad  after  hioL" 

<' Flirtation's  nothing,"  rejoined  Rose,  impatiently.  ''But  was  it 
serious  between  him  and  Sarah  Beauclerc  ?" 

'<  How  should  I  know  ?"  retorted  Captain  Darling.  "  The  world  said 
it  was.  Budd,  of  ours,  who  has  the  credit  for  being  at  the  top  and  tail 
of  everybody's  business,  affirmed  there  was  never  anytlung  in  it  But 
we  thought  he  was  jealous,  and  wanted  to  make  up  to  the  girl  himself" 

Rose  dropped  her  cross-questiomng  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 

The  reader  has  probably  little  difficulty  in  divining  that  Rose  and 
Mary  Can*  were  summoned  to  the  chateau  at  the  instigation  of  Adeline. 
As  the  time  approached  that  was  to  bring  her  father  and  the  Baron  de  la 
Chasse,  Adeline's  fears  and  suspense  became  intolerable.  She  knew  her 
father's  haughty,  unbending  character,  his  keen  sense  of  honour.  He 
would  be  the  last  to  force  her  into  an  unpalatable  union,  and,  had  Adeline 
expressed  the  slightest  repugnance  when  it  was  first  proposed,  the  affiur 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  But  she  had  cheerfully  consented  to  it ;  the 
writmgs  of  betrothal  were  signed  on  both  sides,  and  M.  de  Castella's  word 
and  honour  pledged.  Never,  Adeline  feared,  would  he  allow  that  be- 
trothal)  that  word  to  be  broken;  never  would  he  consent  to  entertain  pro- 
posals for  her  from  another. 

Now,  that  her  eyes  were  opened,  she  saw  how  fearfully  blind  and 
hazardous  had  been  the  act  by  which  she  consented  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  Baron  de  la  Chasse,  a  personal  stranger.  There  are  thousands, 
besides  Adeline  de  Castella,  who  consent  in  the  same  unconscious  haste, 
and  know  not  what  they  do,  until  it  is  too  late.  It  is  gratifying  to  a 
young  girl's  vanity  to  receive  an  offer  of  marriage ;  to  anticipate  an  esta- 
blishment of  her  own ;  to  leave  her  companions  behind.  Marriage  is  to 
her  a  sealed  book,  and  she  is  eager  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  If  a  voice 
from  a  judicious  friend,  or  a  still  small  voice  in  her  own  conscience  should 
whisper  a  warning  to  wait,  to  be  sure  she  is  on  the  right  path  ere  she 
enter  its  enclosures  irrevocably,  both  are  thrust  aside  unheeded.  So  the 
wedding-day  comes  surely  on,  and  soon  the  once  eager,  careless  girl 
awakes  to  her  position,  and  beholds  herself  as  she  really  is — sacrificed. 
She  is  the  wife  of  one  whom  she  cannot  love ;  worse  still,  perhaps  not 
respect,  now  she  knows  him  intimately :  there  is  no  sympathy  betweea 
them ;  not  a  feeling,  not  a  taste,  it  may  be,  in  common.  j3ut  the  sacri- 
fice was  of  her  proper  choosing,  and  she  must  abide  by  it :  deliberately, 
of  her  own  free  will,  she  tied  herself  to  him,  for  better  for  worse,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  until  death  shall  them  part.  She  has  linked  herself  to 
him  by  a  chain  which  divides  her  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  every 
thought  of  her  heart  belongs,  of  right,  to  him ;  she  is  his  companion  and 
no  other's,  and  must  obey  his  behests;  at  uprising  and  down-sitting,  at 
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the  daily  meals  and  in  the  midnight  chamber,  she  is  his,  his  own,  for 
evermore.  This  fate  would  have  been  Adeline  de  Castella's  had  she  not 
met  with  Mr.  St.  John.  Without  casting  a  thought  to  the  future,  a 
regret  to  the  past^  she  consented  to  go  to  we  altar  with  M.  de  la  Chasse. 
He  was  indifferent  to  her,  but  so  were  all  others,  and  she  saw  not  that 
indifference  in  its  true  colours.     She  understood  it  now. 

A  strong  presentiment  overshadowed  Adeline  that  the  first  broaching 
of  the  subject  of  Mr.  St.  John  to  her  father  would  be  the  signal  for  their 
separation.  She  therefore  wrung  a  promise  from  her  lover  that  he 
would  be,  for  the  present,  silent ;  that  during  this  visit  of  the  baron's, 
which  was  to  last  but  a  few  days,  he  should  conlanue  to  appear  as  he  did 
now — an  acquaintance  only.  St  John  fell  in  with  her  wish,  condition- 
ally: he  had  private  reasons,  which  he  explained  to  Adeline,  for  not 
wishing  to  miJce  his  proposals  for  her  yet ;  but  he  must  be  guided,  he 
observed,  by  the  conduct  of  the  baron.  '<  If  he  should  begin  to  treat  you 
as  a  lover,  Adeline,"  he  exclaimed,  ''I  should  fling  prudence  to  the 
winds  and  step  between  you." 

*<  Oh  I  Fr^erick,  she  answered,  her  cheek  a  burning  red,  '^  endear- 
ments— ^tender  speeches — are  not  known  in  France,  in  our  class  of 
society.  Of  that,  there  is  no  fear.  The  baron  will  be  as  politely  cere- 
monious to  me  as  he  would  be  to  the  greatest  stranger." 

'^  I  shall  hate  to  see  him  even  speuiin^  with  you,  Adeline^"  was  Mr. 
St.  John's  remark.  "  Of  course  uiere  will  be  opportunity  for  that,  and 
special  opportunity,  he  being  the  only  visitor  in  the  house. 

^'  What  a  blessmg,**  thought  Adelme,  '^  if  we  could  invite  some  guests 
while  he  is  here ! — ^it  would  be  easy,  then,  never  to  find  myself  alone 
with  him."  As  she  spoke,  an  idea,  like  a  ray  of  light,  flashed  into  her 
mind — ^why  not  send  for  her  two  old  &vourite  schoolfellows  ?  She  peti- 
tioned her  mother  to  invite  them,  and,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  it  was  done. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  as  hot  and  brilliant  a  day  as  the  sun  of  July 
ever  shone  upon,  the  carriage,  containing  Rose  Darling  and  Miss  Carr, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Odesque  to  ipeet  them,  drew  up  at  the  ch&teau, 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  lions.  Mary  Carr  looked  out.  There,  on  the 
hroad  steps  where  she  had  last  seen  him,  looking  as  if  not  an  hour  had 
passed  over  his  head  since,  stood  Mr.  St.  John. 

He  assisted  them  to  alight,  and  Adeline  ran  out  to  receive  them,  so 
charmingly  lovely  in  her  white  morning  dress  and  pink  ribbons.  Ma- 
dame de  (Jastella  also  came,  and,  af^r  a  cordial  welcome,  ordered  the 
coachman  to  speed  back  with  haste  to  Odesque,  or  he  would  not  be  in 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Paris  train.  "  I  expect  my  husband  M.  de  la 
Chasse,"  she  explained,  addressing  her  visitors. 

Mary  Carr  involuntarily  looked  at  Adeline.  She  met  the  gaze,  and  a 
burning  crimson  rushed  over  her  face  and  neck.  Was  it  at  being  re- 
minded of  the  baron's  approaching  presence,  or  did  the  recollection  of 
Miss  Cair's  last  partincp  warning  occur  to  her  ? 

A  little  while  was  given  to  refreshment,  and  then  the  young  ladies 
retired  to  their  rooms,  to  unpack  and  dress  for  dinner.  Before  six,  the 
party  had  reassembled,  including  Mr.  St.  John.  They  were  in  the  yellow 
drawing-room  Tsalon  jaune),  for  that  overlooked  the  approach  to  the 
ch&teau,  thougu  it  was  a  room  kept  for  ceremony  and  rarely  used* 
The  travelers  were  momentarily  expected,  and  Adeline  was  pale  with 
agitation. 
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** Dmt  ASAV^  «aealatoa  Agnes  de  Beaufoy,  in  a  low  tooe.  ''I  wkh 
ili0  hvdU  tak»  A  mde  eiu  mwr^e.  I  had  a  lonff  mjietf  oaoe,  Mr.  8t 
Joins  nd  kaoir  ivba*  liib  gtupeoM  is.** 

^  See,  Mar  eiwIaiQiad  old  Madaaoe  de  Beatiiby,  liobbKag  to  the  win- 
dow. "^  la  not  tliat  the  eamage  ?»fo  olP,  there— at  the  tsm  hj  Ae 
windmilL" 

Itwai  theeafrioge^  and  it  eame  speedily  on :  the  aged  ejree  wete  the 
qoUceet  after  alL  Twodnfltr-looidngfigufeswereinit,  for  they  rode  widi 
it  open*  MadaaM  de  CasteUa  and  her  sister  hastened  to  tiie  hdl  to  te* 
eeire  Ae  tniTeUen,  and  the  old  Itij  thrust  her  head  ont  at  one  of  the 
windows,  as  ftr  ae  ilie  eonld  stretch  it.  Adeline  had  risen  in  agitatioi^ 
and  was  leaning  on  the  hack  of  a  chair,  eridenily  far  snpport.  HerTery 
K^  were  white*    Mr.  8t  John  advanced  and  bent  orer  her. 

^*  My  dearest  love,**  he  wUspered,  ''yon  are  ill,  and  I  daiw  not  pro* 
iect  yon  as  I  coold  wish.  Be  under  no  apprehension  of  any  nswelcooie 
soene  wicb  him,  for  sooner  than  suffer  it  I  will  declare  aU." 

He  took  up  a  flacon  of  eau  de  Cologne,  and  saturated  her  handker^ 
chief  with  it.  Mary  Carr  was  looking  on.  She  conld  not  hear  bis 
words^  hot  she  marited  his  low,  earnest  voice,  his  looks^  his  adions;  snd 
saw  bow  it  was^  from  that  hour.  '<  There  will  he  trihalatioQ  in  liie 
house,  ere  this  shall  be  orer  T  she  mentally  exclaimed :  haJb  she  did  not 
anticipate  the  deep  tribulation  that  was  indeed  to  eorae. 

The  baron  M  not  make  his  appearance  till  he  had  been  to  his  dreas* 
ing-room.  He  k>oked  veiy  presentable  when  he  came  in^  thongh  his 
hair  was  shorter  than  eter,  and  the  eurled^oot  corners  of  his  yeOow 
aoiistadke  weie  fcoger.  Hie  greetings  of  Adeline  was  in  thki  Indiion  : 
ftdvaneinff  fokskly  towards  her,  until  he  eaaie  within  three  paees^  he 
there  made  a  dead  standnitil],  and  plaeins'  his  feet  in  the  first  positio% 
as  dancmg-masters  my,  skwly  bowed  his  head  down  nearly  to  Uie 
ground,  am  in  ceremonioas  words,  **  hoped  he  had  tiie  bonoo'  oJP  findiog 
mademoiselle  hi  perfect  health."  That  was  all :  he  did  not  pmnme 
even  to  tonch  her  hand :  as  Adeline  once  said,  any  soch  fiuniiianty 
would,  in  French  sociefy,  be  deemed  the  perfection  of  bad  taste.  BxMe 
just  smothered  a  scream  of  delight  when  she  saw  the  bow,  and  gave  lb*. 
St.  John  such  a  pinch  on  the  arm,  to  make  him  k>o1^  that-  Ae  place  was 
bltie  for  dfl|yi  aft^ards.  Bnt  what  a  bow  St  John  reeeiTed  the  baron 
with,  when  they  were  introduced — distant,  haughty,  and  self«eensao«s ; 
eonsdoos  of  bis  own  soperiority.  Certainly,  in  outward  appearance^ 
there  was  a  wide  contrast,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  on  this  particular  efeoing, 
seemed  quite  aware  of  his  own  gifts  of  mind  and  person.  De  la  Chasse 
was  superbly  dressed  :  a  blue  satin  rest,  curiously-fine  linen,  all  lace  and 
embrMdeiy,  with  various  other  et  cftterair.  St.  John  was  in  his  slight 
mourning  attire ;  black  clothes,  a  plain  white  waistcoat,  and  not  a  Ut  of 
finery  about  him ;  but  he  looked,  as  Bose  Darfing  said,  fit  for  a  nrince. 

Dmner  was  announced.  The  Baron  de  la  Chasse  adranced  to  the 
aged  mistress  of  the  house,  St.  John  to  Madame  de  Castdla,  and  Signor 
de  CasteUa  to  Rose.  SCss  de  Beaufoy,  Adeline,  and  Bfary  Carr,  went 
in  torether.     It  was  a  formal  dinner,  and  Adeline  was  sick  at  heart. 

It  happened^  the  following  morning,  that  the  three  young  ladies  and 
the  baron  were  in  the  west  drawbg-room — the  one^  you  may  remen* 
bar,  (^>ening  on  the  ccdonnade— but  the  conyersation  flagged.  I>s  la 
Chasse,  though  a  sensible  man,  did  not  shine  in  that  flowing,  ready  atylt 
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of  eonversfltion,  to  eaiy  to  Mr.  St.  John,  and  Adeline  seemed  spiritless. 
Vbarf  Can*  fottted  the  room,  and  went  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  bnt 
before  she  had  been  there  five  minutes,  Rose  came  daneing  in. 

**  Where  have  yon  left  Adeline  ?*'  inquired  Miss  Carr. 

"  Where  you  did — with  the  baron.  "  I  thought  I  might  be  de  iropy 
and  so  came  awav.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  yon  may  be 
spoiling  a  scene,  all  tenderness  and  sweetmeats,  as  Charlotte  Sbgieton 
ealk  it." 

*^  Absuid,  Rose !    Remember  we  are  m  France.'' 

Much  cared  Rose  for  any  reproof.  ^'  I  say,  Mary,"  she  went  on, 
** don't  you  think  there's  something  up  with  6t  Jonn  and  Adeline? 
Did  you  see  him  whispering  last  night  to  her  at  the  piano,  while  he  was 
pretending  to  be  turning  orer  for  me  ?  It's  satistactory  to  hare  two 
strings  to  one^s  bow." 

At  this  moment  in  rushed  Adeline,  in  high  excitement. 

**  Maiy !  Rose  I — ^Rose !  dear  Maip^ !  nerer  you  leave  me  alone  with 
tiiat  man  affain  I    Promise  it— promise  it  to  me !" 

^  What  is  it?  What  has  he  done  ?"  they  cried,  in  excessive  asto* 
nUiment. 

'<  He  has  done  nothing :  it  is  not  likely  he  would.  But  I  dread  to 
be  alone  with  him,  lest  he  should  get  talking  of  the  future.  He  has  been 
inquiring,  now,  after  the  engagement«ring." 

<'  But,'*  began  Rose 

<^  Do  not  ask  me  any  questions  now,"  interrtrpted  Adeline.  ''  I  wish 
to  heaven.  Rose,  you  could  induce  the  baron  to  fkll  in  love  with  you  !" 

**  Much  obliged  for  the  transfer,"  lauffhed  Rose.  ''  Perhaps  you^ll  get 
hfaa,  first,  to  dye  those  appendages  of  his :  yellow  is  not  a  ftivourite 
odour  of  mine." 

De  la  Chasee  did  not  intend  to  remain  a  week.  He  purposed  leaving 
on  Tuesday  morning.  His  visit  passed  quietly  enough :  there  had  been 
no  break-out  between  him  and  St.  John,  but  excessive  coolness^  Had 
De  la  Chasse  been  an  Englishman,  an  explanation  coald  scarcely  have 
been  avoided ;  for  an  Englishman  would  inevitably,  by  speech,  manner, 
or  action,  have  shown  that  he  was  the  yonng  lady  s  lover.  Madame  de 
Beaufoy  gave  an  entertainment,  on  the  Monday  evenings  to  as  many 
neighbours  as  wera  within  driving  distance.  A  soir^  dansante,  the  cards 
said,  when  they  went  out. 

That  same  afternoon  the  three  young  ladies  were  in  the  western 
drawing-room  with  Madame  de  Beaufoy.  She  was  teaching  them  a  new 
•titch  of  knitting,  but,  getting  tired,  left  the  room  to  indulge  in  her 
afternoon's  nap,  which  sne  always  took.  Scarcely  had  she  quitted  it, 
when  the  Baron  entered,  and,  addressmg  Adeline,  formally  requested  her 
to  CTant  him  the  honour  of  a  fow  minutes'  conversation. 

A  strange  rising  in  the  throat;  a  dread,  that  caused  her  frame  to 
quiver ;  a  terrified,,  imploring,  bnt  unavailing  look  at  Rose  and  Mary ; 
and  the  door  closed  on  them,  and  Adeline  and  her  acknowledged  lover 
were  left  alone. 

She  need  not  have  foared.  The  baron  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  that 
he  might  not  have  said  to  her  mother.  Bnt  he  produced  firom  his  pocket 
the  engagement^ring,  which  had  been  up  to  Paris  to  be  taken  sraaUer-^ 
it  was  a  plain  cuclet  of  goId--«and  reouested  she  would  do  him  the  bonofir 
of  allowing  him  to  repli^  it  on  her  nnger. 
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Without  a  word  of  Temonstrance — ^for  what  could  she  say? — and  dck 
at  heart,  Adeline  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  haron  ventured  ceremo- 
niously to  touch  it,  while  he  slipped  on  the  ring,  in  the  very  act  and 
deed  of  which  the  door  opened,  and  into  the  room  strode  Mr.  St.  John, 
twirling  in  his  hand  a  French  marigold. 

He  saw  them  standing  together,  Adeline's  hand  stretched  out,  and 
meeting  hoth  of  his,  and  he  looked  black  as  night.  St.  John  was  of  quick 
temperament,  and  on  rare  occasions  gave  way  to  violent  explosions  of 
passion.  It  is  probahle  an  outburst  would  have  come  then,  but  the 
baron,  with  a  pohte  bow  to  Adeline,  quitted  the  room.  And  Mr.  St. 
John,  though  certain  as  man  could  well  be  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
jealousy,  gave  way  to  the  irritation  of  his  hasty  spirit 

<<  So,  Mademoiselle  de  Castella,"  he  broke  forth,  <<  you  have  been  en- 
joying a  stolen  interview  with  your  lover !  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  unintentionally  interrupted  it. 

She  turned  deprecatingly  to  him ;  she  did  not  speak,  or  defend  herself 
from  the  charge ;  but  the  look  of  anguish  on  her  countenance  was  so 
keen,  blended  with  pure,  truthful  love  for  him,  that  St  John's  better 
nature  revolted  at  the  temper  he  had  shown,  and  he  clasped  her  to  him, 
and  held  her  to  his  heart. 

"  But  they  were  cruel  words,"  she  sobbed,  as  he  whispered  his  peni- 
tence on  her  cheek,  <'  and  just  now  I  have  enough  to  bear." 

«  Let  this  be  my  peace-ofFeiing,  my  darling,"  he  said,  placing  in  her 
hand  the  French  marigold. 

St.  John  had,  long  ago,  heard  the  tale  of  the  French  marigold  in  the 
fortune-telling  cards  cUnging  to  Adeline,  and  Rose  Darling's  sombre 
prognostics  about  himself.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it  as  an 
omen  that  he  should  exercise  an  influence  over  her  ^ture  life,  he  sud — 
be  the  one  to  make  her  future  happiness.  The  flower  had  become 
endeared  to  both  of  them.  St  John  had  been  assiduously  cultivating 
them  in  the  garden  at  the  Lodge,  and  this,  that  he  now  gave  to  Adeline, 
was  the  first  which  had  blown.     He  had  plucked  it  exprassly  for  her. 

"This  ring,  Adeline,"  he  said,  drawing  it  from  her  finger.  "He 
placed  it  there,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  You  saw  him  doing  so,"  she  answered. 

St.  John  slipped  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  out  his  watch 
at  the  same  time. 

"  Give  me  back  the  ring,  Frederick." 

"  No,  Adeline.     It  shall  never  encircle  your  finger  again." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say  if  its  absence  is  notic^?  He  said  mamma 
had  given  him  permission  to  replace  it     She  will  be  sure  to  ask." 

"  Say  anything.  That  it  fell  off — or  wear  a  glove  till  evening.  I 
will  then  tell  you  what  to  do.     I  cannot  stay  longer  now." 

When  Mary  Carr  was  dressed  for  the  evening  ball,  she  went  into 
Adeline's  room.  Louise  was  putting  the  finishing  strokes  to  her  young 
lady's  toilette,  and  very  satisfactory  they  were,  when  Madame  de  Castella 
entered,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small  circular  case. 

"  Look  here,  Adeline,"  she  said,  opening  it  and  displaying  a  costly 
bracelet,  one  of  beauty  and  finish  so  rare,  that  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  it 
Exquisitely  wrought,  fine  gold  links,  in  the  different  crossings  of  which 
were  inserted  brUliants  of  the  purest  water,  with  pendant  chains  shining 
with  brilliants  and  gold. 
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^'  Ohy  mamma!'*  uttered  Adeline,  <'  what  a  lovely  bracelet !" 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  Adeline.     It  is  yours." 

"  Ciel !''  ejaculated  Louise,  in  her  admiration. 

^'  Mamma,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?"  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  jewel. 

*^  You  need  not  thank  me  at  all,  Adeline.  It  is  the  baron's  present. 
Make  your  acknowledgments  to  him." 

Adeline  dropped  the  bracelet  as  if  it  had  been  a  serpent,  and,  but  for 
Mary  Carres  quickness,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Madame  de 
Castella  thought  it  was  an  accident. 

'^  Don't  be  careless,  child.     Put  it  on.     You  must  wear  it  to-night." 

'*  Oh,  no,  no,  mamma !"  she  returned,  her  cheek  flushing.  Not  to* 
night." 

^'  What  nonsense  I"  exclaimed  her  mother ;  ^'  you  are  as  shy  as  a  child. 
When  the  baron  presented  it  to  me  for  you,  he  said,  '  Un  petit  cadeau 
pour  ce  soir.'     Clasp  it  on,  Louise." 

^'  Mamma,"  she  implored,  a  deal  more  energetically  than  Madame  de 
Castella  thought  the  case  could  demand,  '^  do  not  oblige  me  to  appear  in 
this  bracelet  to-night." 

'^  Adeline,  I  insist  on  its  being  worn.  Persons  who  know  you  less 
well  than  we  do,  would  suspect  that  affectation,  more  than  delicacy, 

Erompted  your  refusal  to  wear  a  g^t  from  one  who  will  soou  be  your 
usband." 

"  Not  my  husband  yet,"  faltered  Adeline.     "  Not  till  next  year." 

*'  Indeed  he  will,  Adelhie,"  sud  Madame  de  Castella.  *<  Before  we  go 
to  the  South." 

Her  colour  came  and  went  painfully,  and  she  sat  down,  gasping  out, 
"  We  go  to  the  South  in  two  months." 

'^Dear  child,"  laughed  Madame  de  Castella,  '^  don't  look  so  scared. 
There's  no  reason  for  it :  a  wedding  is  quite  an  eveiy-day  affair,  I  can 
assure  you.     This  week  I  shall  write  to  order  your  trousseau." 

Louise  fastened  the  bracelet  on  Adeline's  arm,  and  she  went  down  to 
the  reception-rooms  like  one  in  a  dream.  If  the  younger  guests,  as  they 
gazed  on  her  excessive  beauty,  could  but  have  read  the  bitter  despair  of 
her  feelings,  the  strife  and  struggle  within,  they  would  have  envied  her 
less.  A  single  string  of  pearls  confined  her  hair  from  her  brow,  serving, 
instead  of  combs,  to  keep  the  long  curls  in  their  place,  and  she  wore  a 
pearl  necklace ;  no  other  ornament,  save  this  conspicuous  bracelet  of  De 
la  Chasse's.  JBut  in  the  bosom  of  her  white  dress,  almost  hidden  by  its 
trimmings  of  lace,  was  enshrined  St.  John's  French  marigold. 

The  guests  had  nearly  all  arrived,  and  Adeline  had  done  her  best  to- 
wards greeting  them,  when,  in  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  colonnade, 
the  baron  came  up  to  her.  She  was  longing  for  a  breath  of  the  evening 
air — as  if  that  would  cool  the  brow's  inward  fever  1 

^'  Permit  me  to  exchange  this  flower  with  the  one  you  have  there, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  white  camelia  of  rare  beauty. 
And,  with  a  light,  quick  touch,  he  removed  the  French  marigold  from 
the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Did  De  la  Chasse  suspect  who  had  been  the  donor  of  that  cherished 
French  marigold  ?  Did  he  remember  seeing  it  in  St.  John's  hand  that 
same  morning?  It  is  impossible  to  tell;  but  he  seemed  more  urgent 
over  ibis  trifling  matter  than  a  Frenchman  in  general  allows  himself 
to  be. 
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^*  Sir,  yoa  focget  yonndf  T  exclaimed  Adeline,  angry  to  ex<dtement. 
«  Return  me  my  flower." 

« It  18  unsuitable,  mademoLielle,''  he  rejoined,  retaining  bis  hold  of  the 
French  mangold*  "  A  vulgai^  03:dinary  garden-flower  u  not  in  accord- 
ance with  your  drew  to«nigbt-H)r  witii  you." 

*^  You  presume  upon  our  relative  situations,"  retorted  Adeline,  pushing 
aside  the  white  camelia,  and  struggling  to  keep  down  her  anger  and  her 
tears.    ^'  Do  not  insult  me,  sir,  but  give  me  back  my  own  flower.** 

<<What  is  all  this?"  demanded  H.  de  Castella,  who  had  come  iqp. 
^'  Adeline,  you  are  excited." 

*^  I  have  incurred  your  daughter's  displeasure^  it  woukL  seem,  nr,"  ex- 
plained the  baron,  showing  symptoms  of  ex<ntement  in  his  turn.  ^'  Made- 
moiselle appeared  in  the  rooms  wearing  this  flower<— a  w<Mrthless,  common 
garden-flower! — and  because  I  wish^  to  present  her  with  one  nK>re 
suitable,  she  seems  to  imply  that  I  only  do  it  by  way  of  insult.  I  don't 
understand,  ma  foi  1" 

<<  Nor  I,"  zetumed  Signer  de  Castella.  ^'  Take  the  cameKa,  Adeline,'^ 
he  added,  sternly  and  coldly.     ^'  Caprice  and  coquetry  are  benettth  y<mj* 

The  baron  put  the  camelia  in  her  now  unresisting  hand,  and  amused 
himself  with  pulling  to  pieces  the  petals  of  the  ower  flower.  Adeline 
burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  darted  on  to  the  colonnade.* 

And  all  about  a  stupid  French  marigold  I 

^*  Let  her  go  and  have  a  cry  to  herself"  sud  M.  de  Castella,  walking 
off  with  the  baron;  <'it  will  bring  her  to  reason.  The  coquetry  of 
women  passes  belief.  They  are  all  alike.  It  appears  I  was  mistaken 
when  I  deemed  my  daughter  an  exception." 

Adeline,  in  her  tears  and  excitement,  rushed  across  the  lawn.  It  was 
certainly  a  senseless  thing  to  cry  about,  but,  just  then,  a  straw  would 
have  ruffled  her  equanimity.  She  had  been  compelled  to  wear  the  hated 
bracelet ;  she  had  been  told  that  she  would  vei^  speedily  be  the  wife  of 
De  la  Chasse ;  she  had  stood  by  him,  recognised,  by  the  crowd  of  guests 
as  his  future  wife ;  and,  blended  with  all  this,  was  a  keen  sensation  of 
disappointment  at  the  non*a|^earance  of  Mr.  St  John*  She  stood  with 
her  forehead  pressed  afunst  the  bark  of  a  tree,  sobbbg  alond  in  her 
anguish  where  none  could  hear  her.  Presently,  her  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  and  she  prepared  to  dart  further  away  :  but  they  were  some 
that  she  knew  and  loved  too  welL  He  was  coming  along  the  shrubbery 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  she  stood  out,  and  confionted  him. 

''Why,  Adeline r*  he  exclidmed,  in  astonishment.  And  then,  the 
niomentary  restraint  on  her  feelings  being  removed,  she  fell  forward  in 
his  arms,  and  sobbed  aloud  with  redoubled  violenoe. 

^'Oh,  Adeline,  what  ails  you?  What  has  happened?  Be  calm,  be 
calm,  my  only  love !  I  am  by  your  side  now :  wnat  grief  is  there  that  I 
cannot  soothe  away  ?" 

He  became  quite  alarmed  at  her  paroxysm  of  grief,  and,  half  leadiag, 
half  carrying  her  to  the  nearest  bench,  seated  her  there  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  held  her  gently  to  him,  and  spoke  not  a  word  until 
she  was  calmer. 

By  degrees  she  told  him  all.  The  gift  of  the  bracelet,  her  mother's 
threats  of  the  coming  marriage— ^reatf  they  sounded  to  Adeline— and 
the  dispute  with  the  baron.  Adeline  did  not  say  what  flower  it  was  she 
was  so  anxious  to  retain,  whose  loss  had  so  grieved  her:  she  could  never, 
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until  she  should  be  indeed  his,  tell  him  how  pasnonately  and  entirely  she 
loved.  But  St«  John  divined  all :  he  required  no  telling.  And  yet, 
knowing  this,  knowing,  as  he  did,  how  her  heart  was  bound  up  in  nis, 
how  could  be,  but  n  few  weeks  later,  doubt,  or  fvofess  to  doubt,  of  this 
enduring  love  ?" 

^  Adeiina/'  he  said,  ^^  I  have  done  very  wrong;  wrong  by  you,  wrong 
by  mysdf,  wrcmg  by  De  la  Chaase.  I  ought  to  have  declared  aU  be&>ra 
he  put  his  foot  in  the  eh&teau.     I  will  do  ao  to-morrow  znozning.'* 

^*  Frederiok,  remember  your  promise.'* 

"  It  must  be  done,  Adeline.  You  know  what  my  own  motives  were 
in  wishiug  to  remain  silent  yet  a  few  weeks.  But  to  have  you  looked 
upon  as  his  destined  wife— subjected  to  wear  his  presents-^-compelled  to 
appear  in  a  false  position — this  shall  not  be.  Neither  did  I  loiow  the 
marriage  was  being  hastened  on.'' 

*^  He  goes  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  immediate  danger  will  be  over,*' 
she  urged,  '^  Do  not  yet  speak  words  that  may  lead  to  our  separation. 
Let  us  have  another  week  or  two  for  consideration,  and  of  happiness." 

<(  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  indulge  these  gbomy  antieipations,"  he 
rejoined ;  *'  why  think  that  my  speakbg  to  M.  de  Castella  wUl  be  the 
knell  <^  our  hopes*  Believe  me,  Adeline,  the  St  Johns  are  not  aceus- 
tomed  to  find  their  overtures  for  an  alliance  despised :  they  have  mated 
with  the  noblest  in  their  own  land." 

''  Oh,  Frederick !  it  is  not  that — ^you  know  it  is  not  But— hark !" 
she  suddenly  said,  ''  there  are  footsteps!  If  it  sbouU  be  papal — or  Dela 
Chasse!" 

<'  And  what  if  it  be  ?"  he  returned,  drawins^  her  hand  within  his  arm, 
and  raising  himself  to  his  haughty  height :  <*  I  will  explain  all  now ;  and 
tell  them  you  are  doing  no  wrong  or  harm  in  bong  here,  for  tiiat  you  are 
my  affianoed  wife." 

But  the  footsteps,  whoseyer  they  were,  passed  off  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  St  John  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  they  strolled  on, 
talking  till  they  came  to  the  borders  of  tiie  lake.  It  was  nearly  as  light 
as  day,  waam  and  beautifuL  Whke,  fleeisy  obuds  floated  around  the 
moon,  and  Adeline,  as  she  looked  on  the  peaceful  scene^  became  calmer* 

*'  What  made  you  so  late  ?''  she  suddenly  asked. 

**  I  have  bean  to  Odes<][oe,"  and,  as  he  answered,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  paper,  which  Adeline  soon  saw  containad  a  plain  gold 
ring.  He  took  bar  hand,  and  proceeded  to  place  it  on  her  finger,  speak- 
bg  solemn  words : 

<^  With  this  ring  I  will  thee  wed,  witii  my  body  I  thee  worship,  with 
all  my  worldly  goc^  I  will  thee  endow,  until  death  us  do  part ;  and  tbns 
do  I  plight  unto  thee  my  troth." 

She  knew  that  the  slightly-altered  words  were  in  die  English  IVo- 
testant  marriage  service,  for  she  had  heard  Rose,  and  some  of  the  other 
school-girls,  repeat  them  over  in  their  thoughtiess  pastime ;  and  there 
was  also  a  solemnity  about  Mr.  St.  John's  manner  which  awed  her  feel- 
ings. The  tears  of  deep  emotion  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  her  frame  trembled : 
she  could  scarcely  have  felt  more  had  she  indeed  been  kneeling  with  him 
before  the  holy  altar. 

<'  Take  care  of  it,  Adeline,"  he  whimpered.  <^  Let  none  remove  it  m  I 
removed  the  other.    It  shall  be  your  wedding-ring." 

*^  It  is  not  his  ring  ?" 
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*'  His  !  Look  here,  Adeline." 

He  took  the  other  ring  from  his  pocket,  as  he  spoke.  It  was  cut  m 
two  parts,  and  he  threw  them  into  the  lake. 

'<  There  goes  his  ring,  Adeline.     May  his  pretensions  go  with  it** 

''  It  is  for  this  you  have  been  to  Odesque  T 

'<  It  is.  Now  they  cannot  question  you ;  and  they  may  think  it  his, 
if  they  will.     The  time  will  80<m  come  when  they  will  be  undeoeiyed." 

They  turned  towards  the  house,  neither  caring  that  Adeline's  absence 
should  be  prolonged  so  as  to  be  noticed.  She  continued  to  give  utterance 
to  her  suspense  and  fears. 

^'  If  mamma  could  but  be  stopped  from  ordering  the  trousseau !  But  I 
dare  not  hint  so  to  her." 

<<  Where  is  the  necessity  of  any  hint  ?"  he  asked,  significantly. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  caught  the  fond  smile,  full  of  meaning,  on 
his  &oe,  apparent  in  the  moonlight. 

"  The  things  ordered  and  intended  for  Madame  De  la  Chasse — will 
they  not  do  equally  well  for  Mrs.  Frederick  St  John  ?" 

"  Oh — ^but ^  she  hesitated,  her  downcast  fiace  wearing  a  higher 

colour,  '<  it  is  so  early — nothing  will  be  wanted  yet." 

<<  Indeed  they  will.  Do  you  think,  my  darling,''  he  added,  laughingly, 
'<  they  would  let  me  take  you  to  the  South,  without  our  first  bmg 
married!" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  the  South,"  she  quickly  said. 

**  Yes,  Adeline.  I  mean  to  make  it  our  wedding  tour,  and  winter 
there." 

'*  I  am  quite  well  now,"  she  repeated.  **  1  need  not  go  to  the  South 
at  all." 

'*  The  medical  men  pronounced  it  necessary  for  your  health,  your  parents 
also  consider  it  to  be  essential :  do  you  think,  my  love,  I  should  be  less 
careful  of  you  than  they  ?  And  even  if  it  be  a  superfluous  precaution,  you 
would  not  be  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  passing  a  whole  winter  with  me 
alone.'' 

Dismayed !  To  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  with  him,  and  for  a 
whole  life.  Father — mother — country — home — ^what  were  they  all  now, 
in  comparison  with  him  ? 

As  they  emerged  to  the  open  lawn,  a  dark  figure  crossed  their  path, 
and  Adeline  shrank  at  being  seen  thus  alone  with  Mr.  St  John.  It  was 
Father  Marc,  the  officiating  priest  of  the  little  neighbouring  chapel,  and 
the  family  confessor.  He  merely  said  '^  Bon  scnr,  mon  enfant,"  and  took 
off  his  hat  to  Mr.  St.  John.  The  latter  coolly  raised  his  own :  the  priest 
was  no  favourite  of  his. 

Adeline  glided  onwards  to  a  side  door,  that  she  might  gain  her  cham- 
ber, and  see  what  she  could  do  towards  removing  the  traces  of  emotion 
from  her  face  ;  whilst  Mr.  St.  John  strode  round  to  the  front  entrance, 
and  rang  such  a  peal  upon  the  tinkling  old  bell  that  it  brought  all  the 
servants  to  the  door,  on  the  run. 

And,  as  Adeline  stood  that  night  by  his  side  in  the  brilliant  ball-room, 
and  watched  the  admiration  his  ^fts  of  person  and  mind  excited,  and 
saw  the  cordial  regard  in  which  her  father  held  him,  and  remembered  his 
high  lineage  and  connexions,  and  the  fortune  and  position  that  must  even- 
tually be  his,  she  almost  felt  as  if  overtures  for  her  from  such  a  man  could 
never  be  declined.     We  shall  see. 
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THE  EMPEROE  NICHOLAS. 

Russia  reckons  three  historical  dynasties — the  first  commencing 
\7ith  Ruriky  a  prince  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  the  second,  that 
of  the  Grand-Princess  of  Wolodomir,  commencing  in  1167  with 
Andrew  Yourewitch^  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace ;  the  third, 
that  of  the  House  of  Romanoff,  commencing  in  1613  with  Michael, 
and  numbering  among  its  descendants  Peter  the  Great,  who  or- 
ganised agunst  Europe  that  great  destructive  power,  known  as  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  reformed  his  country  with  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  sceptre.  He  was  the  Baal  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Nicholas  I.  was  the  ninth  of  ten  children  of  Paul  I. — ^who  was 
strangled  in  his  own  scarf  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March, 
1801 — ^by  his  second  marriage  with  Maria  Feodorowna,  of  Wur- 
temberg,  and  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  June  (old  style),  1796,  at 
Gatschina,  near  St.  Petersburg.  No  demonstrations  of  joy,  be- 
yond those  of  an  official  character,  were  made  at  his  birth.  Why 
should  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  empire  had  been  already 
divided,  by  Catherine  U.,  between  his  two  elder  brothers^  Alex- 
ander and  Constantine.  Alexander  was  destined  by  her  to  be  the 
Czar  of  Russia;  Constantine,  Emperor  of  Greece;  and  with  these 
views  she  had  provided  for  the  education  of  the  two  grand-dukes. 
On  Nicholas  she  had  no  such  boon  to  confer,  nor  was  she  enabled 
to  form  any  plan  regarding  his  future,  he  being  but  four  months 
old  when  she  died. 

The  boy  Nicholas  was  not  five  years  of  age  when  the  night 
palace  murder  made  him  an  orphan.  His  brother  Alexander  was 
enthroned,  and  took  the  oath  at  the  hands  of  his  father's  assassins, 
having  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  having  been  in  the  room 
immediately  below  at  the  time  it  was  perpetrated.  The  empress, 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  intelligence,  superintended  the  education 
of  Nicholas,  which  she  committed  to  General  de  Lambsdorff,  who 
was  assisted,  amongst  others,  by  the  Countess  de  Lieven,  the  phi- 
lologist Addun^,  l£e  councillor  Stork,  and  Dupuget  of  Lausanne. 
Nicholas  showed  no  inclination  for  deep  study ;  ms  tastes  seemed 
to  be  for  military  life  and  modem  languages,  and  especially  for 
music,  in  which  he  was  early  so  skilful  as  to  be  able  to  compose 
several  parade  marches. 

When  the  French  invasion  took  place,  Nicholas  was  too  joung 
to  take  part  in  the  noble  defence  which  Russia  made,  or  to  join  in 
those  great  military  operations  which  ultimately  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  and  the  occupation  of  his  capital.  The  year 
1814  giving  peace  to  the  Continent,  Nicholas  availed  himseu  of 
the  free  egress  opened  to  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe ;  that  of  St.  James's  amongst  others.    In  July,  1817,  he 
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married  Maria  Charlotte,  or  Charlotte  Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  .the  present  king. 
The  royal  bridegroom  was  hardly  twenty-one,  the  bride  some 
years  younger.  In  aocordance  with  the  kw  of  Russia,  she  had 
previously  adopted  the  Gteek  religion,  and  with  it  the  names  of 
Alexandra  Feodorowna.  There  was  a  strong  resemblance  between 
the  youthful  pAir  in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  mind  and 
in  character.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  are — 1st,  Alexander,  bom 
on  the  29th  of  April^  1818*;  2nd,  Maria,  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Leuchtenberg ;  3rd^  Olga,  Princess  of  Wurt^nbe^ ;  4th,  Oon- 
stantine,  bom  on  the  21st  of  September,  1827 ;  5th,  Nicholas, 
bom  on  the  8th  of  August,  1831 ;  and  6ih,  and  lastly,  Michael, 
bom  on  the  25th  of  October,  1832. 

A  few  moments  before  dying  at  Ta^mrog,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der raised  himself  upon  his  bed  and  designated  Nicholas  Paulowitch 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  The  Gnnd-Duke  Constantine  had 
previously  renounced  in  his  favour,  from  motives  upon  which 
history  throws  no  sufficient  light.  Nicholas  is  accused  of  a  two- 
fold degree  of  dissimulation  upon  this  occasion :  in  the  first  place, 
in  assuming  ignorance  of  the  deed  of  resignation ;  and  the  second, 
in  affecting  unwillingness  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  accession  to  dke  throne  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  pro- 
ceeding unfraught  with  trouble  and  danger.  A  vast  conspiracy, 
composed  of  two  classes — the  dreamers  of  a  republic,  and  the  old 
Russian  party,  the  sup^rters  of  Gonstantine— had  existed  for  some 
time.  It  now  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The  soldiers  shouted 
alternately,  *' Hurrah,  Constantine !  Hurrah,  Constituzia!"  The 
latter,  according  to  the  author  of  *'  Revelations  of  Russia,"  thej 
believed  to  be  the  name  of  ConstantineV  wife  I  The  insurrection 
was  not  stayed  without  sacrifice  of  life.  After  a  plentifid  use  of 
grape-shot,  when  the  Neva  had  received  the  dead,  and  the  living 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  executioner,  Nicholas  confronted  per- 
sonally a  few  veterans  who  still  held  together  on  Isaac-place,  and, 
in  a  firm,  martial  tone,  bade  them  return  to  their  ranks,  obey,  and 
down  upon  their  knees  1  *^  How  sad  a  commencement  of  my 
reign,"  he  is  said  to  hare  observed,  with  much  emotion,  on  his 
return  to  his  palace ;  but  five  scafiblds  were  erected  on  the  espla- 
nade of  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  thirty-six  nobles  were 
executed,  and  eighty-five  sent  to  Siberia,  before  the  emperor  con- 
sidered himself  firmly  seated  on  his  throne. 

The  only  other  conspiracy  that  broke  out  under  Nicholas's  reign 
was  that  of  the  military  colonies  of  the  south.  The  leader  of  this 
conspiracy  was  Colonel  Paul  Pestel;  he  was  seconded  by  the 
brothers  Mouravief,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  malcontents  of 
Poland.  Luckily  for  Nicholas,  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the 
soldiers,  further  finding  that  the  views  of  the  conspirators  did  not 
accord  with  theirs,  the  whole  thing  miscarried.    This  time  Nicho- 
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las,  who  had  shown  himself  pitiless  in  1825,  spared  most  of  those 
who  were  compromised,  .excepting  the  ringleaders. 

Only  a  few  months  had  passed  after  the  conspiracy,  when  the 
Empress-Dowaser  Elizabeth  was  laid  in  the  tomb  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  the  side  of  him  whom  she  had  so  faithfully  loved.  Her 
death  delayed  the  coronation  of  Nicholas,  which  was  not  celebrated 
until  the  3rd  of  September,  1826.  The  Grand-Dake  Const antine, 
believing  the  coronation  to  have  been  fixed  for  the  15th,  had  arrived 
from  Warsaw  the  day  before,  without  having  apprised  his  brother 
of  his  intention.  An  aide-de-camp  hastened  to  announce  him  to 
the  Czar.  Nicholas,  who  was  employed  in  dressing,  and  thought 
that  the  visitor  was  his  brother  Micnael,  the  grand-duke  would 
have  excused  himself  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  aide-de-camp 
seemed  embarrassed.  Nicholas  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  and 
the  officer  answered  to  the  look  '^  The  Czarowitch.'  The  emperor 
ran,  with  a  joyful  exclamation,  to  meet  his  brother;  Constantine 
seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  with  a  low  bow;  but  Nicholas,  em- 
bracing him  warmly,  made  the  deepest  protestations  of  respect  and 
gratitude.  Schnitzler,  from  whom  the  above  is  somewhat  abbre- 
viated, describes  the  coronation,  with  its  magnificent  attendant 
pageantry,  at  full  length. 

The  genius  of  peace  certainly  did  not  seem  to  smile  on  Nicholas. 
Hardly  had  the  excitement  subsided  which  was  caused  by  the  two- 
fold conspiracies,  when,  by  an  imperial  manifesto,  war  was  declared 
against  rersia,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  so-called 
province  of  Elizabethpol  by  Abbas  Mirza,  heir  to  the  Persian 
Crown.  After  a  campaign  of  eighteen  months  a  treaty  was  signed, 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1828,  by  which  the  Ehanat  of  Erivan 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  besides  an  indemnity  of  20,000,000  roubles. 
General  Paskiewitch,  who  had  the  merit  of  obtaining  an  issue 
so  advantageous  to  his  country,  was  rewarded  with  tibe  title  •  of 
D'Erivan,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Bnssia,  Erivanski;  and,  after 
the  second  conquest  of  Poland,  the  same  officer  was  made  Prince  of 
Warsaw  and  Lieutenant  of  the  IGngdom  of  Poland. 

The  Greek  insurrection,  to  which  the  policy  of  Alexander  had 
secretly  contributed,  served  to  extend  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
the  East;  and  in  1828  war  was  declared  between  the  young 
Emperor  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  consequence,  as  Nicholas 
asserted,  of  the  Sultan  having  occasioned  insurrection  among  the 
Circassian  tribes,  interrupted  peace  with  Servia,  and  encouraged 
the  outbreak  of  Persia.  Great  was  the  amazement  and  horror  of 
the  Turks  when,  in  1829,  a  Russian  army,  under  General  Die- 
bitch,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Balkan — the  Hsemus  of  ancient 
Greece — ^and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople.  The  Os- 
manlis  were  c6mpletely  humbled,  and  a  temporary  peace  was  pur- 
chased at  an  ignoble  price.  The  Czar's  protection  of  Greece  and 
of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte  was  acunitted ;  the  authority  of 
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Nicholas  in  WaUachia  and  Moldavia  recognised ;  and  the  Dar- 
danelles were  thrown  open.  At  the  same  time  the  prostrate  Turks 
were  to  pay  an  indemnification  of  12,000,000  of  Dutch  ducats, 
and  all  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  left  side  of  the  Danube  were 
to  be  razed  to  the  ^und. 

The  revolution  m  France,  in  1830,  imparted  for  the  time  a 
more  wary  policy  to  the  Russian  autocrat.  He  was  led  by  that 
signal  lesson  to  despots  to  moderate  his  career  of  ambition  and 
aggnindisement.  Nicholas  even  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  Louis 
Philippe,  in  answer  to  one  in  which  the  King  of  the  Barricades 
announced  his  accession  to  the  throne.  But  he  in  reality  medi* 
tated  mischief.  The  seizure  of  state  papers  at  Warsaw,  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  and  a  letter  to  the  Czar 
from  Lubecki,  the  minister  of  finance,  produced  before  the  French 
'^  Chambre"  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1831,  by  La  Fayette,  show 
that  a  war  with  France  was  premeditated,  if  not  resolved  upon. 

But  if  so,  the  revolution  that  broke  out  in  Poland,  as  a  sequence 
of  that  in  France,  diverted  the  emperor's  attention  to  difficulties 
nearer  home.  England  and  France  preserved  a  very  impolitic 
neutrality,  whilst  Austria  and  Prussia  aided  the  Czar  m  crushing 
the  insurgent  patriots,  and  destroying  a  reviving  nationality.  After 
an  heroic  resistance  Poland  was  reconquered,  the  Russians  entered 
Warsaw,  and  an  iron  despotism  was  substituted  for  the  semblance 
of  constitutional  government  which  had  been  previously  permitted 
to  exist.  A  citadel  was  built  on  the  heights  above  Warsaw;  and 
when,  in  1835,  the  citizens  went  out  to  compliment  the  Czar, 
pointing  to  the  citadel,  he  exclaimed,  ''  You  see  that  fortress ;  if 

i^ou  stir,  I  will  order  your  whole  city  to  be  destroyed:  I  will  not 
eave  one  stone  upon  another ;  and  when  it  is  destroyed  it  will  not 
be  rebuilt  by  me." 

''The  Russian  government  resolved  on  making  examples  of 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  this  insurrection:  the  population 
of  Warsaw  was  invited  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  justice,  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  garrison  being  put  under  arms,  and  the 
artillerymen,  with  lighted  matches,  standing  beside  their  pieces, 
which  were  pointed  on  the  crowd  to  prevent  a  rescue.  The  citizens 
poured  out  oy  thousands,  the  mournful  silence  of  the  multitude 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  merry  tunes  played  in  defiance  of 
popular  feeling  by  the  Russian  military  band  as  the  prisoners  were 
brought  forth  to  die;  when  they  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  the  vast 
and  sympathising  crowd  fell  on  their  knees  with  one  accord,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  victims  about  to  suffer  I 

"  A  Polish  lady  had  through  peculiar  interest  been  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  her  son,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
suspicion;  she  was  led  to  his  cell,  and  admitted  to  speak  with  him 
only  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  on  condition  of  remaining 
blindfolded.    *  Oh !  my  child,'  said  she,  mournfully,  « how  hard  it 
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is  that  I  cannot  see  jou  T  ^  It  is  well  you  cannot,  mother/  replied 
the  prisoner,  in  a  voice  so  altered  by  suffering  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognisable,  ^  for  you  would  not  know  your  son !'  He  dared  say 
no  more,  and  the  unhappy  parent  was  led  out;  her  imagination 
harrowed  by  the  cruelties  she  concluded  to  have  been  practised  on 
her  child."^       ^ 

The  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality  and  the  destruction  of 
Polish  freedom  had  scarcely  been  achieved,  when,  as  if  in  vindica* 
tion  of  an  outraged  justice,  the  cholera  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg 
(1831-32),  and  that  as  a  most  fearful  plague  and  scourge.  In  few 
places  was  it  more  fatal,  and  nowhere  was  it  the  cause  of  so  much 
superstitious  and  barbarous  feeling.  Never,  since  the  middle 
ages,  was  a  great  and  civilised  city  so  near  the  point  of  utter 
destruction.  The  whole  population  had  assembled  in  the  vast 
square  of  the  Sennaia,  bent  upon  the  extermination  of  Germans, 
Poles,  Jews,  and  all  strangers  alike.  The  emperor,  according  to 
some  versions  of  the  tale,  was  as  irresolute  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sanguinary  insurrection  which  heralded  his  advent  to  the 
throne.  But  at  length  he  was  induced  to  go  forth  in  his  drosky; 
and  being  driven  into  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  same  resource  as  on  previous  occasions:  *'  Down  upon  your 
knees  T'  he  cried  out,  with  a  loud,  commanding  voice,  *'  and  ask 
pardon  of  God ;  for  it  is  He  who  strikes  you  and  punishes  you." 
The  people,  who  confound  the  Divinity  and  the  Czar  in  one  and 
the  same  image,  went  down  upon  their  knees,  as  they  were  bade 
to  do,  and  wept  tears  of  repentance.  And,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do. 

The  advance  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  army,  under  Ibrahim,  to 
Koniyah,  in  1832,  gave  to  Bussia  an  excuse  for  establishing  an 
army  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  forcing  new  concessions  from  the 
tottering  Porte.  From  that  period — the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi — the  under  current  of  Russian  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  has  been  incessant,  and  can  be  traced  till  it 
reached,  in  1853,  that  point  which  has  brought  about  the  arming 
of  the  West  to  support  the  crumbling  empire  of  the  Osmanlis. 

In  1840,  a  new  excuse  for  a  second  occupation  by  the  Russians, 
and  further  concessions  to  the  autocrat,  }^>on  the  renewed  war 
with  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  at  Nizib, 
was  averted  in  the  most  sagacious  and  timely  manner  by  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Ponsonby  taking  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Syria  and  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  to  the  Sultan,  in 
their  own  hands.  The  move  nearly  entailed  a  war  with  France, 
owing  to  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  Thiers,  who  would  have 

*  Russia  and  her  Czars.  By  E.  J.  Brabazon.  Robert  Theobald.  A  well- 
tixned  little  book,  from  which  as  much  information  can  be  obtained  regarding 
the  history  of  Russia  in  an  hour  or  two's  reading,  as  from  more  ponderous 
tomes  in  as  many  days. 
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sacrificed  Turkey  to  the  Czar  rather  than  that  the  Egyptians 
should  have  lost  Syria.  The  practical  wisdom  of  Louis  rhilippe 
and  of  his  able  adviser,  Guizot^  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  better 
policy,  and  the  fruits  thereof  are  now  seen  in  France  and  England 
fighting  side  by  nde  in  defence  of  the  Sultan. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  political  earthquake  in  1848  which 
shook  half  the  thrones  of  Continental  Europe,  uie  Emperor  Nicholas 
alone  seemed  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  shock;  or,  rather,  he 
had  reduced  his  subjects  to  such  a  state  of  utter  mental  prostration, 
that  the  rebound  could  not  reach  his  dominions.  Although  he 
did  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  when  it 
was  required,  still  he  was  prudent  enough  to  seek  no  pretext  for 
interference  in  the  affidrs  of  other  states,  nor  did. lie  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  confusion  into  which  other 
countries  were  thrown.  The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
during  those  eventful  and  perilous  years,  from  1848  to  1851^ 
raised  him  higher  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons  than  he  had 
ever  stood  before;  and  led  to  his  being  well  received  in  this 
country  during  the  short  time  that  he  came  to  feel  his  way  in  a 
partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  was,  indeed,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,  sovereigns 
of  Europe ;  and  those  even  who  detested  his  despotic  government 
could  not  deny  his  sagacity. 

*'  Nicholas,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  in  his  work,  ^'  Russia 
in  1839" — "  Nicholas  forgets  his  majesty  only  in  domestic  life, 
where  he  is  reminded  that  man  has  his  happiness  independent  of 
state  duties."  His  domestic  habits  were  simple,  and  exhibited,  as 
in  his  pertinacity  in  sleeping  on  straw,  certain  remnants  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  Yladimirs  and  Ivans,  and  of  his  own  ancestors^ 
Mikhail  Romanofi*and  Peter  the  Great. 

*•  He  rises  early,"  writes  Mr.  Brabazon,  "  and  goes  soon  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  having  taken  a  short  walk.  Tne  most  scrupu- 
lous order  reigns  in  his  study,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with 
pictures  of  regimental  costumes;  the  furniture  is  elegant,  nowhere 
exhibiting  a  trace  of  useless  ornaments.  The  dinner  meal  usually 
takes  but  little  time,  for  it  is  served  quickly,  and  the  dishes  are 
comparatively  few;  the  Czar  eats  heartily,  but  is  very  moderate  in 
his  drink;  he  neither  smokes  nor  takes  snuff;  in  the  evening  he 
has  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea,  and  spends  iJie  interval  till  bed- 
time at  some  favourite  game.  He  shows  kindness  and  affection  to 
the  Empress;  when  her  delicate  health  confines  her  to  her  apart- 
ment he  frequently  visits  her  there,  and  during  the  burning  of  the 
winter  palace  in  1836,  on  hearing  from  Count  Qzloff  that  the  fire 
was  about  to  reach  the  imperial  private  cabinet,  he  promptly 
directed  that  his  portfolio  should  be  saved :  it  was  the  only  posses- 
sion there  about  which  he  gave  any  order.  *  Save  only  my  port- 
folio,' said  he;  '  it  contains  the  letters  of  the  EmpreaSi  which  she 
wrote  me  during  our  engagement.*  " 
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There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  in  his  family  circle  the 
despotic  manners  and  *'  corporalism/'  or  military  precision,  of  the 
emperor,  interfered  with  that  ease  which  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 

Einess  of  domestic  life.  Dress,  occupations,  and  visits,  were  regu- 
ited  in  the  imperial  palace  as  absolutely  as  in  the  order  of  the 
dayof  a  well-disciplined  garrison. 

The  Duke  de  Leuchtenber^  was  several  times  placed  under 
arrest  for  not  having  buttoned  his  coat  according  to  rule. 

^'  A  dark  and  irritatii^  disquietude,"  says  Morell,  in  his  "  Russia 
as  It  Is,"  ^'  made  Nicholas  desire  to  be  always  moving  about  from 
place  to  place.  He  travelled  quickly  and  often ;  rest  was  tire- 
some to  him ;  reflection  oppressive ;  and  thought  would  drive 
him  mad." 

''  In  his  court,  the  conduct  of  Nicholas  is  still  more  despotic 
than  in  his  family.  A  curious  instance  of  his  expectation,  that  even 
nature  herself  must  bend  to  his  will,  occurred  one  day  whilst  he 
was  walking  through  the  botanic  gardens  with  Professor  Ledebuhr. 
'  All  these  nower-pots,  professor,'  said  he,  '  ought  to  be  the  same:' 
meaning  that  the  plants  should  range  like  soldiers  on  parade. 
^  How  could  that  be/  inquired  the  professor,  '  unless  the  plants 
were  cut  down?'  '  Well,  then,  let  them  be  cut  down,'  replied  the 
imperious  Czar. 

^'  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  allow  that  Nicholas  does  occasionally 
relax  from  his  habitual  rigidness,  as  was  experienced  by  a  giddy 
young  officer,  whose  disregard  of  his  royal  master's  well-luiown 
antipathy  to  foreign  tastes  and  manners,  might  have  ended  more 
seriously. 

"  It  IS  customary  in  all  the  regiments  of  the  Guards  to  entrust 
the  purchase  of  the  horses  to  young  men  of  fortune,  as  an  econo- 
mical plan.  These  officers  have  a  year's  leave  of  absence  granted 
them,  and  usually  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  are  promoted;  but 
they  are  expected  not  to  bring  back  any  animals  wtdch  are  wor& 
less  than  double  the  regimental  price.  This  onerous  charge  had 
been  accomplished  by  a  certain  youth,  named  Yakovloff,  satis- 
factorily to  Lis  colonel,  but  yet  he  was  not  promoted.  He  left  the 
service,  but  was  refused  permission  to  travel.  Obliged  to  stop,  in 
idleness,  at  home,  he  consoled  himself  by  going  the  full  length  of 
Anglo  and  Gallo-mania;  and  whilst  one  day  sauntering  about  in 
the  Neffsky-Prospect  (the  St.  James's-street  of  St.  Petersburg),  the 
imperial  carriage  drove  past,  and  abruptly  stopping  short,  the 
Emperor  leaned  out,  and  beckoned  the  dandy  to  approach  him. 
Yakovloff  bethought  him  of  his  dress!  On  his  head  was  a  little 
peaked  hat,  like  a  flower-pot  reversed;  a  handkerchief,  with  a  giant 
bow,  was  tied  around  his  neck;  a  doak,  so  short  as  to  seem  but  a 
cape,  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders;  he  wore  a  beard  h  la  Henri 
Quatre;  he  had  an  enormous  cudgel  in  his  hand;  a  glass,  stuck 
in  the  comer  of  his  eye;  and  a  bull-dog  following  at  his  heels. 

*'  'Ptay,'  said  Nicnolas,  eyeing  him  with  humorous  curiosity, 
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^  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  who  are  you,  and  where  do  you 
come  from?' 

"  *  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
'  Majesty's  faithful  subject,  Save-oaveitch  Yakovloffl' 

**  *  Indeed  I'  replied  the  Emperor,  with  much  gravity,  *  we  are 
enchanted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance, 
Save-Saveitch;  oblige  us  by  just  stepping  up,  and  taking  a  seat 
beside  us.' 

"  Takovloff  slyly  dropped  the  cudgel,  and  not  without  some 
misgivings,  took  his  seat. 

**  •  But  stop,'  said  the  Emperor,  when  they  had  driven  on  a 
little  way,  *  where  is  your  stick,  Save-Saveitch  r* 

"  ^  Never  mind  the  stick,  your  Majesty !' 

"  *  But  I  do  mind  it,  Save-Saveitch  Yakovloff  P 

**  The  carriage  was  turned  back,  the  cudgel  picked  up,  and 
orders  given  to  drive  on  straight  to  the  winter  palace.  When 
there,  the  Emperor  alighted,  and  made  a  signal  to  his  alarmed 
fellow-traveller  to  follow. 

"  •  Oh !  Save-Saveitch,'  said  he,  sarcastically,  *  pray  don't  take 
off  your  cloak;  we  must  have  you  just  as  you  are,  hat,  stick,  cloak, 
and  all!' 

**  The  Emperor  led  the  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  Empress. 
•  Pray,  my  dear,'  he  inquired  of  her,  ^  do  you  know  this  animal?' 

"  *No,'  replied  the  Empress,  unable  to  repress  a  laugh  at  the 
strange  figure  before  her. 

"  '  Then  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  this  is  our  faithful  subject, 
Save-Saveitch  Yakovloff.  What  do  you  think  of  him?  said 
Nicholas,  turning  him  round;  *  is  he  not  a  pretty  fellow?* 

''  The  unfortunate  Save-Saveitch,  whose  feelings  may  be  ima- 
gined, after  having  afforded  the  royal  couple  much  diversion,  was 
dismissed,  half  dead  with  terror  and  contusion.  But,  before  he 
departed,  he  received  a  salutary  hint  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
always  punish  the  foolery  of  hid  subjects  so  leniently. 

^^  Among  the  much,  which,  but  too  well  authenticated,  ^ves  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  Czar,  it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with 
ledeeming  incidents,  like  the  following:  A  runaway  horse,  belong- 
ing to  Count  Adelberg,  had  been  caught  by  the  police,  and 
thereby  became  legally  forfeited.  The  animal  being  a  particular 
favourite  with  the  count,  the  latter  hastened  to  entreat  the  Emperor 
to  interfere  in  his  favour,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  substitute 
« another  from  his  stud,  of  at  least  equal  value.  ^  Take  as  many  as 
you  please  from  the  imperial  stables,' replied  Nicholas,  *  but  do  not 
— ^no,  count— do  not  aslc  me  to  break  the  law !' 

"  Another  incident  has  been  related  which  is  highly  creditable 
to  Nicholas.  Passing,  on  a  winter's  evening,  by  one  of  the  guard- 
houses in  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  interior.  The  officer  on  duty  was  seated  near  a  table, 
'  tranquilly  sleeping,  but  with  helmet  on,  sword  at  his  side,  and 
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accoutrements  ineproacliable.  The  Emperor  made  a  sign  to  the 
sentinel  to  let  him  enter,  and,  approaching  the  table,  he  perceived 
on  it  a  paper,  on  which  the  following  memorandum  was  written: 

'iS^ak  qfsny  ea^Mmet  and  qfmy  receipts, 

mSBfSm 

Lodging,  mamtenanoe,  fuel,  &c. «.  dOOO  rodUes. 

Dress  am  pocket-money. 3600 

Debts 3000 

Alimentary  pension  to  my  mother 500 

Total 8000 

CSSDII* 

Pay  and  other  receipts... ••«    4:000 

Deficife 4000 

<  Wfio  wtUpay  this  sumf  This  question  terminated  the  account, 
and  the  officer,  unable  to  find  any  answer,  had  £dlen  asleep  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand.  The  Emperor  approached  him,  and  having 
recognised  one  of  the  best-conducted  amongst  his  Ghiards,took  the 
pen  gently  and  wrote  beneath  the  appalling  question  the  significant 
name  of  ^  Nicholas;'  he  then  quietly  withdrew  without  awaken- 
ing the  officer,  or  having  been  seen  by  any  other  of  the  soldiers 
on  guard.  The  surprise  of  the  guardsman  may  be  imagined,  who» 
on  awakinff,  found  the  Emperor's  signature  on  the  paper  before 
him,  and  kamed  the  mysterious  visit  with  which  he  nad  been 
favoured.  The  next  morning,  to  his  further  surprise  and  delight, 
he  was  presented,  by  an  orderly,  with  a  letter  Ixom  Nicholas,  in 
which  he  was  admonished  to  choose  for  the  future  better  time  and 
place  to  sleep,  but  to  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  serve  his  Emperor, 
and  to  take  care  of  his  mother  J^ 

One  evening,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  February,  an 
officer  of  the  gendarmerie  presented  himself  in  the  room  of  an 
inhabitant  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  related  this  story  to  us  himself,* 
and  req^uested  his  attendance  at  the  ministry  of  police.  At  the 
si^ht  of  the  pale  blue  uniform,  the  relations  and  fiiends  of  Mr. 

2£ were  struck  with  terror  and  apnrehension.    There  was, 

however,  no  alternative  but  to  obey  and  k>11ow. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  family  of  Mr.  X  waited  for  him 

the  livelong  night;  he  never  appeared,  nor  the  next  da^r,  nor  the 
day  after,  nor  the  following  days.  Six  months  of  agoniong  sus- 
pense elapsed  without  a  word  of  news  having  been  received  firom 
nim. 

One  day  he  reappeared,  thin,  livid,  siGkly4ooking,  his  eyes  sunk 
in  his  head.  '^  No  one  would  believe  that  it  was  me,"  Mr.  X— — 
related,  *'  so  much  was  I  changed.    They  asked  me  what  had 

*  L'Empereur  Nioolas.    Par  Edmond  Tezier. 
April^YOL.  om»  vo.  coocju.  Sl 
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become  of  xne  during  Ax  months'  absence?  This  is  ihe  explanation 
I  gave  them: 

>'  When  I  was  taken  from  home,  instead  of  b^ng  led  to  the 
minister's,  I  was  shut  up  in  a  low,  narrow  room,  where  I  remained 
in  utter  darkness.*  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  led  me  down 
a  long  staircase,  and  I  was  thrown,  chained  as  I  was,  into  one  of 
those  boxes  in  which  we  sometimes  see  prisoners  of  state  conveyed 
from  place  to  place.  I  could  see  nothing  around  me,  only  by  a 
littie  trellice  above,  I  guessed  rather  than  saw  a  slight  light  as  if 
produced  by  the  reflexion  of  snow.  The  fatal  carria^,  carried 
along  at  full  speed  by  .two  horses,  travelled  the  whole  mght  long. 

''  In  the  morning  we  stopped;  a  soldier  bandaged  my  eyes  and 
conducted  me  into  a  prison  like  the  first  enveloped  in  utter  ob- 
scurity. The  next  night  my  lournev  recommenced,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued upon  the  following  nights.  My  gaolers  never  answered  my 
![uestions.  According  to  my  calculation,  we  had  been  travelling 
or  three  months.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it;  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Siberia. 

"  1  felt  for  a  moment  tiie  terrible  anguish  of  a  man  who  is  about 
to  leave  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  his  country  to  perish  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  in  an  icy  sepulchre;  but  the  grief  was  too 
much  for  me;  after  a  short  space  of  time  my  heart  lost  all  sense  of 
impressions^  I  ceased  to  suffer,  I  no  longer  Kved,  I  was  dead  to  all 
feeling. 

**  One  day  the  vehicle  and  its  box  stopped  earlier  than  usuaL 
In  the  midst  of  the  night  I  was  aroused  by  people  coming  into  my 
prison  with  torches  in  their  hands.  Among  them  I  recognised  the 
officer  who  had  arrested  me.  I  thought  I  had  arrived  at  the  end 
of  my  journey. 

"  The  officer  came  towards  me  and  told  me  to  follow  him. 

"  *  Where  do  you  lead  me  to?* 

**  *  To  your  house,'  he  answered,  with  the  greatest  politeness. 

*'  These  words  appeared  to  me  like  excruciating  irony.  I  asked 
him  if  my  home  was  in  Siberia? 

'^  He  opened  the  windows  and  said: 

"  *  Look,  sir.' 

"  *  We  have  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  T  I  exclaimed,  upon 
recognising  the  domes  of  my  native  city. 

"  '  We  have  never  left  it.  Every  night  you  was  dragged  over 
the  same  road  to  return  to  the  same  cell.  It  was  not  wished  to 
exile  you,  but  just  to  give  you  a  hint.'  " 

Mr.  X had  firiends  who  had  interceded  for  him.    It  was 

from  them  that  he  afterwards  learned  the  cause  of  the  ingenious 
"  hint"  given  to  him  by  the  police.  The  evening  before  his  arrest^ 
being  at  a  mixed  party,  he  had  entered  into  details  connected  with 
the  organisation  of  the  secret  societies  of  1825,  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  concerned  in  them. 

Here  is  another  better  known,  but  not  less  striking,  example  of 
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that  close  and  terrific  system  of  espioimage  by  which  Nicholas  Tvas 
enabled  to  face  the  storm  of  1848  without  a  recoil: 

"  A  lady,  still  living,  was  stepping  out  of  her  carriage,  in  her 
ball  dress,  when  she  was  arrested;  her  destination  was  Siberia! 
When  she  arrived  there,  she  was  lodged  in  a  hut,  which  contamed 
two  separate  rooms,  each  leading  to  a  court  some  feet  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  admitted  only  the  light  from  the  sky. 
A  sentinel  stood  always  on  guard  without;  her  gaoler  laid  down 
her  food  without  speaking.  When  she  had  been  two  years  thus 
immured,  the  court  door  opened,  and  a  second  prisoner  was  thrust 
in.  He  was  a  noble-looking  Pole,  who  had  long  inhabited  a 
neighbouring  cell,  and  whom  they  displaced  to  make  room  for 
another.  In  this  chamber,  or  rather  den,  she  remdned  twelve 
years  with  her  unhappy  companion.  One  morning  her  door  was 
opened,  a  voice  called  her  numberj  which  was  the  usual  mode  of 
accosting  her  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  was  spoken  to.  She 
went  out, — ^the  door  was  shut  before  she  could  take  leave  of  her 
companion,  she  was  led  to  a  carriage  which  was  in  readiness,  made 
again  a  pilgrimage  of  many  months,  and  one  night  found  herself 
at  St.  !retersburg,  in  the  bureau  of  the  grand-master  of  police. 
From  a  little  closet  was  now  taken  the  ball-dress,  of  which  the 
functionaries  had  dismantled  her  on  the  night  of  her  exile.  The 
ornaments  were  gone,  but  except  these,  notning  was  missing,  not 
a  ribbon,  nor  a  flower.  They  even  restored  her  withered  bouquet, 
in  which  successive  generations  of  spiders  had  lived  and  died.  She 
was  then  set  at  liberty;  she  never  learned  the  cause  of  her  punish- 
ment or  her  pardon.  When  asked  if  she  had  not  sought  to  enlighten 
herself  on  the  subject,  she  replied,  '  I  have  not  been  so  long  in 
Siberia  without  having  learned  discretion.'  *  And  what  said  they 
to  your  reappearance  ?     *  Nothing.' " 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  whilst  they  are  subject  to  such 
treatment,  a  constant  apprehension  of  ill  should  appear  in  the  very 
countenances  of  the  Russians;  and  if  the  observation  be  correct  of 
a  certain  shrewd  Boni&ce  of  Lubeck,  such  is  in  reality  the  case. 

The  Marquis  de  Gustine  relates  in  his  diary  a  conversation 
which  he  held,  previously  to  embarking  for  St.  jPetersbur^,  with 
the  landlord  of  nis  inn  at  Lubeck,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  intended  journey. 

'*  Tou  have  been  in  Russia  r"  said  the  marquis. 

*'  No,  sir;  but  I  know  the  Russians;  many  pass  through  Lubeck, 
and  I  judge  of  their  country  by  the  physiognomy  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.' 

"  What  do  you  find  in  the  expression  of  their  faces  that  should 
prevent  you  from  visiting  them  at  home?' 

"  Sir — ^they  have  two  expressions  of  face.  When  they  dis* 
embark  to  commence  their  travels  in  Europe,  they  appear  gay, 
firee,  and  contented;  they  are  like  birds  escaped  from  their  cages; 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  are  like  schoolboys  let  out  to 
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play.  On  their  return,  the  same  people  show  ns  long,  anziona^ 
melancholy  faces;  their  mode  of  fipeaking  has  become  dbiort  and 
snappish,  and  their  brows  are  clouaed  by  care.  From  this  differ- 
ence I  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  a  country  which  there  is  so 
much  joy  in  quitting  and  regret  in  returning  to,  must  be  a  very 
bad  one. 

Nicholas  died  on  the  2nd  of  Mardi^  1855,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years,  three  montlu^  and  one  day.  According  to  a 
distinguished  physician,  Dr.  Granville,  his  health  has  been  shaken 
for  the  last  five  years.  He  had  become  irritable,  passionate,  fanci- 
ful, more  than  usually  snpefstitious,  capricious,  hasty,  precipitate, 
and  obstinate  withal — all  £rom  ill  health,  unskilfully  treated;  and 
of  late  deteriorating  into  a  degree  of  cerebral  excitement  which, 
while  it  took  from  him  the  power  of  steady  reasoning,  impelled 
him  to  every  extravagance — m  the  same  manner  as  with  his  &ther 
in  1800;  as  with  Alexander,  in  Poland,  in  1820;  as  with  Con* 
stantine,  at  Warsaw,  in  1830;  as  with  Michael  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1848-9*  Like  them  his  nature  felt  llie  fatal  transmission  of 
hereditary  insanity — ^like  them  he  was  also  hurried  irresistibly  to 
his  fate.  The  same  period  of  life,  between  forty-five  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  sees  the  career  of  this  fated  family  cut  short. 

This  remarkable  man  and  ambitious  monarch  met,  however,  his 
death  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  resignation.  A  dynasty  which 
holds  sway  over  a  seventh  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  lives  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil.  If  it  does  happen, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  thina^,  that  this  great  object  cannot  be 
attained  during  the  life  of  one  Czar^  he  leaves  the  task  to  his  suc- 
cessor, in  the  mil  hopes  that  it  may  be  brought  about  in  his  time. 
Hence  it  is  that  each  new  reigning  monarch  pledges  himself  under 
"  Providence  which  has  called  him  to  that  nigh  missicm"  to  con- 
solidate Russia  in  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  glory,  in  order 
that  the  views  and  desires  of  Peter  and  Catherine  may  be  accom- 
plished. Hence  it  is,  also,  that  each  family  has  a  prince  with  a 
Muscovite  name  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  a  Con- 
stantino in  abeyance  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  There  have  already 
been  several  Constantines,  and  there  may  even  be  more  before  the 
idea  which  consecrates  the  name  shall  have  become  a  reality. 


END  OF   VOU  CIIL 

0.  wmrnro,  beaufobt  hoctbe,  snuirD. 
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